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PREFACE. 


During  the  last  twenty -five  years  ihc  attention  of  ihe 
Christian  u-orld  has  been  dia'ctcd  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
ways  and  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown.  Learned  and 
scientific  explorers  have  penetrated  every  part  of  it,  and 
given  to  the  public  the  result**  of  llieir  researches,  Cc»m- 
mentaries.  Bible  dictionaries,  books  of  ii-avel,  maps,  plans, 
guide-books,  pictures,  and  photographs  have  been  greatly 
multiplied.  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  England 
has  made  a  thorough  survey  of  Palestine  proper,  and  the 
Aincrican  Exploration  Society  has  sent  several  expeditions 
to  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
these  and  in  other  ways  a  gi'eat  amount  of  new  information 
in  regard  to  Bible  lands  and  the  Bible  itstU  has  been  accu- 
mulated ;  and  the  author  has  endeavored  to  incorporate  in 
thi^  wurk  the  mo&t  valuable  re^^ult^  of  modern  research  and 
discovery. 

The  main  object  being  Hiblical  Jllustration,  the  nnmber 
of  Scripture  paj^sagcs  intrndured  is  largc\  Thf*  Bible  is 
niadc  to  spcalc  for  itself,  In  Its  own  peculiar  phraseology: 
hence  the  many  diuxt,  literal  quotarions.  No  consecutive 
comment  on  any  particular  book  of  the  Bible  is  attempted, 
but  the  author  selects  from  all  such  passages  as  contain  or 
suggest  the  themes  he  desires  to  elucidate.  This  is  his 
chosen  field,  the  limit  of  his  promi&c.      For  nearly  half  a 
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century  he  licis  resided  amidst  the  scenes  and  the  scenery 
described,  and  from  mid'<Uy  to  midnighu  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  has  j^azed  upon  them  with  a  joyous  enthusiasm 
that  never  tired.  First  impressions,  corrected  and  impmved 
by  subsequent  study  and  examination,  are  now  reproduced 
fur  the  eye  ol  lite  public  and  the  heart  uf  the  piuus. 

In  many  departments  of  Biblical  Hterature  the  student 
in  Kuropc  or  America,  surrounded  by  ample  hbrarics*  is  in 
a  better  situation  to  carry  on  profitable  inquirj'  than  the  pil- 
grim in  the  Holy  Land,  however  long  his  toltcrings  or  ex* 
tended  his  rambles.  But  it  is  odierwise  in  respect  to  the 
scenes  and  the  scenery  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  living  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hast  which  illustrate  that  blessed 
bool:.  Here  the  actual  observer  is  needed,  not  the  distant 
and  secluded  student.  To  describe  these  things  and  such 
as  these,  one  must  have  seen  and  fell  them ;  and  this  the 
author  has  done  through  many  years  of  vicissitude  and  ad- 
venture, and  whatever  of  life  and  ti'ulhfulness  there  mny  be 
his  pen-pictures  is  due  to  this  fact.  Where  he  lias  been 
fie  proposes  to  guide  his  reader,  through  that  *'good  land*' 
of  mountain  and  vale  and  lake  and  river:  to  the  shepherds 
tent,  the  peasant s  hut,  the  palace  of  kings,  the  hermits  cave, 
the  temple  of  the  gods — to  the  haunts  of  the  living  and  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead — to  muse  on  what  has  been  and  con- 
verse with  what  ir,  and  learn  from  all  what  thev  teach  con- 
cerning  the  oracles  of  God,  A  laige  part  of  these  pages 
was  actually  written  in  the  open  country.  On  sea-shore  or 
sacred  lake,  on  hilUide  or  mountaiivtop,  under  the  olive,  or 
ihc  oak,  or  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock — there  the  author 
lived,  thought,  fell,  and  wrote,  and  place  and  circumstance 
have,  no  doubt,  given  color  and  character  to  many  parts  of 
Ihc  work-  He  would  not  have  it  othenvise.  The  Bible,  at 
once  his  guide,  pattern,  and  text,  is  i)ervaded  with  the  air  of 
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"rural  life;  and  He  who  came  from  heaven  to  earth  for  mans 
redemption  loved  the  countr)\  not  llie  city-  Tu  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  mountain  He  retired  lo  meditate  and  pray. 
Thither  He  led  His  di^iplvs  and  the  listening  multitudes; 
atid  from  seed-time  and  har\-ebt,  and  nuck»  and  ^hephe^ds 
and  birds  and  fk>\Ners  He  drew  His  sweetest  lessons  of  in- 
struction. In  that  identical  land,  amidst  the  same  scenes, 
has  ihc  author  of  this  work  earnestly  cultivated  conmumion 
and  intimate  correspondence  with  that  Divine  Teacher,  and 
with  the  internal  and  exturnal  life  of  tlie  Book  uf  God;  and 
what  he  has  found  and  felt  he  has  tried  to  trace  upon  the 
silent  page  for  other  eyes  to  see  and  other  hearts  to  enjoy, 

A  new  generation  of  readers  and  students  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ha^  arisen,  and  the  interest  in  Biblical  studies  has 
been  greatly  increased  and  extendeti.  Any  work  designed 
to  meet  the  unnts  of  those  who  now  daily  search  the  Script- 
ures should  abound  in  illustrations,  both  textual  and  picto- 
rial,  which  are  accurate  and  reliable  in  detail,  and  the  infor- 
mation imparted  must  be  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 
No  eflcjrt  has  been  spared  which  was  found  necessary  to 
reach  such  a  resolL  The  pictorial  illuslralions  arc  entirely 
new.  prepared  specially  for  this  work  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author,  and  from  the  best  existing  materiaU,  and 
they  have  been  drawn  and  engraved,  under  his  superintend- 
encCt  bj'  artists  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  The 
thanks  of  the  author  are  due  to  his  publishers  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  this  most  costly  part  of  the  work  has  been 
executed. 

Great  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  spelling  of 
proper  names,  and  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject will  appreciate  its  importance.  It  is  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  ordinary  readers  to  meet  with  a  doien  different  ways 
of  spelling  the    name    of  the   same   person,  place,  or  thing- 
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To  avoid  this  confusion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
some  wplUIefinnd  system,  and  the  one  adopted  for  this  work 
is  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  This  syslcm.  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  his  fellow-traveller,  Dr  Eli  Smith,  was 
submitted  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Syrian  Mission. 
After  careful  examination,  in  which  the  author  participatt^d. 
it  was  adopted  by  the  mission;  and  it  has  gradually  grown 
in  public  favor — has  been  accepted  by  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund  of  England,  by  the  American  Exploration  Soci- 
ety, by  recent  writei"s^  and  in  guide-books  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  Addition  to  the  names  which  occur  in  our  English  Bible, 
the  present  Arabic  names  u(  places  are  added  !n  all  impor- 
tant cases— a  feature,  in  this  work,  ot  much  importance. 

This  volume  of  the  Land  and  Book  is  supplied  with  two 
carefully  prepared  indexes — one  of  toxle.  and  the  other  of 
names  and  subjects — and  the  attention  itt  the  reader  is  di- 
rected to  them,  as  they  will  facilitate  reference  to  those 
parts  of  the  work  where  the  Scripture  passages  illustrated, 
and  the  subjects  treated  of,  are  to  be  fuund. 

And  now,  with  the  cheerful  hope  and  fervent  prayer  that 
our  pleasant  pilgrimage  together  through  the  earthly  Canaan 
may  hereafter  be  resumed  and  jjcrpctiiatcd  in  the  heavenly, 
die  author  bids  his  conrteous  readcrr  farewell. 

W.  M-  T. 
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kbMc— Btiral  Brick  *Bd  ttncklilrt'- — vimuuciunng  K«uhJif^hificiiu  d  ibc  KhtiJlte. 
-Atlm  of  ihe  KumAce  tuvjkcig  iwo  Boib  ^nU  lUuns^— AUking  iSiick  vii  ibe  Nik^^- 
laicifAi  BtIclu.—\^nvliiao«*«  Ancient  E^piijiww— To*et  ^riubel.— llouonitfi  N*I>t« 
nn^pw.— Thr  ^UJtirh , ,     -     Pijr  1)9 

VL 

AKHDon  Tn  f;A:?A, 

Tnnt  EmMiI  io  ihr  Sa-«hMn, — &l«iiulb  vf  ]>fiA-a4tid-— Ruijictl  BxmcL  an  the  Sliort.^ 
titrcct  Kmtc  toCmu, — VUlofO  clony  the  RiiaJ.— Ilam&inch'— Approuli  ti>  Atkcluiu 
H— CtuTMicTCkf  the  Sitr.— ^«ln&^— OTChariU — Cd^brired  Fniiu  ftiul  PUntt — AniSeiii 
PTab  atnd  Towrn.— RcnurkaUe  Sytvnorc  —  Kidc  to  Ihe  ^hore-— From  Gajul  to  As- 
by  Nr|;hf. — 'Atfl  'AtLfilin. — KeHiihjB  vf  Ancient  Tnniilo. — Urolen  rolterj, — 
io-— Woci^ip  of  the  Gnddeuw — tiih-nnrthip-— M««»iic  Sea-viIL'^AiidcTLl  JUi' 
bar.— BreakinEcr. — Colanm  And  Foiindjiionft  orf  Temples — Bjbljcil  and  lluiorical 
^IteftitiKt*  ii>  Atkckin. — Ifcrod  the  Gmi.— Occupili^^n  o<  A»hcLu]i  \xy  Kichxrd  of 
L— Modern  AtLekn,  cJ  J4r4h-— '.^*kekrn  to  Oj£l — Mejdcl,— ^V'(l]jig«ji  uii  the 
n>in.— Wxfy  Simtim  —  JtbalL— dm. — Popufttron  — Sttln  of  Ancient  UAie*.— Tumb 
!  Sirnsun-— Itiiftl.  Wudi,— Site  of  Anoeni  Gaza.— Diiinie^iration  of  Old  Hudd'u^' 
-McMkt  ihiT  Hiivu. — Sc4  Vibible  from  Gu:*^ — Luidji^  fur  Hoal*-— Mjiitimj, 
n^ndoil  HjubOir^**WdU^— Conunefct-— Aiuiquily  uid  VkUtitudcs  of  Uuo-— DiUlicAl 
5<tim  of  GoxA.— Saoafton  at  Cua-— Otcnhiow  <if  Digon'tt  Temple— Hand -rail  li  M 
^CftO'-^BBrntog  of  the  ratlAhKt*  Cora^-Tbe    Three  Hundred  f"oice>L— (  urac  pro- 
oancod  upou  ibe  ScfpeM#<>*Vtc(y  Flyivg  Set  pen  ti-^  Winged  :iGrpciii*  mi  ihc  Xlwiu- 
i  of  Egjptv^Bruc*  S«ep«*t 169 


VII, 

CAZA   TO    KKir   JlimtN. 

Ra«dto  Bdt  JiteliK— No  E3i|>ct»nt  Ar>cic(it  Skw.— Alicrtd  Condirion  o(  the  Country  u>d 
dc  rvo]ile,^lieitA»1n  AraW— Naluril  I'ejitifCJi  uf  riiitivti*.— View  injiu  Till  d  Mill- 
tit.— Er  Ru&aibeh  lo  Can. — Seiiled  pAitot^  AralA.— Thctr  Xlsnncri  And  CutCcmK 
Jttnifaiite  of  P*irl«Kk»I  Life.— Arali*  ac  the  Well.— Gemr.-M^dy  esA  SXcif'ah,— 
TT  of  the  Srte  of  Gerir— Tell  Jrrp'a,- Jitt  tl  Jeirlr.  ix4»itite  Site  of  (he  Patrl- 
aech'*  EnatmpttcnL  —  TheioiJ*  Witer  I'ooit  — Widy  Ghf^uch.  — Moulds  of  Hrobcn 
r^tteiy.  —  Peciifar  Ciocriu — Suite  between  ihc  HeTii»incn  uf  Gerai  and  ihcte  of 
luac — Welb  of  Rchoho4h  ;ittl  jleer-shetia.-^orenAni  betveen  Isaac  ailij  Ablmekch, 
— PcnMAcnl  Witht^raha]  of  Isaac  from  Cctar.— He  dn^lb  ii\  ttit  Nc$<bL<— Muifeeilili, 
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doli'livnc*. — Docs  Ihc  Site  ttscl  tl>c  Rcqufr«menC9  «f  the  BiUkal  Kaantin  ?-*C«b- 
oof^BSblica  Rt^nniY^  to  EikcoU-TndUifm«l  Refervncr*  nv  Ethfol — Ijuu**  So- 
jfimni  m  Genu- — Fncndly  RtlaiMiu  bclwwn  Citin  ami  Bcdi«1«  TnbcaL— Wdb  dvf 
bj  llw  PairiarchA  ud  Klnsk— Tomrrrt  ud  CMtk*  lo  ccmmad  valaablt  Waurii^- 
phco.-'Slopping  a^  of  Wdb-^Nuncs  of  Attdeat  Sito  petpeniMcd  liy  Reourlufale 
TrMi  umI  FtiUQUiiu — RefiBAl  of  Edom  Id  allon  lirad  10  pm  tbnn^  In  Boeder.^ 
hvdnftr  of  Waw  with  Money— Wuhiag  «fih  Smd^Scucity  of  Water  in  ihv  Tlh  sml 
in  EckoB-^-The  L^ud  *Wfc  Lhc  Pjtfauch*  d»clL— 6lmip  CviDPCkkBces  ia  Ihc  tJfc 
orilkc  Pjjfbr<tiE  ai  Geiv,— RcpfAl  Tidn.— HartB^j  Dda^trtlc  Tr*9rdin.--^o*«iuMft 
ni  Bcer-shclo. — Clianct«r<if  Inac.— baacRcbckakaBd  Al>nckcb.^a£Db  tndEMU. 
— Imic  ihocticd  bjr  Jacob  aod  bi«  Molbtr^ — Cjxa  lo  Bc^  Jkbriiv— VilUicM  iloni;  the 
Rome. — Um  tjkix,  Ijchatk — 'AijUn,  EfikfL— E^on  asd  L«hi»h  apuucd  b;  Joabot. 
— SeoKOichcrib  aad  Ncbvdudiutfaf  bokce  Lachish— LacUab  comctcd  iHib  Uore* 
shelb-^tb— Krcadth  <il  PhtJjttiL— Koad  from  'AijLin  to  Ueil  Jibrtn— T«1I  Zciia.— 
Klifiibet  Jctt.— SbcpbclA.  u>  Lotf  CiHinUjr. — TliG  NcgcU  ur  SiiMh  Cvuiilrj', — TcnBciir 
of  AMkot  NvncA  i>  ihe  Xcg<U— 'AiiUb,  WlU  ArtklwU.-T^  G^lsal  of  Scri^ 
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BEIT  JIBRfN- 

Ddi  JftkHn,  £I«ut}icT«fNilM^ — Sacr«d  SiBc*  in  Ibc  Kai^bborrbooii— Btlogafan,  Eleuihcrop^ 
111,  Brk  J2«1n,  and  Cath  icV»lu^— KUrtiet  Jet!_HJ«!nrinl  NAlkr*  oTCLnh— Ma- 
rtftkab  a«d  Motcfthcib  [aih.— Tdl  ea  Siiich.— BlaachcKardc^Bal  jibrln.  Ilounc  of 
Gianla. — Vktory  of  Km^  Am  uvtt  Zriab  ibc  Elhtopiaa.— FoviificatioB»  al  Bd<  JiMn- 
— Cattna  and  Eicavatk>ii«. —  Inutipiiont  and  NIdici. —  Parpo**  '^  Object  cf  lie 
Ejtcaratioaa^Rock-cM  Tombsv — CUicms^ — Dhokrlar— Crcuccow  Fonxudoo.— Der 
Dobbin. — Ckordi  of  Saala  llannch^ — Zocah.  BSrtbplaw  of  Saaoon. — The  Angel.  Ma- 
ocaabf  and  ha  Wife. — Taim*tb.— Viacyani*  of  T^iniiath^Bct»  aad  ttosicy  m  ihe  t#ioft^ 
CaMiaak^Ht'h^  tn  iht  We«l  anrf  i>pon  tbe  nround-^Iiiodtftl  io  ihe  iJfp  of  Ji>ai> 
ihaiL-^ultDrc  of  Ike*  in  S^na  and  Emrpc— CsiJautio*!  of  Hotity  in  Andtol  Tinei.— 
Saniaoa*»  Wcddiag  at  Tunnaih, — Sinutuity  is  tbv  Cckbtatioa  of  Ancirat  and  Modem 
W«d(fiae«— Saauoo'a  WLfe— Orlcnul  Wwek^Wady  cs  S4nt  V^cy  of  Pah— Goli> 
alb— Darid.--Dcatli  of  Goliatb—Rout  ai  ibe  PhilblMic*.— Sb)arain.^ParwU  of  xhe 
Phaliltinta  by  ih«  lKra«ltie«. — Slinc  Acacia:  FUh.  T^rtbinth. — Xekher  Saul  nor  Abocr 
rcco^nkc  DaWiL — Tbc  BIblicat  AocoiiOC  >n  i  Sxiaucl.  <lapA.  avi.  xtiL — Datid  at  Galb. 
— tUn0  A(Uft)i.'D«eepiloA  of  David,  aibd  tb»  Pi|hit]fi«  Circvmuuc**.— ZlUl^  *Aa- 
lckaf--'Waffy  *A>lu).'Aphek.  m  iKt  PUin  of  Esdraeloiv^Reiiira  of  David  from  Apbck 
Co  Zik\>si^{HitQit  ol  Ihc  ABulcLttfk— A  ^kl  Kj[ypc^.— [Vaih  of  Kto^  !?a»],— David 
icftdi  Pre»enTi  lo  hU  fntmct  Frieadc— Ckanclcr  of  Dariri*!  FolkrHtrL— Dc»fioliMn 
of  Kmf  Saul. — DrUon  tn  Oticrntal  Countrica. — Inhabitaati  of  Beii  Jibrln  cartyiag 
ArtM. — Um  af  the  SUng,— tkavid'a  tmiacnt  AccoqipliahncnM,— Th«  liOA  and  Ibe 
Kci4 ai4 
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coNTEirrs. 
IX. 

BtllT  JIRRtN   tn   HKBRO.V, 

Distanc*  from  BcU  JibriA  to  llibron.— ^VTsidjr  ol  Fcranj.^TcrkOoikh,  TrioomiACi^*Ain 
ol  lUft— H«iK]r«k«L— K«i(e  fron  Bdt  jibrln  i»  lUbfoo.— tcfhait,  Jcdnt.— XeLy  N&h, 
■•Dfln,  Adotaiiu.— £t  TdFQK  BeUi-uppuab^— 'Approach  to  Hcbroh^— Haxliesi  Puti' 
I  TinMK^ — UtiZh  ind  Biuia]  of  Sirah>— Tomb  of  the  Paitbichk— Mourning  ol  the 
tiam  ai  Jacob't  Fuiienil>^Ccrcmonlc<  tiUiKtin^  ihc  Mcath  xtit\  IdiriRl  of  Modern 
kh5. — Thre>hing'6oor  of  Aud-— ricmiaent  I'ail  tUtcn  by  Wotircn  4t  Functalt.— 
Iftrgc. —  Ma)c  MiMTM^t. — Abrabam^  Nogulation  for  ihc  I'urthaM  uf  MichpvUli. — 
Wci||li>(>K   ^  Muiicy.  ^  Spcciliuilkiiik   In   CunrracLh  ^  'flic  StCitiigcJ'.  ^  tntcruicili«ry 
-Ittbron  bulli  btforc  Zoiu  in  EgyP'' — ^^'blical  Rt/«nnC«B  lo  Ifcbron,— Caleb, 
-Dxiid  King  in  lltbr«t— Hebron  ntvXj  tn«nrioiicd  bj  Andtnt  Historanat — Cri*- 
luMm^— ZanunnHntmi-— Gi;iiili». — ()j-.  Klkicr  of  DamaKU*.— ftibbi  Joch^- 
Mqtsvlty  ShcJkb.^Red  PotUgc— Lent Jiei— Jacob  ind  Eiau.— Kcliibuiivc  jut-- 
Mk&^Jacnb  a  Fugitive  itom  hk  lloiue.  —  Domtslic  Ifabiu  <i  the  Tauiardi*  and 
Sihclhlu  of  Hcdiftfci  Tribcv.— J^ob  and  Moaci  ai  the  Weil.— ^ovcicd  CuicfiM  and 
LWrtb.*— Sfcai<kan<  In  Conncaiun  mUh  i!>c  Open  Fuunuin.— ?r(Kei*J<i»  In  Cclcbiaiiun 
[M  <W  Ititc  «f  CUoVMibon, — A&lrquky  cf  the  Rile- — ]iTie24r'&  M»>«ioii  lo  Mnopotainia- 
^Marria^  retfriclerf  tn  Kmilred.-'^Elttacv'a  fhitftt  with  Pruviiioni  and  ?rrM-nlv^ 
Women  ic  die  Koimiafn,— Kebckah  at  tht  Wen.— Jeneh  and  Orrumcni*.— Reception 
bf  I^boft,— Rebekib  jnd  luic^Uand  rcigiu  in  Hebron. — Subjcciire  Basi*  of  many 
'  hii  Lyric  Compa«i|ion«.^Thc  Erghlrenih  rtaTnir^NavuTa)  Kcaiutea  vt  Southern 
P^leMine  soggtstire  SymboU  ol  JehovAh.^l[om  of  Silv^iiioii. — llomn  of  the  Altjr,— 
Kebrun  a  Oty  of  Kefuge^-rerwjiul  AdvmEvrc--^NlUu«  a  1-ity  of  Kcfugc— I'urpuw 
iot  tttbcli  Ccioh  of  Rc/«^  «rct«  lv*iabti»>i«ij.— Scam  Jntlic*  accorded  i*>  the  fnneccoiT — 
Talttudiraf  TndilvoL^Ki'fi^r-^lVinftl^TrTifT  frnjn  Ihr  Vihiblr  Sym!ird  tn  thv  S|iirif- 
m]  Triuh  lytnbaliacd P^gc  J3<) 


X. 

HKBROX. 

K(  tUrim,  MacbpcUh. — Authcntktty  t^Ttbc  Hcpiilchrc— Kutcnar  uflhc  MoaU,  — Hmjainin 
of  Tvfeli'fr  I^Hfriplton— T'ieroiii'4  |>ciertpiron  of  c1  lljijim. — lJ»n  ^iaii1cy*«  Account 
of  hit  ViMt  lo  Macbivlah^^loDBra  in  Hfbron.-^PopuIition  uf  Hcbti^n.^Ciijes  of 
lUfu£e  not  *ituai<d  tn  Cvn^picuou*  PoaUl^f*. — PoijI*  In  ihe  VAlley  «l  Htbrim.— Wur- 
derer*  of  Uh-bosbcth  hanged  vrcr  ihc  Lower  P^iof- — IJ»cripcJ(>n  of  the  Pol>U,— Vine- 
I  of  Hebro*-— Gfapo)  of  EAhool'^ A  ppcarancc  of  rhe  Vtncyarda  Peculiar  and  Stri- 
-Vfaie  A|acks,^Ueihodi  of  Coltivatitif*  the  Vhii;,^Dlbi,  Jolcc  <^f  ihf  (if^iic-^ 
lio«w»  *niS  RhIc  Tu«er>  <ii  eIm:  VincyjiUs-  —  W^Uiniun.  iitU  UiUiul  Allmioiu  t^i 
ihciA^ — Watchmen  on  ih«  \V»iU  of  iho  Cily. — WjIcKincn  iiandtng  vjon  the  MoiintJ^in* 
Coardi(«  Iho  Vineyudi* — Cry  of  the  W^icbmcn  in  Concrrl.— Abraham*t  Oah, — Relics 
aad  Mcmenioc<  nvun^ciured  frnni  tlie  Wood  iif  Saaed  Trect'— Kruit-tieen  in  the 
Xjlkf  of  Min"e.-^Tht!  Pofnt^r^nair- — Several  Kinds  of  Pomegrauite*.— ne»cri]3tion 
Uihe  Fruil  and  Flower.— Dihiical  A[l«»ions  lo  the  ]\rfiicgT.Tnatc^— Uuiluok  Irxjrn  Ihe 


xu 


CONTKNTS- 


Mounuin  honh  t4  HctroiL-'RcgkiD  evi  and  unnh  of  Hebron  Abovn^ilhie  in  ll<Ui»l 
Silo.— TeU  'Arid,  And.— KfOjih.— ^Qf,  Ziph.— Mion  and  CanncL— David,  Nnh*!. 
AUgiII**S|ic  or  Ancient  Ortnel-— l-'oonuin  and  Kcfi^rvoir. — Ruin&  of  CarmcK— CaA- 
t1& — Churdk--^MiiAdi^— Wokon  and  t'lpplDg.— Jo^ephus't  DcAatption  of  MtudJi'-^ 
Mm^  buwfcdbr  FUvfu»  S^lfd.— Sdf  ImmolAtion  of  tlic  SlctaJiL — CdJbon  Tibiiapi'* 
DcMfiptlmi  «f  tiM  Kuim  of  Muula.— Pilln  et  S^k— J«b«l  CsduoB^-SouCli  qt«t«m 
Short  o/  ihc  Dcid  Sra^Xo  OuiT^i  to  iTir  TrifT  StM^lfrrr-nKrlQ.— Th«  Wella^Dr. 
Robidioiri  |3ricri]74ion---DLl>tkal  AlluMorw  to  l4ccr-^hclu.^The  $»(  of  «  Bilhopflc 
— Xuitii  ff  Ikrr-fihttM-— Arabic  Inscription.- Tdl  ««  i^eh*%  ShcUin— HI  Milb,  Mola> 
dah.— Edh  Dhohcr1jth.Orbir^OthfTid.Cilcb»Acli«h— Sti]  til  Dilbch.lhc  Uppw 
Springii  anil  the  Nether  bpiingi. — Anaeni  Kemun*  M  edh  DboherI)Yh.— SignMcaiiott 
vt  ibc  NJJIIC4  ft  DcUr P^BV  :f^ 
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HEBRON  TO  SANTA   SABA, 

Maoubeturc  of  Glow  al  Hebron.— Hebron  in  the  ¥ini  Ccnturie*  of  the  GiriitUn  Era, 
^Bliiliop  Arcuirn  Acciiuni- — Ti^inU  of  Adam-— St  Willibald — Ca^ik  of  Abraham. 
^Ancf»  Lih<x>|,  Mjimic^'— Khmljcl  cii  NAaArah,— Iloiue  u^  Abiiham.- Wdl,  Bb  el 
KlAltl  — 1>  Rln^eh,  Market  pUcc  for  SUvm. — Trrvt>iiKh  at  Abrahan^i  lloiue. — Vtok 
of  Ihe  An£«Ii*  In  Al)rahain.^K«ceptioti  of  ihrm  by  llio  Fa triirck— Hospital rty  of  Abra» 
him,  A]\d  Att«oiiijn  lo  hm  ffUc»ift.^SjnhH— 'V>cpirliirt  of  ihe  An|£f]s.^Abr3hAinV  'n- 
Icrteioion  in  Behalf  of  Sodom.— Ciratan  of  Doiilce>-i  to  purcb^ise  Cflm.— Route  of  the 
Sow  of  JflCob  loKgypt— MiKTition  nf  Jacob  a&d  Ua  Soii»  u>  Kcn^t-— Increase  of  tho 
llcbrem  phor  t9  Ihe  Exodu. — Courrtrr  betwe<n  Hebron  and  the  Ucad  Sex — 'Am 
Jkly,  E(i'|;eif(,^Ha«t/nn'tainir,^Eiip(iJition  iif  Checlorlaomei.^Lpt  taken  Capiitc,^ 
Pimwt  of  Chcdorljionier  by  Abfaham>and  Kc*cua  of  IxiL — Purwt  of  HaTid  by  Saul  to 
En-gedi.— Sheepeo4e»^— ^Beden,  Wild  Go>u,«lKa«c'«  S«vory  Meat- Inm^ion  of  the 
Mosbim  and  A nimonitesi^ Dismay  of  lebmhaphal  and  afJ  Judah,— ^Divlne  Inlcrpo' 
itlfan  In  neba]/  of  Judah.-^ClilT  of  Z>r,— Wady  Itenih^r,  Valley  cjf  BcrachaL— Foon- 
tain  of  *Ain  Jidr, — The*Oiher  ibf  A|>pU  of  Sudotn.— I'aJm-|:)o\-ti  and  Vinfyuds  of 
Ho^c><fi.^^~ajnphire,  ibe  Htftneb,^Keiit3iii«  of  Ancieni  Kn-gedL^'Ain  edh  Uliiriirh- 
-*llclc  SOr,  tlctb'Mr.— Defeat  «f  l,y»lu  by  Jadu  ait  UeUwjra.— Site  «>f  Andcnt  llc(b< 
auf  «C  'Aln  cdh  Dhirwe^,— Smhc  of  ihe  Rapit«m  of  lh«  Eanvch  tiy  Philip.^ IlalhAl. 
Halhitl. — Kiifln— Jl^dfI^,^rf^^^^' — I^t  XiWb,  Nf/ib,— Beit  Sakirirh.  Tlclh  /41-liArU  — 
Ktilni  af  Beit  Saklricb  —  Bili^-c  between  Aniiodiiu  Eupaior  ajid  Judu,  neir  HctU 
Zachaiia.^1>«Mruciion  of  PnWic  Htshway*  in  Palemlnc— Wjid^  Biyir- — Hnined  Aqae- 
diKi.- Kiirai  el  Ilorak-— .Wfiiroft's  Paob.— Fomitain  nofth-U'est  of  the  Upper  Pool. — 
Supply  of  Wafer  Ibr  the  l-ool^. — MaBitiireiri  I'cjbcrlpuon  of  the  Fourttain- — Ktiincd 
Aqne<luc(a  ta  the  Nerj^hlnn  iiijt  V^lleyi^^'AqufdiKi  10  Jcruulcvn. — 'tdntet  PooL^^Iq. 
moo'i  Vniejsrilv  CMdcrts.  Ami  Pool*  of  Wat«.^Al|>ipe  Swift-^TragWal  Inodcut- — 
PJ  Khridr  St  G«nrsc,--Tckfi'3.  Tckoa— Amo*,- The  Wije  Woman.  IXitid,  JoabL — 
Mucbircl  Khflfcilfln.  Cave  "i  Adullanj.— Tjrwhiil  iJr^ke'v  tVKrrpEion  of  the  Cave- — 
l>av{d'4  Connection  with  Ihe  Cii«  ^'f  AduUm— City  of  Adullam.— Jebcl  el  Kui^xUs. — 
Pcili'hMcertm^Hef odium— Burial -irface  0*  Herod  Ihe  Gt««l.— Frank  MouKiiaiiv— 
J<UI  1I  rurtitfi*  10  Mai  Sjba.— Saut*  Saba.-CnJb,  Ktam 301 
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XII. 

SANTA  SABA  TO  JERICHO, 

,  Sifao^^-^tnt  Saba.—Sjfti^  Saba  io  tkc  Dead  S«i  and  'Ai«  tt  Snlllfl.* 
jMip«Mvf^.^-C(ak  of  Juniper.^ Kloaht  H<nnofi,^The  Jordiri.-^rUin  oi  ftthha.^^ 
Tjotnian  «irh  ihc  JM[riaM  lo  ibe  Jorrfin,— The  Dt4d  Sea-— VJtil  of  Vctpaaian. — 
Rdsni  of  the  Ptlgiiin*  to  ^cniialcEn-^Cqmpmg^grDitnd  tt  'Aid  ci  Sultin-— lij(itnxri« 
AftiirdiipCti* — 'Atii  iHk  md  'Ain  KiualrncK — Mjirth  of  Itie  Hcbrcwi  to  athick  Ai — 
K(U(  oi  UitKon— W:)>Jy  Niui'loicb  lo  llciheL<-<:uile  of  piKli.— 'Aln  Oak  10  th« 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  land  where  the  W«^d-^ladt:-Flt:^h  dvvdt  among  mtrn 
must  fvxT  continue  to  be  an  important  |>art  of  Rcvelalion; 
and  Palestine  may  ho  fairly  rrgardcd  as  the  divindy  pre- 
pared tablet  whereupon  GikIS  messages  tu  men  liave  been 
aven  in  ext^r-living  characters  by  the  Ga^at  Piibh'shcr  of 
Glid  Tiding*.     That  thi*  fact  in\t*ts  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land  with  special  im|xjrtance,  needs  ncilhL-r  proof  nor 
Sltstration.      But  there  are  other  considerations  which  im- 
part to  it  a  deeper  and  more  practical  interest.     It  is  from 
\hk  bnd  we   have  received    that   marvellous  spiritual  lan- 
guage through  which  we  gain  neariy  all  true  religious  knowl- 
cdfet     Here  it  was   dexnscd  and  first  used,  and  here  are 
i^j^  iu  besi  illu>trauoiis.     To  form  an  adequate  tiomcn- 
claiurc  for  the  thoughts  of  (iod.  and  the  want?>  of  mankind, 
^Zfi  the  problem;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
thU  Ka5  a  matter  of  ±«upreme  importance,  and  not  easily  ac- 
complished— one  wholly  beyond  the  unaided  skill  of  man  to 
achieve;  nor  could  it  be  effected  once  for  all.  and  suddenly, 
by  any  act  even  of  Almighty  power.      We  learn  from  his- 
tory that  it  required  fifteen  centuries  of  time*  and  an  cndltss 
array  of  providential   arrangements,  co-ojicrating  with    hu- 
man  and    superhuman  agents   and    agencies,  to  briiig    this 
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medium  of  intercourse  between  God  and  man  lo  the  ntrcdc 
perfeclion. 

Numerous  and  complicated  as  were  the  instrumentalities 
employed,  and  extending  over  many  generations  of  wonder- 
ful histor)\  still  they  may  be  all  grouped  under  two  funda- 
mental expedients — 

The  ^clcct^1g«  tmininjj,  and  governing  uf  a  peculiar  p&> 
pie;  and, 

The  creating  and  preparing  an  appropriate  home*  for 
tlieni. 

Abraham  and  Canaan,  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  the  Land 
of  Promise,  the  long  ongoing  and  outworking  of  the  Mo!»aic 
Economy,  in  conjunction  with  the  physical  phenomena  of 
their  earthly  Inheritance — by  and  through  all  these  did  the 
Spirit  o!  Inspiration  evolve  and  perfect  man's  religious  lan- 
guage. Palestine,  fashioned  and  furnished  by  the  Creator's 
hand,  was  the  arena,  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  the  actors 
brought  upon  it,  and  made  to  perform  their  parts  by  the 
Divine  Master,  When  Ihc  end  and  aim  had  been  reached, 
the  language  of  the  kingdom  fully  developed  and  matured, 
the  King  himself  appeared,  and  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  wa» 
sent  forth  on  its  high  mission  of  mercy  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Like  other  book^,  the  Bible  has  had  a  home,  a  birthplace ; 
but.  beyond  all  other  examples,  this  birthphcc  has  given  form 
and  color  to  its  language-  The  underlying  basis  of  this  won- 
derful dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  found  in  the  land 
itself.  But  as  in  the  resurrection  '^tliat  was  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and  aften^-ard  that 
which  i&  spiritual,"  so,  in  the  process  of  developing  mans 
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religious  language,  it  nvas  preceded  by  and  grew  out  of  the 
nataral  and  the  mundano.  Frnm  thu  material  and  the  hu- 
man wcR!  evolved  the  spiritual  and  the  divine*  The  mate- 
ria] out  of  which  wa-s  formed  our  spiritual  dialect  was  of  the 
earth  earthy,  requiring  to  be  transformed  and  transfigured 
crc  it  could  become  a  fit  medium  for  things  heavenly. 

To  see  and  to  study  to  llie  best  ad\antage  this  ti'ansfigu- 
ation  of  language,  we  must  resort  to  Palestine,  where  it  was 
Crst  learned  and  spoken.  That  land,  wc  repeat,  ha&  had  an 
al^)er\'ading  influence  upon  the  costume  and  character  of 
Ihc  Bible.  Without  the  former,  the  latter,  as  ive  now  have 
iUeould  not  have  been  pruducird.  To  aMrertain  this  [act* 
ind  to  notice  by  what  process  of  analogy  and  of  contrast 
the  physical  and  the  mundane  came  to  signify  and  illustrate 
ihiogs  spiiitual  and  heavenly,  may  well  occupy  much  of  our 
ittention  during  this  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land, 

L^t  us,  therefore,  deal  reverently  with  it,  walk  softly  over 
ihcftc  acres  once  trcxldcn  by  the  feel  of  patriarchs,  pmphets. 
ind  sacred  poets,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
l^t  us  put  off  the  soiled  f^'indnl  of  worldHness  and  sin  as 
irc  enter  this  cunsecTalcd  domain.  Then;  is  design  in  this 
grouiMng  of  mountains  and  plains,  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and 
m'ers.  the  desert  and  the  sea.  with  all  their  vegetable  and 
animal  products,  and  in  the  marvellous  and  miraculous  inci* 
dente  and  phenomena  in  the  sacred  record  These  thinj^ 
irere  not  the  result  of  blind  chance,  were  not  merely  natural, 
but  beyond  and  above  that,  for  wc  see  in  them  the  sujjer- 
natura]  and  the  divine. 

The  Land  and  the  Book  constitute  the  all-perfect  text 
of  the  Word  uf  God,  and  can  be  best  ^^tudicd  tu'^cther.     To 
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read  the  one  by  the  light  of  the  other  lias  been  the  privilege 
of  the  Author  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  gm-em- 
ing  purpose  in  publishing  is  to  furnish  additional  facilitie^f 
for  this  delightful  study  to  those  who  have  not  been  thus 
favored. 

The  sites  and  scenes  described  in  tlie  work  were  visited 
many  times  during  the  authors  long  residence  in  the  coun- 
trj';  and  the  results,  so  far  a*i  they  bear  an  Biblical  illustra- 
tion, appear  in  the  current  narrativxr.  The  conversations  are 
held  in  the  open  country,  on  horseback,  by  the  way-iide,  or 
beneath  the  travellers'  tent,  and  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
regard  himself  as  the  compagnon  de  voyage ;  for,  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  his  fellow4raveller  is  not  a  mythical  abstrac- 
tion, whose  office  is  merely  to  introduce  new  themes,  but  a 
real  and  true-hearted  friend,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose and  aim  of  our  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land. 
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JAFFA 

^'  »\  J;iffj-— Drfficnliy  of  Linrfiiig.— Fir*t  Vitw  <>f  the  Land  nf  ProBbv. — Main 
Tba>gB(*h^r  — Bilrjh. — Aeitquiiy  o(  JalTi,— AndronKdii  md  J'crieni.— H.  Sc*tiru». 
-*)fcdmi  jAfr^DMgtrout  l{oid»tt4(L— Szwutl—Tbc  Prophet  Jonah.— Wh^k* 
ti  tl«  MtdiKrrjnean--^Joiah'A  Goard.^Ta^ihfib.— fious  L^ngvige  of  tbt  Orient 
•1%— JvoAh  en  Niirci«lL^tVcpatst)o«it  Ad  ibc  Juiimcy.^-Guiilrn*  uf  jAfrA.-^PrrHiii 
U'lUr-whcd.— HhuMit— )f«lhodK  of  IrrigjiioiL — Wdtcr-whtcl  at  tUitiaih.^U'aTcr- 
iif  mh  the  Fool.— FreJt*  orf  J«Ai.— How  \>tnt  lo  ob*crvc  \n  Pjltstinc— Mosul's 
View  vi  the  I'romutd  Land.— Oriental  Fair.^Dotcaj.— Cny  Gale,  and  Bil^licil  Al- 
Ivnni  rn  U, — Saracen*;  Founf^i;. — WatuU^rtnt:*  tlirouj^h  ihe  Citjr* — Jaffi  and  its 
SiBDvading*^— llouK  <d  Simmt  ihe  TanftGi,<--TanheTics.— PoCter  a&d  Whecl.--Cutt- 
m  «f  bivakns  I><n^  Vcsid*.— Sheid  ai  the  IlraTlb  and  tbc  Tit— pAlt^linc  lh« 
llittv  of  tfie  Uiblv;— Minitrti  uf  6il4it4]  pQCih— AiiA[pi»  of  ihc  Ftiii  Tului.— Nit- 
*nl  Haato  of  our  tuiigjoua  Ijrigun^Ei 

April  4^ 

I  havk  been  here  for  several  day*  awaiting  your  arrival,  waicb- 
«B  Ihc  wcaihcr  with  no  liccle  anxiety,  and  fearing  lest  the  sea 
ibtwld  be  loo  rough  to  pcrmrt  of  a  Landing;,  in  xvhich  case  you 
would  have  been  taken  up  to  Haifa  or  even  Beirut. 

That  M'ould  have  been  n  seriotw  inconvenience  to  m  both :  and, 
indeed,  the  captain,  after  wc  left  Port  Said,  thought  it  would  vcr>' 
likely  occur.  And  e\xn  when  anchored  in  this  most  unquiet  of 
toad3tc:ulj4.  the  prospect  of  yetting  on  shore  was  far  from  encourag- 
ing;' Only  one  boat  came  out  to  U4.  ^nd  that  wafi  so  to&^cd  and 
buflVted  by  the  wave&,  that  it  v>'at%  nearly  impofnible  to  get  into  it. 
and  not  a  little  dangerous  aftcnvardi^ 

A  not  uncommon  experience.     Bui  the  storm  is  now  over,  you 
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safe  on  land,  and 


fair  weather  for  some; 


may  count  u[ 
time  to  come.     Let  us  extricate  ourselves  from  this  noi*iy  multi- 
tude around  Ibe  landing.     Give  your  keys  to  our  energetic  cook. 
Siltm«  and,  with  the   assistance  of  the  porters,  he  wUl  pass  your 
baggage  through  the  Custom-house,  and  bring  it  out  to  our  plca<u^ri 
ant  quarters  in  one  of  Jaffii's  far-famed  orange  gardens,  ^^ 

My  first  view  of  this  Land  of  Promise  has  been  gloomy  and 
discouraging  to  the  L'Uft  degree.  A  long  low  reach  of  featureleiu 
coa«t,  dimly  visible  througli  the  t^pray  from  angry  wnvcii,  was;  aII 
that  could  be  seen  at  carty  dawn,  as  we  approached.  Not  a  hill, 
nor  n  hou9c,  hot  even  a  boat,  relieved  the  dismal  solitude,  until  wc 
reached  thb  tumultuous  roadstead  in  front  of  the  tuwti.  I  cui 
readily  believe,  however,  that  in  a  calm,  clear  day  Jaffa  and  its  im- 
mediate surroundings  would  present  a  very  pretty  and  smiling  pros* 
pcct,  and  striking  appearance  to  one  approaching  from  the  sea;  so 
I  shall  make  haste  to  dismiss  my  first  impressions,  and  with  other 
eyes  look  upon  these  scenes  as  fancy  <Jrcvv  and  colored  them  in 
early  boyhood;  and  even  if  every  prospect  docs  not  please,  I  am 
resolved  to  be  content  with  things  as  I  find  them,  and  make  the 
best  of  them. 

A  ^cn^iblc  rcwtution,  and  one  which  will  not  dcmariH  any  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  self-control  to  obieri'c:  for  there  are  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  lof^y  mountainn  covered  with 
snow;  hilts  and  valleys  and  wide  plains  carpeted  with  gay  fiowcrs; 
lakes,  rivers,  and  st^ea^l^  baptized  with  beauty;  ant)  sacred  !^ic9' 
and  scenes  mnumcrabtc,  and  of  the  very  deepcttt  interest. 

New  and  strange  they  certainly  are,  at  any  rate,  This  street 
along  which  wc  arc  threading  our  way.  with  some  difficulty  and  a 
little  dani^cr,  is  a  genuine  novelty. 

It  is  Jaffii  s  one  thoroughfare,  through  which  nearly  all  her  com* 
mercc  to  and  from  the  lea  ha»  to  pass ;  and  as  it  is  narrow,  and 
crooked,  and  crowded,  one  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  to  avoid 
unpleasant  collisions. 

Of  that  wc  have  already  been  admoniithcd  more  than  once.  We 
were  nearly  run  down  by  a  huge  bale  of  goods,  borne  along  on 
poles  by  eight  stout  porters,  keeping  atep  to  a  monotonous  chant. 
Our  next  encounter  wan  with  Bcduwin  Arabti  carr^'ing  long  spear», 
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ud  riding  horses  wilder  than  themselves,    Wc  stepped  into  a  shop 
to  let  tticni  pass. 

Yes:  And  U  I  had  not  pushed  you  suddenly  into  a  recess,  you 
would  have  had  an  awkward  adventure  with  that  stnnc  of  loaded 
fametft. 

My  attention  u'ac  attracted,  (or  the  momc^nt.  hy  a  family  of 
yming  pups,  \ying,  with  their  mother,  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
Ureet.  in  imminent  clanger  of  being  erusbed  to  death,  when  tho»c 
camels  were  fairly  upon  mc  crc  I  wax  aware  of  their  approach,  for 
their  soft,  spongy  feet  give  no  ivaming  to  the  wrtj-fart-r. 

Doge;  are  too  numerous  in  these  streets  to  call  for  special  sym- 
pathy ;  and  you  will  soon  learn  to  let  them  alone,  if  they  will  <lo 
tke  same  by  you-  But  both  they  and  the  cameU  are  ver>'  Biblical 
vkimaU,  and  wc  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  At 
present,  let  ns  pa^s  out  of  the  city  through  this  open  splice,  in  front 
o(  what  was  once  Jaffa's  only  gate. 

The  crowd  is  more  dense,  noisy,  and  picturesque  here  than  with- 
in the  city.  What  tempting  grOLtfis  for  the  pencil  or  the  brush  of 
die  artist  and  the  photographer's  camera  * 

We  shall  have  opportunity  hereafter  to  contemplate  them  at 
oui  leisure ;  therefore,  we  will  continue  our  walk  to  the  biarali  that 
^  txrcn  placed  at  our  disposal  by  an  old  friend,  who  <lelights  in 
actf  of  Oriental  hospitality- 
Wbat  is  a  bi&rah? 

it  [s  the  local  name  for  an  enclosed  garden,  planted  with  or* 
ingc  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  irrigated  with  water  from 
1  «cil  or  bir.  The  name  is  very  appropriate,  since  every  tree,  and 
bu^,  and  flower  hi  tlie  bi^rah  dejicnds  for  its  very  life  upon  the 
water  from  the  bin  Vou  will  soon  become  familiar  with  this  and 
nthtr  matters  connected  with  these  deUi^htful  gardens,  for  here  we 
neat  the  entrance  to  our  own- 

Thk  is  indeed  refreshing:  and  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
ilt«comfort«  of  the  ship  tu  ihU  quii^t  and  fragrant  garden  remindit 
one  of  the  enchanting  ficenc?  in  the  Arabian  Nighti- 

I  am  glad  you  find  our  quarters  so  agreeable.  Make  the  moat 
of  them  while  the  illvaion  lastft,  for  >'ou  will  be  disenclianted  only 
tou  MKm. 
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a  which   to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  froni   il  he 
oiled  for  Tarshi^fh. 

B>Mhc*byc.  do  you  think  there  is  any  roundition  Tor  the  idea  of 
Kcbnd  and  others,  that   the  story  ahout  AndronunUi  -md  IVri^PK 
'  oT^i fitted  from  come  confuted  account  of  Jonah  .md  the  whale, 
wtijch  had  reached  the  Greeks  through  the  Bailors  of  TarshUh  ? 

Possibly ;  and  it  i%  certainly  curiouat  that  Pliny,  after  alluding  to 

the  «toTy  of  Andromcdn,  My3  that   M,  Se4Ufu»,  among  other  won- 

[ifcrful  relics,  sltowed  the  bones  of  a  wild  beast  brought,  during  his 

>t«liieihip,  to  Rome  from  Jop|>a,  a  walled   town  of  Judaiui.     The 

length  was  forty  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  hb^  f-rcater  than  the 

height  of  an  Indian  elephant,  and  the  thickness  of  the  5kin  was  a 

foot  And  a  half !     Tlii^  may  veil  have  been  a  whale,  if  not  the  idcn*- 

tical  one  in  whose  belly  Jonah  passed  ihrec  days*     The  fact,  ;dso, 

that  in  the  mythical  fable  of  Perncua  and  Andromeda  the  name 

Upolis  occuri  as  that  of  a  eity  connected  with  the  same,  strongly 

favors  the  original  identity  of  the  stories.     But  Jaffa  has  a  history 

not  r\:tdc  up  of  fable«,  and,  alas !  for  the  mo&t  part,  written  tn  blood. 

Scarcely  any  other  town  Ivi-i  been  ^o  often  overthrown,  sacked,  pif> 

hgcd,  burned,  and  rebuilt.     It  woitld  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the 

tninutc  detail  of  t}>e->e  di^sters,  and  they  may  be  feathered  from  the 

Dibic,  the  book*i  of  the  Maccabee,^  Jo^ephun,  the  Oreek  and  Roman 

htftoriam,  Rusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  of  the  fatliers  and  from  the 

chronicles  of  the  Crusades  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,     in  our 

diy4  hifi  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety  in  connection  with  Hona- 

putc,  the  pla*^c,  and  the  poisoning  of  his  sick  soldiers.     I  myself 

«u  ^ut  up  wilhin  it  for  forty  dtiys  in  1(^34,  while  il  ivas  besieged 

b)Mlic  mouniaineers  in  revolt  against  Ibrahim  Pa^ha.     Mr  Anutun 

Uura<l,our  consul  at  the  time,  told  me  that  the  present  city  was 

iJicn  not  a  hundred  yean*  old.     In  con^tequence  of  th(?  pirates  who 

Unted  tllit  coa«t  during  ihv  early  life  of  hU  father,  Jaffa  n'ns  en^ 

tirdy  deserted,  and  the  inh;ibitan1s  retired  to  Ramleh  and  Ludd. 

He  bim&cir  remembered  when  there  *-a»  only  a  single  i;;uard-hou3c, 

orcapied  by  a  few  ^oldicn,  who  gave  notice  to  the  menliants  in 

Ramleb  when  a  sliip  arrived.     With  this  ;kgn:es  the  account  of  the 

idc«obtion  of  Tyre  at  the  same  period  and  from  the  same  cause. 

Stdi  lactfl  reveal  the  wrelcluxl  stale  of  the  country  during  those 
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times  of  utter  anarchy.  When  Bonaparte  came  here,  hoivcvcr, 
Jaffa  ha<I  again  risen  to  :<onie  import;ince»  anJ  it  has  been  growing: 
ever  since.  Forty  >^ais  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its 
gardens  were  about  six  thousard:  now  they  must  be  fiTtccn  thou. 
«ind  at  lea^t,  3tnd  eoinmerce  liai  incrcAiced  at  even  a  greater  rati<k 
Several  sources  of  prosperity  account  for  the  cxi^tenee  and  rapid 
inerca^c  of  Jaffa.  U  U  the  natural  ]andinj^*-plaee  of  piJgrtm*i  to 
Jcruftttlem,  Cl]H>liau?«,  Jcvv^  aitd  Mwskmn,  and  tliey  have  given  riac 
to  a  considerable  iratJc.  The  Holy  City  itself  has  also  been  coik 
stantJy  growing  in  importance  during  the  present  generation.  Then 
ihcre  arc  extensive  e^tabti;^hmerl»  for  llie  martufacture  of  $nap,  not 
only  here  but  in  Ramlch^  Ludd.  N^blus,  and  Jcnisalem.  much  of 
which  19  exported  from  thin  port  to  the  cities  along  the  coast,  to 
Kgj'pl,  and  even  to  A^ia  Minor  through  Tarsus.  The  fruit  trade 
from  Jaffa  Is  likewise  quite  considerable,  and  lately  there  have  been 
lar|;e  shipments  of  grain  to  Europe.  Add  to  this  that  silk  U  now 
being  cultivated  along  the  river  'Aujehn  and  in  the  gardens  about 
the  city,  arul  the  present  prosperity  of  J:fcffa  is  fully  e>:p]ained.  And 
unless  Eur^ipean  cnterpri:--c  nhM  hereafter  con:itriiet  a.  railro:id  which 
will  carry  off  these  sources  of  wealth  to  some  more  secure  harbor, 
Jaffa  must  continue  to  rise  in  importance  for  ages  to  come,  I'he 
harbor,  however,  is  very  inconvenient  and  insecure.  Vessels  of  any 
corstilerabie  burden  must  lie  out  in  the  open  roadstead — a  very  un- 
easy t>crth  at  all  times:  and  even  a  moderate  wiad  will  oblige  them 
to  «lip  their  cib!c?<  and  run  out  to  sea,  or  seek  anchorage  at  Haifa, 
^ixty  miles  distant. 

JafTa  is  equally  celebrated  for  her  dangerous  harbor  and  for  her 
fruitful  gardens.     Most  modem  travellers  allude  to  this  fact. 

Yoti  need  not  limit  the  rcm-ark  to  modern  times-  SarwulT  who 
came  here  nearly  eijjht  hundred  yfur*  ago.  lhu*t  reports  his  experi- 
ence :  "  Thtf  very  d:iy  wo  caitil*  in  «ght  of  the  port  one  *aid  to  me, 
1  believe  by  divine  in^ipiration,  *  Sir,  go  on  shore  to-day,  lef^t  a  storm 
come  on  in  the  nt;*ht,  >^hich  will  render  it  impossible  lo  land  to* 
morrow/  When  1  hcarxl  tlii5  I  Wiis  >uddeiily  M:ticd  with  a  great 
desire  of  landing,  and,  having  hired  a  boat,  went  into  it  with  all  my 
companions ;  but,  before  1  had  reached  the  shore,  the  sea  was  trou* 
bled,  and  became  continually  more  tempestuous.     Wc  landed,  how- 
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rvCr, with  God's  grucc,  uithout  hurt:  and  entering  tlic  city,  weary 
And  hungr^',  we  ^^ccurcd  a  lodging,  and  reposed  our;i;Kc5  that  iii^Iit. 
Hut  next  morning,  a^  we  were  reluming  from  church,  uc  heard  the 
rouinj;  of  the  ^ra  and  the  sliouC5  of  the  people,  and  saw  that  every- 
body K'a»  in  cotifosion  and  sstonifthmciU.  We  were  also  dragged 
a^ng  with  the  crowd  to  the  ^ihoro,  where  we  saw  the  wavc^i  svfcW- 
ing  higher  than  mountJ-in^.  and  innumerable  bodies  of  drowned 
,p«r»ondt  of  both  sexes;  scattered  over  the  beach,  while  the  frag- 
ments tit  shipfi  were  sc.ittcTcd  on  every  side."  lie  then  continues, 
giving  a  most  appallini^  description  of  the  awful  shipwrecks  and 
death,  and  clofie^  by  as^ncrting  thai  out  of  thirty  very  large  ?thips, 
all  hiden  with  palmcr«  and  merchandise,  scarcely  seven  remained 
nfe  when  he  left  the  shore-  "Of  persons  of  both  sexes  there  per- 
ished more  than  a  thousand  that  day.  Indeed,  no  eye  cverr  behehl 
a  greater  mii-fortune  in  the  space  of  a  siTigle  day;  from  all  which 
Ciitd  snatched  us  by  hts  grace ;  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory  for* 
m:r»     Amen." 

After  makiiig  very  large  abatements  from  the  manifest  cxag- 
eoatiof^  of  this  account,  certain  things  in  it  are  quite  interesting, 
and  accord  well  with  my  own  expenence.  It  14  implti^d  that  the 
fooditcad  1%  liable  to  sudden  and  unexpected  «tonnii,  which  stir  up 
a  tumultuous  sea  in  a  vcr)'  short  time* 

To  the  truth  of  this  1  can  te:itify;  and  I  al^o  approve  of  the 
ulvicc  v(  S^trwuir^  friend,  to  cutiie  011  shore  a9  >uoii  a^  possible- 
Jaffa's  &ca  is  not  to  be  trusted.  When  the  Kg>'i>il3n  fleet  came 
here  in  1834,  with  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  the  moun^ 
tarns.  I  took  a  boat,  with  ihrce  men  to  row  it,  and  Htarted  to  visit 
the  Beet.  It  was  a  bright,  calm  morning  in  the  middle  of  summer: 
but  1  furious  wind  from  the  south-west  arose  suddenly,  and  after 
rouiag  for  two  hoiir$.  wilhoitt  reaching  the  slitp^  ;it  all,  wc  were 
driven  far  10  the  north:  and  finally  a  huge  wave, with  our  boat. on 
tu  back,  rushed  us  far  up  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  fortunately  left 
ui  there. 

The  landing.  aUo,  is  most  inconvenient,  and  often  extremely  daD- 
g«rous.  More  boats  upset,  and  more  lives  arc  lost  in  the  breakers 
at  the  north  end  of  the  ledge  of  rock^  that  defend  the  inner  harbor, 
than  anywhere  eUe  on  this  coa&t.     I  have  been  in  imminent  danger 
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mj'scir,  vitli  all  my  family  in  the  boat,  and  never  look  without  a 
shudtiLT  at  tlik  treacherous  port,  with  its  noisy  surf  tumbling  over 
the  rocks,  as  ir  on  purpose  to  swallow  up  unfortunate  boats.  This 
»  the  Inic  monster  which  has  devoured  many  an  Andromeda,  for 
u'hosc  deliverance  no  gallant  Perseus  was  at  liand.  S 

No  traveller  can  visit  Jaffa  without  being  reminded  of  the  his*™ 
tory  and  adventurer  <^t  the  prophet  Jonah.     Wc  know  that  he  em- 
barked from  this  citj*  when   he  attempted  '*  to  flee  unto  Tanthi* 
from  the  prcM:nce  of  the  Lord;'*  but    where  he  landed  after  th«l 
tempest  and  hb  marvellouzi  crutM:  nith   the  whale  is,  1   suppose*' 
wholly  unknown.     Several  places  along  the  head  of  the  Medtler* 
rancan  claim  the  honor;  and  Joscphus  says ''be  was  vomited  uutjfl 
upon  ihe  Euxinc  Sea  " — a  very  indefinite  exprcs^on,  but  far  enough 
from  here  certainly. 

I  care  very  little  about  these  discrepancies   as   to  the  place. 
There  are  other  questiontf,  however,  of  far  greater  interest.    Th^| 
Bible  says  that  *'thc  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  lo  swallow  up 
Jonah;"*  and  in  Matthew   it   is  called  a  whale  by  our  Saviour.' 
Now.  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  arc  no  tthalcs  in  the  Mcdi-_ 
lerranean. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  whales  arc  no  longer  foimd 
the  Mediterranean;  sttlt.we  have  a  right  to  !(U{;;:gettt  that  the  mult^ 
plication  of  lUiips,  after  the  time  of  Jonah,  frightened  them  out 
it,  u  other  causes  have  driven  all  lions  out  of  ?<ilcHinc,  where  the 
were  once  numerous.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  bt^l  fish-' 
ing  stations,  even  in  the  gR^at  oceans,  have  beer  abandoned  by  the 
whales  because  of  the  multitude  of  whalers  that  visited  them.  Up 
lo  the  time  of  Jonah,  navigation  was  in  its  infanc}-,  ^lips  were  fevfl 
and  smalt,  and  they  kept  mostly  alimg  the  shores,  Icavirg  the  inte- 
rior undisturbed.  Whales  may,  therefore,  have  then  been  common 
in  the  Mediterranean:  and  there  arc  well-attested  instances  on  rec- 
ord of  the  appearance  of  huge  marine  creatures  in  this  sea  in  an- 
cient days.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  whaler  ]  have  repeat- 
edly seen  the  grampus  in  the  deep  sea  west  of  Corsica,  and  others 
assert  that  they  met  with  genuine  whales  in  Ihe  same  neighbor-^ 
hood>and  cUewhcrc  in  tHc  Mediterranean;  and  though  1  have  nci 
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ef  been  so  Fortunate  my«cU.  1  can  Minrcdy  believe  Ihat  intcll^cnt 
tAseTVCTH,  mariners  and  olhcrK.  wimc  of  wliom  were  exp<:nence(l 
rtaJers,  could  have  been  deceived  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  that 
wbatcs  arc  occasionally  stranded  in  thin  sea,  even  In  our  day.  has 
been  established  beyond  contMdiction,  by  the  Taa  titat  a  few  years 
Ago  a  whale  was  driven  on  shore  not  far  from  Lamaca.  in  Cyprus, 
and  those  who  got  po&Acj&ion  of  it  are  said  to  have  realized  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  by  the  trying  out  of  the  oil- 
Again,  during  thr  wintiT  of  1S77  a  whale  camr  ashore  below  Tyre. 
An  attempt  w.ta  made  to  procure  the  skeleton  for  the  museum  of 
the  Syrian  Protectant  College,  but,  owing  to  the  intcrfercnec  of  the 
TnHcifth  authorities  it  wa»  fruMraced.  The  Hebrew  word  dig,  it  \a 
inir,  means  simply  any  greai  fish :  but  nothing  is  );;ained  by  fesoit- 
tnf  to  such  a  solution  of  the  dit^culiy.  Our  Lord  calls  It  a  whale, 
and  1  am  contented  wtth  his  translation:  and  whale  it  was,  not  a 
«hartc  or  tamia,  as  some  critics  maintain.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
alSiir  tt'as  miraculous  and,  as  such,  is  taken  out  of  the  category 
of  difficulties.  If  a  whale  had  never  before  been  in  the  Meditcr* 
rancan.  God  could  brin^  one  to  the  exact  spot  needed  as  easily  afl 
he  broti|;:ht  the  ram  to  the  place  where  Abraham  wn«  to  f^cnfice 
toac.  He  could  also  furnish  the  ncccssar)'  capacity  to  accomplish 
the  end  inlcfidcd.  It  is  idle*  :in(l  worse,  cowardly,  to  withhold  otir 
Caith  in  a  Bible  miracle  until  wc  can  find  or  invent  «ome  way  in 
which  the  thing  might  have  happened  without  any  great  miracle 
^ter  all. 

U  tltcrc  any  gourd  in  ihia  country'  of  growth  «>  rapid  as  to 
OfToborate  the  statement  that  Jonah's  grew  up  in  a  night  ? 

Certainly  not :  but,  without  any  of  that  anxiety  about  the  how 
ud  the  possible  in  miracles,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  an  eco- 
■omical  propriety  in  selecting  this  vine  rather  than  any  other,  and 
for  several  reasons.  It  is  very  commonly  u^cd  for  trailing  over 
l^mporary  arbors.  It  grows  with  extraordinary-  rviptdity.  In  a  few 
<Uys  after  it  tias  fairly  began  to  run.  the  whole  arbor  is  covered. 
It  forms  a  shade  quite  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays  even  at  noon- 
day. It  flourishes  best  ir  the  very  hottest  part  of  summer.  And, 
hstly.  when  injured  or  cut.  it  withers  away  with  equal  rapidity, 
In  Miecting  the  gourd,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  an  adherence  to 
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firthcr  than  is  ncccssar>'  to  secure  the  result  required.  When  Laz- 
arus wA.*t  to  be  r.ii-tccl.  for  example,  Martha  mu.<U  guide  \o  ihc  tcmb: 
fMcne  must  remove  the  stooe  from  the  cave's  mouth,  anil  others 
loose  the  rUcn  La^anl9  from  his  grave <■  clothes.  So.  when  Jonah 
tru  to  be  sheltered  from  the  bunnnt;  »un,  that  \«hicli  wa«  bcitt 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  which  crcft'  with  the  ^catcst  rapidity, 
wu  iclrcted  to  make  the  shade. 

Is  there  Any  re:i«nn  to  );t>ppo«e  tlint  It  watt  not  a  gourd,  but 
^mc  other  plant;  that  of  the  castor-bean,  for  example,  as  many 
learned  critics  have  concluded? 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  vAy,  or  imply,  that  there  U  no  re»:»on 

'for  thiSk  or  for  any  other  opinion  adopicd  by  Iramcd  and  impartial 

'men, after  careful  examination;  but  their  arguments  do  not  for  a 

[  moment  disturtj  my  settled  convichon  chat  it  was  a  gourd,     I  he 

cause  of  their  mistake  may  prob^ibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in 

lhe*e  Shemittc  di.ilcct5,  the  word  kfir'ah,  gourd*  closely  re_scmbleH, 

both  in  form  and  sound,  khurwah,  castor-bean,  josL  as  the  kikton. 

uoiml.  of  Jnn;ih  resembles  the  Egj^pto-Grcek  kiki,  castor-bear,  ac- 

cordinf;  to  Di<>-^:oride*.    Tliesc  accidental  resemblance*  may  have 

led  Jerome  and  others  into  the  opinion  th<it  thry  were  the  same 

plant.      Bill   OncntaU  never  dream  of  training;  a  castor-oil    plant 

vrer  a  booti),  or  planting  it  for  a  shade,  and  thc>'  v^ould  have  but 

(laon  reupcct  for  any  one  who  did.     [t  is  in  no  way  adapted  for  that 

jnirposc,  ivhilc  thousands  ofarbom  arc  covered  with  various  crcep- 

m  of  the   gcttcral    i^ourd  f;uni1y.     An  to  ancient   iranHlaiions,  the 

S<:ptuagint  give^  coloc^nth.  which  i'&A  general  species  of  gourd:  and 

die  Vulgate,  castor-bean.     Augustin  dilfercd  with  Jerome  about 

thjj  vine,  and  even  quarrelled  over  it,  according  to  a  bit  of  patristic 

Kandal     Let  us  not  imitate  them;  for,  though  1  believe  it  vra«  a 

gourd,  I  am  quite  wiliing  that  any  one  should  adopt  that  opinion 

vhich  he  thinks  be^i  supported. 

The  brief  history  of  Jonah  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
caciimbcred  w*ith  a  large  ^hare  of  ubacuritics.  For  example,  who 
were  those  «ailorH?  They  were  not  Jews;  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  prophet,  and  yet  they  conversed  with  him  with- 
QVt  difficulty. 

In  all  probability  they  were  Pliocnicians,  and  their  Language  was 
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therefore  so  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew  that  an  intcrprclcr  was 
not  needed. 

Where   wa.^  Tarihi^h,  to  which  port  or  country*  the  ship  be- 
longed or  was  bound  ? 

Scarcely  any  name  in  Biblical  seoeraphy  su^ests  more  unan- 
«wered  and  iin^inKwenible  qi>e«tion4  than  thii.  The  Arabs  t>cliere 
it  U'A%  T^r$ii«,  ihc  birthplace  nf  Paul,  and  thrir  Hihie  naturally  Mtg- 
gcst*  thU  idea.  In  En{;li6h.thc  name  is  variously  written — Tarshish, 
Tarviift,  and  Taixu^  The  Seventy  do  not  tran^Jate  it  always  alike, 
and  the  Vulgate  is  still  more  confui&cd.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Ed^,  I  rchiikd  some:  lime  in  Jaffa,  and  the  friends  with  uhom  I 
became  ac(|uaintcd  traded  largely  with  Tarsus.  Ships,  loaded  with 
«oap  and  other  anides,  were  constantly  departing  from  "Joppa" 
for  "Tarshish/*  as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  Jonah. 
1  had  then  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  places.  Subsequent 
examination,  however,  hat  led  me  to  modify  thi^  opinion.  It  is 
true  that  Palestine  has  always  traded  with  Asia  Minor  through 
Tarsus:  true,  also,  that  from  Tarsus  to  the  Grecian  islands  the  dts* 
tance  i«  not  great,  and  llie  cnnnertion  by  trade  is  natural  and  un- 
interrupted to  this  day.  It  is  not  forced,  therefore,  to  connect 
Tarsus  and  the  Greek  island*  together,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the 
Bible.  Di>ubtlc?iti  the  fint  trading  voyages  from  Fhurnicia  north- 
ward were  along  the  coa&t.  and  round  the  head  of  thi«  »ca  by  Tar- 
sus, and  thence  westward  to  the  islands.  It  was  not  until  after 
long  experience  in  coasting  tliai  mariners  acquired  courage  and 
skill  to  strike  out  boldly  into  the  sliorclcss  ocean.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  did  this  In  the  days  of  Jonah,  although  the  pilots  of  ' 
Hiram'*  ships  were  celebrated,  even  in  the  times  of  David  and  Sol-  fl 
Oinon.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  "  sliips  of  Tar- 
shish,"  or  Tarsis,  early  became  a  general  name  for  large  merchant- 
ships,  just  as  we  speak  of  an  East  Indiaman  or  a  whaler.  The  name 
may  have  been  derived,  first  of  all,  from  Tarsus  of  Cilicia.  and  sub* 
scquonily  given  to  TartCMus,  country  or  city,  or  both,  in  Spain, 
which  wan  a  colony,  pcrhapf^  from  Tarv-ufL  Arnan,'  Diodorus,'  and 
Strabo'  all  mention  such  a  city,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  Jonah 
meant  to  flee  ttiithcr.  Tarsus,  nearly  on  the  route  to  Nineveh  from 
'  iUex  id.  86.  •  DmkL  Sic  t.  35.  '  Stnk  liL  147. 
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Palestine,  would  not  h.ivc  l)ccn  selected  by  the  rebellious  prophet 
6>r  his  pUce  of  conccalmcnl.  However  this  may  be,  wc  mui^i  giv<; 
aveiy  wide  latitude  to  ihc  expression  "ships  of  Tarshish."  They 
sikd  everywhere — west,  along  all  the  chores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
And  out  into  the  ^Atlantic:  ;tnd  ?raiitli  and  east,  throu|;h  the  Red 
Sea.  alone  the  African  and  Arabian  coasts  as  far  as  India.  From 
Asia  Minor  and  from  S}>ain  they  brought  gold,  silver,  IcMd,  tin.  and 
in>n:  and  from  India  and  the  Katt  came  spices  ^nd  ivory,  and  ebo- 
ny, and  ap<s,  and  peacocks,  as  wc  read  in  ihc  accounts  of  the  Jew* 
iJ»  and  Phoenician  mercliant  navies.  By  the  aid  of  this  thcor>'  wc 
cm  reconcile  thte  Biblical  ^tatemcnt?t  om  to  the  time  occupied  by 
these  ships  ofTarsliish  in  their  expeditions — once  in  three  years. 
Those  tradin;-  with  the  far  Ea*^t,  or  ulth  Ireland  or  England,  might 
require  that  length  of  time  to  complete  their  sales  and  purchases, 
and  to  return  home. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  very  pious  and  becoming  language 
u«d  by  these  heatlien  sailori,  and  tlic  humble  and  penitent  deport- 
ment of  the  king  of  corrupt  Nineveh  ? 

There  13  notbinj^  very  stranj^c  in  this  to  Orientals,  or  to  one 
fuDilbr  with  them.  Such  language  is  univertaL  No  matter  how 
profane,  immoral,  and  even  atheistical  a  niLin  may  be.  yet  will  he, 
on  all  appropriiite  occasions,  ^pc.ik  of  (.lod — the  one  God,  our  God 
^in  phra«e«  the  most  propui-  and  pious.  We  are  abadied  and  con- 
founded in  the  ptew:nce  of  such  holy  talkers,  anti  have  not  courage, 
or,  rather,  have  too  much  reverence  for  sacred  things  to  follow  them 
in  their  glib  and  iK^arlles^  verbragi;.  The  f;ti:t  i>,  I  suppose,  thdt 
Oriental  nations,  although  they  »ank  into  various  forms  of  idolatry, 
■ever  Jost  the  phra«ology  of  the  pure  original  thcosophy-  Wc  arc 
ttnick  with  this  in  all  the  Hiblc  histories  in  which  these  people 
kare  occaiiion  to  speak  of  God  and  hi,^  attributes  The  Cana^Lnices 
CfHild  talk  as  devoutly  as  .^Vbrahain,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  with  as 
much  propriety  as  Daniel.  And  the  same  is  wonderfully  true  at 
Ihc  present  d.iy.  A  hard  old  Druse  of  Lebanon  would  edify  a  Pay- 
ion  or  a  Mart>'n,  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  which  modern  cu^ 
looi  corresponds  more  completely  with  the  ancient  than  in  this 
ptom  talk.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  expression  of  the  kind  we  are  con- 
iidering  which  ha«  not  its  perfect  parallel  tn  the  daily  living  Ian- 
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guagc  of  the  people  around  us.  Place  an  Anh  m  the  circuimUnces 
in  which  these  old  heathen  atc  reprc^tenteil  as  iittinj^  and  s|)eal:ing. 
and  his  cxpres»iouft  will  be  so  similar,  even  to  the  vcr>*  words  and 
peculiar  idioms.  a«  to  suggest  the  idcra  that  ihcy  have  been  learned 
from  the  Bible.  And  yet  this  i:;Lnnot  be,  beenu!«c  ihe  remark  ap* 
pliefi,  in  all  iU  evlcnt,  to  the  Bcd;iuin,  in  whr>*K^  tribes  there  never 
hiot  been  :l  Itlblc,  nor  ;i  man  able  to  read  it,  had  ihcre  been  one. 

In  regard  to  the  profound  impression  produced  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Jvnah  in  Nineveh,  vc  mu^t  nuppoK  that  he  was  attended  by 
9ueh  credential  of  his  pn)]>helic  ofHce  and  mission  ;i<s  cocinnanded 
attention  and  belief.  What  these  crcclcntiaU  were  wc  do  not  know. 
Jonah  "was  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevitci.*'  Perhaps  he  carried  with 
him,  or  there  had  preceded  him.  such  well-authenticated  proof*  of 
his  wonderful  preservation  in  the  whale's  bclty  as  deeply  alarmed 
the  Ninevitcs.  on  wboM:  account,  in  an  imponant  and  portentous 
9cnse«  the  miracle  had  been  wrought.  Nor  h  it  difficult  to  discover 
how  such  reports  might  have  been  spread  abroad.  The  sailors  of 
the  ship  could  testify  that  they  threw  Jonah  overboard  in  a  tem- 
pestuous *ca:  ver>-  IJkely  thry  saw  him  swallowed  by  the  j;reat  fish, 
They  would,  therefore,  be  immensely  amazes!  to  find  him  on  «hore,  ■ 
alive  and  well.  Such  a  thing  would  now  make  a  prodigioiw  noiftc 
in  the  world,  and  the  news  of  it  would  fly  from  city  to  city  with 
incredible  apced.  There  i^  no  rcaiion  to  doubt,  therefore^  that  the 
btory  of  the  piophei  had  preceded  htm  to  Nineveh,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  extnordinary  success  of  his  preaching. 

1  must  now  leave  you  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  return 
to  the  city,  in  order  to  complete  the  preparations  for  our  journey. 
In  ovevhauling  your  b^iggagCt  I  advise  you  to  lay  aside  all  articles 
not  strictly  necessary  for  daily  use.  Evcrj-lhirg  has  tf>  be  carried 
on  mules,  wil!  be  roughly  handled,  and  exposed  to  various  acci- 
dents; and  whatever  can  be  spared  from  your  impedimenta  had 
better  be  forwarded  to  Jcrusaiern  to  await  our  anival  there  some 
forty  days  hence. 

April  4tb.     E\vain^ 

I  have  iKcn  detained  in  the  city  longer  than  I  anticipated,  and 
}'«  have  not  completed  our  preparation*.  My  cook  once  said  to 
mc,  in  excuse  for  a  provoking  dcUy,  "This  pk;n:y  patience  COUn- 
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tfy,**  The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and  you  will  do  well  to  '*  put  on 
llir  ^rmrnt  of  patience/*  according  to  the  Arab  proverb,  for  you 
will  nt-cd  It  every  d:iy- 

'riierc  has  been  no  occAsion  for  the  ufic  of  it  thus  far.  I  have 
been  roaming  about  these  biAra]i»,  looking  M  and  into  things  gen* 
entity.  Our  poMtion  \^  not  only  novel  but  picturoquc.  jtnd  cx- 
ticmely  pleasant.  NuEwitlutanding  all  I  had  heard  and  read  about 
ikcsc  gardens,  1  am  sjrprbed  at  their  extent*  From  the  roof  of 
tbe  house  the  c)*e  wanders  over  a  ventable  wilderne^  of  luxuriant 
rcgelatJOTir  apparently  without  limits,  and  certainly  very  bcauEiful, 
Jaffa  U  Tamed  In  modem  times  for  her  gardens  and  orchards 
of  delicious  fruit  more  than  for  anything  elte.  They  arc  quite  ex- 
tensive, flourishing,  and  profitable,  but  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  f;iet  that  uater  to  any  amount  can  be  procured  in  evcr^' 
^fden,  and  at  a  moderate  depth.  The  entire  pl^iin  i:cems  to  cover 
1  river  of  vast  breadth,  percolating  through  the  sand  en  route  to 
the  lex  Hundreds  of  Persian  water-wheeU,  working  night  and  day, 
produce  no  sensible  diminution.  :knd  thi^  inexhaustible  source  of 
ircatth  underlies  the  \vl>olc  territory-  of  the  Pliilislincs  do\>n  to 
Gaju  at  Ie3»t,  and  probably  much  farther  south,  though  wdb  have 
to  be  »unk  to  a  great  depth  In  many  places  to  reach  the  water. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  i'ersian  watcr-whccIs 
ircrc  here  in  ancient  days  of  Jewish  histor>'?  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  tn  them,  and  they  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose intended- 
Simple  in  construction,  cheap,  quickly  made,  :%con  repaired, 
Qsily  worked,  tlK'y  rai:^-  an  immense  quantity  of  water.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  pumps,  but  ihcy  alwayi  fai! 
and  get  out  of  repair :  and  a<t  there  i«  no  one  able  to  mend  them, 
ihey  are  thrown  atide,  and  tHe  gardener  returns  to  his  n^'ur^h. 
TIm  whole  of  thift  machinery  h  quickly  entimer.^tcd  and  described. 
A  clumsy  eog*wbcel,  fitted  to  an  upright  po»l,  is  made  to  revolve 
norifoiually  by  a  mule  attached  to  a  >wccp;  this  tuni»  a  >irni]ar 
one  pcT^Kndicularly,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  beam,  which 
has  a  Urge  wide  drum  built  into  it,  direaly  over  the  mouth  of 
tlie  well.  Over  this  drum  revolve  two  rough  hawsers,  or  thick 
ropes, made  of  twig!«  and  branches  twisted  togethcr.and  upon  them 
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are  fastened  small  jars  or  wooden  buckets.  One  &ide  dcscendA 
while  the  other  rises,  carr)'ing  the  smalt  buckets  with  ihcm ;  those 
descending  empty,  Ihosc  a^ccndinf;  full,  and  as  they  pass  over  the 
top  they  discharge  into  a  trout^h  which  conveys  ttic  water  to  the 
cistern.  The  teni;th  of  th<rsc  hawsers  antl  the  number  r>f  the  buck- 
el*  dcrpend,  of  course',  upon  ibc  depth  of  the  well,  for  the  buckets 
arc  fa&tcncd  on  the  hawser  about  two  feet  apart.  The  depth  of 
UHslU  in  Jaffa  varies  from  ten  to  forty  fcvt*  If  the  mule  or  camel 
tUTTiA  the  wheel  mpidly,  which  he  ntrely  docs,  a  bucket  with  about 
two  gallons  of  witcr  nil!  be  earned  over  the-  top  oT  it  and  dis- 
charged Into  the  trough  every  second;  and  it  must  be  a  good  pump 
that  will  steadily  do  as  much.  The  hawser  ii^  made  of  twigs,  gen- 
erally of  myrtle,  not  merely  because  it  is  cheap  and  easily  plaited  M 
by  the  gardener  himself,  but  because  its  extreme  roughness  pre- 
vents  it  from  shpplng  round  on  the  wheel,  -is  an  ordinary  rope 
would  do,  and  thus  fail  to  carr>'  up  the  loaded  buckets, 

There  are  other  kind^  of  walcr-whccls  in  this  counir>'-  The 
sliaduf,  so  coni^kuous  on  tlie  Nile,  is  nowhere  to  be  s^en  in  Pales- 
lino, but  the  wclUswcep  and  bucket  arp  u^cd  in  many  pbces:  and  I 
onee  saw  an  Egyptian  working  ait  apparatus  much  like  the  shadflf 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  littli;  rorth  of  the  city  of  Tiberias. 

Another  method  is  common  in  ihU  land  of  riiili^tia,  which  I 
have  i*ljK>  seen  on  the  p]din?>  of  Central  Syria-  A  large  burtalo-skin 
is  so  attached  to  cords  that*  when  let  down  Into  the  well*  it  opens 
and  is  instartly  filled,  and,  being  drawn  up,  it  clo^e^  iio  as  to  retain 
the  water  The  rope  by  which  it  is  hoisted  to  the  lop  works  over 
a  wheel,  and  is  drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  or  camels,  that  walk  directly 
from  the  well  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  and  then  return,  only  to 
repeat  the  opcralton  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  niiscd. 
This,  alsOj  i^t  a  ver>"  *ucce%?iful  mmlc  of  drawing  water. 

The  wheel  and  bucket,  of  dilTerent  ^rts  and  sizes,  are  much 
used  where  the  wralcr  is  near  the  surface,  and  also  along  rapid  riv- 
er*. For  sh;il!ovr  welU  merely  .1  wheel  ly  used,  whose  diameter 
equals  the  desired  elevation  of  the  water.  The  rim  of  thii  wheel 
h  large,  hollow,  and  divided  into  compartments  nnsurenng  the  place 
or  buckets,  A  hole  near  the  top  of  each  bucket  aUowa  it  to  Bll,  as 
that  pitil  of  the  rim,  in  revolving,  dlp^  ufidci   the  water.     Tills,  of 
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QmncKill  be  discliargcd  into  t^ic  trough  when  the  bucket  begins 
tsdoceiu),  and  thus  a  constant  succession  of  streams  falls  into  die 
dsUm.    The  wheel  itself  h  turned  by  oxen,  or  mules,  or  camels. 

This  system  of  wheels  is  seen  on  »  grand  scale  at 
Hums^Hamath,  and  all  along  the  Orontes.     The  wheels 
ibfrt  art  of  enormous  ^\if^.     The  diameter  of 
*sffif  o(  ihoskC  at  Hani:ith  i*  eiyht)^  or  ninety 
fnt    Small  paddles  arc  attached  to  the  rim. 
"id  ihc  stream  is  turned  upon  them 
^'4to«dun  with  hufTicient  force  to 
any  the  huge  wheel  around  with 
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^Ilitiload  of  ascending  buekctB.  These  immense  wheels  are  driven 
^^tbc  nver  ttaelf ;  and  the  water,  carried  up  to  the  required  height, 
^•ufficicnt  to  irrigate  the  extcnMve  gardens.  There  is,  pcrhaps.no 
^faulic  machinery  in  use  by  which  so  much  water  is  raised  to  so 
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I^rcat  an  elevation  at  so  small  an  expense.  Certainly  I  have  ftwn 
none  so  picturesque  or  so  musical.  These  wheels,  with  their  enor- 
mous \Q^d%  slowly  revolve  on  their  gm;tning  axleSt  ail  flay  and  all 
night»cach  one  singini;  a  different  tunc,  with  every  imaginable  vari-^ 
aiion  of  tone.  sobs,  sighs,  shrieks,  and  groans— loud,  louder,  loudest. 
<]oun  to  the  bottom  of  the  g;imu1 — a  concert  wholly  unique  and 
half  inf<:rn;il  in  thr  night,  which,  heard  once,  will  never  be  for- ^ 
gotten. 

To  what  does  Mo^efi  refer  m  the  eleventh  chapter  and  tenthi 
verse  of  Deuteronomy ?     "For  the  land,  whither  thou  gac»t  in  to 
possess  it^  is  not  as  the  land  of  Eg>"jjl,  from  whence  yc  canie  out, 
where  thou  sowedH  chy  seed,  find  w-itcred^i  fc  with  thy  foot,  a5 
a  gartlen  of  herbs,"' 

The  reference,  perhaps,  is  to  the  manner  of  conducting  thel 
water  about   from  plant  to  plant,  and  from  furrow  to  furrow,  iQ^ 
irrigating  a  garden  of  herbs.     1  have  often  watched  the  ganlcier 
at  this  fatiguing  and  unhealthy  work.     When  one  place  is  suffi- 
ciently s^ituratcd,  he  pushes  a-side  the  soil  between  it  and  the  next^ 
furrow  with  his  foot,  ;tnd  thus  continues  to  do  until  all  are  wa-| 
tered.      He  is  thus  sometimes  knec.d^cp  in  mud,  and  many  are 
the  di^as^i  generated  by  thi*  sl,ivii;h  work. 

Or  the  reference  tray  be  to  certain  kindi;  of  hydraulic  machines 
which  were  turned  by  the  feet,  ]  have  ficcn  small  water-whccU 
thu»  worked,  and  it  appeared  to  jne  to  be  very  tedious  and  toiL^ 
sonic.  If  the  whole  country  h<id  to  be  irri^'atcd  by  such  a  pru* 
ccssy  it  would  require  a  nation  of  slaves  like  the  Hebrews,  and  task- 
masters Jikc  the  Egyptians  to  make  it  succeed.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  meaning  of  Mo^s  the  Hebrews,  no  doubt,  h.-id 
learned  by  bitter  experience  what  it  was  to  water  with  the  fool, 
and  this  would  add  great  force  to  the  allusion,  and  render  doubly 
precious  the  goodly  land  which  drank  of  the  rairt  of  heaven,  and 
required  no  such  dnjdt:ery  to  make  it  fruitful.  M 

The  fruits  of  Jaffa  are  the  same  a*  those  of  Sidon,  but  with  cen' 
tatn  VAri^ticns  in  their  character.     Srdnn  ha<(  the  best  bananas.  Jaffa 
furnithe^  the  best  pomcgranatr*.     The  oranges  of  Sidon  are  more 
juicy  and  of  a  richer  l^avor  th^n  thoM  of  Jaff^ ;  but  the  latter  a 
■  Sec  itluftiAiXon  on  pofc  14- 
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ttfgcr,  hing  on  the  trees  much  later,  and  will  bear  tn  be  tihtpped 
lodbiant  rc^riona.  They  are,  thcrerorc.  more  valuable  to  th«  pro- 
iitcT.  It  U  here  that  you  see  in  perfection  fragrant  bto^oms  en- 
orcling  golden  fruit.  In  March  and  April  iIicm'  J^Ka  garcien^  arc 
initoJ  enchanting.    The  air  ia  overloaded  with  the  cnin^lcd  ^cw- 


hmt  of  orajif^e.  lemon,  apple,  aj>ncot.  fjtiinee.  plum,  -inti  cliina  trees 
in  bloMom,  The  people  then  frequent  the  biiinth,  ait  on  miU*  be- 
Dcatli  the  grateful  nhi&dc.  »Jp  eoffcc,  smoke  the  nargileh,  sing,  con- 
itrv,  or  »1ccp.  as  best  suits  their  individual  idioayncrafties,  till 
crefliDg.  when  ihcy  Jowly  return  to  their  homes  in  the  city.     To 
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US  of  the  restlcftft  West  \hh   way  of  makintj  kaif  soon  wearies  by| 
iU  slumberous  monotony,  but  it  is  clysitim  to  the  OriLMital. 

Arc  tlic*io  orchards  rem  un  era  live  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view?  | 
1  am  informed  that  they  yield  ten  pc;r  cent,  on  tUc  capital  tn»l 
vested,  clciir  of  all  expense.  Our  friend  Mr.  Munul  tells  tne  that'] 
a  biArah  which  costs  loo.ooo  piastres  will  produce  annuitlly  15,000; 
but  5000  uf  thi>  mti^t  be  cxpcadci!  in  irii^;itJon,  ploughing,  plant-, 
ing,  and  manuring.  This  allows  the  proprietor  10^000  piastrc»,{ 
which  is  a  fair  profit  on  capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 


Apnl  51b. 

1  can  hardly  realise  that  1  am  in  the  land  where  the  Patriarchs 
dwelt:  and  so  many  things,  new  and  strange,  solicit  aitcntion  atH 
every  turn,  that  I  fee!  bewildered,  and  know  not  with  what  to  begin. 

Naturally  enough,  and  under  such  circunistanccs.  the  inquiry. 
"  How  best  to  observe?"  is  eminently  ap]»ropmte.  Many  traveller* 
paiw  rapidly  through  this  country  with  c>'cs  that  see  not  and  hearts 
that  c^tniiot  understand,  ^uch  had  better  remain  a^v^y,  since  thcy^ 
Icam  nothing  wcrth  knowing;  in  return  for  weaQ'  daya.  slceplc 
nightSt  nnd  general  discomfQrt.  One  short  rule  mil  save  you  from] 
such  a  result— be  ever  on  the  watch  ^  and  allow  nothing  novel 
strange  to  pass  unquestioned. 

As  to  asking  questions.  I  shall  need  neither  rule  nor  prompter. ' 
Half  a  dozen  arc  seeking  a  solution  this  veiy  minute*  Remember 
this  is  our  first  walk  in  the  Land  of  Promise — a  land  of  promises 
scarcely  less  inlcre*iling  to  me  than  were  those  given  to  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  him, ''Arise,  walk  through 
the  land,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  Che  breadth  of  it.  for  1  will  give 
it  unto  thee."  J 

To  walk  thus  ihningh  thr  Inrd  is  thf  exnct  purport  of  my 
visit,  and  I  mean  to  make  it  mine  from  Dan  to  Bccrsbcba  before 
I  leave  it. 

Do  you  expect  to  gain  5iieh  nn  inheritance  ax  lhi?t  in  a  few 
months?  AbT^ham  himself  never  M:t  foot  on  one -tenth  of  this 
lenitory,  and  Moses  only  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it — not  a  bad 
one.  though,  if  the  day  was  as  intensely  clear  as  this.  One  seems 
to  look  quite  to  the  bottom  of  heaven's  profoundcst  azure, "  where 
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tbcenriatting  Uslt^  abide."  Through  such  utter  Ininaparcncy  did 
ibeLoidshow  unto  Moses,  ffom  the  top  of  Mount  Abartm,  "all  the 
hnd  of  Gilcnd  taiilo  Dan,  and  al!  Naphtatt,  ami  the  J^ind  of  Ephraim 
aod  Maiuft«ch,  and  .lil  the  land  of  Jtiduh  unto  ihc  utmost  »cd,  4ind 
(he  wuih,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  cliy  of  palm- 
trcn.vato  Zoar."*  Xor  need  there  have  been  any  miracle  in  ihc 
nutter.  Though  k  hundred  and  twenty  year*  old,"  his  eye  was  not 
din^nor  bis  natural  force  abated"*  >(or  is  it  necessary  to  chmb 
where  Uo«c5  stood,  far  I  can  guide  you  to  many  a  Pi^h  on  Hcr- 
"lonind  Lebanon  from  whence  llic  view  is  far  more  extensive. 

At  present  my  attention  is  wholly  occupied  by  things  imme- 
diitelp  around  me.  Before  entering  the  city,  let  \.\^  $top  find  f^tudy 
ths  motley  crowd  of  busy  townsfolk,  countrj'  peasants,  and  foreign 
pflpim,  strangely  intermingled  among  camels,  horses,  mules,  and 
WI^CTifnl  donke>-H — a  very  Babel  of  confusion,  every  one  for  him- 
Kl^JOiJ  e;teh  and  all  ambitious  10  make  the  loudest  noi$e  po^ble. 

Et  is  probably  niarket*day,  and  you  have  before  you  a  veritable 

Orioiidl  fiiir.     There  is  no  room  in  the  city  f<jr  ^uch  a  gathettng, 

«Bd  it  is,  therefore,  held  here,  in  this  lar^^e  open  space  outside  the 

^n»cc.    You  may  well  study  it  with  attention,  for  you  will  meet 

vidi  none  of  equal  interest  in  all  our  rambles  through  the  land. 

Umora  and  orangeSr  pomegranates  and  quinces,  apples  and  apn- 

<^*.and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  their  season,  uhtch 

tinsc  extensive  garden*  produce,  are  here  exposed  for  sale.     The 

ftllakin,  also,  from  the  villaees  bring  their  sheep  and  goats,  their 

bmk  and  kids,  their  cows  and  calves,  their  milk  and  butter  and 

cirtie,  ihetr  poultry  ami  <*gg^,  their  fig^  and  olives,  and  every  other 

bad  of  fruit,  fresh  or  dry.  which  they  possess ;  in  bajtketii  or  round 

tays  or  Mnall  earthen  jugs.  Jn  jars  or  large  skin-bottles,  on  camclH 

Or  mules,  or  hor:»c  or  donkey,  on  the  he^ids  of  men  or  boys,  women 

Of  g'fls,  are  they  brought  and  set   down  here  to  be  sold.      Wiih 

tie  proceeds  in  hand  they  enter  the  city  and  sliop,  spending  their 

fMn%  and  canying  home  with  them   in  retuni  every  conceivable 

aitick  that  domestic  necessity  requires  or  fancy  sugg€*ti  for  pcr- 

anul  adornment. 

It  is  indeed  a  novel  and  picure»^ue  scene,  unlike  anj'thing  I 
<  Dent,  mtv.  t-^  '  DcM.  xxiiv.  7. 


Judge  from  their  rags  and  squalid  appearance.  The  sight  reminds 
one  of  Dorcii^  and  llic  wklow*  exhibiting  to  Peier  the  eoairt  and 
garments  which  thdt  benevolent  Jady  had  made.  U  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  she  might  rise  again  from  the  dead,  at  least  in  ^piritt 
for  A  dozen  Dorcas  societie:»  are  needed  in  JafTa  at  the  present 
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Tbc  ca»e  i^  not  as  bad  oi  it  lookfc  Many  of  ihrie  peasants  arc 
tt  coQifortable  circum stances,  and  pinching  poverty  and  absolute 
tant  arc  mrc.  Wc  can  spare  no  more  time  foxi  this  BpccLactc.  hovk-' 
VPtt,  entertaining  aa  tt  may  be  to  you.  Let  u^  enter  tlie  city.  I 
vblt  10  shwf  you  the  must  atriking  arcliiiccluul  object  in  JafTa. 
TWi  "void  place"  in  front  of  what  was  formerly  jafTa'^  only  ijalc 
tas  ttien  the  great  pLicc  of  concourse,  especially  in  tJic  afternoon 
lOd  evening. 

Stop  a  moment.  A  city  gate  is  a  novelty  to  me.  and  I  must 
examine  in  detail  a  iitructure  »o  often  mentioned  in  the  BiblCt 

What  is  there  in  a  mere  city  s^alc  to  attract  attention? 

Very  little,  pcrh.ips,  to  one  who  has  parsed  in  and  out  daily  for 
fo  many  years:  but  many  Biblical  incidents  connect  them^eUeit 
nifh  gates.  Almost  every  city  of  ancient  cHrbrity  had  thum»  and 
I.Ky  were  places  of  groat  importance. 

They   uere,  indeed;    and,  altlinugh    cu;ttom;(   have   changed-  in 
thb  respect,  there  is  still  enough 
mnaining  in  Ihia  countiy  to  re* 
mind  one  of  those  olden  times    d^     >_. 
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when  nearly  trvcry  public  traiiHaction  took  place  at  or  near  ibc  cit^ 
l^atc^.  J^tH'a  lufi  burst  her  »hc]|  by  the  force  cf  sudden  <:x|>unsicn, 
and  lA'itl  Hoon  have  ncUhci'  waJI  nor  gates;  but  scvtrial  other  cities 
in  Syria  nnd  Pdlciitmc  arc  stilt  protected  by  these  venerable  safe- 
guards. 

And  thus  it  was  in  ancient  days.  1  remember  that  ri(;htcous 
Lot.  intent  on  deed*  of  ha*ipiiality,  sat  in  the  gale  of  Sodom  to- 
wards the  cirxe  nf  day,  iu>iTtcwhat  a«  the«e  Arah«  are  nmv  :^ated, 
]  suppose,  and  thereby  be  obtained  the  privilege  of  entcrtainini^ 
unauarc^  thcHc  angeb  who  naved  him  from  the  destruction  of  that 
wicked  city.'  It  Vits  at  the  gate  of  Kirjath-arba,  which  i»  Hebron, 
thai  Abraham  completed  the  contract  for  the  cave  of  M^chpclah, 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  ileth.  before  all  that  went  in  at 
the  gate  of  the  city/  It  w;i*  at  the  simc  phcc  that  Hamor  and 
Sheehem  negotiated  that  fatal  treaty  with  all  that  went  in  at  the 
gate  of  the  city/  which  gave  opportunity  to  those  iicrcc  and  treach- 
erous brethren,  Simeon  and  Levi,  with  in:«truments  of  cruelty  to 
work  out  their  revenge.  "Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fiercer 
and  thdr  wrath,  for  it  wan  cruel/'* 

Since  this  very  unpretending  entrance  to  Jafla  i$  leading  into  a 
long  diMiusston,  lei  us  prepare  ituisetve>  a  ^cat,  as  Job  did  \ihen  he 
went  out  to  the  gate/  and  then  wm;  can  t;ilk  at  our  leisure,  and  our 
ease  as  well.  Yoti  observe  Chat  the  gate-way  is  vaulted,  shady,  and 
cool.  This  is  one  reason  why  people  delight  to  assemble  about  It. 
Ag.iin,  the  curiou*  and  vain  resort  thither  to  sec  and  be  seen. 
Some  go  to  meet  their  associates;  others,  to  w;itch  for  returning 
friends,  or  to  accompany  those  about  to  depart :  while  many  gather 
there  to  hear  the  new.^,  or  to  engage  in  trade  and  traRie.  Vou  re- 
member the  commandment  of  Mo^c^. ''Judges  and  oflficers  shalt 
thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates."'  The  phrase,  "  in  all  thy  gates" 
oecura  four  times  in  thjit  atxtecnth  diaptcr  atone,  and  eUewherc  ao 
uflen  iiii  to  imply  that  U  wa7«  a  prnverbial  expressicMi,  current  among 
the  Hehre^v  people  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  equivalent  in  our  lan- 
guage, for  the  simple  rcLson  that  there  never  has  been  a  state  of 
society  among  us  that  could  suggest  it.     Ifut  this  {#  ju^^t  one  of 
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tho»e  incidenE;i1  alUiftions  to  the  ^ociaL  condition  of  the  people  th^t 
renduTcd  gate*  and  bar*;  amcmg  the  fir«l  cs^entialR  of  cxutcnce. 
which  WG  know,  from  historic  sources,  prevailed  all  over  thb  Und. 
Every  con^idcriibk  Loivn  wa»  wallfrd,  and  had  ^atca,  which  wcic 
always  shut  at  night.  Within  these  gates  everything  of  value  that 
could  be  stolen  had  to  be  brought :  hL'rds  and  flocks,  camels  and 
iicrvants — the  entire  community,  in  fact,  with  all  they  pof^^c^scd. 
Hence  the  rcasoiubleness  uf  the  oft -repeated  command,  that  all 
within  thy  gates,  including  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  ,«hould  participnte  in  the  great  fea»t»  and  in  the  blessed 
rest  of  the  Sabbath — an  enactment  n-n  beautiful  as  it  is  humane. 

I  have  often  been  reminded  of  this  phrase,  and  that  which  sug- 
gested it,  when  in  Sidon,Tyre,  Acre,  and  other  w^illed  town»  of 
thU  country.  As  the  sun  goes  down,  you  ^cc  along  every  con- 
verging lane  and  pathway  men  and  women,  flocks  and  herds,  all 
hastening  towards  the  ctty  gates ;  for  such  is  the  state  of  Insecurity, 
even  at  the  pre^nt  day,  that  nothing  left  outside  and  unguarded 
is  safe  from  robbers  that  are  ever  prowling  around  the  country. 
Again,  each  considcr^ible  haret,  or  ward,  of  a  city  had  separate 
gates  for  itself,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  shut  in  from  every 
other  part — an  anciert  custom,  itill  retained  in  Damascus  and  other 
Inrge  and  turhnlcnl  cities,  Anf>tlu-r  very  ancient  custom  will  fur- 
ther illustrate  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that  pervades  all  Oriental 
society.  Every  palace  and  important  bouse  has  an  external  court, 
with  it»  gate:  and  there  iii  always  u  particular  servant,  called  el 
bowdb,  or  porter,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  gate  and 
,inswtr  the  calls  at  its  portal.  To  this,  as  you  know,  there  arc  many 
allusions  in  Biblical  narratives;  and  it  is  always  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  meet  with  such  illustrations  in  the  manners  and  cus* 
toms  of  the  present  day. 

In  T834  [  resided  for  several  months  in  this  city,  and,  to  pa«$ 
away  the  time,  frc(]ucntly  came  out,  in  the  afternoon,  *'  to  the  gate 
through  the  city,  :Lt\d  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street."  There  the 
governor,  the  kady,  and  the  elders  of  the  people  a^ombled  daily, 
*'in  a  void  place,"  ^nd  heid  tin  extemporaneous  divdn,  at  wliich 
affairs  of  every  kind  were  discussed  and  settled  with  the  least  pos- 
jible  ceremony.     But  recently  from  America,  I  was  greatly  amused 
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with  this  novel  opcn-air  court,  conducted  amidst  ihc  din,  confusion. 
;md  uproar  of  a  thronged  gate-way  —  men.  women,  and  children 
jostling  each  other;  honies  ])r:)nchi]T,  camels  growIin«.  donke>'$ 
hr:i)*ing,  as  thry  patted  in  And  <*nt  <if  the  gatr;  hut  noihmg  could 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  or  disturb  the  judicul  gravity  of  th*-| 
court.  The  whole  ace ne,  with  all  iia  surroundings,  waa  n-holly  Ori-j 
cnta1»  And  withal  had  about  it  nn  air  of  remote  antiquity,  which 
rendered  it  doubly  interesting.  Throughout  saci'cd  histor}',  poetry, 
and  prophecy,  the  gate  is  celebrated  for  and  connected  w)ih  num-H 
bcrless  mtcre^Ting  incidents  and  allusions.  It  wnuld  require  a  lit- 
tle volume  to  notice  and  explain  Ihcm  all;  but  here  wc  have  the 
thing  itself,  with  "a  void  place  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate/"  like 
that  where  Boaz  made  the  elders  of  Bethiehein  .sjt  while  he  con-^ 
traded  for  Ruth,  the  fair  Moabitcss;'  where  Eli  sat  trembling  for 
the  ark  of  God,  and  fell  back  and  broke  his  neck  when  tidinfr^  of 
its  capture  c^mc/  And  here  are  the  two  door^  of  the  gate,  and 
the  posts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  bolts  hke  those  of  Gaza,  which 
Samson  tore  from  ilicir  sockct*i,  anJ  on  his  shoulders  carried  up  to^ 
the  top  of  n  hill  that  it  before  Hebron.'  And  over  thi^  gate  ij 
a  chamber,  like  that  to  which  David  went  and  wept;  "and  as  hci 
went,  thus  he  said,  O  my  »on  Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom ! 
would  Gt>d  I  had  diect  fur  tbcc,  O  Abs;iloni.  my  son,  my  son!"' 

It  is  not  dif^cult  to  comprehcmd  why  public  proclam^ttioni  were 
made  in  the  gates,  and  why  prophets  so  often  pronounced  their 
messages  there.  Wc  read  of  the  gates  of  righteousness/  because 
justice  and  judgment  were  there  decreed  and  executed;'  and  so. 
likewise,  the  prophets  denounced  the  oppression  of  the  poor  in  the 
gate,  where  conupt  judges  »old  ju:4tice  to  the  highest  bidder. 
"They  afflict  the  just,  ihcy  take  a  bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the 
poor  in  the  gale  from  ihoir  right :"  and  to  this  refers  the  exhorta- 
tion, "  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good,  and  e^tablixh  judgment  in 
Ihc  gate.'"  I 

Front  the  repeated  allvisions  in  the  Proverbs  to  religious  dis- 
cussions in  the  strectn,  ii^  the  chief  pUcci  o(  concourse,  in  the  opcn- 
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iag^  of  the  gateft,  in  the  top  of  the  high  places,  and  the  like,  wc 
bam  that  it  wa«  cuatomaiy,  in  Solomon'^  day,  to  hold  itich  conver- 
ulionL  and  diKcourAci^  In  tile  open  .iir,  anti  in  a  very  public  mitnnor. 
Tbc  same  was  true  in  classic  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  tl^st  the 
iabh^  of  the  people,  In  ihi^  re?«pcct»  remain  unch^iged,  especial* 
l;r  tn  iliMncts  remoic  from  foreign  induencc.  Tlierc  \%  communly 
wne  locality  in  or  about  villages  and  small  towns  when:  the  [>cop1c 
sssembk:  lo  discuss  every  topic  of  general  interest,  be  it  social  or 
dvU,educ;itional  or  religious.  Where  there  are  no  gates,  the  street, 
w  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet,  answers  the  purpose, 
SolofnoR,  therefore,  docs  not  violate  oven  modern  Oriental  custom 
*bcn  lie  represents  Wisdom  cr>'mg  aloud  and  exhorting  in  tlie 
^i(f  place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates,  or  in  the 
t  iiielC 

Again,  gates  were  fortiiitHi  in  the  i;trr)nge<t  poi^iiible  mannc^r. 
In  !he«i  the  people  trusted  for  safety,  and  they  naturally  became 
the^nonyme  for  strength  and  power,  ''Thou  shall  call  thy  walls 
Sdh^lion,  And  thy  gatci  Prai^ic."^  I  Icnce  the  prophets  delightcil  to 
pcr^wiiYy  them.  In  times  of  caUniity  ttiey  bnguish  anJ  laniein, 
motm  and  howl ;  tbcy  sing,  shour,  and  rejoice  In  prosperity.  The 
1^  Im'eth  the  gates  of  7^ion  :  and  David  exclaims,  "  Lin  up  your 
hradi^O  3'e  gales;  and  be  ye  lift  up.  ye  everlasting  doors:  and 
tike  King  of  glory  shall  come  in."*  And  remcmbcnng  that  all. 
^h  gre^it  and  small,  must  enicr  by  them,  it  is  not  far-fetched  or 
uniutural  to  speak  of  the  gates  of  death.  And  who  hafi  not  felt 
tkiolemn  admonition.  *' Strive  to  enter  in  at  tlic  si  rati  yatc."  -ind 
troDblcd  Ic^t  he  sliould  be  sA^ept  along  by  the  thoughtless  multi- 
lud*  through  the  wide  gate  that  leadeth  to  destruction^  I  have 
«Cen  these  vtrait  gates  and  narrow  vray»,  with  here  and  there  a 
traveller.  They  arc  m  retired  corners,  and  mu^t  be  j*ought  for, 
*id  arc  opened  only  to  those  who  knock;  and  when  the  sun  goes 
down  and  the  night  comes  on,  they  arc  sliut  and  locked.  It  Is 
then  too  laic.' 

1  see  Vfc  shall  never  get  into  the  city,  if  we  sit  here  conversing 
about  gates  until  the  subject  is  exhausted ;  but  allow  mc  to  remark, 

<  Prov.taOi  >ti  Till]:  \n.  %.  M»a.tt.  i8. 
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SIB  wc  enter,  that  gates  have  the  same  kind  of  names  now  as  in  an- 
cient limes,  generally  derived  from  some  accidental  circumstance 
connected   with   them.     One  is  Kiib  es  Seroih.  bcc;)Lise  the  gov-^ 
c^rnnr'b  |);il;irc?  t<£  nc'jir  it.     One  i<  It^h  c4  B;ihr,  ht'cati«e  it  Iradfi  toS 
the  8ca.     That  near  which  the  tAtmcrs  c:«rry  on  their  busincdd  £0 
Hab  cd  Duhb^4.     And  thu3,  too,  the  aircct^  and  different  4iurler9 
of  the  city  Jcrivc  their  n;knic.s,  for  tho^tc  who  follow  the  nntnc  trade  1 
congregate  in  the  suntc  street ;  and  one  is  saddlers',  the  next  black* 
smiths'  street,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  ihc  list. 

Here  in  the  fountain  which  1  promised  10  show  you.  With  its 
hexagonal  cupola  and  surrounding  coiirls.il  isthu  most  picturesque 
edifice  in  the  city.  JaflTa  is  singularly  destitute  of  architectural 
;ulomment;  and  this  is  the  only  building  having  the  :dightest 
claims  to  even  Saracenic  beauty. 

It  is  really  quite  striking*  not  to  s-ty  peculiar,  and  crowded  witt 
admirable   specimens   of  Arab   countenances  and  costumes — Iho^ 
counterpart,  in  miniature,  of  the  scene  and  the  actors  we  have  ju«t 
been  contemplating  outside  the  gate.  ^ 

t  will  now  leave  you  to  vij;it.  during  the  day,  other  places  ofV 
interest,     Sallm  will  be  your  guide*     He  b  perfectly  familiar  with 
aJI  the  >ite3  and  .scenes  you  will  want  to  explore.     In  the  evening 
I  shaJI  expect  to  get  a  report  of  your  rambles  and  impressions. 


te 
ill 
si 

J 


.April  5th.      hrcfAn^ 

[  hope  your  wanderings  through  the  city  to-day  have  been  $uc-J 
ccssful  and  plea^nU 

My  report  will  be  brief— not,  however,  from  lack  of  interest 
the  places  which  we  visited.  I  directed  Sallm  to  take  me  to  \i 
higher  part  of  Jaflli,  that  I  might  get  a  general  view  of  the  place 
and  its  imncdiatc  surround  inn**.  Nearly  the  entire  city  occupies 
the  north  and  north-wx-^l  Atden  of  the  MtriM  cape  on  which  it  siandii, 
the  houses  rising  tier  above  tier  from  the  very  verge  of  the  xea.  Thefl 
declivity  is  so  precipitous  that  the  flat  roofs  of  the  lower  tier  of 
houM:^  form  the  terrace  In  front  of  tho*^  above,  and  the  ascent  and 
descent  along  the  narrow  streets  is  one  continual  siair-way.  The 
prospect  from  our  out'Iook  was  extensive  and  intere*iing;  south- 
ward, beyond  the  quarantine  grounds,  over  the   rolling  plain  of 
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rhilhtfA ;  castivard.  over  the  gardens  and  .icro^t  the  plain  or  Sharon 
lo  the  di^ant  hil)^  of  Judx^  :  and  northward*  following  the  Jinc  of 
Ibe  coast,  the  eye  caught  faintly  the  dim  outline  of  wclUwooded 
Carnieh  while  westward  ihe  great  and  wide  sea  rolled  far  away  lo 
the  distant  horizon.  From  this  stand-point  we  descended  lo  the 
eAtrcmc  north-ucst  comer  nf  the  city,  to  visit  the  house  of  Simon 
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the  Tanner,  I  i'i;U  mom  iiUcrcstod 
HI  this  site  than  1  bad  anticipated. 
The  waves  thundering  against  the 
locks  at  its  base  gave  most  empliatic  lo^timoiiy  that  it  ■*i«  by  the 
K>*5idc,"  Nobody,  of  course,  pretends  that  the  existing  house, 
*itb  its  well  and  tanners  slab,  is  the  identical  one  upon  whose 
ntof  PctCT  went  "to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour:"  and  there  falling 
iwo  a  trance,  saw  heaven  open,  and  heard  that  voice  thrice  rcpcat- 
ttl  which  pTcparud  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  solvation  to  the 
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hcallicn  world.'  Wc  Gciilitc^  shouUI  regard  thisi  vmtxt  of  Vcicr 
with  special  interest;  and  I  sec  no  reason  why  tradiEion  may  not 
have  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  site  where  the  miracle  oc- 
curred. Both  Chnstians  and  Moslems  reverence  the  place,  and 
several  of  the  latter  were  performing  their  mid-day  pmyers  on  an 
adjoining  terrace  while  wc  were  there. 

The  tradition  is  quite  ancient,  and  the  site  Iuls  at  lea^t  this 
much  in  its  favor — it  is  in  Jaffa,  and  "by  the  sca-5idc/' or.  rather, 
ju.4t  above  it:  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  locility,  it  h  highly 
probable  that  thf  hom<-  nf  the  T;iTiT:rr  wn^  in  ihat  immedi;ite  vi- 
cinity. Many  years  ago.  when  1  first  visited  the  spot,  there  were 
only  ^  few  shattered  arches  above  the  basement  vault,  and  the 
whole  surroundings  were  extremely  filthy  and  oflcusivc-  h 

If  Simon  lived  near  his  business,  his  house  wds  probftbly  on  ihcS 
shore  south  of  the  city,  where  the  tanneries  now  are  located,  and 
mo*t  hkcly  were  in  Fcicr's  day,  The«e  manufacturing  establish- 
ments arc  generally  removed  to  a  dinance  beyond  the  walk,  and 
with  good  reason:  for  they  arc  extremely  oOensive,  as  well  as  prc^ 
judicial  to  health.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppoM^  that  Simon's 
dwelling-house  \vas  near  his  tanner^*,  and  it  may  have  occupied  the 
identical  site  now  a-ssi^^nej  to  it, 

Wc  visited  the  tanneries,  and  saw  how  the  red  and  yellow  leath- 
er of  Jaffa  is  manufictured.  after  which  wc  spent  an  hour  at  a  large 
pottery;  and  I  wai  delij^hted  to  find  the  whole  complete,  and  in 
full  opemtion,  according  to  the  Riblical  dci;cription-  There  was  the 
potter  Mtting  at  his  frame,  and  turning  the  wheel  with  his  foo! 
Or,  ad  the  idea  is  expanded  in  the  Apocrypha;  "So  doth  the  pot-^ 
ter,  sitting  at  hh  work  and  turning  the  wheel  ubinit  witli  his  feet: 
he  ^shioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm/"'  The  potter  had  a  heap  of 
the  prepared  clay  near  him,  and  a  pot  of  water  by  his  side.  Taking 
a  lump  in  his  hand,  he  placed  it  on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  whichfl 
revolves  horizontally,  and  smoothed  it  into  a  low  cone,  like  the 
upper  end  of  a  ^ugar-loaf ;  then,  thrusting  his  thumb  into  the  top 
of  it,  he  opened  a  hole  down  through  the  centre,  and  this  he  con* 
stantly  widened  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  revolving  cone  be- 
tween hit  hand*t.     As  it  enlarged  and  became  thinner,  he  gave  it 

1  AcU  jc.  9-15.  '  Ece.  nucvlji  09,  jo. 
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I  of  Itnel.***  The  same  idea  is  foufid  in  many  passaged.  When 
Jcrcmtah  ^'i^  A^'^tchmg  the  pnttcr,  the  vc^ncl  wst^  marrctl  in  hi,*i 
Wd  -  Afiil  *' 50  he  mdiic  it  ^i^ain  annthcr  vessel,  a?«  ^cecncd  good 
to  ihe  potter  10  make  iL*"  1  had  to  wad  a  long  time  for  that, 
Imt  it  happened  at  hut.  From  some  defect  in  the  clay,  or  bc- 
'  J«r.  iirm.  &  ■  Jrf.  irilL  4. 
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ciuKc  he  hid  taken  too  tittle,  the  potter  saddcnfy  cliarged  his 
mindf  crushed  his  growing  j,ir  instantly  into  a  shapcle^  irnut^  of 
mud,  Slid,  beginning  anew,  rashtonod  it  into  a  totally  difTercnt 
vessel.  This  idea,  also,  Paul  has  expounded,  and  employed  in 
the  ninth  chapter  or  hh  epif^tle  to  the  Komars,  to  soften  some  of 
Uio*e  things  which  Peter  say*  art-  h;ird  to  be  understood:  "SluH 
-ihc  thing  formed  ^y  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  ihou  m;»de 
me  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  ^ame 
lump  to  m.-ike  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor?"' 
Certainly  he  has.  ai:d  I  ^aw  him  du  it;  but  1  did  not  sec  thereby 
much  farihcr  into  the  great  mystery'  wbicli  the  apostle  was  iUu»- 
irating.  That,  I  fear,  will  ever  remain  among  the  hard  thii^ 
"which  they  that  arc  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  unto  their  own 
destruction."' 

It  is  evident,  from  numerous  expressions  in  the  Bible,  that  tlic 
potters  vessel  was  the  synonymc  of  atler  fragility;  and  to  say,  as 
David  doe?4,  that  Zions  King  would  dash  his  enemies  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vcisci,  was  to  threaten  ihcm  with  ruinous  and  remc*  ^ 
ditcss  destruction.'     I*t  thi*  imt^  of  ;ill  n;ittve  pollcr>'?  ^ 

We  who  are  aecu^toncd  to  strong  i>tone-ware  of  considerable 
VUl^lK  can  scarcely  appreciate  some  of  these  Biblical  references;  but 
for  this  country  they  are  still  oa  appropriate  and  forcible  a*  evcr- 
Aral>  jftra  arc  so  thin  and  frail  that  ihcy  arc    literally  dashed  to 
shivers  by  ihc  slightest  stroke.     Water -jare  are  often  brtjken  by 
meicly  putting  Ihcm  down  upon  the  floor;  and  ihc  servant  fre- 
quently returns  from  tlic  fountain  empty-handed,  having  had  alt  his 
jars  smashed  to  atoms  by  some  irregular  behavior  of  the  donkc)\ 
The  coarse  pottery  of  this  country  is  so  cheap  that  even  poor  pccK 
pie  throw  it  aside  in  contempt,  or  daAh  it  to  pieces  on  the  slightest 
occasion,  as  do  the  Mtrtawilch,  for  cXLimple,  when  one  of  another 
?Hxt  has  made  use  of  it-     The  threatening  to  which  allusion  haa 
been  made  may  have  included  this  further  idea  of  w-orthlessnec^, 
or  even  of  defiloment,  implying  that  thr  wicked  would  be  broken 
and  thrown  away  as  useless  :ind  unclean. 

The   MelAwileh,  1  suppo:tc,  borrowed   the  custom    of  breaking 
dcfdcd  vessels  from  the  Jews,  who  were  commindcd  lo  break  all 
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earthen  vc!i*cl*i  into  which  any  unclean  thirg  had  Tallcn,  as  wc 
read  m  Lev.  xu  33,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Jctv*  m:iy  be  the  nearest  wjurce  of  the  custom;  itnd  the 
MctAwik'h  bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  them,  both  m  fcalurca 
and  manneni,  and  they  doubtless  came  origmally  from  the  aainc 
part  of  the  world.  But  many  Oriental  custom^s  are  older  than 
Moses  himsuir,  and  ihi^  may  have  been  one  of  them.  It  is  very 
intcreating,  however,  to  learn  fiotn  this  ordinance  of  Moses  that 
the  same  kind  of  coarse  and  cheap  carlheivware  that  our  servants 
hcedlcH^ly  dash  in  pieces  mu*it  have  been  used  in  much  the  same 
way  in  this  land  over  thrive  thcusn^nd  years  ajjo;  for  if  the  ■'earth- 
en vcswl'*  had  bt-cr  of  much  v.iluc,  Ma^w^?  would  not  have  thus 
commanded  its  destruction,  since  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
enforce  the  order. 

Tu  wlul  docs  I^daU  ^illude  In  the  fuurteenLh  verse  of  the  thir- 
tieth chapter,  where  he  says/"  lie  shall  break  It  as  the  breaking  of 
the  potters*  vessel  that  is  broken  in  pieces;  he  shall  not  spare:  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take 
fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit?" 

Your  inquiry  refers,  1  suppose,  to  the  "sherd  to  take  fire  from 
the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit,"  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  find  At  The  spring  or  the  pit  piecet  of  broken  jar^,  lo  be  u<etl 
an  ladles,  cither  to  drink  from  or  to  fill  with;  and  bits  of  fractured 
jars  arc  preserved  for  this  purpose.  If  you  take  your  stand  near 
any  of  the  public  ovcn:^  here  jli  JdHU  in  the  evening,  you  wUI  stcc 
the  children  of  the  poor  cnming  with  sherds  of  pottery  in  their 
hands,  into  which  the  baker  pours  a  small  quantity  ot  hot  embers 
and  a  few  coals  with  which  to  warm  up  their  evening  meal  Isai- 
ah's vctseli*,  however,  were  to  be  broken  into  such  small  bits  that 
there  would  not  be  a  sherd  of  sufficient  size  to  carr>'  away  a  few 
embers  from  the  hearth,  nor  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.  These 
romjianKon^  are  evcerdingly  <-xprffis>vr  where  the  actions  referred 
to  arc  of  constant  occurrence,  as  they  are  throutjhout  this  country 
at  the  present  dajv 

People  in  the  Eant  have  no  proper  hearths,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  luive  they  any  of  these  pleasant  associations  and  memo- 
ries of  home  which  our  word  hearth  suggests.    Indeed,  they  have 
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no  equivalents,  cither  in  fact  or  phrase^  for  our  "hearth  and  home' 
— two  things  clmcly  connected  and  mutually  dcpenLLcnt ;  for  whera] 
tlicre  is   no  fireside   nor  hearth-stone,  it  will  be  scarcely  potisible 
to  rcahze  the  full  meaninj:  of  *•  Home,  awccc  home,"  as  sung  by 
milUonit  in  the  world,  w)io-<e  fondest  memnrie^  in  after-life  elu!itcr 
around  the  family  fireside  of  their  childhood's  days- 


Sunday,  April  6Lh. 

In  our  conversation  yesterday  morning,  you  remarked  that 
traveller  wliu  wandtrrs  hastily  over  tins  country,  simply  to  sec  ttsi 
mountaira  and  plainiij  its  iivcr$  and  lake^,  or  merely  to  vbit  its] 
sacred  »ites  and  historie  scenet^  fails  lo  obtain  the  s[>eeiA]  advan-J 
tages  which  such  a  tour  ought  to  confer.  To  what,  in  particular|| 
did  ynu  allude? 

To  the  t^rand   fact  that   Palestine  U  the  birthplace   and  true! 
home  of  the;  Bible,  from  whence  is  derived  the  reli^^ious  ianicua^j 
which  we  employ  every  day,  in  all  our  act*  of  acceptable  worship.] 
FIcrc  was  its  origin  and  development,  and  here  are  found  its 
illustrations 

t  am  not  sure  that  1  understand  at  once  the  full  import  of  tht* 
comprchcnMvc  proposition.  ■ 

Probably  not,  and  yet    J   believe  it   lo  be  one  of  supreme   im-™ 
portance;   and   we  may  well  devute   part  of  this  quiet   SaUbatli 
morning  to  the  consideration  of  it.  ^| 

This  is  all  the  more  appropriate,  since  we  are  to  start  on  our 
journey  to-morrow.    The  subject  is  rather  nciv.and  a  more  definite 
acquaintance  with  it  h  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical 
vant^c  to  me  in  our  travels  through  the  country. 

It  will  rot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  long  discussion,  his-' 
torical  or  critical,  to  »how  how.  and  to  what  extent,  our  spiritual^ 
vocabulary  has  been  derived  from  Palestine.    Instead  of  this,  vd| 
will  select  a  few  examples,  taken  from  the  poetry  of  the   Bible, 
which,  if  1  mistake  not,  u'ill  bctT<?r  answer  the  purpose". 

That  our  rdigiou:^  lanji^unge  li:i?i  been  lai^ly  cnrichc-d  from' 
this  poetic  source  is  too  obvious  to  need  either  proof  or  illuMra- 
tioUu  The  Cliurch,  the  universal  Christian  Church,  has,  in  fact, 
transferred   the   entire   r>aUcr  bodily   into  her  bo»om  ;   and  wi|]>*i 
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•ut  h  her  children  would  not  know  how  to  conduct  the  dcvo* 
liont  cither  of  the  do^t,  the  family  ahar,  or  the  public  worship 
•(the  sanctuary.  But  this  of  itself  would  not  c^tabh'^i  oi^r  pro- 
pos^ion.  It  must  be  further  shown  that  thin  poetic  dialect  is  cs- 
wntolly  Pafe^tinian.  This  h  the  exact  point  to  be  made  and 
illufinted.  The  clt^menU;  of  pootry,  the  phenomena  upon  which 
ib  existence  and  culture  depend,  arc  not.  of  course,  con6ncd  to 
tUi  country.  The  n>atcnal  out  of  which  it  i»  woven  exists  in  all 
bnds;  aotl  for  ccrLain  vaiieticH  of  poetry,  it   may  be  found  else- 

►whcrt  iR  biffhcr  pcrfcclion  th»n  here.  Ifut  what  wc  attempt  to 
Aov  is  that  those  phenomena,  both  natural  and  mora],  which  in* 
pre  fpiritu;il  poetry,  arc  more  numerous,  beautiful,  and  iwgges- 
Hw  in  Palestine  than  elsewhere ;  and  further,  that  they  arc  con- 
ccnlnl<d  in  thii  ver>-  small  tcrntory.  Palestine  contains  within 
hitseif  specimcnS"hai)d-*pecimens,  if  you  choose— of  all  wliich  elst- 
vbcre  lica  scattered  and  dispersed  over  regions  w*idcly  separated. 
HcK  ii\  arc  grouped  tc^cthcr  as  in  a  cabinet.  Palestine  is  the 
ln«  bifthpLtce  of  the  sarred    psalm,  the   devout    hymn;    anil   for 

klhift  purpoTtc  wc   believe   the   Divine  Author  of  our  religious   life 
uxlbnguage  made  special  provision  when  creating,  furnishiti;*,  and 
wontang  this  home  of  the  Bible.     God  made  both  the  floly  Land 
lAdtbc  Sacred  Poet,  the  one  for  the  other.     Holh  were  necessiTy. 
,         Nciibo  could  reaJi»:  the  divine  intention  alone.    They  must  be 
H    bnngbt  together,  ami  act  and  react  upon  each  othcn    Without 
~     th«g/and  Palestinian  orche^lni,  built  by  the  Creator,  no  perform- 
er, however  gifted,  could  have  called  forth  the  heavenly  harmonies 
Hut  bcrc  lie  slumbering  in  the  rece*«:*  of  Nature's  vast  organ. 
I        Bnt  ths  external  and  physical  machinery  was  not  enough.    It 
•        *teM,  also,  and  it  was  actually  associated  with,  an  endle^  array 

t<>f  moral  influences  and  historic  incidents  of  transcendent  interest, 
lo  no  other  country  have  these  been  so  numerous,  so  impressive, 
cr  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  *acretl  poet.  No- 
vhen;  else  have  the  alternations  tn  human  experience  been  so 
eKircme  and  violent,  from  the  utmost  prosperity  and  the  highest 
votcHaJ  happiness  to  the  deepest  abyss  of  poverty  ami  wretch- 
c4ne».  Every  chord  In  the  human  harp  Iuh  here  been  struck  in 
'Bill  by  the  great  Performer,  now  evoking  sweetest  harmony,  now 
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CTssttiog  doira  iti  tbousand  firings  in  lurshcit  dbcord.  There  b 
not  an  emotion,  desire,  fear,  or  hope  possible  to  man's  heart  but  ■ 
has  hcnr  t>ccii  awakened  and  expressed.  In  this  field  there  is  V 
nothing  left  for  him  "thai  cooietb  after  the  king"  to  know  or 
experiment  upon.  Between  these  wide  extremes,  and  all  alons; 
the  vast  domain  that  Ucs  within  them,  there  can  be  no  new  re- 
giotfM  to  explorr  ;ifid  p(i««ev<,  no  untrodden  hc^ht  to  which  the 
poet  can  soar,  no  depths  unfathovnablc  in  which  to  sink,  no  un<l 
known  joy  to  glafiden,  no  untasted  ctip  of  sottow  to  drain.  Thci 
entire  material  oiit  of  which  poct»  build  thctr  lofty  verse  has  been 
gathered  up  and  appropriatcd- 

Ifthis  be  so,  how  comes  If  that  Falcstinc  has  never  produced 
any  great  poet  or  grand  epic?  M 

The  answer  is  that  Biblical  poets  had  a  diflTeTent  and  far  higljer  " 
niijMOA  than  Homer  or  Virgil,  Milton  or  Shakspearc,  or  any  oth- 
er name  among  the  sons  of  x>ng.    The>'  were  commissioned  and 
inspired  lo  reveal  to  man  the  thoughts  of  God.  to  be  his  intcr- 
prctcni  and  mes4cnecr:i  to  a  benighted  world.    On  this  hij^h  plane 
the>'  stand  iinri\'al[ed  and  alone,  have  no  peers  and  no  parallels- 
The  spccifle  aim  of  this  inquiry.  howe\'er,  is  not  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  Hebrew  poet*  or  poetry-,  but  to  notice  in  uhai  wan  J 
and  to  what  extent  our  Fcligious  vocabulary  hait  been  cnriclied  from  V 
this  poetie  source.      For  this  purpose  wc  may  begin  at  the  be* 
giD Ding,  that   b,  wJih  the   very  lirst   Psalm,  as   wdl  as  anywhere  fl 
cl5C.     A  vcrj-  Mmptc  process  of  aiul)-«ii  and  comment  will  show 
that,  in   this   sacred   l>Tic,  not   only  the   illustrative  comparisons, 
metaphors,  and  l^rcs — the  entire  ornamental  drapery  and  co«- 
tua>e — are  specifically  Palestinun,  but  that  the  very  thoughts 
themselves  were  suj^ested  by  things  and  conditions  in  this  land- 
Take  the  fir>t  verse,  and  analyze  it  with  this  idea  in  view.     To 
walk  in  the  counsel  of  a  person,  to  stand  in  the  way,  to  sit  in  the 
scat,  are  forms  of  expression  so  familiar  that  one  can  scarcely  reaUfl 
lie  the  fact  that  he  h  not  using  word?(  and  phrav«  in  llieir  nri* 
gina!   proBcaic  sen«e;    and  yet  th^'  are,  one  and  all,  employed  in 
this  verse  l^urativcty  —  transferred,  by  easy  and  obvious  analogy, 
from  things  natural  to  tho»c  which  arc  moral  and  spiritual.     NoTi 
is  this  the  whole  truth  in  the  case.     There  is  a  distinct  Palcstinia 
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ur  atK>ut  these  and  such-like  analogical  transrcrcnccs*  It  may  be 
<ljfficuh  to  put  ihi^  fact  intu  vcrb.il  expression  !*ufficiently  definite 
ind  tangible  to  enable  one  no:  ramiliar  with  ilii^  country  to  ap- 
preciate it,  yet  it  is  none  the  Ic^  rcaL  Tlic  author  of  th\st  fimt 
Fnlm--no  matter  wlio  he  was.  or  when  he  wrote— niu»t  have  been 
inhabitant  of  this  country.  The  figures,  phrases,  and  compari- 
gxu«fluJd  nnt  have  Dccurred  to  unc  re^idin^  in  climes  c^sentiiilly 
difloent  from  this — in  a  country,  for  cxAinpli*.  cold  and  momiy, 
nitl  W3)-s  wet  and  muddy,  used  merely  to  pas^  from  one  place  to 
oooOicr.  Along  ftuch  uncomfortable  paths  men  do  not  saunter  in 
convene  and  counsel;  neither  do  they  then:  Maiul  idly  jiloltlng  ini>- 
chicT;  Bor  are  seats  placed  there  for  the  accontmodatiun  of  scom- 
cr*,or  anybody  else.  One  may  wander  for  hours,  even  in  oma- 
mntaj  parks  in  such  land«,  without  finding  ao  much  as  ;i  stone 
span  uhkh  to  sit  and  rest-  Very  different  is  the  case  and  the 
cuuom  in  such  mild  and  s^eductive  climates  33  this  of  Palestine. 
Htfc  people  p^ss  a  ^i^'^t  f>0Tlion  of  ihcir  time  in  the  open  air. 
Tbc)'  wnble  at  leisure  alonjr  tlictr  pleasant  and  picturesque  path«, 
slJtd  in  groups  under  cool  sli^de-tree^  planted  by  the  way-side. 
^  thac  prepare  they  their  scats,  and  pa^s  away  the  ttme  tn 
mirh  or  mliehief.  Now,  no  poet  of  frif^id  Siberia,  for  example, 
IT  in  iii«  burning  dejwrt  of  Sahara,  could  or  would  have  written 
t^e  first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm.  Neither  the  thoughts  nor  the 
Kfiurei  would  have  occurred  I0  him.  Nor^  on  the  other  lund, 
coujd  gne  born  and  bred  on  the  banks  of  tlie  MinsJNHjppi  have 
««poscd  the  third  ver^c ;  "  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
^vcrsof  water, that  bringcth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf 
*J«)  shall  not  wither,"  In  such  regions  the  greatest  trouble  and 
tod  of  tile  inhabitants  is  to  cut  down,  bum,  and  destroy  the  trees; 
uid  no  ore  would  think  of  comparing  the  man  that  wms  blessed 
to  ««c  of  these  formidable  grant*  of  the  forest.  Af*ain,  this  tree 
rflac  Psalm  was  planted,  and  by  the  rivers,  or,  rather,  by  the  ca- 
Wlfl  made  for  irri.'j.ition — all  very  appropn,iTe  to  this  eounlr>%  but 
rot  to  bndic  over!thadon'ed  by  primeval  woodu,  or  where  the  chief 
fivieiy  is  to  get  safely  rid  of  a  superabundance  of  water.  In  such 
frgions  trees  grow  without  being  planted,  anywhere  and  every- 
where, quite  aa  well  a»  "  by  the  rivers  of  water."     Then  this  was 
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a  rruit-trcc — an  incident  eminently  natural  here,  where,  as  the  vVnt 
proverb  tells  us  "  Many  trees  iire  pLintcd,  but  only  that  is  prcsiirxxd 
which  bears  fruit."  Few  things  in  this  country  stmck  mc  more 
forcibly,  when  I  fir^t  came  to  it,  than  this  high  estimate  of  tr^cs, 
founded  simply  upon  their  fruit.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious 
enough.  A  lai^c  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  people  consists  of 
variouc  kind^  4if  fruit  which  thefie  plnntc-d  trees  pn>ducc;  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  it  u  their  chief  dependence.  No  explanation  is 
needed  of  the  ftddittonal  fact  mentioned  by  the  poet,  that  the  leaf 
of  A  tree  thu:i  jiWitcd  by  ihc  wuter-cuurscs  woukl  not  wither,  or 
of  the  implied  fact  that,  in  this  climate,  the  case  would  be  very 
different  with  trees  standing  in  the  parched  deserts  of  southern 
Palestine. 

Finally,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Palestine  cm  read  the 
fourth  %'en<e  of  the  Psalm  without  having;  instantly  presented  to 
his  imagination  the  summer  threshing*floor,  in  the  open  air,  u]kki 
some  eypo*cd  hlll-top,  uith  the  vehement  wind  catching  up  in  it< 
wirgie  the  u?<Ici»  eluff>  and  whi«kin^  it  away  among  the  ra^cd 
rocks.  This  doom  \s  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  green  tree  by  live 
wati:r*L-hamicK  with  fudele^n  leaf,  and  branches  bending  beneath 
thctr  burden  of  delicious  fruit. 

W'c  may  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  e\'er- recurring  use  of 
Ihe  worti  fruit.  Whatever  results  from  a  persons  course  of  con- 
duct, wVuther  good  or  bad,  is  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  it.  The 
transfer  from  the  natural  to  the  mor.il  and  the  s^^ritua]  idea 
IS  made  without  the  k-s^t  conscious  effort.  The  Great  Teacher, 
therefore,  did  nctt  need  to  explain  hu  language  when  he  said, 
"Ye  shall  know  them  by  thoir  fniits ;  Do  men  gather  grape*  of 
thorns,  or  fig>  of  thb^tleti?  Ever)"  good  tree  brir^gcth  forth  good 
fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fniit.  Evvefy  tree  that 
bringcth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hcwr  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 
Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/"'  Or  again  to  his 
disciples,  "Herein  is  my  father  glorified,  that  yc  bear  much  fruit."' 
And  so  the  apostle,  writing  to  the  Galatians  that  "the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,"  and  all  the  other  spiritual  graces,  did  not 
pause  to  expbim  neither  need  we/ 

«  Mm.  itl.  t6-»aL  *  Join  xv.  1  •  G«l  t.  si. 
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Socnethm^;  more,  however,  m^'  be  said  about  the  chaff  chased 
by  the  wind — "driven  wilh  the  whirlwind  out  of  the  fl<K>r,"  as 
Hoca  Iu5  it.  Ch;tfr  is  the  met-ipht^rtc^l  symbol  of  tht  im<>odIy 
askj  their  doom*  John  the  Baptist  expands  the  allusion  by  mcn- 
tioftin?  the  fan  by  ^^hkh  the  floor  was  purged,  the  chaff  .se|i;inited 
fnxn  the  wheat,  and  then  bnrnc'd  up  with  unquenchable  fire.  In 
purging  the  floor  the  following  rr^ilts  occur:  as  the  nDix(?d  con- 
tents are  tossed  up  to  the  wind,  the  wheat  falls  nearest  the  win- 
noiren,thc  tibn,  or  ground-up  ^traw*  next;  and  the  light  dust  and 
uxloo  chaff  drc  carried  farther  off^quitc  (>utMdc  the  floor,  if  the 
»W  be  strong.  This  useless  chaff  is  oftea  burned  on  the  spot, 
noc  ncrcl/  becauK  Jt  h  of  no  use,  but  alw  because  there  are  min- 
gled with  it  the  seeds  of  tares  and  noxious  weeds,  which  would  be 
dapcncd  over  the  helds  by  the  wind,  or  carried  thither  by  the 
first  aiftumn  raim.  It  is  not  merely  valuclc*(*«,  but  posttix'cly  mis- 
dbriYits;  and  so  arc  the  ungodly,  who  shall  peri<Ji  like  the  chafC 

VVc  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  contributions  to  our  religious 
i2fl{!uage  which  this  short  Psalm  has  made.  The  two  last  verses 
intnxUce  us  to  an  Oriental  court,  with  the  litigants  standing  bc- 
lon  the  judge,  ju«e  aft  they  da  still :  ;incl  the  resultant  .condition 
aaJ  bdiavior  of  the  good  .md  the  evil  arc  perfectly  n.ttnrah 

To  point  out  and  explain  the  numbcrlc^is  contributions  to  our 
^ntuftl  language  and  religious  nomenclature,  who»c  natural  biisis 
H  fouod  m  Palestine,  would  require  a  volume,  and  thi^  might  well 
be  written,  for  herein  consists  ihc  chief  interest  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  our  day,  and  its  abtdmg  importance  to  the  Christian  world. 
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JAFFA  TO  CJ-SAREX 

Ucpariure  To;  cr  RK— Foreign  Residences  and  Schoulft  in  tbc  SuImivIk.— Contempt Jtecf 
Railroad  uid  Hfubor. — MtnJcin  Fiuit  ojmpicd  niih  BibticaL'^ariMu.  ibo  Genoan 
Cotonj*— l^nhcallhinew  of  ihe  I'Jain.— Cialle  o*  >CifaU]L— Krrer  *A«)cbi  the  poA»lble 
noLindiry  bfilivccn  E|jhLjiim  »nd  Jla>uuMh.^BulTaIoc»  »nJ  Pjinrii^^Hi  KJU,  Site  of 
Am^iutriit — Vjitivc  TfudUioin*  cojiCBmJns  Niipokun  ItonAiiarU.— Jl)JLn«h,  Slt«  of  Cil> 
gal— Kc^  SAtu.  Tradkioiul  SiTr?  of  AnfipalFk-^Ttnt  LtF;.— Mosaic  Ljw  revpeclinlE 
Mvd|(«d  KiincnL— Rt>utc  from  K^fr  SiXtx  to  Cx-?jTr3.— Kilkitich,— lUbkk — Kivcr 
Klnah— Roiiit<U7  bciurx'ri  E^phfahn  4rid  Mana»><:S.-^Rhvr  Fihk.— I>>E  of  Hphmm 
and  Minawcb.— The  Hebrew  X'&t  and  the  Arabic  War.'-lJoom  of  ihc  Cibe«mltev— - 
Mari^hir  W^tUrcuunn.— Bcthaj.— Udkah.— Jdt,  fiowitlc  GaTh-fimmon.— <lak  Gtado. 
— Can^p  ai  TawAhIn  ea  Zcfka,  Dcir  Cfctarci. — Sindliiich.— lJc4ih  of  AbjtaTon)  Ln  the 
Wovd  oTEphralnk— RoLbcr't  Gra*c.  — Fqg  iil  EjiTj  Morninjt  —  £1  Ki«,  Rumui 
Thoatre-— ^Ai^uedttGti  a<roM  the  Marsh  «f  Es  Zo^r.^-^Antiont  Quurioi  </  Ctou*;^— 
Rfdc  la  tlor. — Seaboard  of  Spia.— AthJlt — Dor  abd  her  Tl^wiiil*-'.!! Arbor  of  Casate*. 
-*Corne1lut  ihc  Concun'on. — Peter's  Mission. — raul  the  Apnsile  lo  the  Gentiles.— 
Ruins  of  Cx^Tca.— Kevoli  and  ^Tatucfc  of  the  Je*».— Deitruaicn  of  Cxiuiea. — 
Aqueducts— Mill-clam  and  Milb  of  Et  Zcrta.— The  Cro<xjctiIc  River. 

A|iFil  7ffc- 

Is'  accordance  with  the  route  adopted,  our  first  ride  ia  north- 
ward towards  CH;5arca  and  Dor, 

Because  otlicrwi^  the  district  between  Jaffa  and  the  south  end 
of  Carmcl  would  not  be  \'itittcd  at  all,  since  it  lies  quite  outside  of 
our  line  of  future  travel* 

I  am  more  than  content,  for  that  entire  region  is  lenra  incog- 
nita to  mc. 

\Vc  may  leave  Sattm  and  the  head  muleteer.  Abd  Allah,  in  the 
mul!it  of  the  general  confunion  ;ind  wrangle  over  the  di>tlrlbiition 
of  the  loadir.  which  inevitably  occurs  when  first  starting  on  such 
:i  journey  as  we  arc  about  to  undertake.  Tbey  will  go  direct  to 
Kcfr  SAba,  where  wc  arc  to  spend  the  ni{;:ht.  \Vc  ha^'c  a  long 
detour  to  make,  and  I  hope  we  .shall  find  tTie  tenis  pitched  and 
dinner  awaiting  when  we  reach  our  camp  in  the  evening. 
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For  what  .Hpccul  puqiose  is  this  detour? 

To  obUin  ;i  general  view  of  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  2tid  to  vUit  the  (buntain-hcad  of  the  river  'Aujch  at  cr 
Rk which  has  recently  become  a  competitor  with  Kcfr  Saba  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  site  of  Antipatris. 

Hen. on  our  right,  k  a  suburb  evidently  modem,  and  the  houieft 
hjv*  a  familiar  appearuree,  not  unlike  those  in  our  own  land, 

Tbcy  are  foreign,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them  are  aUo  for- 
ci^>Mn(l  connected  mostly  with  the  German  colony  through  which 
*«  A.ill  pass  in  about  an  hour'*  time.  This  nearest  and  most  toii- 
fpioMUS  bjune  is  the  residence  of  our  present  consular  representa- 
iii^Mr.  Hardegg ;  and  near  it  is  tlie  girh'  school,  and  the  home 
ofMr^Hay  and  her  invalid  sister.  Miss  lialdwin,  who  conduct  it- 
ForunJIar  benevolent  purposes,  that  laf^c  and  prominent  edifice 
» the  ele^'atcd  ridge  east  of  the  city  has  been  erected  by  Miss 
Amjit.an  energetic  and  devoted  lady  from  Scotland.  May  their 
^f-<!cn}']ng  work  be  crowned  with  abundant  succc&s. 

Wbae  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  much-talked-of  railroad  to 

You  noticed  a  lai^e  building  on  our  right*  before  we  pni»cd  thi« 
'jfarb:  that  is  to  be  the  first  i;tation,  i»nd  it  in  the  only  p,"irt  of  the 
mttipnsc  that  has  hitherto  been  achieved. 

Or  ever  will  bc^  I  suppose.  I  cannot  associate  Joppa  and  the 
HokGly  with  a  modern  railwaytVven  in  imaginaiiun. 

U  Mould  he  unwi&c  to  pronounce  almost  any  projected  cntor^ 
frisc  impossible  in  these  days.  And  since  there  are  no  great  cn- 
lEinecring  obstacles  to  overcome  between  JafTi  and  Jerusalem,  a 
nilroad  could  soon  be  built,  were  there  any  adequate  demand  for 
iJiOrtrave!  and  traffic  to  SLipporl  it.  When  I  was  here  a  few  years 
^0.  there  was  some  talk  of  excavating  a  harbor  along  the  low 
S^und  extending  into  the  gardens  eastward  from  that  solitary 
s^on-hoijsc>  It  could  be  made,  no  doubt:  and  when  the  great 
Hebrew  capitalists  of  the  world  purchase  Palestine  from  the  Sul- 
Ufl,  and  restore  it  to  the  Jews,  it  very  likely  will  be- 

Knot  till  then,  the  prospect  is  dim  and  distant  enough. 
Vou  need  not  be  too  confident  even  of  that.     Some  such  project 
is  perUstcntly  kept  before  the  public  by  letters,  essays,  pamphlctft. 
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and  lecturer,  prcmillcnnial  and  others.     And  it  is  a  Tact  not  to  \k] 
[^nurcd,  ihat  many  intelligent  people,  both  Jn  Europe  and  America, 
are  now  greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  and  in  xhh  country  with  | 
diKCt  rdca-ncc  to  such  a  consumm;ition.     Things  more   sirangr' 
have  happened  in  thi^s  land,  and  in  ihe  world  at  lai^c,  than  that  the 
Rothschilds,  the  Montcfiore*^.  and  tlieir  compeers  in  colos^il  wealth, 
should  purchase  Palestine ;  and  so  far  as  the  bankrupt  government 
of  ihc  Sultan  h  concerned,  the  best  use  ihat  could  be  made  of  this 
coiintTy  wotild  be?  1o  sell  it.     Now  let  uh  di^miM  this  subject,  with 
the  remark  that  althtntgh  it  Is  im[y>g*iblc  lo  be  in  Palestine  at  the 
present  day  without  having  these  and  kindred  topics  thnist  upon 
our  attention,  yet  wc  need  not  dwell  upon  them,  nor  allow  tliem  to 
interfere  with  our  special  purposes. 

We  arc  continually  meeting  groups  of  donke>"s,  with  baskets 
swinging  on  cither  sideband  hlled  with  the  largest,  bnghtciit  oranges 
I  ever  saw.  They  are  to  be  sent  by  sea  to  foreijin  jiart^^.  I  suppose, 
for  there  can  be  no  local  demand  for  such  quantities  of  fnitt. 

No  doubt;  for  thi-s  U  but  one  of  the  many  similar  roads  that 
converge  from  all  parts  of  these  gardens  towards  a  common  centre 
abmit  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
flow  extensive  are  the  gardeitti? 
The  entire  length,  fmm  north  to  souths  is  about  seven  miles, 
the  average  breadth  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  fruit  produced  is  qtittc  .surpTisSng.  Did  you  ever  compare 
the  \\<t  of  modern  fruits  with  those  menticned  in  the  Bible? 

I  have  never  had  the  i^pccific  information  necessary  for  such  a 
comparison- 
No  better  data  can  be  found  in  the  country  than  those  rumished 
by  these  gardens  of  Jaffa,  and  we  may  make  the  comparison  here 
and  now,  Tlie  re«ult  will  probably  disappoint  you.  Thone  men-: 
tionod  by  the  »vtcrcd  writers,  such  2s  olives  and  figs,  dates  and 
apples,  pomegranates  and  gropes,  are  all  here;  while  the  fruits  that 
are  the  life  und  {;lory  of  ihcse  gardcm — the  ur^itge,  the  Iciiuni,  the 
apricot,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  pluni>  the  quince,  and  the  banana 
—do  not  appear  at  all  on  the  Biblical  list.  In  like  manner  the 
number  And  variety  of  berries,  of  vegetables,  of  nuts,  and  of  (lower* 
known  and  valued  in  our  times,  far  exceed  those  of  the  ancients. 
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Haw  do  yoii  account  for  the  great  supcrir>rity  of  the  modem? 

liy  the  supposition  that  these  fruits  arc  not  indtgenauii  products 
of  this  countrj".  but  were  brought  into  it  from  foreign  land^,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  PcrsiAii,  Greek. and  Koman  empires. and.  of  cour»c, 
after  the  canon  even  of  ihc  New  Tcstamcnl  was  dosed.  Many  of 
the  nameft  in  common  nfte  among  the  Amh  pea^santn  are  neither 


■^  -  -  -  •-»-* 
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Hebrew  nor  Ara- 
bic, and  not  a  few  of  them  arc  evi- 
dently Persian.     It  wa-s  not  until  af- 
ter the  Hebrew  isolation  had  given  place  to  general  intercourse 
with  distant  lands  that  the  rrutcs  and  v^ctables  In  question  were 
introduced  into  this  country. 

What  place  is  this  which  we  are  laboriously  approaching  through 
this  Abifiini:  sand? 

It  is  the  ficnnan  colony,  and  beans  tlie  appropriate  name  of 
Sarona.  The  situation  is  high,  and  ought  to  be  healthy.  The 
bo D9es,  erected  in  the  midu  of  pleasant  gardens,  witli  ample  apace 
around  them,  and  painted  white,  have  a  very  home-like  and  invi- 
ting appearance. 
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It  IS  surptifting  to  find  veritable  Germans  upon  this  plain  cf 
Sharon.  Who  arc  ihvy,  aiuI  under  whoM:  aui^p)Cir«  have  they  been 
led  to  eiiiit:nitc  to  thU  lonely  spot  ? 

The  motive  or  impuLse  U  a  rcUgiotis  one,  and  the  parent  society, 
Calletl  The  Ttmpic,  has  its  head-quarters  in  Germany,  I  believe  at 
Stuttgard<  Though  I  Iiave  had  their  publUhed  articles  of  faitli 
kindly  sent  rtic  by  Hcrr  Hardcgg,  the  head  of  a  similar  colony 
located  at  the  foot  of  Carmcl,  near  Haifa,  I  cannot  easily  give  a 
summary  of  ihcm.  Thctr  assumed  title.  The  Temple,  intimates  the 
belief  that  they  are  to  found  nome  sort  of  a  spiritual  temple  in  the 
Holy  Land.  So  far  as  I  krow>  they  arc  plain,  honest,  h;krd-worldng 
people.  Amongst  them  arc  can^cntcr^,  masons,  shoemakers,  blikck- 
smiths  and  one  or  more  rcpresentaiivcs  of  nearly  cvcr>'  other  tiude 
or  profession  in  civiU/ed  life*  The  colony  numbers,  all  told — men, 
women,  and  children — about  two  hundred  souls,  Hcrr  Hoffman  is 
the  presiding  elder  of  chc  little  community;  but  I  bclicvx:  there  arc 
no  recO(;nixed  clcr^'y  amongst  them,  and  no  special  imiKyrt-ince  L$ 
attached  to  the  common  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  ' 
site  occupied  by  that  part  of  the  colony  near  the  city,  belonged 
originally  to  an  American  company^  under  the  ct>niroI  of  a  Mr, 
Adams,  which  was  mismanaged,  and  ended  disastrously  many  years  , 
ago.  But  peace  to  S«rona  and  iL»  kind-hearted  people!  It  i»  full 
two  hours'  rfde  to  cr  R^,  across  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of 
Sharon,  and  we  must  push  on. 

As  there  are  very  (cw  villages  on  this  part  of  the  plain,  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  vinheahliy. 

All  alon;j  the  river  "Aujch,  which  you  sec  below  us  on  our  left. 
maIa^i^^l  fever*  are  ver>-  common  dnrinfj  the  months  of  summer  and 
autumn;  and  those  who  cultivate  the  land  locate  their  homes  at  a 
distance— generally  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  You 
can  ^c(f  them  dotting  the  foot-hills  of  Jud^^i  Ibr  away  to  the  «outh, 
and  northuard  also,  along  the  picUircsquc  declivities  of  Samaria. 
That  dilapidated  castle  coming  into  view  on  our  left  marks  the  site 
of  er  R^s,  and  to  visit  it  we  have  come  thus  far  out  of  our  way. 

What  is  it,  or  was  it.  and  for  what  dislint;ui!*hcd? 

The  castle  h',is  called  Mirabel  by  the  Crusaders,  and  built,  doubt* 
less,  to  command  the  fountain  and  the  road.     Mr  RAs  rncans  the 
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head,  and  the  word  h  ^pph'cd  to  capes,  headlands,  mountain-top$, 
etc.  Here  it  indicates  the  fountain-head  of  the  nver  'Aujch,  which 
risc-*t  immediately  below  the  cfi^Htlc. 

is  the  'Aiijch  iTientioiicd  in  the  Bible? 

Not  under  that  name.  In  Joshua  xvii.  g,  a  river,  Kinah,  form% 
the  dividing  line  between  F-phraiin  and  Manassch — one  tribe  being 
on  :lic  south,  the  othtir  on  the  nt»rih  side  of  the  river.  The  'Aujch 
enters  the  sca  near  Jaffa ;  and  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  if  it  lay 
south  of  this  river,  must  have  included  Jaffa  itself,  which  seems  tc 
ha\^  belonged  to  Dan.  There  is  nothinf:  strange  in  the  fact  that 
the  'Aujeh  in  not  mentioned  in  the  Hibk' i  for  aithou[fh  one  of  the 
deepest  and  moi;t  formidable  fitrL^ams  in  the  land,  it  in  the  «horte«t 
of  them  all.  From  the  K^lj  to  the  sea  is  rot  more  than  ten  milca: 
hut  it  i>  almost  the  only  livef  in  the  country  that  cannot  be  fuidcd 
for  many  niontln  in  the  year.  I  pas^scd  down  on  the  other  side  of 
it.  and  found  no  place  where  it  could  be  crossed  until  I  readied 
the  bridge  not  far  from  Sarana,  The  people  at  the  bridge  assured 
me  that  there  was  no  ford  except  near  the  sea-shore;  and  so  great 
is  the  depth  even  there,  that  my  luggage  had  to  be  taken  olT  the 
mules  and  carried  over  on  the  heads  of  the  men. 

As  we  come  nc^r  I  5eo  it  is  a  dark,  sullen  stream,  creeping  slug- 

biy  through  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  reed*  and  bushes.  And 
Ire  are  great  black  buffiilocs  buried  up  to  the  eyes  in  it*  ire^Lch- 
Cfous-looking  depths. 

Vfiu  will  find  them  in  all  such  places.  They  arc  as  fond  of  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire  a*  are  the  wild  hog*  that  also  .ibound  in  this 
bottomless  morass.  But  here  wj  arc  at  the  ruined  Cascle  of  Mira- 
bel; and  thi»  is  the  R%^  el  'Aii;ch  which  we  have  come  to  examine. 

The  two  most  remarkable  features  about  it  are  the  quiet  out- 
flow of  such  an  immense  fountain,  and  those  curious  reeds,  with 
mf>p-|jke  Inps,  that  over^ha<lc^w  the  ileep  mnish. 

They  well  dcjcervc  attention,  for  they  are  the  papyruc  so  famouii 
in  the  ancient  literary  and  economic  histor^r'  of  Egypt  and  other 
countries. 

Whether  or  not  tliU  is  the  true  site  of  AntipatH.s  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  <lJ5Cussed  this  evening  in  our  tent  at  Kcfr  Sdba.  Let 
tis  now  make  a  careful  in^apection  of  this  spot  and  the  immediate 
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suTToundings.  that  wc  may  be  the  better  able  to  examine  the  re- 
spective daim.<  of  the  two  rival*  for  the  honor  of  bcinff  the  site  of 
the  hintoric  ami  Biblical  Antipatris.  THl-  quostion  i*  complicated 
by  contradictor)'  evidence,  and  the  decision  depends  mainly  upon 
the  mere  physical  eharactcriitticd  of  the  two  sites;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  our  vi>ii  to  this  place.     The  essential  conditions  arc  three: 

Tlwt  there  should  be  satisfactory  iiiUtcatiuns  of  a  city  as  oW  as 
the  age  of  Herod,  at  least; 

That  it  should  be  on  or  near  the  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  C^saren: 

That  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  water— a  river,  in  fact— 
at  the  site  itself. 

No  place  can  be  the  Antipatris  of  Joscphus  that  lacks  cither  of 
these  condition?^.  Let  us  now  continue  our  ride  to  Kefr  Slba,  and 
inspect  that  locality  aUo, 

How  far  h  it  to  Kefr  SSba? 

1  once  eamf  here  dh-ecc  from  there  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
but  I  rode  t;iil.  and  the  dii^tancc  mu££  t>c  ttK  miles. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ca^'^tlc  af  Mirabel  ? 

My  guidctftn  old  Moslem  from  H able h,  where  I  was  encamped, 
told  mc  that  it  was  built  by  Abuna  Dane — Father  Bartc — his  way 
of  pronouiKintf  Bonaparte — and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Abd  AUah 
Pasha ;  both  statements,  of  course,  absurd.     It  may  have  been  built 
by  the  Crusaders,  but  upon  tlic  foundations  of  an  older  castle — pos* 
sibiy  the  one  to  which  the  little  army  of  "  two  hundred  5old]ers,  an^ 
horsemen  threescore  and  ten,  and  fpearmcn  two  hundred,"'  brought 
the  Apostle  Paul.    The>'  probably  arrived  here  cariy  in  the  mom> 
ing,  for  they  left  Jerusalem  at  nine  o'clock  the  previous  night,  and 
must  have  marched  att  nit;ht.  and  in  haste,  lest  they  »bou)d  be  at- 
tacked by  that  band  of  more  than  forty  fanatics,  who  had  "  bound 
themselves  with  an  oath  that  they  will  neither  cat  nor  drink  until 
they  have  killed"  Paul*     The  soldiers  and  spearmen  returned  ta' 
Jerusalem,  and  the  horsemen    continued   their   march    to    C:csatea 
along   the  road  which  we  are   now  following,  at    least    for  scvcr;»l 
roilcs-     U  w.n*  then  and  still  is  the  great  highway  through  Central 
Pa]e%tir>c  to  Eg>'pt. 

»  Art.  «iil  a>  •  Actt  KtilL  21. 
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My  guide  greatly  amiisotl  me  with  his  account  of  Abiina  Rarte's 
march  through  this  vall*^  en  route  for  Acre.  The  Moslems  from 
Nilblus  and  the  surrounding  mountain*  were  continually  fighting 
l-thc  French  ntaldicrs,  and  he  himself,  then  a  mere  lad,  participated 
|ir  these  skimiishcs.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thdt  Bonaparte's 
army  did  actually  follow  this  route,  which  Is  &1iortcr,  safer,  and  in- 
tinitc-ly  easier  than  the  one  along  the  ^^ea-shorc.  Hut  my  hero  mu&t 
have  confounded  the  doings  of  his  father  with  his  own  achieve- 
ments, for  it  is  eighty  years  since  Napoleon  passed  this  way. 

I       What  is  the  name   of  that   respcctabltf*loQking  village  ahead 
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Jiljulieh;    and  it   tic  «L]ppo«ed  to  mark  the  »te  of  that  Gilgal 
i'whofic  king  w;is  &lain  by  Jo]^h^a'«  army,  a«  mentioned  in  chap.  xii. 
[vcr,  23,  with  the  curious  addition  that  he  was  "  king  of  the  nations 
of  Gilf^id."     It  appc;ir-i   to  ti^ive  been  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  fenner  times,  and  Jio  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  an 
^ft^ancient  city.     The  great  road  from  the  north  still  passes  through 
^^  it    Those  Mo*lem  tomb*  and  this  dilapidated  khAn  remind  one  of 

I  the  times  when  this  highway  was  frequented  by  the  caravans  that 
.carried  down  to  Egypl  ^^<^  merchandise  of  the  East, 
I  K«rr  SAba,  ApHl  7tb.     Kvcniiie- 

I  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  who  hai  visited  the  two  Irrealities 
iof  cr  RAs  and  Kcfr  SAba,  And  compared  what  they  arc  now  with 
the  description  given  by  Joscphu»>  can  he?>rtatc  for  a  nioniejit  in 
regard  to  its  site  as  being  ac  cr  RA*- 

Nearly  all  our  information  on  the  subject  of  Antipalris  is  de- 
rived from  Joicphus,  who  mentions  it  several  timc^  both  in  his 
Antiquities  and  in  his  Jctvi^h  Wars/  In  one  place  he  tells  us  that 
•'Herod  erected  another  city  in  the  plain  called  Capharfiaba,  where 
he  chose  out  .1  fit  place,  both  for  plenty  of  water  and  goodness  of 
iLand  proper  for  the  pmdiictioii  of  what  wa<i  there  planted; 
»-hcre  a  river  encompassed  the  city  itself,  and  a  grove  of  the  best 
Itrcc'i  for  magnitude  was  round  about  it.  This  he  named  Anti- 
pat  H  5,  from  hi^  father,  Antipaler."  Again,  "  Herod  buih  a  city  in 
the  Iinc9t  plain  that  was  in  his  kingdom,  and  which  had  rivers  and 
»  Af»Ll3.  I5.n  1^5.1?  B,J.  t,4,r;  1.11,!^ 
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tree*  in  abuncUncc,  And  iLuncd  it  Antipatrw-"    The  only  difticutt 
in  the  qucrilion  i^  the  name  Kcfr  Slba,  which  b  no  doubt  idcniical 
with  ihc  Capharsata  of  Joscjriius;  and  if  the  character  of  this  place 
could  be  made  to  correspond  lo  the  description,  it  would  be  aC' 
ccptcd  by  all  AS  the  Inic  site  of  Antipatris.    This,  howc\-cr,  is  quit 
imp07siblc.    There  arc  hcic  no  remains  of  an  ancient  city  such  as 
Herod  erected.    No  Roman  road  passes  through  it  or  near  it:  andj 
there  is  not  at  or  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  a  river  of  water, 
or  e^'en  a  brook,  and,  from  the  nature  of  ih<:  position  occupied  byj 
this  villa^,  there  never  could  have  been.     All  the  three  css^itial 
conditioas,  therefore,  arc  wanting  at  Kcfr  SAba-     The  only  supply 
of  water  for  ihc  village  is  from  two  deep  wcll&  below  it  on  the  ea^l, 
and  a  small  pool  south  of  it.    Neither  is  the  land  immediately  about 
it  paniculaily  fertile,  while  back  of  it  commence  those  sandy  dowa«i 
which  extend  wastwanl  to  the  sea.     But  the  plain  around  and 
north  of  cr  Ras  may  fairly  be  called  the  most  fertile  in  Herod's 
kinj^dom.     I  once  rode  directly  from  Kcfr  Saba  to  cr  RAs  throuf^h^^ 
a  veritable  sea  of  the  tallest  and  most  hixuriani  wheat  that  I  have  ^H 
seen  m  Palestine-     The  grove  mentioned  by  Jowphw*  has  disap- 
peiLred ;  but  thift  can  eatsily  be  explained. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  transfer  of  the  name  Capliar$aba 
to  this  place  from  cr  RAs? 

Two  possible  cxpUnations  occur  to  me.  The  first  U  based  upon 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  made  mere  than  once,  that  Antipatris 
was  built  in  the  plain  of  Opharsaba^  which  may  have  been  the 
name  of  a  dii^trict  that  included  the  whole  region  from  er  R^  to 
this  village,  Palestine  is  even  now  divided  up  into  similar  districts. 
Herod  changed  the  name  of  that  p-irt  of  the  plain  on  which  he 
built  the  city»  And  called  it  Antipatrio.  Another  ^iippcKition  1  think 
more  probable:  Cnph^rsaba  wad  originally  at  er  R&s;  but  when  the 
inhabitants  found  that  Herod  wa^  determined  to  transform  their 
vilUge  into  a  govcmmcTil  Maiion,  they  voluntarily  removed  from 
it  to  thi*  placCt  and  trarsfcrrcd  the  name  to  their  new  home.  If 
Ihey  were  in  his  way,  Herod  would  not  have  hesitated  to  remove 
them  by  force.  Thus  there  came  to  be  two  Caphar^ ah^i^ :  and.  by 
a  confusion  quite  natural  to  persons  not  aajuainted  with  the  local 
circumstances,  both  placcn  might  be  occasionally  called  Antipalri^ 
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This  BUpposition  will  best  account  for  the  Hin(*ular  dtscrcjundei 
w  the  ancteni  ltin<!Ti«rie«.  Tlie  JcTUf^alcm  Itinerary  pbcc'^i  l.ydda 
ten  ffincii  from  Anlipatna,  which  answers  lArll  enough  for  cr  Ris, 
hit  not  at  all  Tor  Kcfr  ^^ba,  which  le  sixteen  miles  distant.  In  Oxc 
Onotnailkon,  Antipatm  i»  ^id  to  be  nix  mi1c:i  40x)th  of  Gilgal, 
«hich  h  aUo  sufficiently  accumte,  whether  the  »ite  of  Gilgal  be  at 
Jitjakh  or  at  KilVlUeh.  but  cannot  apply  to  Kefr  SAba.  which  is 

Inonh  of  cr  Rd.s  and  west  of  either  of  the  Mippcscd  sitcii  of  GilgaK 
^crue  these  the  only  discrepancies  in  those  ancient  documents 
^ctonliag  to  one,  Cxsarca  is  forty  miles  from  Lydda :  and  another 
A>kct  the  distance  ftfty-nine  miles. 
I1  it  ik)t  necessary  to  analyze  all  the  variations  in  the  Itineraries^ 
vt<idiscu!S  certain  historical  notices, which  show  that  the  por^ition 
11  cr  Rii  wa*  availed  of  for  stralcgical  puqioses  by  Alexander  Jan- 
(WUSL    The  trench  dug  and  the  line   of  fort tfi rations  erected  by 

Iktm,  from  the  mountain  10  the  sea,  must  have  been  connected  with 
»  RAs  aod  the  'Aujeh,  and  not  with  thi^  Kefr  Saba.  On  the;  whole, 
lleitforc,  it  seems  safe  to  accept  of  er  R.ir.  a^  the  site  of  Anti- 
p>triMo  whkh  Paul  was  brought  by  the  Konun  soldiers.  Major 
^Vil^a,  of  the  Palestine  Exploraiion  Fund,  was  the  first,  [  believe, 
lu  locate  Antipatris  at  er  Ris,  and  aII  the  i;enttemen  connected 
*^  the  same  expedition  to  this  country  have  acquiesced  in  the 
HfcstificalfOR, 
ft*t  there  comes  the  call  for  dinner,  and  we  must  return  to  the 
le^l. 

\\hA\  an  abundant  table  the  Lord,  by  the  ministration  of  this 
Bwlycook  of  onrs,  has  spread  for  us  here  in  the  wilderness  I  Neatly 
Co<  up.  too.  and  nothing  seems  wanting.  Do  you  know,  1  looked 
UD  durai^  ihow  c\ny%  M  preparation  at  J:kflra  with  wonder  and  alarm 
at  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  you  were  gathering  around 
you,  ]  could  not  conceive  where  they  were  to  be  stowed  .iway,  or 
k)v  they  were  to  be  carried  on  the  mule».  Novr  1  Jind  that  evcry- 
ihnng  hd»  a  place,  and  an  office  to  discharge.  It  is  i>aid  that  Bona- 
parte never  spent  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  the  table.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  1  have  no  mclination  to  devote  much  time  at 
pftsent  to  thu  "vulgar  function  of  eating/*  Dinner  over,  I  cannot 
abide  in  the  tent ;  for,  though  it  has  somewhat  the  shape,  it  has 
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none  of  the  glory  of  \hh  sUny  canop/  above.  As  to  deep,  the 
vciy  idea  seems  absurd.  Boyhood  9  possible  and  impossible  Can' 
cies  gather  ihick  about  me  in  living  realities*  I  was  ever  given  to 
reverie,  and  many  a  day  have  lain  and  dreamed  of  this  land  of  the 
sun,  its  mysteries  and  its  miracles,  and  longed  to  be  there,  and  won- 
dered if  I  ever  ?ihouU[.  And  now  hcr<^  am  1 —  Rut  you  smile,  andj 
I  tin  not  choose  jii5t  now  to  furnish  food  for  your  mirth. 
Vou  have  been  dreaming  with  Lori^fellow,  who 

Uted  to  li« 
And  gsae  Into  the  tarmncr  iky, 
U'hfrc  ih«  utZing  cLoutU  wciU  hy 
TJkc  «hip«  upon  tkv  mm. 

All  this  is  half  a  century  behind  my  experience.  At  that  re- 
mote date  I  might  have  understood  you,  but  not  now.  From 
this  on  waste  no  more  breath  in  rhapsodies.  A  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  has  too  much  of  the  real  in  it  to  permit  us  to  expire 
in  the  romantic.  We  had  better  prepare  to  imitate  thi^  mule- 
teer, that  we  may  be  ready  for  the  early  dawn,  and  the  bustle  of 
a  new  d^y. 

The  fellow  is  sound  aslocp  on  the  bare  ground,  and,  like  Jac 
at  BctheL  he  ha*  actu:illy  got  a  ctnne  for  hi*  pillow. 

Vou  will  often  tec  that  in  this  country.     I  have  tried  it  myself' 
but  ccuM  never  bring  sleep  and  stone  pillows  together.     I  suspect 
Jacob  was  not  tincd  lo  h,  for  he  W49  di.iturbcd  with  extraordina 
dreams;  but  to  Abd  Allah,  with  his  hard  head  and  stuffed  cap,  thUj 
stone  is  soft  as  a  cushion  of  down. 

You  do  not  mean  that  he  will  sleep  all  night  on  tbis  »andy  soil, 
iind  with  no  covering  but  his  old  cloak?  JM 

Certainly:  and  if  he  were  at  home  he  would  do  the  ^ame.     This 
custom  of  sleeping  in  their  ordinar)*  clothes  is  the  basis  of  that 
humane  law  of  Moses  for  the  protection  of  the  poor:  "If  thou 
all  take  thy  neighbor  s  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shall  deliver  it  unt 
him  by  that  the  *un  goeth  dnwn:  for  th;tt  U  hi*  covering  only,  it^ 
i«  hi«  raiment  for  his  skin  :  wherein  shall  he  sleep?"'     I  envy  him 
his  slumbers;  they  are  the  sweet  ones  of  the  laboring  man.     And 
now  eomc  in;  let  u»  consult  the  ''best  of  books/'  and  then  com* 

*  Exod.  >x&  ^  a?- 
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mwul  ourselves  and  all  wc  love  to  lliat  good  Shepherd  who  slum- 
btfs  not  nor  sleeps. 

April  Sih. 
Wc  make  an  early  ^arl  this  mornings  for  there  is  nothing  here 
U^ain  us,  and  Abd  Allah  is  anxious  to  get  to  our  camping  place 
M  TaivAhin  cj;  ZcTka.  near  C%?urca,  m  good  time,  mure  <::(p<;cin1ly 
bcabtc  the  b^t  half  of  the  distjincc  is  infected  by  tlic  wor»t  cIam 
uf  BnJAvtn  Aifib^  in  the  country-  Indeed,  the  entire  route  leads 
tbioiij[h  a  region  without  vlILigca  or  inhabllanls;  and  h  appears 
^mjH  to  have  h^d  this  character— a  region  :4imply  ti>  be  pasKd 
ttirough  without  delay  or  description.  There  is  not  one  Hiblical  or 
fibicric  nte  between  thi:i  and  CiCHarca,  at  Ica^t  not  on  the  roLid  we 
tbUtfarel*  So  it  n-a^  when  Paul  came  thifi  way;  and  thu:«  all  the 
smics,  uicicnt  and  modem,  that  must  have  traversed  this  long 
nUer.appear  to  have  merely  passed  through  il>as  a  ship  docs  ovci 
the  xa,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

Tboi^h  the  path  may  lead  m  through  no  historic  f^ites.  the 
vbok  hnd  i«  Biblical,  and,  therefore,  full  of  interest  to  me.  What 
<f  the  asme  of  that  L-irge  village  to  the  ca»t  of  uig,  and  in  the  mid- 
■&  cf  tbc  plain  ? 

KilLilteh:  and  ?*omc  lueatc  Gilgal  there,  instead  of  at  JitjOlich, 
Tie  nane  favors  ihc  latter,  but  ihe  position  ;igrcc*  better  witli 
MtUdi.  It  ha^  some  good  hou>;cs,  and  a  few  shops,  to  which  the 
^rrounding  villagers  resort  for  the  simple  requirements  of  their 
*ttat4tic  life.  That  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountainrt  to  :hc 
»«h-ea5t  of  it  is  called  llableh.  1  once  spent  two  nij^lits  there 
^^'ioK  Qiy  rambling  about  this  region  of  country- 
Tbere  seems  to  be  a  castle  at  the  viltai^Ci 

Like  many  others  in  this  region,  this  village  b  so  constructed  as 
^  roemhle  a  caule,  and  the  entrancen  ,ini!  Unes  an*  so  narrou-  tliat 
Ucy  ran  be  easily  cfo^ied  up  in  eai^  of  danger.  1  lableh,  no  d^nibt^ 
■I'cirptes  the  site  of  an  areicnt  city>  as  indicated  by  old  ciatenu 
h«wa  in  the  rock,  and  ftcpulchre^,  and  by  many  of  the  stones  built 
Mllo  ihe  viii\h  vf  the  miscmblc  hovcl-'i  iif  the  iiihabit^ntA.  The 
pbce  was  overrun  by  droves  of  small  donkeys  th^it  roaincd  round 
flic  tents,  which  were  pitched  on  the  thrcshing-iloor.  They  seemed 
to  exist  by  fighting  and  braying,  and  kept  up  boih  all  night  long. 
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To  u^hich  of  the  tribes  did  tliv  country  throuj^  «-hich  we  are 
now  passing  belong?  ^ 

Tlic  question  about  the  river  Kanah.  that  constituted  the  boun-^ 
d^ry  between  Ephraim  and  Manassch.  U  not  yet  decided:  but  I 
think  that  thi^  entire  rei^ion  txrlonged  to  Ephraim.    The  water* 
coun;»  that  cut  acro^  the  plain  from  the  cai;tcni  mount^iin^  are 
laid  down,  even  in  our  l>c^t  maps,  very  much  at  random^  and  mu^ 
continue  to  be  unreliable  uiiLil  corrected  by  the  surveys  of  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Fund.    As  the  'Aujdi  is  quite  too  far  Aouth  tofl 
be  tbc  Karah  of  Joshua*  the  next  river  north  of  it,  the  Falik.  may 
be  the  one  that  separated  the  two  tribes.     The  name  itself  may 
suggest  the  idea  of  ^paration,  or  that  which  divides     But  without 
attaching  importance  to  this  verbal  hint,  this  river  would  seem  to 
constitute  a  reasonable  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.     It  starts 
with  the  fountains  of  N^blus,  drains  the  hills  of  Samaria,  and  rc*^ 
ccives  numberle«H5  tributaries  from  north  and  south,  and  enters  thl^ 
sea  midway  between  JafHi  and  Cfcsarea.     Ephmtni  and  Manoiiseh 
were  "a  grr;it  piropl**  "  had  morr  than  one*' lot  "  asMgned  to  them: 
and  a  large  part  of  what  in  after-times  constituted  the   Kingdom 
of  Samaria  belonged  to  them.      Their  tcmlory  appears  to  have 
extended  quite  acro^ts  the  country'  from  the  Jordan  to  the  5ca,  and 
a  long  way  aUo  northwards;  for  they  met  Ic^ether  in  Asher, which 
must  have  been  somcwhcn:  at>oui  Carmcl.     It  is  utterly  impossf- 
bte.  however,  to  lay  down  the  boundaricii  of  the^  tribes :  and  their 
cities  were  strangely  intenningkd,  especially  in  the  pLiin   of  Es- 
dntelon,  as  appears  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chaptois^ 
of  Joshua.  V 

A  large  part  of  their  mountains  seem  to  have  been  covered 
with  forests  in  the  time  of  Joshua:  for.  in  answer  to  their  com- 
plaint, he  said. "If  thou  be  a  great  people*  then  get  thee  up  to  the 
wood  country,  and  eut  down  for  th>^self:"  and  again.  '*Thou  art  a 
great  people,  and  had  great  power:  Ibou  shalt  not  have  nne  tot 
only:  but  the  mountain  shall  be  thine;  for  it  it  a  w*ood,  and  thou 
fibalt  cut  it  down/" 

The  word  translated  wood  is  y'ar,  and  the  Ambjc  w'ar  U  the 
same,  and  tor  the  same  thing.     Many  of  these  y'ars  are  mentioned 
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In  ihe  Bibte.  and  some  of  them  stitl  exist — rough,  rocky  regions. 

overgrown  wilh  brushwood  and  small  liec*.     1  wan  reminded  of 

ibcM  And  other  iiiblic^l  matters  during;  a  lonely  ndc  from  NMblus 

through  the  mouritains  to  cr  Kis*     For  several  milcA  I  continued 

^m  16  meet  parties  of  women  carrying  on  thHr  head*  lai^c  loadn  of 

uymd*  which  they  were  taWing  to  NAbltts.     I  must  have  pat*et1  mnre 

than  a  hundroii.     They  came  in  f^roups,  stA(;(;ennj*  along  up  the 

^     mountain  iA-ith  their  heavy  burden^  oiid  my  5>-mpathy  wa^  pairv 

USiy  enlisted  in  their  behalf.     The  day  wa»  oppressively  hot.  ard 

ihcy  had  often  to  put  down  their  loads  and  rest  by  the  way-side. 

IAl  icnj^h  I  came  to  an  extensive  w'ar,  where  oihcr  ivomen  were 
cutting  down  wood,  and  binding  it  into  bundle:^  similar  to  those 
]  f4w  carried  on  the  road.  The  sight  ^adly  illustrated  the  sevc* 
^)  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Gibconitc^  and  thctr  as- 
tociues^ho  also  dwelt  in  tliosc  siimc  regions,  To  "be  hewers  af 
wxl  and  drawers  of  water*"  was  indeed  a  dreadful  doom.'  Escap- 
ii^^rrom  this  tangled  war.  I  came  to  a  village  called  'Az/On,  where 
•ct  hrgc  piles  of  those  bundles  of  wood  ready  to  be  carried  to 
maritrt.  I  was  here  informed  thai  a  wedding  wa*  to  be  celuhrated 
at  the  place  in  a  few  dayii,  and  that  the  expedition  to  N^Mus  which 
I  A^  encountered  had  for  its  object  the  purchase  of  the  bride's 
ti'OuttcAu  with  the  money  received  fur  the  wood — a  novel  method 
to  uhicvc  a  riTftuh  which  must  be  accumjjlished  in  honw  way  by 
■"  of  the  sex  who  purpose  matrimony.  The  brides  of  'Azii3n,  it 
initti  be  confcjised,  ha%'c  to  obtain  their  outfit  by  toil  and  drudgery 
^hidi  only  the  daughters  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
coiiid  lastain. 

What  is  the  trouble  among  the  muleteers?  They  appear  to 
Iwic  Icist  the  way,  and  have  scattered  about,  each  one  seeking  a 
path  for  himself, 

TlKy  are  searching  for  a  i^tfe  place  to  cross  the  main  branch  of 
I  Ihc  river  FAlilc. 

K  I  do  not  wo  any  river,  but  merely  a  meandering  line  of  tall 

B         That  15  characteristic  of  all  the  streams  that  cut  across  thi^ 
plab  to  the  sea*     It  b  not  the  water;  but  the  treacherous  mud 
I,  >Jcah.lT.3i. 
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concealed  by  the  gra*i3.that  the  mutcteera  arc  afniicl  oC  They  ai* 
fiofcly  over,  however,  and  wc  may  continue  our  ride.  Several  ycaru 
ago  1  crossed  this  plain  farther  north,  going  from  Ocsarca  to 
Samaria.  Aa  wc  can^c  near  Abu  /Cabt^rah,  there  called  cl  Akh- 
cLir,  I  noticed  Home  men  ahead  of  us  with  loaded  mutes,  lAhicii. 
after  a  litilc  hesitation,  they  fofx:cd  into  the  river,  when  down  they 
all  tumbled  into  the  bottomless  mire>  Our  men  as^stcd  to  cut  the 
ropes  and  extricate  the  poor  beasts  from  their  dangerous  situalion- 
Goin^  some  distance  down  the  stream,  wc  found  a  place  entirely 
covered  with  thick  reeds  and  f:rass«  which  the  muleteers  broke  and 
trampled  down,  so  :i.s  li>  form  a  practical  causen*ay.  over  which  wc 
crottflcd  wilhotit  diflficully-  We  slull  come  to  that  river  farther 
on;  but  Abd  AlUh  intcnia  to  keep  to  the  west,  oJong  the  sandy 
ridge, and  thu»  avoid  tho^ic  perplexing  wutcrcounMrs  in  this  soft  plain. 
;^omewliett^  in  this  ncii^liL^urhood  iimst  tuive  been  -^  Nation  tatted 
Dctliar,  mcmioncd  in  one  Itinerary  as  sixteen  miles  from  Carsarca: 
and  there  is  a  ruin  called  Ikiiin  some  distance  east  of  our  road 
which  may  mark  the  :«ite  of  Bcthar.  but  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

I  notice  a  very  striking  dillcrcncc  between  this  western  side  of 
the  plain  and  that  on  the  east :  here  wc  have  no  villages*  while 
there  the  hill-sides  are  dotted  with  thcm- 

You  observe  also  that  the  widih  of  the  plain  diflTcrs  considera- 
bly in  different  partii,  nccortling  ofi  the  foothilU  project  into  it  or 
recede  from  it.  Bui  the  plain  itself  is  cvcrj-whcre  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  now  clothed  with  most  promising  crops  of  wheat  and  bar* 
Icy,  and  richly  {garnished  with  an  endless  variety  of  gay  Sowcrs- 

Wlui  may  he  ihe  breadth  of  the  plain? 

The  average  width  is  about  four  miles.  Once  I  crossed  it  from 
the  oak-clad  gbdcs  south-east  orC;esarea  to  It^kah,  where  I  ^pcnt 
two  nights  and  a  quiet  Sabbath,  You  can  just  sec  the  village  far 
away  to  the  north-cast.  During  my  stay  at  K^lcah  I  Riled  several 
p;tges  of  my  note-book  with  the  name*  of  vilbge^  anil  nuncd  «ites 
in  that  neighborhood;  but  the  only  one  that  seemed  Biblical  was 
Jctt,  a  place  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  BAkah.  There  was  a 
Galh-rimmon  in  the  tribe  of  M,iiiaN-M:h  that  wax  given  to  the  Lc- 
vitefi ;'  and  as  that  district  probably  belk>ngcd  to  Muras^h»  it  is  pos- 
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(fbk  that  this  villag;c  occupies  that  ancient  site.  The  mountainit 
00  both  sides  of  tbe  road  Tfom  HAkah  to  Samaria  are  crou-dcd  with 
vilbge-s,  nnd  equally  so  the  country  to  the  north,  quite  out  to  the 
pUm  of  F^raclon.  The  ch.ilk-y  marl-hilk  of  Samaria  are  clothed 
wtUi  splendid  olive -groves  and  fig  -  orchards,  and  are  e\'en  now 
thickly  inhabited  by  an  !ndiiKtnou:i  though  turbulent  and  fanati- 
cal people. 


rf^    x^. 


\ 
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S*!lm  comes  up  to  tay  that  the  country  from  this  to  Crevirea 
i*  full  of  robbers,  and  he  advise*  that,  after  wc  cro&s  Abu  Za- 
bdrah,  wliich  i*  a  short  distance  ahcad^  we  all  keep  together  for 
roatuaJ  prolcction.  This  wc  can  well  afford  to  do,  dncc  there  is 
POlhii^  of  special  inlcresl  to  e-dl  u*  asidt:  m  any  direction- 
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The  sandy  clowns,  with  their  pine  bushes,  arc  falling  back  to-^ 


1 
I 


MAnls  ihc  sea,  k'v"'^*;  place  to  a  firmer  soil,  upon  which  stand  bcre 
and  ihcrc   venerable  oak-trees,  like  patriarchs  of  by-gone  genera- _ 
tioa'^  left  alone  in  the  wilderness.  | 

They  arc  the  beginning  of  the  largcal  and  most  impressive  ruk 
forest  in  western  Palc*tine,  It  ext^^nds  northwanU  to  the  eastern 
base  of  Carmel,  and,  with  slight  interruptions,  it  continue*  along  iho 
wcAtcm  slope*  of  Galilee  quite  to  the  lofty  Jcrtnak,  west  of  S«ifct. 
I  have  !>pcnt  mdiiy  daya  in  wandering  tUruugh  those  vast  oak 
^a*le*i. 

The  scenery  is  becoming  quite  park<like,  and  very  pretty.  The 
trees  arc  all  of  one  kind^ancl  apjarcntly  X'Cry  old- 

The  Arabic  name  for  this  species  of  oak  is  sindi^n — a  large 
evergrecr-trcc.  whose  botanical  name  is  quercus  pseud o-coccifcra, 
Tliere  arc  other  varieties  of  the  oak  intcmpcTscd  occasionally  with 
thew.  but  the  prevailing  tree  everywhere  is  the  noble,  venerable, 
and  solemn  sindidn.  M 

We  have  been  in  the  <cifldIo  about  eight  hours,  and  1  hope  our™ 
day^K  ride  i*  nearly  over. 

And  so  it  is;  for  here  wc  are  at  the  margin  of  the  marsh  ^1 
the  Zcrka,  the  Crocodile  River,  and  in  half  an  hour  wc  shall  reach 
Tdw&hin  cz  Zerka — the  milb  of  the  Zcrka — near  ihc  sca-^liore, 
where  alunc  we  can  encamp  N;jfely  in  this  Ile^^  of  robben*.  Oeiiirc.i 
i$  on  our  left,  and  we  shall  pass  between  it  and  this  marsh  north- 
wards through  the  vast  quarries  of  the  ancient  city  to  our  cami 
ing-ground  at  the  milt^. 

Tavfthin  ct  ZerU.  AprH  Slh-     Evedtnf. 

As  the  main  object  of  this  detour  to  Ca:sarca  and  Dor  wa^i  to 
visit  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land  which  i\'c  should  not  otherwise  sce« 
I  wish  to  extend  my  acquaintance  with  the  surrounding  country^ 
as  far  as  possible.  f 

For  that  purpose  no  better  position  can  be  foiinci  than  our 
pre»ent  camp.  It  i».  in  fact,  the  centre  of  a  re^on  of  great  interest, 
both  histonc  and  BibticaL  Thi^  Crocodile  River,  with  its  marshes 
and  tributary  brooks,  has  ever  had  a  peculiar  fs^cmation  about  it, 
occa.-doned  partly  by  the  fcclirg  of  inv;curity  which  always  attends 
its  exploration,  and  in  part  by  its  own  unique  character.     On  one 
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occasion  I  spent  a  right,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  at  a  vtll^ige  a 
few  mil<'<  north-<^a*it  of  th(.-*e  mills  ^^llcfl  SinHi^nch — the  nsune  no 
doubt  <Jcrivctl  from  the  oak  woods  which  surround  it, 

I  had  a  delightful  ramble  early  the  next  momjiig  in  those  grand 
old  forests,  and  then  undcntooU  perfectly  how  Abssilom  could  be 
caui^ht  by  the  thick  brandies  of  an  oak.  The  strong;  arms  of  ihcsc 
trees  spread  out  so  near  the  ground  that  one  c-innol  walk  erect 
beneath  them;  and  on  a  frii^htencd  mule,  such  a  head  of  hair  as 
that  vain  but  wicked  son  polled  every  year  would  certainly  become 
inextricably  entangled :  and  it  is  intereMing  to  know  that  the  region 
east  of  the  Jordan,  that  "  woud  of  Ephraim''  where  the  battle  was 
frujght.  m  still  covered  with  thick  oaks,  tangled  bushes  and  thorny 
cnecpera  {c^^winff  over  ragfjed  rocks,  and  ruinoun  precipices,  down 
which  the  rebel  nriny  plunged  in  wild  dismay,  horsca  and  men 
crushing  each  other  to  death  in  remediless  ruin,  Thu»  twenty 
thousand  men  perltilied  in  that  fatal  wood»  which  "devoured  more 
pec^le  that  day  than  the  suord  devoured/*' 

That  "very  great  heap  of  stones"  over  the  pit  into  which  Ab- 
salom wa*  thrown  was  not  raised  in  honor  of  the  king's  son,  but 
in  detestation  of  the  traitor's  enormous  crime;  and  you  will  find 
miniature  heapi  of  the  »,imc  kind  and  signilicancc  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  if  a  wide-spread  custom  for  each  one,  as  he  passes  the  spot 
where  any  notorious  murderer  has  been  buried,  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
it.  I  have  often  seen  this  done,  and,  yielding;  to  the  popular  in- 
dignation, have  thrown  rny  stone  with  the  rc^t. 

I  am  reminded  of  all  this  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  mule- 
teers yestcrrclay,  who  actually  dismounted  to  spit  upon  such  a  heap, 
and  add  their  pebble  to  the  growiof^  pile.  They  said  the  wretch 
who  lay  buried  there  was  a  robber  who  infeUcd  the  road,  and  com- 
mitted many  cruel  murders,  and  used  ihc  incident  to  enforce  their 
admonitions  upon  us  to  keep  toi^ether  in  that  part  of  our  ride. 

The  early  light  began  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  scene  around 
me ;  the  country  from  north  to  south  wat  buried  under  a  denst^  low- 
lying  fog.  which  left  the  mnny-fih.ipcd  htlZ^topA  peering  above  it  like 
green  islets  on  the  surface  of  a  placid  Jake.  When  the  sun  arose, 
tins  !tilvcry  Mra^  an  if  Manled  by  Home  invisible  spirit,  became  a);j- 
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Uted  in  an  cxtniordinar>'  manner,  and  great  pyramids  of  shining 
vapor  burst  up  from  beneath,  swelling  higher  and  higher  among 
the  oaks  until  it  escaped  through  their  thick  bought,  and  vanished 
away  in  the  clear  vault  of  heaven-     All  this  commotioa  and  gor- 
geous display  I  found  tvas  owing  to  a  brisk  breeze  which  came 
up  the  valley  from  the  *ea  at  Ca?"*artti.      Acttnt;  from  below,  and 
iifioif  turned  About  by  ever}-  bend  and  swell  of  the  hills,  it  su^aycd 
and   twisted   the  yielding  vapor   according  to   iU  o«m   eccentric 
will     Such  fogs  arc  quite  common  on  the  great  plains  ak>ng  the  J 
cooftt,  SIS  we  shall  see  in  the  land  of  the  Phitistine.v     The  night  li^d 
t}ccn  clear,  and  rather  cool  for  the  season,  and  the  dew  rolled  off  _ 
the  tent  that  morning  like  ntjn,  and  the  early  sunbeams  "spnnklcdl 
the  earth  vith  pearls  and  diamonds, "  as  Milton's  mase  describes 
those  pendent  drops  that  glitter  and  sparkle  from  every  leaf  in  the 
forcjtt  and  blatic  in  the  field.     There  was  a  village  on  my  left  called 
Khdbbaizeh,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  malva,  the  Hebrew  nearly  for 
the  rose,  and  both  malvas  and  wild  roacs  adorn  that  5u'cct  vale. 
Many  other  hamlets  repose  in  tho»c  glorious  woods,  but  we  need  ■ 
not  load  our  memnries  with  their  ob^curr  and  ignoble  names,  1 

Having  Ich  Sindidneh,  1  came  to  a  place  bearing  tite  ominoiu 
name  of  'Ain  el  Mei>-iteh  -  Dead  Fountain :  and  the  tell  ca^t  of  it 
U  Sit  LcfU,  A  name  more  freqi^cntly  heard  in  Arab  song  than  any 
other-  We  now  turned  westwards  towards  C^esarc«i*  leaving  the 
main  road,  which  keeps  on  southwards  through  the  plain  of  Sharon 
to  Ludd  and  R.amluh,  The  whole  of  that  region  is  as  fertile  as 
beautiful,  but  most  of  it  is  uncultivated,  and  all  infested  with  rob- 
bers. At  SindiAnch  I  wanted  to  send  my  bagg,tge  directly  across 
to  TantOra,  while  I  came  round  this  way  to  C^esarea,  and  had  tofl 
hire  a  guard  sufficiently  larRC  not  merely  to  protect  my  mulc- 
teer?  in  going,  but  ihcmsclves  in  returning.  The  people  could  not 
then  venture  from  village  to  village  but  in  companies  and  well 
armed, 

A  large  buifdtng  some  two  miles  to  tl»e  noffh^aitt  of  a-t  ht  called 
the  Kdsr,  and  to  reach  it  one  muavt  pick  hia;  wny  through  bushcft . 
and  tall  reeds,  across  sluggish  streams  with  bottomless  mud,  bl« 
as  ink.     Ignorant  of  thc?ie  treacherous  bogs,  on  my  fintt  viidt   I\ 
struck  directly  for  the  Kiltiir,  and  was  boon  Aoundeiirg   in   unsut 
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stantial  mire  up  to  the  belly  of  my  horse,  and  glad  to  get  safe!/  out 
agjin  on  the  same  aide  by  which  I  entered. 

In  iht-  neighborhood  of  thcr  Kfisr  ;irt-  l^rge  Tountnin^,  now  called 
cl  Mlamid,  the  u^tcr  of  which  wa^  collected  m  a  I-trgc  pool,  and 
then  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Cac:3arca— but  which,  of  course,  i» 
n»w  broken. 

There  Mxm  to  hive  been  substantial  buildingTS  about  the  Kusr; 
and»  indeed^  one  stumbles  over  the  grass^covered  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable tou-n. 

The  KOsr  ttsclf  was  doubtless  one  of  Car?arca's  theatres,  and  any 
plan  of  a  Roman  theatre  \\'A\  enable  you  to  comprehend  :hc  details 
of  the  edifice,  it  is  semicircular,  and  the  length  of  the  chord  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  The  seats  are  gone,  and  the  eavea 
much  changed ;  but  the  ^^ 

vomitories  and  vaults  be- 
neath arc  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  are  now  used 
for  stitbles  and  gnmarie^ 
by  the  peasants.  A  tow- 
er on  the  south-eastern 
comer  and  the  huts  in. 
^dc  arc  comparatively 
modern,  ami  were  erect- 
ed probably  when  the 
builiiint;  wa*  turned  into 
41  Saracenic  caatlt:.  The 
prospect  over  the  liills 
of  Samaria  and  the  far-spreading  plain  of  Sharon  i^  very  beautiful ; 
and  thither  llocked  the  laughter-lovfng  Greeks  of  Ca:sarca  to  enjoy 
the  excilcmcni  of  theatric  games  and  the  pleasures  of  the  open 
country  at  the  same  time.  The  topography  of  the  place  is  de- 
cidedly interciilingp  Directly  torch  of  the  Kilsr  terminate  the  last 
i^purs  of  Carmcl  in  a  bold  promontory  called  Kh^hm  en  Nazilr, 
South  of  it  i*  the  great  marsh  ez  Zoar»  fading  nut  tnio  the  ^tndy 
downs  and  bu«hy  i;lopcs  of  the  upper  Sharon.  The  ruined  vil- 
lagcA  of  Vm  cl  'Allak  and  Mu'alUkah — ^both  names  suggestive 
of  the  horsc'lccch,  which  greatly  abounds  in  the  marsh — appear 
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on  the  northern  ridge:  and  Burcikich.  three  miles  distant  in  the 
same  direciion.  is  inhabited  by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  Und 
around  the  fountainn  of  \fi:im3«,    Tlic  water  from  ft  fountain  near 
SubbaHn  wa*  in  former  timea  led  down  by  Bureikfch  tn  the  KOsr. 
where  it  wa$  a«»ociatcd  with  the  strcAm  from  MiamiU,  and  the  two 
united  were  carried  along  the  perpendicular  ba«  of  Jcbcl  Kha*hm. 
across  the  swamp  of  cj:  Zuar,  to  llic  shore,  and  thence  by  a  \ong 
aqueduct  soutliiijird?;  to  the  city.     ThU  was  a  remarkable  work, and 
nnucli  of  it  is  still  quite  perfect-     The  road  is  now  upon,  or,  nitlier, 
within  the  aqueduct,  over  various  brooks  which,  passing  ticnealb 
it,  arc  lost  in  the  general  marsh,  and,  with  nerves  sufficiently  steady, 
one  might  follow  on  the  top  of  it  quite  to  the  wcitem  side  of  the 
marsh ;  for,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  is  not  a  broken  arch  in  the 
entire  line.     Suspicious-Iooking  streams  soak  their  way  through  tall 
reeds  and  flags,  all  pouring  their  blackish  water  into  the  marsh. 
Tlic  largest  of  iJiese,  called  Shukeidk,  ii  said  to  rise  in  Wady  Sof- 
fSich,  about  two  hours  to  the  south-east.    These  streams  run  into 
thr  *w;»mp,  and  not  tn  \ht'  <ea,  in  con^r^ncnc**  of  a  low  rocky  ridge 
which  c^xtcndif  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  it- 
This  formation  is  the  same  fossiliferoua  sandy  limestone  as  that  out 
of  which  nearly  all  the  cities  on  the  Acat>oard  are  built,  and  it  has 
here  been  hewn  and  cut  up  by  quarrien  io  the  moi^t  extraordinary 
niaimcr  ;    indeed,  the  cutting   ^nil    i|u»irying  are  more    extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  city  on  this  coast.     I  once  spent  scx'cral 
hours  searching  among  them  for  inscriptions,  and  found  none ;  but 
it  appeared  to  me  scarcely  possible  that  such  enomious  quarrytngs 
were  made  by  the  shortdived  city  of  Ca^^arca,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  was  merely  the  Roman  name  for  a  more  ancient  city,     1  had 
read  ihk  before,  but  was  convinced  that  the  ori|^inal  name  could 
not  have  been  Stratos  Tower,  for  that  is  Latin,  and  these  quarries 
were  opened  long  before  the  Romans  ever  appeared  in  Syria.    That 
primitive  city  may  have  been  the  frontier  town  in  this  direction  of 
the   Ph<rntci<tns,  but  this  Is  \)ncertain.  for  the  boundary*  between 
them  and  the  PhiJisiine*  was  never  cleariy  defined  :  yet   it  i«  not 
probable  that  the  former  had  at  any  time  permanent  pofiscssion  of 
the  coast  farther  ^uth  ihan  Ca-sarca.  for  the  country  beyond,  for 
many  a  mile,  has  aKviys  been  an  uninhabited  desert. 
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Apcil  9lh. 
Ts  there  anything  of  interest  between  Haifa  and  Corsarca? 
The  best  answer  is  to  pass  it  in  review  during  our  morning's 
fide  to  Tanttlra,  the  ancient  Dor  By  way  of  mtrodiinion,  lUtcn 
toiome  remark);  on  the  general  character  of  the  entire  Syrian  sira- 
boud*  Trom  Carmcl  and  northwards  there  arc  numerous  hcad< 
toads,  with  ba}-^  on  the  north  of  them  more  or  leas  deep,  by  which 
itc  line  of  ihe  coa^t  (aUs  Ijack  to  the  cast,  a^  it  were,  by  succcf^Ivc 
flcpfc  Carmcl  itself,  with  the  !*ay  of  Acre,  is  not  only  tlic  first  but 
Oftc  <*[  the  mo?it  Mriliing,  North  of  Acre  is  the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
uW  consists  of  three  such  cape«:  cl  Miislicirifeh»en  Nakuniti,  and 
cl  EUiyod.  Between  Tyiv  and  Sidon  is  the  low  headland  o(  Sara- 
(cad:  and  from  Sidon  to  Bcirt^t  are  three  Nakdrahfi  (rocky  points), 
wilh  Ihelr  retreating  coves  of  Rumeilch.  Neby  VOnas,  and  es  Sa'- 
dut,ncar  the  Damilr.  Then  comes  the  projecting  cape,  Ras  Bei- 
rii  tith  itt  Bay  of  St.  George  falling  back  to  the  deeper  cove  of 
Jtoeh.  The  next  ?;alient  point  is  the  Thcoprcwopon  of  the  an- 
cienfi,  north  of  RntriSn,  bo>ond  which,  by  *iticc<^^ssiv<*  steps,  at  Cape 
Fj^W  and  tht?  Mina  of  Tripoli,  the  coast  cnlL-rs  far  caHtw:irdi  into 
tlkc  plain  of  'AkkAr.  With  1c4?icr  indentation:!  at  Ruwad  and  B.v 
unas^mc  come  to  the  long  low  promoiilor)'  of  LfkdiWlych.  Finally, 
Wng  across  the  open  sea  at  tlic  so-called  Ilay  of  Antioch,  we 
»Ras  el  Khanzir  and  enter  the  Bay  of  Skaniiaran.  Such  is  ihe 
(^■^nfifer^tkin  of  the  nonheni  half  of  lbi*«  coai^t;  but  from  Carmcl 
••uihu-irds  it  runs  in  a  direct  iinc  west  of  south,  pa^t  'Aihlft,  Cxsa^ 
'^  Jaffa,  Askelon,  Gaxa,  and  quite  on  round  to  Kgypt. 

Alter  this  rapid  survey  we  will  be^in  »)^ain  at  the  point  of  Car- 
^-  h  is  Ehrcc  hour»  thence  to  'Athlll.with  no  important  villages 
*>»  niiitt  intervening,  I  cannot  identify  thai  place  with  any  ancient 
'■'c  thatcvcr-  Neither  the  Bible,  nor  Joscphus.  nor  any  profane 
nniorian  or  (geographer  mentions  it.  nor  docs  its  name  appear  in 
*^"cf  the  old  Itineranec;  and  yet  the  existinK  remain*  are  more 
^■uncrotts  and  ftriWing  and  in  bettor  |tref>crvation  than  thofie  of 
^ott  BX\y  old  town  along  the  coASt.  The  exterior  wall,  built  of 
w^  stone:*  and  piotected  by  a  ditch  cut  througli  the  sulid  rock 
*tcre  necessary,  enclosed  a  quadrmgutjir  vpacc  reaching  quite 
Kfos5  the  headland  on  which  the  city  stood.    Most  of  lhi«  null 
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has  been  carried  awa>'  to  build  the  fortifications  of  Acre!     The! 
Acropolis,  occupying  the  extremity  of  the  cape>  was  cut  off  f 
the  outer  city  by  a  wall  prodigiously  strong;,  some  £<:Ctions  of  which 
remain  entire,  and  just  as  they  were  first  put  up.     There  is  no 
patchvvorJc,  no  broken  columns  or  other  frngment^  as   in  most  fl 
Greek  and  Roman  structures  in  Syria.     Just  uithin  the  wall  stands  ™ 
,1  portion  of  a  building  whose  character  it  is  difficult  to  comprc- 
liend.     It  was  erected  on  vaulu  a(  (^roat  «tren^th,  and  the  frag- 
ment on  the  cast  side  tovvcru  up  at  least  seventy  feet  high.     There 
it  stands  in  its  loneliness,  the  first  object  that  slnko  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  cither  up  or  down  the  coa-st.     Near  tlic  top  on  the  intc* 
nor.  so  high  that  it  strains  the  neck  to  look  at  them >  are  flying 
buttresses,  resting  below  on  the  heads  of  men.  from  which  sprung 
the  arches  of  the  lofty  roof.     Who  erected  this  grand  edifice,  and  ^ 
when?    The  only  histor>'  we  have  of  'AthlJt  begins  with  (he  Cru-  | 
sadcr».  who  call  it  Castcllum   Pcrigrinoriim — Pilgrims"  Castle— be- 
cause they  used  to  hml  There  when  Acre  wa»  in  the  hands  of  the  M 
Saracens-      But  there  was.  doubtless*  a  city  hert  lontj  before  the  " 
Cruiadcs;  and  1  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  those  temporary 
occupants  of  thift  coast  had  leisure  to  erect  such  gigantic  maA«^ 
oF  masonr}'.     They  probably  at  this  plac**.  as  at  so  many  others, 
appropriated  the  ruins  of  ancient  works,  and  rcmodcUed  thcia  to^^ 
suit  their  own  convenience.  ^H 

The  modern  village  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Acropolis  but 
many  of  the  houses  are  cntumbcTcd  by  immense  masses  of  ddlnis 
thrown  down  by  the  dcslructivc  carthqu.ikc  of  1S37.  A  low  rocky 
ridge  begins  a  little  to  the  north  of  'AthlJC,  extending  far  south- 
wards; and  in  front  of  the  place  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  i»  there  cut  up  in  a  lingular  manner  by  old  quarrtcii.  Directly 
cast  of  the  village  a  broad  road  was  hewn  through  the  ridge,  which 
is  yet  the  common  highway  to  it  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  well-worn  tracVs  of  chariot -wheels  are  still  to  be  ieen  alonj^! 
this  remarkable  pas^gc- 

Thc   question  returns.  What  is  'AthUt,  either  by  this  or  nny\ 
other  name?     I  have  no  answer.    The  Hebrew  writer*  may  have! 
had  no  occasion  to  mention  it,  because  that  part  of  the  coast  was 
n:>t  in  ihcir  possession.     The  Roman  and  Creek  authors  and  travel- 
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Icrs  gcncralty  passed  rouTid  on  the  cast  of  Carmcl.  ds  I  bc1icvc>and 
did  not  visit  ii.  Sirabo  »ayfi, "  After  Acre  is  the  tower  of  Strato, 
having  a  stalion  for  fliips.  llctwccn  them  is  Mount  Carmcl  and 
names  of  cities,  but  nothinc  besides :  the  city  of  S>xamcnon,  Buco- 
lon,  and  the  city  of  Crocotii1«4."  The  ruin«  of  tWi%  laMt  town  nre 
at  the  mrtuth  of  the  river  7crka,  Tlic  mIohcc  of  Strabo  wilb  re- 
gard to  both  "Alhlit  and  Dor,  favor*  the  idea  ihot  the  Roman  road 
pa9i«d  on  the  cast  of  Carmcl.  Sycamcnon  U  probably  Knimon, 
The  Bible  repeatedly  mentions  TantOn  by  the  name  of  Dor  and  her 
town:;,  am)  'AlhlJt  may  have  bt-cn  one  of  her  "towns."  But  enough 
about  'Alhlit,  except  that  her  people  are  great  vtUaJas  and  so  arc 
Iho^e  of  et  Tireh.  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  north-east  of  it.  'Ain 
Hnud.on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  may  possibly  mark  the  site  of 
£n-haddah,  given  to  Issachar.  It  is  nearly  three  hours  from  'Alhlit 
to  Tantura,  and  the  two  villages,  Kcfr  L^m  and  Sdrafcnd,  both  3,\y^ 
parently  occupying;  ancient  site*;,  arc  between  them.  Farther  inland 
arc  Ycbia  and  'Ain  Ghflial.  The  name  Yebia  resemble**  Ibleam, 
which  waft  assigned  to  Manassch,  though  bclonj^ing  to  the  lot  of 
Isoacbar.  This  geographical  survey  of  Syria's  long  seaboard,  and 
description  of  'Athtit,  hat  brought  uk  to  TantijnL. 

It  is  a  sad  and  sickly  hamlet  of  wretched  hut?,  on  a  bare  $ea- 
beach,  with  a  marshy  flat  between  it  and  the  eastern  bills.  The 
5hc)kV>  rotdcnce  ^uid  the  public  niciuOl  fur  travellers  arc  the  only 
FD^ectable  houses.  I>or  occupied  a  low  tell  on  the  ^hore  about 
balf  a  mile  farther  north,  and  there  we  sliali  find  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  which  are  of  considerable  interest. 

That  fra^^ment  of  a  castle,  now  called  el  KQsr,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  on  this  pari  of  the  coast.  It  stands  solitary  and 
alone,  on  the  very  edj^e  of  the  sliore.  and  the  marvel  i*t  that  it  has 
i>ot  been  broutfht  down  by  one  of  the  many  earthquakes  which 
have,  in  the  past  aEcs.  overthrown  the  citie*  of  this  countr>'. 

What  i«  ihr  hiUor>-  of  Dor,  Hther  ancient  or  modem? 

In  Joshua  xi.  2  it  is  stated  thai  the  kinga  •*  lo  the  borders  of 
Dof  on  the  west"  were  with  Hazor  in  the  great  battle  at  the  wa- 
ters of  Mcrom ;  and  "the  king  of  Dor,  in  the  coast  of  Dor/'  is  in 
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Icam  aUo  from  Joshua  xvii.  n  that  "the  inhabitants  of  D( 
her  towns"  were  as^signetl  to  Maiias^eti,  and  Josephus  Kiys  th 
territory'  of  Mana^sch  extended  from  the  Jordan  to  the  city  Dora : 
but  from  Judges  1.27  it  appears  that  Mana$sch  did  not  "drive  out 
the  inliabitant?^  of  Dor  ard  her  towns,'*  but  the  Canaanites  '*  would 
dwell  in  the  land."  and  when  Israel  uas  strong  they  were  put  to 
tribute.  No  further  notice  of  Dor  occurs  till  the  time  of  Solomon. 
In  1  Kings  iv.  II  it  is  stated  that  the  son  of  Abinadab,  one  of  the 
"  t^vclvc  officers  over  nil  Israel,  which  provided  victi:ah  for  the  Icing 
and  )ii^  household,"  had  all  the  rcg:ion  of  Dor  under  him.  Josephus 
adds  that  it  w.i*  Abinadub  himself  "  wbich  lud  TapKjitK  the  dauglu 
ter  of  Sokimon  to  A\-ifc."  These  arc  all  tHc  Biblical  notices  of  Dor, 
bjt  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees:  and  from  the  ac* 
count  of  the  roistancc  which  it  olTcrcd  to  Antiochu^,  who  besieged 
it  in  vain  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
of  vrar  and  eight  thousand  horsemen,  wc  may  conclude  that  the 
fortification:*  tvcrc  then— r,c  140 — exceedingly  strong,  and  ihe  soU 
dicrs  of  Tryphon  very  faithful  and  resolute/  In  the  Onomasticon 
it  is  said  to  have  been  deserted,  as  it  has  been  very  of^cn  since. 
The  castle  may  have  been  built  by  the  Crusaders;  but  along  the 
shore  at  its  base,  and  elsewhere  about  the  tell  on  which  it  stood, 
arc  old  foundations  and  numerous  columns  which  must  have  be- 
Icn^^ed  to  the  ancient  city.  T1ii«  little  bay  running  inland  directly 
south  of  the  Ko^r,  and  the  line  of  five  small  islets  in  front  of  the 
present  village,  which  mi};;ht  easily  be  joined  together,  wotdd  form  a 
•tnug  harbor  fur  native  buiitv.  The  entr.uice  to  it  would  be  by  the 
inlet  at  the  Kosnand  should  "  Dor  and  licr  towns"  ever  Hht  again 
into  importance,  such  a  liarbor  will  be  required. 

There  is  nothing  to  detain  us  here,  and,  as  Salim  is  to  meet  us 
at  Herod's  Mole  in  Caesarea,  we  will  now  return  ihithen 

Twenty  minutes  south  of  Tanttlra  a  considerable  stream,  called 
el  Mufjt^r.  enters  the  sea.  It  descends  from  DeUd  er  Roha,  and  is 
probably  the  same  :is  that  in  Wady  ed  Oalieh.  The  beach  is  thick- 
ly strewn  with  pn:tt>*  shells,  and  the  sand  is  solid  enough  to  make 
the  ride  along  the  rippling  surf  delightful.  It  1%  two  hours  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Zerka,  and  half  an  hour  farther  to  Cxrsarea. 
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What  cvulil  luvt-  ijuluccil  Herod  lo  sclci:t  this  place  for  a 
harbor,  on  an  open  coast  without  projecting  ticadl^ind  or  protec- 
tion of  any  kind  ? 

The  rich  country  hack  of  it  to  Samari.!  and  N;1blus  proUibly 
furnishes  the  cxpUnstion.  It  h  also  in  the  centre  of  a  long  reach 
of  coa^t  entirely  destitute  of  liarbors,  and  this  ofTeri  another  rea.soii ; 
and,  moreover,  it  h  not  quite  true  that  there  is  no  ratund  protec- 
tion to  5cr\*c  as  the  basts  for  an  artificial  harbor.  Several  ledi^es  of 
rock  run  out  into  the  sea  from  the  shore,  and  the  ktnt:  look  advan- 
tage of  two,  b<"iwcen  which  iher  water  wai  dL-ept'st,  and  tlicrrc  eon*' 
^nicted  great  motes,  enclosing  a  i;pace  larger  than  the  Piricuf^  Jo- 
»cphua  says  90,  not  1,  It  never  could  have  been  sufficiently  lon^ 
to  protect  a  5ingle  large  nhip  of  the  present  day. 

C^sarca  has  always  been  invented  with  a  peculiar  interest,  to 
my  mind,  not  so  much  for  Its  own  eventful  history,  nor  because  ic 
wa^  the  capital  of  Palestine,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  honorable 
and  cnost  important  connection  witli  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  was 
here  that  the  good  Cornelius  fasted,  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  which 
came  up  before  God  as  a  memorial,  until  an  angel  of  the  l^rd  ap- 
peared, and  directed  him  to  <^cnd  unto  Joppa  for  Simon,  whose  sur- 
name i&  Peter.  There  another  vision  revealed  to  that  apostle  the 
great  fundamental  trutlu"that  Gud  U  no  respecter  of  peritons :  but 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worVcth  righteousness,  ia 
accepted  with  him  :'*'  and  thcrcbj-  prepared  thi*t  benrcr  of  "  the  key* 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  to  unlock  the  door  to  the  Gentile 
wofld.  Here  the  "apostk  of  lh<:  circumcision"  first  learned  that 
he  "should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean;*"'  here  the  Holy 
GIiD^t  w,i»  fiT^i  gianted  to  the  heathc-n:  and  here  took  place  the 
fir&t  Gentile  bapti:»m. 

Certainly  u'e  have  abundant  reason  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
Qcsarca. 

Taul,  the  apoi^tle  to  the  Gentiles  Mt\  j^rcatest  cf  foreign  mi^ 
sionaric^  often  visited  it.  and  was  here  held  prisoner  for  two  whole 
years.  Standing  in  ch-iins  where  some  of  thc^e  ruins  now  lie,  h6 
made  bb  noble  speeches,  reasoning  "of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,"  before  Felix  and  Drusilla.  Fcstus,  Agrippa, 

■  A<U  *.  j<,  35.  '  Act*  X.  38. 
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anil  Berenice — charactcfs  somewhat  fainuu^,  and  mo>l  of  ihciii  m 
a  little  infamoiis,  in  their  day,  Liucbms,  the  hiMorUn,  was  bom 
and  hved  in  Carsare;!:  anU  here  Origen  studied  and  wrote  com- 
memariC5.  But  we  need  not  prolong  the  list  of  her  honors-  They 
do  but  Exaggerate  her  present  utter  desolation. 

The  niins  of  C^sarea  remain  precisely  as  they  were  forty  ycais 
ago.  upon  my  first  visit.  The  area  enclosed  by  ihe  existing  wall 
extends  alonj;  the  shore  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  is  some 
forty  rod*  wide  from  east  xo  west*  The  wall  was  built  of  *mall  but 
wclUciit  citonr.  wa-;  <trcrgthcned  by  sixtern  square  lowers,  and  pro- 
teetcd  by  a  broad  dJtch ;  but  still  it  could  not  have  been  a  place 
of  mueh  strength,  nor  is  it  celebrated  for  any  great  military  events. 
Wc  arc  not  to  suppose  that  its  vast  population,  stated  as  high  as 
two  hundred  thousand.  Has  confined  within  ihe^e  narrow  hmils. 
On  the  coninir>',  there  are  abunitant  tracer  of  suburbs  scattered  all 
over  the  plain,  and  the  enclosed  area  was  little  more  than  the  acro- 
polis of  the  city.  The  harbor  was  at  the  south-west  comer  of  this 
citadel,  and  wc  can  trace  iin  whulc  extent  by  the  existing  remains. 
Look  at  them,  and  then  turn  to  Joscphus,'  and  sec  if  yon  can  dis- 
cover any  resemblance.  Bcj^ond  all  doubt,  much  of  that  dcscrip* 
tion  is  ma^ni]o()uerit  Joscphii*n  hyperbole,  Wlio  can  read  of  titc 
mole,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  built  of  stones  more  than  fifty  feel 
long- eighteen  wide,  and  nine  deep,  without  a  smile?  Why,  the 
whole  harbor  enclosed  by  it  ik  not  much  broader.  Bat  it  U  uftc- 
lc«s  to  cnticisc  this  extraordinary  description.  I  cannot  refrain, 
however,  from  remarking  that  Josephu?t  must  have  forgotten  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  tide  at  the  head  of  the  MedilcrrAiican,  when 
he  >iiy^  "the  sea  itT-cIf,  iipfui  the  flux  of  the  tide  from  without,  came 
into  the  city  and  washed  it  all  clean  !"  There  is  enough  here,  how- 
ever, besides  the  name,  to  convince  us  that  the  histori.in  i«  actually 
speaking  of  this  place.  It  was  doubtless  the  south-western  mote 
which  Herod  named  Proc>'matia  —  wave  -  breaker.  Exactly  where 
the  tower  of  Drusus  stood  I  am  at  a  la^  to  decide- 
In  one  respect  these  remains  of  the  fin^t  century  of  our  er?  arc 
extremely  inlercsling  and  important.  They  present  the  best  crite- 
rion by  which  to  judge  architecturally  of  other  ruins.     A  moment  s 
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the  south  side,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding  a  vnst  multi- 
tude of  people.  AH  have  disappeared.  Those  tall  buttresses,  which 
make  the  most  show  of  any  part  of  the  present  ruin-i,  evidently 
belonged  to  a  Christian  church,  pc^ibly  of  Crusader  times, 

Citsarca  has  the  misfortune  to  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  incipient  causes  .imi  fir^t  outbreaks  of  that  dreadful  war  in 
which  Jcrus^ilem,  the  Temple*  and  the  Je^^ish  nation  were  destroy* 
cd.  HcFod.  by  effecting  heathen  temples  and  theatres,  and  placing 
idol  statues  in  the  city,  greatly  dUplc^afied  the  Jew*,  and  the  di*pot<?s 
betwei^n  tlicni  jtnd  their  idnhntrou^^  fcllow-citiiten:;  finally  became  so 
bitter  and  cKaspcratcd  that  they  ruiihcd  t>lindly  into  open  revolt. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  bluudy  traj^cdy  waa  the  massacre  of 
twenty  ihuu^dnd  Jews  in  this  cily  by  the  (ircirks.  The  whole  Jew- 
ish nitlon  then  f!ew  to  armi^,  and  ceased  to  tight  only  when  they 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  people. 

How  comes  it  that  Cxsarca  has  for  many  ages  been  utterly 
deserted?  It  i^.  I  bdieve.  the  only  considerable  city  on  the  coast 
that  has  beer  thus  absolutely  forsaken. 

Several  thinf^  conspired  to  work  cut  this  result.  The  mole 
being  overthrown,  the  harbor  became  utterly  unsafe;  rot  a  single 
ship  could  ride  securely  in  it>  This  destroyed  her  commerce.  The 
aqueducts  broken,  there  was  no  lon^^cr  an  adequate  supply  of  wa- 
ter; and  this  gone,  the  surrounding  country  rebpsed  into  its  natu. 
ral  state  of  a  barren  desert,  zind  the  r.!md,  con,-;tjmtly  accumulating 
from  the  sea,  buried  up  every  green  thing.  Thus  jsolitflry  in  itself, 
it  cady  became  infected  with  robbers,  so  that  no  unc  could  live 
here  in  safety,  and  thus  It  continues  to  this  hour;  nor  is  there  much 
reason  to  hope  that  U  will  again  become  an  imporunt  city,  for  it 
has  not  a  single  natural  advantage. 

It  is  time  to  seek  our  tent  at  Tawahm  ez  Zcrka,  an  hour  to  the 
north-east  of  us.  Let  us  follow  the  line  of  these  lofty  aqueducts— 
two  in  one — by  which  wc  shall  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  ancient 
suburbs,  and  likewise  observe  their  great  siic.  They  were  carried 
aloni;  parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  two  miles,  and  served  as  a 
defence  against  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  whole  space  on  the 
ea-^t  of  Ihem  f^et^ms  to  have  been  occupied  wiLh  buildings.  Wc  can 
see  into  the  covered  canaU  in  many  place*;  and  the  stones  of  the 
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natives,  that  a  man  could  ])aii-s  iiuidc  of  them  on  hor^'tuck  from 
ihc  dty  lo  ihe  mills  of  cr,  Zcrka.  do  not  sccin  to  be  incredible 
fables.  They  arc  in  such  presentation  that  it  would  not  co^t  ^ 
Ur^e  sum  to  clear  them  of  the  sand,  ;iRd  a^ain  bring  the  water  to 
the  harbor.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  some  travellers  assert,  that 
ships  frequently  put  in  here  to  obiain  water  from  (hc*ic  aqiiirductv. 
for  tliey  have  been  broken  for  conturies!.  Boats  often  call  in  *iim- 
m<r  to  load  with  fitone«  from  the  ruin:;,  and  many  of  the  recent 
buildtngs  in  Jaffa  and  Acre  arc  conatructcd  out  of  them.  1  once 
5pent  a  day  here  uhilu  my  boat  ^^a^  being  lhu»  fiei^hted  fur  JiilTii. 
and  .Aucli  i^  the  only  trade  canicd  on  with  (hi^  ancient  capital  of 
Palestine.  Shepherd*,  who  water  thcJr  flocks  from  the  well  near 
the  site  of  the  southern  gate,  visit  it  by  day ;  and  robbers,  by  night, 
lie  in  wait  to  phindcr  any  unprotected  traveller  who  may  chance 
to  pass — which,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  comparatively  few 
now  follow  this  desolate  coast,  and  none  venture  aloic,  if  they  can 
in  any  way  avoid  it. 

Here  are  the  mills,  and.  by  taking  the  advice  of  the  miller,  our 
Icnts  have  been  piichcd  in  a  very  good  position  for  defence.  There 
is  no  diftgui-Hing  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by  robberc.  and  it 
will  be  nccdwar)--  lo  keep  a  strict  guard.  \Vc  have  time  enough 
before  sunset  to  examine  tlii^  extraordinary  locality.  It  appL^arn 
that  the  river  Zcrka  hud  here  broken  through  the  low  rocky  ridge 
which  vun:f  pamUel  to  the  i«hore,  and  in  some  remote  age  that 
opening  was  shut  up  by  this  powerful  wall,  thus  misini;  the  water 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  wall  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  paces 
long  and  twenty  feet  thick,  and  the  road  still  passes  along  it«  top— 
(he  grandest  mill*dam  I  luvc  ever  seen.  The  water  falls  directly 
from  the  top  on  the  wheels  below.  There  arc  some  eight  or  ten 
mills  now  in  motion,  otiiers  rtk:  in  ruins  and  at  lea^t  twenty  might 
be  ranged  side  by  side  below  the  wall.  It  is  this  dam  that  causes 
the  marsh  of  ez  Zoar — the  whole  of  which  could  be  effectually 
dnimM  by  ^^imply  brt?nking  it  down,  and  mnny  thousand  ^crcfi  of 
the  nchrat  land  would  thim  be  regained  to  cultiv^itinn. 

The  Zcrka  is  undoubtedly  the  Crocodile  River  of  ttic  ancients 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  nro  now  living  croco* 
dilcs  in  the  marsh  at  our  Mdc :  but  such  is  the  fact-     The^e  millen^ 
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say  ihey  have  seen  them  often:  and  tlic  govcmimcnl  agent^a  re- 
spectable Cliristtan,  as^ure^  mc  that  they  recently  killed  one  ei|;h* 
Iccn  spans  long,  and  as  thick  as  his  body>  1  suspect  that,  long 
Ages  ago,  some  Egyptians,  accu«tomed  to  worship  this  ugly  crea- 
ture, settled  here,  and  brought  their  gods  with  them.  Once  here, 
they  would  not  easily  be  c:<lcrminatcd,  for  no  better  place  could 
he  detired  hy  th^m  th.m  thU  vast  jungle  and  impmcticablL-  -iw^mp. 
1  wftfi  delighted,  on  my  fir«t  vi«it  many  years  since,  to  find  these 
creatures  slill  here  to  confirm  the  assertions  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man ^cOf;rapher5,  The  hi^torian:^  of  the  Crusader  speak  of  this 
marsh,  which  they  call  a  Uke,  <ind  abo  »y  that  there  were  croco* 
dilcs  in  it  In  their  day.  If  the  locality  would  admit,  1  should  iden- 
tify thi»  Zcrka  with  the  Shihor-Ubnatb  of  Joshua  xix.  26»for  Shihor 
is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Nile,  the  vcr>'  home  of  the  cn>codile; 
but  the  river  in  question  was  given  to  Ashcr,  and  h  probably  the 
N  amftn— the  Bclus  of  ancient  geognphcra — and  the  marshes  at 
its  source  are  as  suitable  for  this  ugly  beast  as  these  of  ez  Zoar. 
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V^nrp'*  Cfcit  to  Worship. — Manh  of  the  Zrrka.—^CrocvKlvTfv^-^PAul  a  PriMner  ii  Cit^ 
wtx — Andcni  Itinenrfca  aiitl  G«osrj]>bcrs.— Slralo*ft  Tower.— Ride  from  Ctttarci 
ta  Siimiu— &lkah.-<-N&tivt  Cuitnmi.—}  tin -country  of  SaiintlA.->NuTnernut  Vil' 
hs» — PhnUtinc*.— Tfllul  Abu  Zabiii^^k— Wa[cripaut«.-*Friog-&h--'Abu  Zibufali, 
— DcrTi  el  Khdt. — Nc*t»  nf  KicM'Biurrowx— MukhiJi<l.— W^rctiiicloiv*. — Ant*  |t**i 
Kobbcr9.^^ubtcmnciQ  Gr.i.n4Tict.'^!TJnd'f3owTi«.— Shifting  liAnkfi  of  the  UroohK,^ 

ItoM  if  Sharon, — Kl  Ifmmr — Ar«M — Api>Tlanka.-^Bri<1|f*  over  <h«  'A»jeh.^»lVjf«la" 
6on  of  P<kf«itinc  in  Andertt  ToncH.— C>:i9i»  taken  by  Mo*c<<i — IJmited  Area  of  PaJ«- 
IMC^-Dcsuiiy  of  the  l^opul^tion, — CanTpar,iiiiG  Cobi  of  Ijfing, —  Mxi^ncri  and  Ctu> 
If  1 1  ffoph«qr  of  the  Mother  of  King  l^muel.^Modvni  rainiriic— Pbin  of  Sharon, 
— 3flin^^-OrigiEi  of  Ihc  i'hiliMinCH.— Itfit  Uc^".  Hclh  llagon. — Kcnthich,  Arimiihei 
^Lwld^— Chvrch  til  St  tk'irKt.-^IIflrvc*!  Scene.— Unci  ol  AncJcot  Trartt.— A'o- 
nra  Grbiding  4t  Alt  Uill-^TAi  SMmy,  UamAfCU  Mu1bcrrj>^<^iDip  at  the  Tower 
cf  Randik. 

AljclI  ioiIl 

TllC  Eiurr)'  and  bustle  of  nn  c^trl)'  start  lutve  cruwOcd  out  cfur 
morning  worship,  but  wc  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  works  and  ways 
of  nature  while  the  gray  dawn  grovs  into  tlic  full  broad  day, 

So-etl  !■  \hc  brtsTh  rjf  nif^m.  her  rWnj  *wecr, 
With  dkum  of  carliul  Ht6u 

The  lark  is  already  on  high,  saluting  the  first  rays  that  gild  the 
dappled  cast  with  his  cheerful  matin.  All  nature  bears  the  call, 
and  tufitcm  to  join  the  general  welcome  to  the  coming  king  of 
day;  and  yr>ndcr  he  comes,  over  the  head  of  Carmel.  rejoicing  as  a 
strong  man  to  nin  a  race-  Kvcn  the  vegetable  kingdom  share*!  (he 
ttntvorsal  joy.  Notice  the  flower*,  how  they  turn  *iniliii|^  to  hi* 
ardent  gax^r  bend  forA'ardi;  in  seeming  reverence;,  throw  open  their 
pretty  cups,  and  c^st  abroad  their  s^^'ectc«t  pcrTume.  This  silent 
adoration  of  ten  thousand  flowers  {s  moit  beautiful  and  imprc^ve. 
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and  I  tiaver  seen  it  nowhere  else  in  greater  perfection  than  upon 
the  sacred  plain  of  Sharon. 

Nott  this  powerful  kinj;  of  da>'  is  but  the  faint  shadow  of  hi« 
Maker,  the  Sun  of  Rlj^litcouf.Tic.'iA ;  and  when  He  rises  with  healing; 
in  hi«  win^,'  may  we  be  ever  ready  to  meet  him  with  analo^us 
welcome  and  superior  joy.  Let  ii«  c\*cn  now  listen  to  the  many 
voieea  around  us  calling  to  prayer.  "Oh  come,  lot  us  worship  an<l 
bow  down:  let  uk  kneel  b<;forc  the  Lord  our  Muker.  For  he  i^  our 
God  ;  and  wc  arc  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  nheep  of  hi^ 
hand;" 

Wc  have  done  well  to  commence  our  ride  with  the  dawn,  for  it 
is  a  long  one.  and  will  be  most  fatiguing.  He  who  goes  not  to  bed 
will  be  early  up,  says  an  Oriental  proverb,  and  so  it  has  been  with 
me.  I  can  never  sleep  in  such  a  place  as  this  and  therefore  merely 
wrapped  my  cloak  about  mc.  and  sat  down  patiently  to  watch  our 
boastful  guard,  for  I  never  yet  found  them  faithful  through  a  whole 
night.  Talking,  smoking,  and  joking,  they  managed  to  stave  off 
sleep  until  midnight,  and  then  all  except  Hammfld  gave  up  the 
eflort.  He  held  on  for  nearly  another  hour,  humming  lo  himself 
more  and  more  drowsily,  till  finally  his  head  subsided  on  hiit  eheftt, 
and  his  eong  into  a  gurgling  &norc. 

Lifting  his  gun  quietly  from  his  knee.  1  walked  out  on  the 
ancient  c^macwAy,  und  M:i  myself  to  count  the  ^tanf,  and  listen  to 
the  ^ounds  that  ^ttartle  the  dull  cor  of  night.  1  de^'ined  myself 
familiar  with  evcr>'  noise  and  note  that  mark  the  transit  of  those 
leaden  hours:  the  surfs  low  murmur,  dying  out  on  the  shore:  the 
sobbing  of  the  winds  amongst  the  trees  and  rock;^:  the  monotonous 
response  of  the  night-hawk  to  his  mate;  the  muffled  flutter  of  the 
circling  bat;  the  howl  of  the  wo]f;  the  jackal's  wail;  the  bark  of 
the  fox.  and  the  watch-dog's  bay  from  the  distant  fold*  To  these 
and  such  as  these  I  have  listened  with  the  listening  stars  many  a 
lime.  But  there  wa^  something  additional  to  render  my  solitary 
watrh  upctn  Ihat  nid  dam  stningr,  douhtfifl,  and  expertanl.  Above 
the  clattering  of  mill-stones  .ind  the  rush  of  watcr-whcels  there 
came,  every  now  and  then,  a  loud  splash  and  stifled  groan>  Did 
they  come   from    the    >liray  crocodiles   which    crawl   through    this 
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hideous  swamp  in  search  of  prey?  Ere  long,  hottxvcr,  my  musing^i 
v.indcfcd  off  to  more  interesting  tlicmc^  I  recalled  the  day  and 
night  I  Hpcnt  among  Cx^rea'^  broken  wallfi  and  pro-strate  columns 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Fresh  from  scenes  of  war  and  eartb< 
quake,  sickness  and  death  in  Jerusalem,  t  then  felt  a  mysterious 
^qnpathy  with  chc%  sad  and  forsaken  ruins,  Cxsarca  i^  in  some 
rejects  the  most  Interesting;  %i\e  i^n  the  e,irth  tu  the  mit«inn;iry. 
Here  the  Holy  Ghost  wa^  fir^t  poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles  as 
upon  the  Jcw«4,  and  thus  the  middle  vail  of  partition  broken  do^^n. 
From  this  npi>t  the  gfud  tidin^^a  act  forth  to  run  amon^  the  nations, 
nofth,  and  ^outh,  and  cast,  and  wcM — west*  far  wcrf  —  and,  after 
ciglitccn  centuries,  from  the  New  World,  westwards,  bcyund  the 
dream  of  prophet  or  apostle,  returns  the  missionary  of  thai  Gospel 
to  mini^lc  hti«  tean  with  the  du^t  and  ashe-s  of  this  cradk  of  the 
Gentile  Church. 

Kow  wonderful  arc  the  waj's  of  God  I  In  thU  place  the  greatest 
ini«ionar>"  that  ever  lived  ua*  shut  up  in  prison  two  whole  years, 
and  at  a  most  critical  time  in  the  histor)-^  of  the  Church,  when  his 
presence  and  prctching  seemed  indispensable.  One  cannot  htrip 
Iceling  that  Paul  made  :*  mtstafce  when  he  came  here  from  Acre 
*n  route  to  JerusaleniH  Me  *ihnulH  have  Ii^itrncd  to  PhlHp'*!  fonr 
pfopbctic  daughters,  and  to  Agabus,  who  "  took  I'atils  girdle,  and 
bound  hU  own  handn  and  feet,  and  ^d.  Thus  laith  the  Holy  ChonC, 
So  shall  the  Jc^s  at  Jcnisalem  bind  the  man  that  owncth  this  gir- 
dle"' But  the  lion-hearted  apostle  would  not  be  persuaded.  "What 
mean  yc,"  saith  he,  "  to  weep,  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  for  I  am 
fcady  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  speedily  and  right  nobly  did  he 
redeem  his  pledge. 

Having  escaped  terrific  mobs  and  horrible  conspiracies  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  brought  back  to  this  place  in  chains,  and  here  held 
prisoner  by  Felix,  that  corrupt  and  lyrannical  governor.  How  often 
he  must  have  dragged  his  chain  to  the  top  of  the  cattle  during 
those  two  long  years,  and  gazed  on  the  green  hills  of  Palestine,  and 
out  upon  the  blue  Kca  over  which  he  had  ^led  many  times  on  mes- 
sage? of  mercy  to  heathen  nations  along  it«  distant  shores.    One 
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longs  to  kfow  sf>mclhm[^  f>f  the  musings  and  occupAtions  of  that 
wonderful  man  during  the  tc-dtLim  of  those  m^ny  months,  But  in* 
spiraiion  is  silent,  and  even  tradition  fails  us.  The  supposition  that 
he  then  superintended  the  writing  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  a  mere  guess, 
x^ith  no  historical  basis. 

VW  arc  a^in  within  Casarcas  prostrate  walls.  Doubtless  some 
of  ihcse  mounds  of  rubbish  mark  the  exact  site  of  PauVs  prison, 
and  from  this  sandy  mar^n  of  the  h;»Tbor  he  stepped  on  board  that 
ship  of  Adramyttium  in  which  he  sailed  for  Italy  to  prosecute  hU 
appeal  before  Ca;sar.*  Repeatedly  have  1  passed  over  the  dome 
SCiiK,  and  followed  the  npoiitlc  5tcp  by  step  in  that  tedious  ^ind 
unfortunate  voy^igc.  They  evidently  had  a  pleasant  run  to  Sidon. 
where  ihcy  touched  the  next  day,  and  Paul  was  aJluwcd  it>  go  on 
shore  and  refresh  himself  amongst  his  friends,  Tlie  wind  must  have 
then  hauled  round  to  the  west,  for  the  ship  could  not  pursue  the 
direct  course  1o  Italy  south  of  Cyprus,  but  ran  north  between  that 
idand  an<l  the  Syrian  const,  and  then  west  over  the  sea  of  Cilicta 
and  Pamphytia ;  working  westwards  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  it  was 
a  tedious  and  d.ingcrous  passa{;e.  But  wc  may  not  follow  that 
celebrated  voy;ige  any  farther  at  present,  nor  longer  linger  here  at 
Ca!sarea:  so  take  your  la!it  look  at  these  remains  of  the  city,  and 
harbor,  and  sandy  suburbs,  and  let  us  hasten  after  our  luggage,  now 
far  ahead  of  uv. 

In  pacing  from  Csvsarca  to  Jaffa  the  ancient  gcogrniphcrs  and 
Itineraries  stretched  their  lines  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  though 
tlicie  wnt  nothing  worth  ^tttention  ui  ihc  twelve  inieiveiiuig  huur^ 
Nor  were  they  much  mistaken,  for  there  is.  perhaps,  no  ride  of  so 
many  miles  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine  more  solitary  and  bancn 
of  historic  interest.  Strabo  says  "Alter  Slrato'a  Tower  there  i*  a 
great  wood,  and  then  jopjKi-"  The  Roman  road  was  evideitly  car 
ricd  cast  of  these  sandy  downs  which  lie  along  the  shore,  both  to 
avoid  them  and  also  to  find  suitable  places  to  throw  their  bridges 
over  the  rivers  which  enter  the  sea,  P'ollowing  that  route  there  is 
first  a  dreary  wood  of  dwarfish  pines  and  tangled  bushes,  and  then 
the  long  plain  of  Sharon. 

Before  taking  leave  of  thU  interesting  Kite,  let  uft  examine  the 
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traces  of  a  city  on  the  south  ot  it.  whose  remams  appear  to  be  much 
older  than  those  of  Ca^sarca,  These  inlets  alonij  ihc  rock>-  shore, 
I  suppose,  were  the  harbor  of  that  primitive  city  which  was  called 
Strato*^  Tower  before  and  at  the  time  of  Herod-  it  w;is  some- 
where in  this  vicinity,  south  of  C^esarca  and  near  the  sea.  that  He* 
rod  built  hi4  ^n^^*  amphiiheaire,  and  these  hal^buricd  foundations 
may  have  belonged  to  that  edifice. 

According  to  the  maps,  the  region  eastwards  of  Ca:sarca  be* 
longed  to  Samaria.  It  b  impossible  to  accomplish  everything  in 
a  Hin^lc  lour,  bul  I  tdiould  delight  tu  pd2i^  ihiou^h  tlic  Luautry  to 
SebOstieh  and  NAblus,  and  ttu-nce  to  Jerusalem*  1  f;incy  it  uould 
be  more  intercsiinK  than  this  long  stretch  of  desolate  sea*coast. 

In  8om€  respects  it  would,  yet  the  route  hence  lo  Samaria  13 
angularly  barren  in  Biblical  sitt.-%.  1  can  give  you  a  biief  r6sumi 
of  that  route>  Starting  from  the  broken  buttress  of  Herod's  harbor, 
it  look  ten  minuter  to  force  our  way  through  the  dense  jungle  of 
yellow  daisies  which  covered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Our 
Bedawfn  iruides  were  can:ful  to  keep  the  animals  in  what  was  once 
a  path,  before  it  was  hidden  by  the  daisies,  which  were  actually 
highcf  th^in  the  bacW  of  our  hnnvci;.  They  c^iid  the  whole  region 
vas  full  of  old  wctis  pits,  and  broken  vaults;  and  not  even  they 
themselves  would  venture  to  penetrate  the  jungle  for  fear  of  falling 
into  them.  I  ws.i^  Mir^m^ed  at  the  extent  ea-itwardit  of  the  min:«, 
vhkh  was  clearly  defined  by  the  thicket  of  duisies.  Heyund  them 
arc  sandy  downs,  in  some  places  loose  and  shifting;  and  in  half  an 
botu"  we  came  to  a  small  brook,  which  ran  intrj  a  la^c  marsh  called 
HadaJdOn,  and  thence  Into  the  Zerka.  Both  brook  and  marsli  de- 
rive their  name  from  a  deserted  village  farther  south.  The  mar^ 
was  cfo\«dod  ^ith  bulfal£>cs,  cropping  the  coarse  ^ra.ss,  and  storks 
uading  about  in  search  of  frogs  and  other  prey.  Turning  south* 
cast,  wc  came*  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  to  oak  woods,  a  continual 
lion  of  the  forests  of  Ormel,  and  in  another  hour  passed  out  of 
ihrm  ;ind  «h^v^ended  to  ;i  brook  r;i!lrd  by  otir  gLud^  el  Khiulrintn, 
which  gets  its  name  from  ^  large  tell  lower  down  toward*  the  sei«. 
In  three  and  a  half  hours  we  cro:i9ed  the  greut  highway  from  the 
fiorlh  to  Ludd,  Rnmleh,  Guxa,  And  F.g^pt.  The  plain  of  Shuron 
u  here  not  more  than   five  miles  wide  from  cast  to  wc?Lt  >  but  iut 
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we  rode  over  the  hill  near  Bilkah  the  view  southwards  uas  bound- 
le^.  In  all  that  ndc  of  five  hours  we  di<I  not  jkisis  a  single  ^nllagc- 
Arabs  and  Kurds  have  possession  of  the  entire  rej;ion,  and  hence 
the  numerous  robberies  along  that  route;  but  as  we  had  the  chief 
of  the  robbers  and  two  mounted  police  of  the  government  for  a 
guard,  wc  were  not  molested.  liAkah  is  a  coi>sider3ble  village,  wher^ 
the  district  gov*?mof  resido*,  und  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
«««  the  notabilities  of  the  neighborhood.  Around  it  arc  orchards 
ol  olive,  fig.  pomq^mnate.  and  other  trees,  and  in  the  valley  below 
uc  immeiiM:  fields  of  oiiiun^  The  unly  well  i^  at  least  half  a  inOc 
from  the  village,  and  women  and  girls,  in  merry  groupr^  were  pasv 
ing  to  and  from  it  all  the  day  long,  with  tall  black  jars  perched  upon 
their  heads.  They  were  well  clothed;  and  I  noticed  one,  who  ap- 
peared lo  be  a  Sit,  surrounded  by  her  maidens.  She  wore  a  scarlet- 
colored  silk  gtlmbaz  over  her  other  garments,  with  a  profusion  of 
native  jevhcHcry  about  her  head<dress,  but  her  feet  were  bare.  She 
carried  her  jar  like  the  rest,  but  somewhat  cuquettishly,  at  a  slight 
angle,  while  her  walk  was  proud  and  stately.  It  was  evening,  the 
time  "  when  the  dauj;hlcrs  of  the  men  of  the  city  came  out  to  draw 
water;*'*  and  I  wa«  ptea^antly  reniinded  of  Kebekah  and  Rlieaer  of 
Damascus,  Abraham's  faithful  steward,  at  the  well  near  the  city  of 
Nahor,  for  many  camels  were  kneeling  around  the  trougbs  at  the 
well.  The  women  carry  alt  the  water,  while  the  men  lounge  about, 
smoke,  sip  coflee,  play  with  the  mank<die  or  at  the  dama,  with 
which  games  they  arc  strangely  fascinated,  Some  of  the  women 
were  spinning  thick  strands  of  goat's  h,iir,  with  which  coarse  sacks, 
bags,  carpets,  and  tent-covers  arc  woven.  The>-  use  no  spindle,  but 
merely  fasten  the  strands  to  a  stone,  which  they  twirl  round  tinttt 
sufficiently  twisted,  when  it  iii  wound  upon  a  ball,  and  the  process 
is  repeated  over  and  over,  in  the  most  primitive  manner  possible. 
The  men  do  the  ploughing,  for  you  nc\'cr  see  a  woman  guiding  the 
plough :  but  they  follow  after  and  drop  in  the  seed — simsum.  cot* 
ton,  or  "whilr  rom  " — in  the  furmw,  Thry  alto  a-cd^t  in  reaping, 
and  drive  the  mowraj  round  the  summer  thrcshing.fkior. 

The  rcit  of  the  day  was  quite  broken  up  by  horsemen  comity 
and  going  in  uigent  ha^te,  owing  to  reported  raids  of  Bcdawin  from 
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the  plain  of  Esdraclon.  The  alarm,  however,  seemed  tc  be  ground- 
less; and.  after  a  quiet  night,  nc  started  early  for  Samaria.  The 
surrounding  country  is  very  fertile  and  tliickly  inhabited.  From 
the  top  of  a  high  tell  I  counted  thirteen  villa^e^,  and  w^  told  that 
there  were  many  others  hidden  away  in  the  retreating  vallc>'3.  As 
none  of  them  su^^ge^t  Rtblical  sites,  it  would  be  useless  to  mention 
their  hard-bounding  fiame«.  Turning  into  the  mount;EinK  e^iAt  of 
Rak^h.  we  followed  a  long  rocky  glen  through  va«t  olive-orchards, 
past  a  pUcc  called  cd  l>clr,  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  and  then  down 
on  the  ulhcr  siide  to  'Ain  Ibta,  a  nclt-built  touii  in  yvady  Sluiir. 
This  wady  dniir»  the  region  north,  somh,  and  ea.st  of  SchQ^tich,  and 
passes  across  the  plain  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  called  Abu  ^abiirah. 
On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  natives  w.is  unanimous,  but 
nothing  except  accumte  suncy«  will  determine  the  true  course  of 
the  numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains  to 
the  sea.  We  followed  wady  Shair  all  the  way  from  'Ain  Ibta  to 
SebOi^tieh.  and  the  villages  on  the  hill-sides  are  numerous  and  pic- 
turesque* The  entire  ride  was  over  ground  new  to  mc,  and  there- 
fore extremely  inlerestinj;.  The  underlying  rock  ift  a  white  creta- 
ceous Itmectone,  with  s;oft  and  h;ird  strata  interchanging  in  many 
places  with  surprising  regularity.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  surpaBS- 
in|-ly  fut  and  fertile.  1  saw  oxen  panning  through  u  field  where 
nothing  but  their  hcadit  appeared  above  the  waving  whent ;  and  I 
myself  rode  along  a  path,  the  wheat  hi(>her  on  either  side  than  the 
back  of  my  horse*  It  is  indeed  "a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleyii  and  hillK; 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  Hg-trees,  and  pomegra- 
nates; a  land  of  oil<o!ive.  and  honcy/'^ 

The  places  of  most  interest  north  of  the  route  to  SebOntieh  are 
Um  el  Fahm,  a  large  and  wealthy  Moslem  village  north-east  of 
B4kah,  Kefr  KM.  the  Capercotia  of  the  ancient  geographers, 'Arra- 
bch,  the  turbulent  seat  of  the  'Abd  el  Hady  family,  the  great  rivals 
of  the  Beit  Jrrar  oi  SinOr  for  thr  govcmnirnt  of  this  region.  They 
and  their  partisans  are  almost  always  at  war,  and  the  villages  are 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  ever  ready  for  conflict  and  b1ood?thed. 
Tell    Dothiln,  where  Jo^eph  wm  cast  into  a  pit,  and  siib«:qucntly 
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sold  to  Ishmaclitc  merchants,  b  nearly  cast  of  'Arrabch :  and  the 
cver-rchclliou*  SAnir  is  on  the  reguLir  roatl  from  Scbilstkli  to  Jc- 
nfn,  a  littic  north  of  Jcba.  I  suppof^rd  that  wc  xvcrc  folloTft-ing 
the  track  of  the  ancient  highiA'ay  from  CA:sarca  to  Samaria  and  NX- 
blus.  but  vc  saw  no  traces  of  such  a  road  until  'Ain  Ibt^.  nor  \vzs 
there  any  pavement  visible  between  that  village  and  SobAslicfa. 
This  crtire  repion  has  been  rarely  visited  by  tr:ivcners,  and  was* 
but  littlti  known  until  quit<f  recently.  An<I  now  let  me  remind  you 
that  our  horses  have,  in  the  moiintimc.  cirricd  us  over  the  border 
of  Fhicnicia  into  the  territory  of  ihc  Philistines. 

According  to  the  Bibltcid  account,  the  Philistines  came  origi- 
nally out  of  Egypt/ 

Leaving  that  much-dUputcd  question  for  the  futnrc,  I  will  onlj* 
remark  that,  as  we  traverse  their  countr)%  wc  *ihall  see  that  even  the 
present  inhabitants  approach  more  ^nd  more  closely  to  the  E|^p- 
tian  type  in  phy^ognotny,  in  costume,  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, Dr.  Kitto  ha-s  a  long  and  labored  article  to  prove  Chat  lhe>' 
were  the  Shepherd  Kings  expelled  from  Egypt,  Other*  more  com- 
petent must  decide  whether  or  not  he  makes  good  his  hypothesis, 
but  the  mere  «uppoiition  adds  fn»h  interest  to  this  people  and  to 
the  country  which  tht-y  occupied. 

What  are  these  high  mounds  ahead  of  us  that  overhang  the 

They  are  called  TcIIlII  AIju  Zabt^mh*  and  are  one  hour  from 
Ca:safca.  The  sea  has  worn  them  half  away,  but  on  the  top  of  this 
fir*t  one  arc  some  lai^e  columns  which  must  have  formed  part  of 
a  tempkt  or  possibly  of  a  mausoleum.  Tlie  spot  is  still  used  as 
a  bur>'ing-ground  by  Arab  tribes  in  this  region.  Il  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  sea  Westwards,  and  of  Strabo's  "ingens  sj^lva"  in 
the  interior.  Much  of  this  wiUlcrnes,^  i^  covered  by  shifting  sand, 
which  has  overflowed  the  cf>unlr>',  and  whose  presence  is  easily 
explained-  The  rock  of  the  shore  is  a  fnablc  sandstone,  constantl>' 
washed  to  pieres  by  the  waves,  ard  tht  loose  s.ind  it  driven  inland 
by  the  west  winds^  Thf<  hoUK  good  along  the  entire  coast  wber* 
ever  sand  encumbers  the  plain,  but  here  it  is  unusually  abundant 
and  troublesome-    Wc  sihall  have  high  htlla  of  it  on  our  k*ft,  and 
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ihis  sod  beach  to  ivadc  through  for  two  full  hours  ycl ;  llierefore, 
put  on  the  garment  of  patience,  and  plod  steadily  onuards. 

There  is  alw-;i>-:t  somethmg  to  amuie  and  instruct  in  thi^  coun- 
try.   Look  at  those  dark  elouds.  which  hang  like  sackcloth  over 
the  Hca  alon^  the  western  horizon.     From  them,  on  windy  days, 
are    formed    water- 
spouts. 

1  have  alrcndy 
noticed  several  inci- 
pient ^]n>utNl<^n^Ui- 
eniiig  downwards 
from  their  lower 
edge. 

These  remarka- 
ble  phenomena  oc- 
cur most  fre<iucniK 
in  sprinf;,  hut  1  have 
also  seen  thcni  in 
autumn.  They  an.- 
Rot  accompanied 
^th  much  rain,  ."ind 
between  the  datk 
Mratum  above  und 
the  sea  the  sky  is 
clear  and  bright. 
Here  and  there  frag* 
inents  of  black  va- 
por, shaped    like 

long  funncK  arc  drawn  down  from  the  clouds  towards  the  sea,  and 
are  seen  to  be  in  violent  aj^itation,  whirling  n^uiid  on  themselves 
as  they  are  driven  alont;  by  the  wind.  Directly  beneath  them  the 
surface  of  the  sea  i»  a!K>  in  commotion  by  a  whirhvind,  which  tra* 
vcl<  onwards  in  cont***?!  with  the  ^pnut  ahox'r.  T  liav:*  oftrn  seen 
the  two  act^ially  unite  in  mTdair  and  rush  towards  the  mountains, 
writhing  and  twi^tini^  and  bending  like  a  huge  serpent^  its  head  in 
the  cloud.'t  and  it^  tail  on  the  deep. 

They   make   a   loud   noise,   and    appear   very   frightful*      "  Dtrtp 
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caJk-tli  unio  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  watcr-spouts:  all  thy  waves 
and  thy  bjUow^  arc  gone  over  me/'  saith  ihc  Psalmist,  when  his 
sotil  was  ca-st  down  within  him/  Bui.  though  formidabto  in  appear- 
ance, thc>'  do  very  little  injury.  I  have  heard  of  only  one  instance 
in  which  they  proved  deslruclivc,  even  to  boats  though  the  sail* 
ors  arc  afraid  of  lhem»  As  soon  as  they  approach  the  shore  they 
dissolve  and  di&appcar. 

That  Ifind  of  watcr-spout  which  bursts  on  the  mountain*,  gene- 
tally  in  the  dry  months  of  f;umTner,  doe^  immen?^  mischier  In 
a  few  minute?;  the  wadics  along  its  track  arc  swollen  into  furious 
rivers  which  sweep  away  grain,  otivc^j  raising,  and  cvcfy  other  pro* 
ducc  of  the  farmer.    I 

I  ^^^^"^^B^^^^^^^k.      !   have  known  them  to 

carry  off  and  drown 
flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  even  cows  and 
horses,  and  their  outi- 
crs  at!?o. 

This  is  one  of  those 
days  when  the  sea  is 
just     suflFjcicntly    di*- 

--^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-— "^—      turbt-d  to  set  the  tly- 

i       "^'         :-  ^^^B^^^^^^^^V^BB^    I    ing'fiifth  in  motion,  and 

1    luivc    already    seen 
n.YtKc-nm.  several  ilock^  of  tlicm 

frightened  out  uf  tl»eir 
proper  element  to  try  their  glossy  wing*  in  the  air.  TJicy  arc 
gcncra)1y  supposed  to  do  this  co  escape  some  ravenous  fish  that 
is  pursuing  them,  but  they  often  start  up  in  shoals  before  native 
boats.  Their  flight  is  always  sliurt  and  spasmodic,  and  when  their 
web-wings  become  dr>-  they  inslantly  coltapse,  and  the  poor  little 
aeronauts  drop  into  the  water  like  stones,  I  have  had  them  fall 
into  my  boat  when  attempting  to  fly  over  it. 

How  melancholy  is  thi*  ullcr  desolation!  Not  a  house,  not 
a  trace  of  inhabitants,  nut  even  shepherds,  to  relieve  the  dull  mo- 
nutony.     Was  it  thus  when  Peter  came  from  Joppa  to  Ca^sarea? 
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The  coast  itself  was,  doubtkt^^  what  it  is  now;  but  the  road 
could  not  h»vc  been  so  utterly  dc^crlcct  Carsarea  was  then  a 
great  capital  and  commercial  emporium;  and  thU  now  solitary 
track  was  crowded  with  fnultttude?;  hai^tcning  to  tbat  centre  of 
business,  plt-'H^iJrc,  ^nd  ambition. 

Did  Caul  travel  thi^i  roule  to  and  from  JcruiuUem? 

1  suppose  not.  The  Komun  rcj»<l,  even  to  Joppa,  prob^ibly  paMcd 
inland  from  Cxiiarea,  and  united  with  the  great  highway  which  con- 
tinued along  tho  plain  southwards.  From  Aiitipatri?^  a  branch  road 
led  off  to  the  $<juth'cust,  thruugh  the  niount;un!i,  to  Jerusalem. 
Paul  wa»  brought  down  that  w^y  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  it 
waa  the  direct  route  which  he  would  pursue  unlc»&  turned  aside 
by  ^me  special  call. 

Here  wc  come  to  what  is  cal1e<l  Mindt  ZabOr,  or  Harbor  of  Abu 
Zabumh;  and  around  this  small  inlet  was  once  a  village  of  some 
tizc.  a^  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  broken  potter}'  scattered 
over  the  surface*  This  h  an  infallible  sign  of  an  ancient  Mle,  If 
there  ever  were  any  but  mud  hovels  here,  however^  every  stone  has 
been  carried  away,  or  has  diiid^1vc<l  to  sand  and  dust.  The  river 
Abu  Zabilrah  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  ahead  of  ui»:  but,  as 
this  ha>i  been  a  remarkably  dry  season,  wc  can.  doubtlc^.  cross  on 
Xh€  beach,  though  of>CL\  when  1  p;u*i(.-<i  ihi\  way  in  1S33.  I  had 
to  make  a  long  detour  into  the  interior  uvcr  t1ie#e  leard-hilU,  and 
iiiially  got  across  with  difficulty.  It  is  celebrated  iot  quicksands 
4nd  l>otIomlcM  mud:  and  it  was  partly  to  avoid  such  impractica- 
ble rivcr^  tliat  the  Roiiiau^  caified  their  highways  duwn  ihc  inte- 
rior, for  it  was  thetr  system  never  to  make  a  road  where  they  could 
not  construct  a  bridge. 

Wc  must  allow  our  horses  to  drirk  at  the  ford,  for  it  js  a  long 
stretch  to  the  next  brook.  Here  is  a  shepherd  with  his  Hock;  and 
HammQd  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  him,  ''El  hamdu  lillah  shdfna 
tnsin" — Praise  be  to  Cod!  wc  have  leen  a  man.  He  may  be 
thankful  ;%Uo  that  theiBedawy  is  one  and  that  we  are  many. 

These  cliffs,  below  which  wc  have  been  trailing  our  slow  and 
weary  march  ?tircc  erossinj;  Abu  ZabOrah.  are  very  singular  geolo- 
gical spccimcnfi :  ahijftlutely  perpendicular,  compoi:e<l  of  ver}'  thin 
MnEa;   not  horizontal,  but  crumpled,  twisted,  and   bulging  out  in 
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all  po:s»ibIe  angks  atici  shapes,  like  do^-eart'd  pasteboard  in  a  book- 
bindcTy< 

Yes,  and  tlic  same  extniordtn3r>'  formation  continues  almost  to 
JaATEL  The  cliffs  arc  called  Dcrb  cl  Khcit,  probably  because  ihcy 
stretch  in  a  straight  lire  for  so  many  miles.  But  ftur  hofHe«  aiic 
becoming  exh;tu!^tet1  with  Hiik  deep  wmd  ;  let  ua  thert^forc  turn  into 
the  countT>%  an4  pass  over  thctc  sand-hille  to  Miikh^lfd,  forty  five 
minutes  to  the  south-caat  of  ua.  There  baa  been  a  fij^hl  there  this 
week  iKtwcen  the  villagers  and  the  Bccluwin,  aa  1  vras  told  at  the 
milb  hL^t  iii^Eit ;  but  ive  arc  a  strmi}^  party,  -mk\  they  ^^tll  not  ven- 
ture to  molest  us.  There  we  shall  find  ^mcTj  take  our  lunch,  and 
refresh  our  wear)'  horsei. 

What  ^orl  of  birds  arc  these  which  make  such  a  noise  amongst 
the  trees  and  bushes? 

They  arc  ficld-^iparrow^  and  this  19  one  of  the  largest  congre- 
gations of  them  1  have  ^ecn.  The  tree?  and  even  the  bushes  arc 
stuffed  full  of  their  nests:  and  these  hawks  that  arc  soaring  about 
cauf^  all  thi$  alarm  and  hubbub  amonj^st  the  ^parron's.  1  saw 
ftomt-thing  like  ihi*  on  thi'  Hi'ilcb,  nnly  tli*'-  birdit  are  ten  time*  more 
numerous  here ;  in  fact,  the)-  seem  to  be  without  number.  They 
live  upon  the  wild  oatfi  which  cover  the^c  <4and-hills  as  if  liown  by 
the  hand  of  man.  I  once  found  an  immense  colony  of  :(pnrrow9i 
settled  in  the  bushes  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  plain  of 
Gcnnesarct.  The  gregarious  instinct  which  leads  tliem  to  unite  and 
build  their  ne^ts  at  brccding-limc  in  such  populous  communities  is 
shared  by  other  birds.  The  crows  or  rooks  select  the  vast  cane- 
brakes  north  of  lake  HOleh,  The  beautiful  worw^r— bee-eater — 
burrows  in  great  numbers  in  the  soft  earth-bank?t  at  the  ancient  site 
of  Tarichara.  near  the  outgo  of  the  Jonkm  from  the  Like  of  Tibe- 
rias; and  many  other  kinds  of  birds  exhibit  the  same  instincts, 

These  nests  arc  so  numerous  and  so  low  that  one  mi^ht  easily 
gather  a  peck  of  their  tiny  egg^.  and  unRedged  >-ounglings,  with 
mother-hen  and  all,  could  they  h<-  of  ;iny  iisr. 

Ay ;  but  by  such  w:inton  robbery  you  would  violate  both  the 
letter  and  the  ftpint  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

To  what  precept  do  you  refer? 

You  doubtless   remember   that   God   commanded   his   Gcrvant 
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fllOics  to  protect  them,  and  othcf^  like  thcin»  with  the  f^hield  of  hi» 
du'inc  law.  "If  a  bird'*  nei*t  chance  \o  be  before  ihce  in  :he  way 
in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  youfie  ones,  or  eggs, 
and  tile  dam  sitting  upon  the  younp,  or  upon  the  ej^gs,  thou  shalt 
noi  take  the  dam  u-ith  the  young:  but  thou  fthah  in  any  w»e  let 
ihe  dam  go,  Aud  take  the  young  to  thee;  that  tt  may  be  well  with 
thcc.  and  that  thou  maycsL  prolong  thy  days/''  Notice  now  the 
comprehensive  specifications  uf  this  precept,  by  vrhich  you  are  for- 
bidden  to  iiiolesL  thew;  ne»ls.  Though  not  tui  ihc  grounil,  ihcy  arc 
io  the  trees.  Ycu  mti^t  in  nowise  take  the  <lam,  and  you  do  not 
want  cither  the  c^s  or  the  young,  so  all  mu«it  be  left.  Notice  also 
the  weighty  sanction  appended  to  the  precept— pra<i>erily  and  long 
life  to  the  obedient,  with  the  contraiy  calamities  clearly  implied 
upon  the  lran<gresftor. 

M>chaeli«  tlunk?;  that  thi*  precept  was  designed  mainly  to  pro- 
tect from  extinction  noxious  and  mischievous  birds,  but  it  is  plainly 
indicated  that  they  were  .Huch  as  persons  might  desire  to  use.  In 
il«  Hpirit  the  law  includes  all  bmU,  and  no  doubt  thit,  Hke  many 
«>ther  prohibitory'  commands  '^'ss  intended  tn  cultii^ate  icntiments 
of  humanity  and  habits  of  gentleness  and  compassion.  There  is 
something  revolting  and  bnrbarou-i  in  the  dei^truction  of  both  mo* 
ihct  and  young,  nml  thu^c  who  do  ^n  wanUuily  will  «ic<iuire  cruel 
and  savage  dispoMtions,  fitting  them  for  the  commission  of  any  kind 
of  atrocity.  It  will  not  be  well  with  such  robbers,  nor  will  they 
prolong  their  days  upon  the  earth. 

Now  wc  have  gained  the  summit,  sec  what  a  splendid  prospect 
opens  upon  the  eye.  The  great  plain  of  Sharon  .^trLrtches  south- 
wards quite  beyond  the  range  of  vi«on,  while  the  mountains  of 
Manas«eh  and  Ephraim,  on  the  cast,  crowded  with  villages,  pictu- 
resquely perched  upon  their  many-shaped  declivities,  bound  the 
horizon  in  that  direction.  ISelow  us,  to  the  soLith-e;i>:t,i>^  MLikh^lid. 
and  most  welcome  to  man  and  beast,  fnr  wc  have  been  riding  five 
hours  through  deep  sand,  and  are  quite  fatigued. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  1853,  I  arrived  at  thb  vil- 
lage from  Tantilra,  and  ^lept  under  this  identical  old  sycamore, 
which  the  west  wind  has  forced  to  spread  its  branches  down  the 
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hill  to  the  cast.  How  little  oi  the  romance  of  that  first  joumcj' 
thrDU}^h  Palestine  can  ]  now  get  up,  ^ith  all  the  appliances  and 
luxuries  of  modern  travel!  Without  tent,  canlecti,  or  even  cook, 
sleeping  under  tree^  hedges,  or  rocks,  a^  it  happcnt-d,  1  passed  from 
Beirut  to  the  Dead  Sea.  and  back  througb  the  interior  by  Nlblus. 
Nazareth,  and  Tibcfia^.  Hut  there  was  more  romance  than  com- 
mon-^nse  in  the  matter,  aiid  before  that  first  summer  was  over  1 
by  on  my  bed  for  many  wcck«,  consumed  by  that  low.  nervous. 
Dead  Sea  fever  which  ha*  proved  f:ital  to  *o  many  Syrian  traveUer^, 

Mukhalid  i^  Utmoun  for  watermelons  beyond  almoitt  any  village 
in  pAlcstinc,  <nnd  vji^t  quantities  arc  t^ikcn  by  boat  to  licihll,  and 
other  towns  along  the  coast. 

Ate  these  melons  the  abattachim  of  Hgypt,  the  remembrance  of 
which  augmented  the  munniirs  of  the  hracHtes  in  the  vrildemess?' 

In  all  probability  the  same.  The  Arabic  name  is  only  a  varia^ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew,  and  nothing  could  be  more  regretted  in  the 
burning  desert  than  these  Jeltciou^  melons  whose  exuberant  juice 
is  so  refrcshinK  to  the  thirsty  pjlgiim.  It  is  among  the  extraordi- 
nary eccentricities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  these  melons,  so 
lan;e  and  so  full  of  water,  :f^houId  flouri;<^h  best  on  such  soil  as  this 
around  Mukhalid.  Into  this  dry  sand  the  vine  thrusts  its  short 
root,  ^nd  that  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year:  yet  .1  thousand 
boat-loads  of  this  most  juicy  melon  are  gathered  from  these  sand- 
fields  for  the  market  every  summer.  The  leaves  lhemr;c1v<,'i%  must 
have  the  pow<;r  of  absorbing  moUturc  from  the  hca^y  dews  of  the 
night.  The  villager*  arc  idling  our  people  that,  fur  fear  of  the 
BedawSn,  iliey  have  not  dared  to  plant  their  more  distant  fields  thi^ 
spring,  and  therefore  there  will  be  few  of  their  melons  in  the  city 
markets,  which  bit  of  information  has  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  mule- 
teers, and  they  arc  heaping  maledictions  upon  those  robbere— upon 
iheir  heads,  their  eyes,  their  beards,  and  cver^'ihing  else  pertaining 
to  them<  And  really  one  feels  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  them,  for 
I  am  conscious  of  an  intense  dislike  of  these  IJcdawIn,  nor  have  I 
any  patience  with  them.  Our  lunch  is  over,  and  we  must  ride 
steadily  and  fast,  for  it  h  yet  several  hours  to  el  Haram.  where  we 
are  to  find  the  tents  pitched  for  the  night. 
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Look  well  before  your  horse's  head,  or  you  may  (all  into  one 
of  these  open-mouthed  cUtcrns  by  the  road-Aide. 

1  ftee :  but  what  are  they  for  ?  Not  to  hold  water,  certainly,  for 
tbcrc  is  no  way  in  which  they  could  be  filled. 

They  arc  welU  or  eisterni  for  Rtain*  In  ihcm  the  farmers  store 
thiHr  cropr<  after  fhe  graJrt  is  thr^^ihed  ami  winnnwLvl.  The<e  ei«- 
tcm^  afc  cool,  perfectly  dry,  and  light.  The  top  it;  hermetically 
Hcalcd  with  planter,  and  covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  earth,  and  thus 
they  keep  out  mtA,  mice,  anJ  even  ants — the  latter  by  no  meann  a 
contemptible  cficmy< 

1  read  lately,  in  a  work  of  some  pretension,  that  ants  do  not 
cany  away  wheat  or  barle}\  This  was  by  May  of  comment  on  the 
word  of  the  wUc  man,  that  the  ant  ''gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest."'     What  have  you  to  say  of  the  criticism? 

That  it  is  nonsense.  Tell  it  to  these  farmers,  and  they  will 
Liugh  in  your  face.  Ants  not  pilfer  from  the  floor  and  the  grana- 
ryl  They  arc  the  greatest  robbers  in  the  land.  Leave  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  their  subterranean  cities,  and  in 
a  «uq>ri*ingly  thort  time  tht-  whole  commnnwealth  will  be  sum. 
moncd  to  plunder.  A  broad  black  column  stretches  from  the 
wheat  to  their  hole,  and  yoti  are  startled  by  the  result.  As  if  by 
nU|;k,  ever>'  grain  sccnis  to  be  aecommodiited  wiih  Ic^^  and  wa1k:t 
ofT  in  a  hurry  ^long  the  moving  column.  The  farmers  rcmnrsc- 
lci$ly  set  fire  to  every  ant  city  they  find  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tlieir  threshing-floors,  Solomon  does  not  i^y  ihal  (he  ants  lay  \ip 
store  for  winter,  but  that  they  grtther  their  food  in  the  harvest,* 
which  they  most  diligently  do,  as  any  one  may  sec  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look.  Immediately  following  thus  praise  of  the  ant 
the  Scvcnly  make  Solomon  ascribe  similar  wisdom  and  diligence 
to  the  bee.  Two  verses  are  added  to  the  Hcbre«-  text,  which  are 
thus  translated:  *'Or  ^o  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how  industrious  she 
island  what  a  magnificent  work  she  produces,  whose  labors  kings 
and  commnn  people  uee  for  their  healflj,  anrT  vhe  i-;  desired  and 
praised  by  all.  And  though  weak  in  strength,  yet,  pricing  wisdom, 
she  prc^'oils."  The  doctrine  is  good,  even  though  the  text  in  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ancients  often  quote  the  passage. 
'  Frov.  vL  &  *  Prov.  vi-  6-S. 
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Similar  ciitcms,  you  say,  are  found  a))  over  tlic  counlf>\    Arc 
they  incntioncrd  or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible? 

The  custom  Is,  doubtless,  ancient,  aiid  was  introduced  Into  Spain 
from  ihis  country  through  the  Cartlmi^inians  of  North  Africa,  They 
s<xm  to  be  referred  to  by  those  ten  men  who  ^id  to  Ishmacl. "  Slay 
us  not :  (or  wc  hnvc  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley, 
and  of  oil.  and  of  honey;"  and  thus  they  saved  their  Wvc^  from  hi« 
treacherous  designs/  Such  cisterns  not  only  preserve  the  grain  and 
other  stores  deposited  in  ihcm  from  insect*  and  mice,  hut  tlicy 
are  admirably  adapted  tu  conceal  them  from  robbers.  I  «uw  p<Ki- 
ple  storing  away  grain  in  cisterns  far  out  in  the  open  courtry 
between  Aleppo  and  Hamath,  and  they  did  this  to  hide  it  from 
the  govcrruncnt  tax-gat hcixrrs.  It  U  quite  dangerous  to  come 
upon  a  dcwrtcd  >itc  full  of  ojjcn  cisterns  and  wvlls  especially  at 
ni^t,  as  1  have  often  found.  Frequently  they  arc  entirely  con* 
cealcd  by  the  grass,  and  the  path  leads  right  among  them,  llicy 
must  alwa>'**  be  dug  in  dry  places— generally,  as  hereon  the  side 
of  a  s]o]]irg  hilL  In  a  wet  country'  they  Mould  not  answer,  but 
in  dry  chmatcfi  stores  have  been  found  quite  fresh  and  sound  many 
years  after  the>'  ivere  thus  buried*  The  farmers  also  resort  to 
various  expedients  to  keep  the  grain  from  injury.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  x^  mingle  quicksilver  with  oil,  or  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  nth  it  in  well  with  the  wh«r;it.  Thi^  will  preiterve 
tt  free  from  inficels  of  all  kinds.  Joseph  in  Flg>'pt  must  have 
understood  how  to  preserve  grain,  nt  least  for  seven  years;  and 
I  suppoH:  that  in  ancient  ttmc-H,  when  cities  and  fortresses  were 
liable  to  very  long  sieges,  it  wa:s  of  the  utnio:»t  importance  to 
know  the  best  methods  of  prcser\'ing  their  stores,  Askeloii  is 
»aid  to  have  been  besieged  twenty<cight  years,  and  of  course  the 
people  must  have  had  stores  of  provisions  laid  up  and  well  pre- 
served. That  this  was  common  is  implied  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  fool,  who  built  greater  storchouscii  and  laid  up  provisions  for 
many  years>'  If  there  had  been  no  such  storehouses  in  the  land, 
and  the  custom  of  laying  up  grain  for  many  years  was  unk-nown, 
the  terms  of  the  parable  would  have  lacked  verisimilitude,  a  defect 
in  constnjction  which  attaches  to  none  of  our  Lord's  sayings. 
>  Jet.  iti.  S.  *  Luke  xfL  tS,  19. 
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Arc  wc  to  suppose  that  these  vast  downs  have  really  been 
formed  by  sand  blown  in  from  the  sca-shorc?  All  the  way  from 
Cxsarca  uc  have  had  tlicm. 

Yes:  and  here  they  are  at  least  three  nnilcs  broad  and  several 
hundred  (cot  hif^h;  and  they  continue,  with  only  p:trtia!  inlerrup- 
tion-fi,  far  down  the  co^i^t  bcynnd  Ghxa  to\v;irds  T-gypt.  They  arc 
all  the  work  of  the  winds  and  waves,  acting  in  the  s.imc  manner 
through  counties  aj^s.  The  sea  U  slowly  wearing;  away  the  un- 
derlying roelc,  SLA  u'c  have  seen  in  the  cliff^t  along  the  ^horc,  and 
the  new-made  sand  is  beini;  driven  farther  anii  farther  inl^tiiil,  IT 
this  process  goes  on  long  enough,  the  entire  plain  will  be  buried 
under  this  slow-ereeping  desolation.  There  are  parts  of  the  coast 
where  this  has  actually  been  accomplished,  where  the  sandy  deluge 
has  reached  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  »oiI  between  them.  These  shif:ing 
banks  greatly  perplex  the  brook:^  \shich  cross  the  plain,  for,  not 
being  sufticiently  powerful  to  keep  their  channels  open  during  sum< 
mcr,  they  arc  often  dammed  up  at  the  mouth,  and  form  large 
mardwrs  along  the  very  margia  of  the  <;aiid.  \W  shall  t-nrountcr 
one  of  these  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us.  Strong,  pcnnanent 
streams  like  the  'Aujeh  maintain  their  right  of  passage  at  all  times, 
and  have  done  so  in  all  a^cs.  The  *Au]eh,  in  fact,  effect:!  an  entire 
break  in  this  line  of  sand-bitls :  but,  south  of  JafTd,  the  weaker  and 
less  permanent  brooks  arc  eonstantly  shut  up  during  summer,  and, 
when  swollen  by  winter  rains  ^cod  the  country,  until  they  can  force 
opi^n  a  channel  to  the  sea. 

The  plain  has  evidently  been  buried  deep  under  this  sand  long 
age$  ago,  for  here  are  pine  forerfs  usu;tlly  found  growing  upon  such 
fomiations.  These  are  amongst  the  finest  specimens  wc  have  in 
Palestine,  though  every  sandy  ridge  of  Lebanon  and  Hcmion  is 
clothed  with  them,  and  often  of  a  nuich  larger  growth.  They  are 
rarely  seen  on  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  because  that  peculiar 
sandy  formation  is  not  found  there.  Thi»  tree  the  Arabs  call  «nu. 
bar,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  Hebre*-  berosli,  conccming  which 
there  is  so  mueh  confusion  in  the  various  translations  of  iht:  Hiblc 
la  the  English  it  is  generally  rendered  fir.  but  many  modem  critics 
think  that  it  ^ould  be  cypic^s.     I,  hoH-cvcr,  suppose  that  bero:^h 
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tn^ny  compart mcnls,  from  each  of  which  drops  a  smooth,  «mall  nuL 
The  ^dl  i»  veT>'  hard,  and  witliin  it  is  the  kernel,  which  is  much 
used  in  m^ine  various  preparation?;  o(  rice,  and  Jtho  in  many  kindi 
of  sweetmeats. 

The  v-ariety  of  pine  which  we  «aw  north  of  MukhMid,  &nd  in 
which  the  field-apdrrowt^  have  made  their  ne^ti;,  is  the  pinui*  on- 
cntalia,  which  H  also  found  all  over  Lebanon,  but  it  never  gr^u^ 
loll,  and  i»  but  little  uK;d  fur  huilding  purposes  or  in  the  carpen- 
ters sbup;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  otli- 
CT  kinds  in  this  coumr>',  except  the  stone- 
tune. 

Here  is  one  of  your  sond-|icq>lexcd 
brooks,  with  its  accompanyinjj  marsh,  1  sup- 

rH)»e? 
■  Yes;  it  is  called  Nahr  Falik.  On  the 
shore  near  its  mouth,  some  distance  farther 
Miuth,  is  Anttif.  and  from  it  the  river  some- 
times t.iket  that  n;im<*.  You  oh^-rvc  that 
the  ban<4  of  the  river  arc  i^iadcd  with  a 
dense  jungle  of  the  mop-headed  cane  called 
babccr,  liki;  those  which  cover  the  mar^h  at 
er  RAs.  Ily  keeping  up  the  bank  we  ^^hall 
Qitd  an  easy  ford  near  some  old  mills,  where 
Ehc  hvcr  breaks  through  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  enters  thi^  verdant 
vale.  It  ha^  taken  an  liour  and  a  half  from  Mukh^Iid.  and  aaoiher 
hour  and  a  half  will  bring  us  to  cl  llaramn 

Wc  have  ridden  through  that  dreary  region  to-day  where  the 
army  of  Richard  Creur  dc  Lion  was  so  embarrassed  and  distre?^scd 
during  its  march  from  Carsarea  to  Jaffa,  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1191. 
It  appears  to  have  ta^cn  five  days  to  reach  the  region  of  Arsuf,  the 
army  being  continually  har^^Med  by  the  Saracens  and  Bedawfn. 
On  the  sixth  day  a  tremendous  battle  was  fought  nc^r  Arsitf.  and 
the  Saracens  were  defcaied.  The  victorious  Crusader*  r-pent  iht* 
Sabbath  on  the  battle-field,  offering  masM:t  and  burying  the  dead. 
Monday  they  crossed  the  'Aujeh  and  entered  Jaffa,  where  they 
tarried  some  days  for  rest  and  refreshment.  This  celebrated  march 
wai  made  In  September,  and  the  army  suffered  terribly,  noE  only 
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Irom  ]rKC55ant  skirmishing  with  their  enemies,  but  also  from  ^arcity 
of  w-aicr  and  e\t^E^me  heal. 

After  a  week  of  such  marching  through  cleqj  sand  and  treachtr- 
ous  bogs,  the  weary  Cru«ader»  must  have  revdled  with  intcn7;c 
cichght  in  the  fruitful  and  fragi'ant  gardens  of  Ja9a.  The  contrast 
even  now  between  thoiie  gardens  and  this  melancholy  wilderness 

fj^  ift  extreme.  We  have  not 
«een  a  single  human  dwell- 
ing  since  leaving  MukhiJid, 
The  only  inhabitants  arc 
Deilawin  slicphertls  who«c 
tents  arr  hid  avay  amongst 
the  bushes  in  retiring  val* 
le>^  They  bear  a  bod  char- 
acter, and  this  neighbor- 
hood is  unsafe  for  the  soli- 
tary traveller- 
Isaiah  says  that  Sharon 
shall  be  like  a  wilderness, 
and  thti  hjLS  become  a  sad 
aiul  imprr<*iv<'ivaiity,'  And 
so  these  6ock$  of  the  Ued- 
awin  shepherds  fulfil  the 
prophecy',  "Sharon  shall  be 
a  fold  of  flocks.'" 

The  broad  vale  which 
stretches  from  Carmet  sotitb- 
wards  to  thb  distance  and 
a  great  deal  farther.  S4.xms 
always  to  have  been  cele- 
brated for  ii;^  flocks  and  herds.  David  appointed  one  of  bis  officers, 
Sbitiai  the  Sharocitc,  over  the  herds  that  fed  tn  Sharon.' 

I{>--thcviay.  vre  ha\x  sktned  this  plain  for  so  many  miles  with- 
out meeting  any  of  those  rowr*  or  IPies  about  which  Solomon, 
in  hi«  ''Song  of  Songs/*  ^K^  ^^  swvetly^'  "I  am  the  rose  of 
Sharoo,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys" 
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There  are  wild  ro«e»  enough  in  some  parts,  with  their  accom- 
panying thorny  thickets :  and.  if  ihe  Hebrew  worJ  khflbbaijily  could 
,be  interpreted  by  the  Arabic  khabbaizch,  malvu,  I  have  seen  thou* 
•tandi  of  Solomon's  roacs  on  Sharon ;  and,  bclorc  you  protest  afraimt 
defending  the  poetic  ro^e  to  the  m;>rsb-m3UoM\  let  mc  tell  you  that 
ccrt^iin  kind4  of  mnllow-s  grow  into  ^  stout  bush,  snd  bear  hundreds 
of  bcuutiful  flowcra.  However,  I  will  not  contend  for  the  identity 
of  kliCibb.ii£l)'  Olid  khCkbbAizyt  for  tli^it  would  exclude  the  rose  from 
the  Bible  iiltogtrthcr — a  cuhmiity  which  the  critic:^  seeni  determined 
to  bnn^  about  at  any  rate,  for  ^omc  of  them  maintain  that  the 
khObbaizly  is  the  narcinstis.  others  that  it  is  the  asphodel,  and  some 
translators  call  it  the  lily. 

But  yonder  arc  the  tents — a  sight  most  ^jrceable  to  u'eary 
tnvellefs  like  ounelves. 

ApriJ  iittL 

What  enticed  you  abroad  so  early  this  morning? 

1  wished  to  Like  a  view  of  our  immediate  surrounding  for  it 
wa<  la!r  wlK'n  we  arrivi'd  last  night,  and  1  rould  not  ^iir-  much  of 
this  place.  The  position  of  cl  H^ram  is  very  6nc.  Mukdm  en 
Ncby  occupies  the  crest  of  a  ridf^  which  breaks  sheer  down  to 
the  !(hoTc,  two  hundred  feci  below,  and  from  it  the  outlook  over 
the  scd  uf  Jaffa  is  vast  and  impressive. 

Who  was  this  Ncby? 

The  full  name  of  the  place  is  d  Haram  'Aly  Ibn  'Aleim.  but 
who  this  son  of  'Aleim  n-^s  bistoiy  does  not  record.  The  Mukam, 
or  tomb-  sacred  to  his  memory,  is  the  first  conspicuous  object  that 
the  traveller  sees  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  after  leaving  Jaffa 
for  Beirut.  There  i«  much  uncertainty  in  R-gard  to  the  ancient 
name  of  this  place.  In  the  Itineraries,  classic  e^ofrraphcrs.  and 
ecclesiastical  noUiia.  no  city  i*  mentioned  between  Cxsarea  and 
Jaffa  except  Apollonia.  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  other 
annalists  of  Ihe  Crusaders,  speak  on^y  of  ArsOf,  as  does  also  Abul. 
feda,  the  celebrated  yVrabian  geoj^rapher.  Whenever  the  archbinhop 
rcfcnt  to  ArAuf,  he  w  eareful  to  identify  it  with  Antipatri^,  and  ihi* 
was  the  current  opinion  until  comparatively  recent  times.  No  one 
mentions  cl  Haram,  and  neither  of  the  three  names  is  found  In 
the  Bible,  but  )  think  thi^  i^  the  true  site  of  Apollonla.     The 
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name  Arsftf  is  now  applied  to  an  inconstdcrabic  hamlcl  some  two 
hours  farther  north. 

A$  we  have  another  long  day's  ride  before  us,  SUim  ha»  placed 
our  breakfast  outside  the  tent,  that  it  may  be  i^truck  at  once,  and 
the  mules  loaded  without  delay.  VVe  lihall  overtake  the  caravan 
at  the  brwlgr  ovt;r  the  'Aiijt-h,  noar  the  milb  at  el  Mirr.  Mtamihile 
let  us  ndc  out  and  examine  the  traces  of  wh;it  may  have  been 
Apollonia's  fortifications.  J  once  arrived  at  cl  Haram  from  Tart- 
lura,  en  the  cv'cning  of  April  29th,  1656,  and  pitched  ju»t  where 
our  tents  stood  last  flight.  It  was  a  fatiguing  nde  of  more  tlian 
clcwn  houfi. 

Here  are  the  outlines  of  an  ancient  city,  and  the  wall  ficcmfi 
to  have  enclosed  a  quadrargular  area  about  half  a  mile  long  and 
some  lorty  rods  wide.  Thi^  U  but  a  small  space  lor  a  city,  but  it 
may  have  been  surrounded  by  extensive  suburb*. 

The  citadel  probably  occupied  that  singular  cliff  on  the  north* 
vest  which  overhang  the  sea,  and  is  quite  isolated  by  a  deep 
chasm.  The  top  was  entirely  covered  by  a  ca*^Ie  now  in  ruins: 
but  when  in  good  condition,  and  held  by  a  competent  garri^^on,  it 
must  have  been  almost  impregnable. 

Josephuit  mentions  Apollonia  along  with  Strato's  Towcf  and 
other  cttioft  on  thi»  coa,<(t  a^  in  the  possc^on  of  the  )cwiC 

Vou  say  it  is  three  hours  from  here  to  JafTa-  Is  there  anything 
of  interest  along  the  road? 

Very  little  indeed.  Immediately  south  of  the  Mukam  the  road 
drops  steeply  dcwn  to  the  shore,  which  it  follows  for  two  hours 
through  deep  ^nd,  with  nothing  to  attract  the  attention  until  you 
reach  ihc'Aujth.  Having  forded  that  formidable  river,  another  hour 
brings  the  wear^'  traveller  to  the  city.  The  only  remarkable  thing 
along  the  ten  miles  of  solitar>*  sea-beach  that  I  remember  wa*t  the 
immense  accumulation  of  small  shells  caftt  up  by  the  wa\-es  in  long 
lines,  like  windrows  in  a  meadow.and  in  places  at  least  two  feet  high. 

How  dielinctly  ihr  *ihip<  appoar  in  the  harbor  of  Jaffa  from  i1ii< 
high  ridge  cf  el  Haram,  where  wo  arc  now!  The  way  in  which  they 
roll  and  pitch  reminds  me  of  my  recent  experience  in  that  port.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  thcjy  arc  ten  milc«  distant  from  us, 

'  Ju.  AnL  xlti.  tv.  4. 
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ThU  h  one  of  xhoitc  d^ys  whcit  the  atmo^iiphcfe  b  extremely 
transparent,  and  wc  shall  find  it  oppressively  hot-  Let  us  now 
follow  uur  comiuiTty.  livcr>'  village  has  a  road  to  the  fnill.  ac- 
cording  to  an  Arab  proverb :  and  we,  therefore,  need  only  keep  t])e 
mill-path  to  cl  Mirr,  and  it  will  bring  us  to  the  bridge  over  the 
*Aujch  rtt'^r  fhofte  mill*. 

Much  of  the  country  through  which  u-e  ha\<e  t>cen  rambling  for 
a  week  appears  never  to  have  been  inhabited,  or  c\'en  caltivatcd ; 
and  there  arc  other  part^,  you  »ay.  still  more  barren.  How  could 
A  UikI  a.%  Miull  ;l%  P;Llc>LiiiL%4Tid  with  toy  much  w^lc  Icrrilory,  sup- 
port the  v^st  population  assignL-d  to  it  in  the  Bible? 

The  doubt  implied  by  your  question  ari«e«  in  the  mind  of  al- 
most all  visilorft  to  chit  country,  and  it  may  be  well  thus  early  in 
our  travels  to  give  it  c*ircful  consideration. 

The  subject  is  mary-sidcd»  and  the  cjuc^tions  connected  with 
it  manifold,  and  too  comprehensive  to  be  fully  examined  now  and 
here:  yet  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  meet  and  answer  all  reasona- 
ble objections  to  the  Biblical  accounts  without  any  very  protracted 
di«cu.<*ion.  This,  hcnvever,  cannot  he  done  by  denying  the  main 
statement*  which  give  color  and  force  to  the  objections. 

A  fair  anMyeifi  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses  on  the  plains  of 
Moah,  05  recorded  in  Numbcn,  chap,  xxvi.,  mokes  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  nine  and  a  hnU  tribes  who  pa^-^^^cd  over  the  Jordan  under 
Joshua  to  have  been  »bout  two  niJlliuns.  I'herc  may  have  been 
even  more.  These  must  find  their  homes  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
this,  it  is  argued,  wa»  impos,sib!c  in  a  country  so  ymall  as  Palestine 
proper.  Here  again  the  main  facts  cannot  be  denied  Palestine 
is  a  smalt  country* — the  average  breadth  not  over  fifty  miles,  and 
the  length,  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
more  or  less.  This  gives  sevcnty'Tivc  hundred  square  miles  for  the 
entire  tcnitor>'>  Hut  at  least  five  hundred  i^quare  miW  must  be 
deducted  for  ttfOKe  pan»  of  the  sea-coast  held  by  Phili^^tinc^.  Phoe- 
nicians and  other  rationv  The  utmost,  therefore,  that  can  be 
claimed  for  the  Hebrew  fnlientance  ue^^t  of  the  Jordan  i«  seven 
thousand  square  mile;^  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  n  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country  on  the  south  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the   Dead  Sea  miist  always  have  been   LoinjMiritlively  Merile  and 
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unproductiv'e.  The  question  then  come«  to  this,  Could  «uch  a 
countr>*  sustain  two  millions  of  inhabitants  at  the  time,  and  under 
ihc  conditions  implied  in  the  lliblical  accounts?  To  xUh  question 
wc  may  safely  giv-e  an  affimiative  reply.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  require  only  two  hundred  and  cighty-fivc 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — a  density  of  population  which  has 
been  far  exceeded  in  »ome  other  countries  even  in  modem  time^. 
Belgium  has  about  three  hundred  and  thirty.  North  HolUnd  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  Soulh  Holbnd  four  hundred  and  ;tixty- 
nine  innabit^itrt  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  ^oGond  pince,  it  in  a 
fact  not  contested*  I  believe,  that  the  mode  of  living  in  ancient 
times  was  niudi  Mmplcr  than  now,  and  hence  much  tesb  waa  le- 
quired  lo  tn^iinLiin  an  individual  then  than  at  present. 

i  know  it  is  the  common  opinion  that  it  cost  far  less  to  live  In 
ancient  times  than  it  docs  now,  and  this  is  probable;  but  still  i 
should  like  to  have  this  liuppositton  confirmed  by  adequate  data, 
so  far,  at  least*  as  they  illustrate  the  Biblical  btateincnts  in  regard 
to  the  population  o(  the  Holy  Land.  If  it  required  only  half  as 
much  to  support  a  man  then  as  it  does  now,  this  (act  would  largely 
modify  the  whole  question.     But  how  can  this  be  established? 

The  essentials  arc  food,  clothing,  and  shelter:  and  there  is  good 
Fea*u)n  to  b<rlieve  (hat  ihe  average  Hebreu-.  in  the  olden  time,  eould 
and  did  live  on  far  less  than  wli:it  is  required  for  the  average  Euro- 
pean or  American  of  the  present  day.  They  were  an  agricultural 
people  and  a  pastoral — a  nation  of  small  fanners,  just  iui  the  in* 
lutbttimts  of  P;dotinc  now  arc-  The  uidiijitry  fiHKl  of  b*jlh  was 
also  substantially  tlic  same — bread,  olives,  oU  ;  butter,  milk,  and 
cheese  from  their  flocks ;  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  meal  on  rare  occasions.  Their  fertile  plains  fur- 
nished wheat  in  abundance;  and  although  '^it  ik  written,  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone/*  yet  it  has  been  the  main  depend* 
cnce  in  this  country,  and  U  so  still/  On  their  hills  ftouri«hed 
the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine,  and  over  the  rou^jh  mountains  and 
waste  places  f^raxed  their  sheep  and  goats*  Thus  each  man  s  "  tot " 
fumnhed  the  food  for  himself  anil  his  household.  Tlieir  clothing, 
also,  was  of   the  simplest    kind,  homiMnadc,  coarse,  and  strong — 

*  Mau.  Ev.  ^ 
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a  long.  loose  shirt,  bound  to  the  person  by  a  i^iixltc  of  clotli  or 
leather,  and  a  woollen  'al>a,  or  cloak,  to  .wear  when  not  at  work. 
01  cour^,  their  tailors*  bills  were  insignificant.  m\*1  their  wasJiing 
notbinjf.  Their  Itabitations  were  small,  cost  little  labor,  and  less 
money.  They  had  neither  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  nor  other  fur* 
nfture  To  occvpy  the  space:  and  the  entire  household  lived  and 
slept  in  the  same  room,  on  the  floor,  and  with  littlr  chan^^e  in  their 
ordinal^'  clothing;.  Many  Biblical  incidents  imply  these  and  similar 
customs. 

I  remember  that  the  reason  why  a  man's  gfirment,  left  in  pledge, 
must  be  relumed  ere  the  sun  wtni  down,  was  "that  he  may  sleep 
in  hl9  own  raiment  r*  and  the  excuse  given  by  the  friend  why  he 
could  not  rise  and  lend  his  nei^htwr  the  loaves  he  needed,  was  that 
his  children  were  Mitli  him  in  bed:  and  the  parable  implies  that 
such  was^  the  common  practice/ 

There  are  numberless  minute  and  incidental  allusions  through* 
out  the  entire  Bible  which  confirm  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  living 
Amongst  the  ancient  Hebrcw^  was  extremely  simple  and  inexpcn- 

tJfVC- 

After  the  establitihment  of  the  monarchy  and  the  introduction 
of  foreign  luxuries,  living;;  must  have  become  far  more  contly, 
especially  in  Jerusalem  and  other  large  cities. 

No  doubt  it  did.  but  their  tcrritor}'  was  then  greatly  enlarged : 
and  at  the  same  time  commerce:  4nd  manufactures  of  various  kind» 
sprung  up,  and  dilTused  amongst  the  pe<»ple  a  new  s\;irh  t>f  enter- 
prise and  activity  in  all  the  industries  by  which  the  resources  of  a 
country  arc  multiplied.  There  must  have  been  mary  a  virtuous 
woman  in  the  households  of  Israel  c^en  before  Solomon  wrote  his 
proverbs. or  her  exquisite  character  could  not  have  been  portrayed; 
"She  sccketh  wool,  and  fiax,  and  workcth  willingly  with  her  hand^. 
She  is  like  the  merchants'  sliips;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  coiisidereth  a  field,  and  buycth  it:  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands 
she  plantclh  a  vincyan!,  She  perccivclh  that  her  merchaiuli'^e  is 
good:  her  candle  gneth  nol  otit  by  night.  She  L^yelh  her  liandn 
to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  dietal?.  She  makcth  fine 
linen,  and  sdleth  it;  and  deltvcreth  girdles  unto  the  merchant.  She 
*  Ewd.  xxM.  i6|  37 ;  Dcoi.  xxW*  t(Kt>  ■  Luke  iL  5*91 
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loolccth  well  lo  tlie  \vay*  of  her  hou<«ehold.  And  catcth  not  the  bread 
f>i  idleness.  Ik-r  children  arise  upland  call  licr  blessed:  her  hu** 
band  also,  and  he  praificth  her.  <jivc  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hand-< ; 
and  let  her  cw^n  works  praise  lier  in  the  gate*,"*  F^tcts  must  alu-ays 
precede  the  proverb^:  that  arc  ba^ed  upon  them;  and  such  charac- 
ters afi  that  described  by  the  mother  of  King  Lemud  muKt  hnve 
been  somewhat  rufncrous  in  Israel  before  "the  prophcQ'"  could 
have  been  written.  With  such  mhabilant^t  any  country  would  pros, 
per.  more  especially  a  land  like  thi*.  "which  the  Lord  thy  God 
careth  for:  the  cye^  of  the  l.ord  thy  God  are  altvn)^  upon  it,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  c(\6  of  the  yean'*'  \Vc 
must  not  judge  Pale^ttiue  from  what  a  thousand  year»  aiid  more  of 
Moslem  misrule  lia.s  made  it.  It  is  a  g4>tjd  taiul,  abounding  in  M 
the  natLtral  clement:«of  soil  ^nd  climate  iiecessar>'  for  great  produc* 
tivcncss. 

More  than  forty  years  ;^  a  traveller  called  upon  me  in  Keirilt, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  frankly  stated  that  his  chief 
object  in  visiting  ihii  country  was  to  prove,  by  accurate  investiga- 
tion, that  il  never  could  have  supported  the  number  of  irhabitants 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Bible,  and  that,  thercfone,  those  statements 
were  false,  and  those  who  made  them  untrustworthy.  After  wan- 
dering  ov*r  ihe  country-  for  many  we^lc*  he  returne<l  lo  Beirut,  and, 
with  equal  franlcnesw,  acknowledged  that  he  had  entirely  failed. 
He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Palestine  was  a  hopelessly  baireit 
country,  but  had  found  it  quite  the  reverse*  This  genera]  mbjeet, 
he  s.tid,  h,id  hing  been  his  special  study;  and  his  !(urvey  of  this 
land  had  convincetl  him  that  il  contained,  in  a  ixrmsrkable  degree^ 
all  llie  natuntl  resources  of  inexhaustible  fertility*  And  so  it  docs, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

1  am  glad  that  such  ts  the  fact,  for  our  six  days'  ramble  through 
this  deserted  region  has  not  been  particularly  satisfactory  or  assur- 
ing, h  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  that  wc  may  accept  with  con- 
fidence the  HiblictI  statement  in  reciatd  to  the  population  of  the 
country-  their  manners,  and  their  customs. 

The  subject  has  at  Iea«  served  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our 
morning^  ride.    We  have  overtaken  the  mulet,  and  >'ondcr  is  the 
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bridfjc  al  the  mills  of  cl  Mirr.  From  there  wc^\|tU  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Ludd.  where  arc  matters  both  interesting  aiAlvBiblical  to 
engage  our  attention.  ''V'-', 

How  many  hours  have  we  yet  to  ride  to-day?  X*»'* 

Tbat  depends  upon  the  mte  of  travel,    It  is  about  three  tours 
to  Ludd,  and  three^uaricr*i  of  an  hour  farther  to  Kamlcb.  w1»^\ 
we  arc  to  find  our  tent«.  '*-' 

Thb  U  truly  a  magniiiccnt  plain,  and  towztrds  the  ^outfa  appa- ' 
rently  boundlcsa. 

Ill  ]t>  whole  cxtciiL  iL  ctrrtalnl)'  h  the  laigc^t  un  the  wtT^i  uf  the 
Jordan,  for  It  includes  the  entire  territory  of  the  Philistines.  Far 
from  being  a  flat,  dead  level,  it  is  agreeably  varied  by  lonfj  su'clls, 
grooving  into  sandy  ridges,  and  oven  rock>'  tells  and  hills,  affording 
sightly  positions  for  villages,  which  are  more  numerous  and  popu- 
lous than  on  other  plains  in  this  region,  and  surrounded  often  by 
olive  and  fruit  orcbardft,  which  impart  an  air  of  cheerfulness  rarely 
seen  elsewhere  in  Palestine. 

Yonder,  on  the  plain  to  the  south-east  of  us.  is  a  beautiful 
minifre.  Tlii?*  ftptic^t!  illuMon  is  often  **o  perfect  that  even  Ih**  ex- 
prrienecd  inivellcr  finds  il  difficult  to  believe  that  he  k  not  ap* 
proachin(*  an  actual  lake  of  transp;ircnt  water.  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us 
that  the  name  for  mirage  in  Sanscrit  means  "  the  thint  of  the  ante- 
lope/' and  rwtliing  could  be  more  poetical.  I  once  gave  chase  to 
a  flock  of  gaJiclk'S  on  the  plain  of  Tireh*  south-cast  of  Aleppo.  The 
day  was  intensely  hot,  and  *■  the  antelopes"  n^adc  direct  towards  a 
vast  mirage,  which  covered  the  whole  eastern  horizon.  To  me  they 
seemed  to  be  literally  leaping  through  tlie  water,  and  I  could  sec 
tbcir  forms  below  the  surface,  and  reversed,  with  the  utmost  dif&- 
linctness-  No  wonder  they  were  deceived,  for  even  their  pursuer 
was  utterly  confounded.  But  the  pursuit  of  a  mirage  is  like  chasing 
the  rainbow,  which  retreats  as  you  advance,  and  can  never  be  over- 
taken. The  Arab  name  is  iterab,  and  it  »  doubtlc^  to  this  deceit- 
ful phenomenon  that  l^ai;ih  rrfer^  when*  thr  promisf-  i<  tliat  this 
M;rab  shall  become  a  rc^l  lake'  Our  translators  have  missed  the 
exact  meanin]^  of  this  moHi  emphatic  figure.  Serab  va  not  "parched 
ground,"  but  a  shimmering.  tantnlixiEig  phantom  of  a  lake.     Sale,  in 
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his  Kordm,  gtt^pixxiv..  trandatcs  scrab  by  vapor:  "The  works  of 

unbelfever^'V^  1^^^  ilic  vapor  scrab  in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty 

thinkcUr-iHlK;  wat^r.  until,  when  he  cometh  thereto,  he  fintlcth  it 

no^thirig.^     MuhammctJ   meant   the   mirage,  and  gave  the  proper 

tiante,  for  it. 

^  '^'V/'-Thc  peasants  of  this  part  of  Sharon  difft.T  strikingly  from  those 

'"■'jTi  the  north.     Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  sufficient  Phihstine 

•'•'  blood  in  their  vcin*t  to  account  for  their  peculiar  physiognomy? 

There  i<  enough  of  the  Egyplo^frican  about  lh*;m  to  explain 
all  peculiarities  of  color,  contour^  nnd  character.  I  think  that  the 
rhiU,stinc*i  came  from  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  from 
Lower  Egypt,  though  Ju?»cphu»  hcrcmi  to  place  Ophlur,  their  an- 
cient home,  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  There  Is  plausibility 
in  the  theory  which  identifies  the  Shepherd  Kinj^s,  who  conquered 
Lower  Kgypt  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  with  the  Philistines. 
They  may  have  been  a  great  roving  race  of  Bedawin  until  the 
lime  of  that  conquest.  By  remaining  masters  of  the  Eg>'ptians 
(or  so  many  generations  they  acquired  much  of  their  civilization; 
and,  when  finally  expelled,  they  came  north  into  Palestine,  drove 
the  inhabitants  from  the  coast  and  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  there 
built  their  riliett,  carrie*!  an  ajjriculture  and  commerce,  and  became 
a  powerful  confederacy,  quite  able  to  protect  ihemiielves  from  their 
neighbors.  This  seems  lo  me  best  to  agree  with  the  various  no- 
ikcs  of  them  found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  fra|pnents  of  Manctho.  the 
historj'  of  Jo,M:phu9,  and  with  all  other  hinis  which  can  be  gathered 
up  from  andcnt  authors,  the  tmdiiimis  of  mitions.  and  the  archi* 
tcctural  indicaiions  derived  from  the  monuments  which  stitl  exist. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Philistines  emigrated  ortginally  from  Crete, 
or  from  Cappadocia,  ur  L-vcn  from  Cyprus,  Such  theories  show 
the  skill  and  learning  of  their  inventors  more  than  they  illustrate 
the  true  origin  of  nations.  Who  can  believe  that  those  lands  were 
so  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  at  that  ver>'  early  age  after  the 
Deluge,  as  to  require,  or  even  to  admit  of.  such  an  emisrration? 
And  if  they  had  be«;n  forcibly  expelled  from  either  of  thi>^  coun- 
tries, would  there  not  have  been  some  tradition  of  «ueh  a  great 
fact  in  their  national  history? 

If  the  Cherethitcs.  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  David 
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And  subsequently,  were  really  Cretans,  they  may  have  been  foreign 
mercenaries,  hired  to  be  the  j^ards  of  the  Mng  and  his  execution- 
ers; and  there  may  even  have  been  a  small  colony  of  them  settled 
at  the  time  in  the  south  of  Philtstta,  a*«  seems  to  be  implied  in 
I  Samuel  XXX.  Ii-i5,wberc  the  Amalekiles  who  txirned  Ziklag  arc 
aakj  to  have  invaded  their  country.  In  2  Samuel  viit.  iS.  xx.  23, 
they  are  awicuitcfl  with  the  Pelcthite*.  whn  are  conjecture*!  In  have 
been  Philistines:  and  in  2  Samuel  xv.  ifE  both  are  mentioned, along 
with  the  Gittitcs.  another  alien  tribe,  as  forming  part  of  l>avid'!3 
ttimy  of  5ix  hundred  men  that  went  with  him  out  cf  Gath.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  ih^t  David,  At  iUaX  c^rly  period  hi  hb  career, 
should  have  kad  so  many  foreign  soldicn>  in  his  5cr\ice. 

To  which  of  the  tribes  did  this  pan  of  ihc  plain  belong? 

The  border  over  i^amst  Jaft^  was  assigned  to  Dan.  and  b^phratm 
was  noTlh  of  it-  The  'Aujch  may  have  been  the  boundary  between 
them.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained  poMCs^on  of  thi» 
neighborhood,  at  least  not  until  the  time  of  David.  There,  to  the 
south  of  U5,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Ludd,  h  [kit  Dcj^dn,  the 
house  of  Dagon,  which  w;l»  probably  held  by  the  Philistines  and 
named  from  their  (amous  god. 

It  is  useless  to  cndcivor  to  remember  these  non-historic  names 
which  our  guide  h  rattling  ofif  at  Kuch  a  rate;  ^o  we  will  turn  our 
horses  southwards,  and  pursue  the  regular  road  towards  Ludd. 
There,  on  the  left,  is  the  village  called  Kcnthich ;  and,  as  Dr,  Rob* 
tnM>n  remarks,  the  name  i:%  bufTicicntly  like  Arimaihc^  to  be  as- 
sumed as  the  site  of  ihat  place.  Krom  what  Jerome  s;iys.  it  seem* 
to  me  probable  that  this  was  really  the  city  of  "Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  an  honorable  counsellor,  which  aho  waited  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  who  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the  body 
of  Jesus,'" 

\Vc  arc  now  approacliinj;  Lwdd,  the  village  where  Peter  was 
when  summoned  to  Ja^a  on  account  of  the  death  of  Dorcas.  It 
has  a  double  histor>" — that  of  the  place,  and  that  of  the  Church  of 
St.  George-  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Henjnmln.  and»  according 
to  I  Chromcle«  viiJ.  tJ,  *'the  »ons  of  one  Elp:ial  built  Oro,  and  Lod, 
with  the  towns  thereof."     Ono  has  been    identified  with   a  ruin 
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called  'Anna,.!  (cw  miles  norlhw^irds  of  Ludd^  but  "the  towns 
thereof*  arc  not  known,  unless  the  S^troii,  mentioned  in  Act^  ix. 
33,  was  one  of  them.  Saron  is  nearly  the  same  as  Sharon,  the  name 
commDnly  applied  to  the  whole  sunroundinfv  plain,  And  either  may 
have  received  it  from  the  other.  Ludd  has  never  quite  disappeared 
from  hUtory.  but  its  record  U  largely  one  of  dcfiolation  and  blood. 
It  4h;tred  in  the  national  c;t1ainili(-«  tliat  culmin^Etcvl  in  thi?  Hahylo- 
nian  captivity-  After  the  return  it  was  rc^occupicd  by  Bcnjaminitcs, 
as  appears  from  Ezra  and  Nehciniah.*  No  doubt  Ludd  participated 
in  all  the  misfortunes  tluit  befell  the  country  fn>m  the  war*  and 
invasions  of  ihc  Macedonian  kings  of  Atitioch ;  and  when  their 
authority  was  superseded  by  that  of  Rome,  the  oppression  and 
misrule  were  greater  than  ever  The  cruc!  CasBius  ravaged  the 
country,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  of  Ludd  and  se^-eral  other  towns 
as  slaves.  Ccstius  Gallus  came  here  from  Antipatris,  and.  finding 
the  men  all  absent,  he  burned  the  town,  and  then  continued  his 
march  by  Beth-horon  to  Jerusalem. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  i^neral  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  many  of  them  found  a  home  in  ihU  region,  and  Ludd 
and  Jamnia  are  ^peciAlly  mentioned  as  centres  of  T^ibbinical  Iram- 
ing.  Chrislianity  ua*  intmdticcd  here  by  the  apo«tic  Peter,  and 
Ludd  early  became  the  seat  of  an  Important  bishopric.  In  the 
Onomar.ticcn  and  eaHy  cccIeHiantical  notitia  it  is  called  DiospoliSi 
but  this  foreign  title  ultimately  fell  off,  and  the  original  name  wa& 
resumed.  Under  this  name  it  fij-urcs  largely  in  the  history  of  ihc 
Crusades,  especially  in  coniicciitm  wiih  the  Church  of  St.  George- 
The  Saracens  had  destroyed  ihe  edifice  on  the  approach  of  the 
Crusaders,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  them,  and  became  the  spiers 
did  cathedral  of  a  Latin  bishopric.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Saladin,  who  feared  that  it  would  be  occupied  by  Richard  of 
Enj^land  as  a  fortress.  Again  it  was  rebuilt,  and.  after  many  suc- 
cccdirg  demolitions  and  restorations,  it  gradually  fell  into  the 
ruined  condition  which  all  travellers  in  this  country  for  the  last 
three  centuries  have  describfjd.  The  Mo^ileins  long  ago  built  a 
mode  in  the  western  end  of  it,  and  lairly  the  eastern  part  ha* 
been  made  into  a  Greek  church.     No  one  can  look  upon  the  re- 
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mainA  of  thU  edifice  without  being  struck  with  the  air  of  grandeur 
which  it  bc-ars,  and  deeply  impressed  by  its  long  and  eventful  his- 
tory. The  material  of  which  it  was  built  is  a  hard  yellowish  liinc- 
yXonc^  that  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  %-ery  durable. 

Lieutcmant  Condcr.  of  the  Talcstinc  Exploration  Tund.  rcmark< 
that  "This  church  is  an  in-itancc  of 

the  rapid  dcmoHtion  of  m;iiiy  such    f       "  ~  ^^ 

edifices  in  Palestine.     When  visited  ^^\ 

by  M.  du  VogO^  the  south  apse  was 
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quite  perfect:  but  now  that  it  has 
been  restored  by  the  Greeks,  and 
mr>d«*m  church  nindc  out  of  the  first  tAO  bay*  ol  th*?  nave  and 
north  a»]c,  the  fiouthorn  one  has  been  f|tiite  dci^troyed,  and  I  did 
not  remark  any  traces  of  its  ap«c/'  Lieutenant  Condcr  found  in 
the  moik  a  pier  and  pillar  belonging  to  the  &outh  ai»lo,  and  he 
5Uppo:scA  that  the  total  length  of  the  edifice  vra-i  within  one  bun- 
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drcd  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  breadth  about 
eighty  feet.  The  date  of  the  present  ruins,  he  thinks,  may  be  some 
time  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Ludd  h  a  nourishing  vilbge  of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
embosomed  in  groves  of  olive,  fig.  pomegranate,  mulberry,  palm, 
sycamore,  and  other  trees,  ^t\A  surrcMindtd  cverj"  w:iy  by  a  very 
fertile  neighborhood.  The  inhabitants  are  evid^nily  imluctrtoiift 
and  thriving,  and  the  country  between  this  and  Ramlch  is  being 
occupied  by  their  flourishing  orchards-  Rarely  have  I  beheld  a 
ruidl  m:cmc  more  dcli^hlful  thiUi  lhi>  prc?ii:nled  when  I  rode  fnim 
Ranileh  hilhcr  tlironi^h  ihe  6eLds  in  c^irly  harve^Miine.  A  thousand 
reapers  and  gleaners  were  abroad  and  busy  when  the  morning  sun 
shot  his  hrst  mys  down  through  the  olivc4recs  which  half  hidjialf 
revealed  the  merry  harvesters— men,  women,  and  children— the  first 
reaping,  the  ^cond  gleaning,  and  the  children  at  play,  or  watching 
the  flocks  and  henls.  which  were  allowed  to  follow  the  gleaners. 
But  ro  description  can  reproduce  such  a  tableau. 

Like  most  other  towns  in  this  counto^  Liidd  has  seen  belter 
day A»  and  th.i(,  too.  in  time?*  not  very  remote.  There  .ire  remains 
of  large  and  well-con  At  reeled  buildings  mingled  in  wiih  the  modem 
huts,  and  sevcnil  extensive  soap  factories  are  now  aIso  deserted  and 
falling  to  decay.  These  times  of  recent  prosperity  were  probably 
when  Ja^tiA  waj^  abandoned  on  account  of  the  pirates,  for  in  tho^c 
days  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Palestine  was  carried  un  over  l<md. 
Large  caravans  came  from  Aleppo  through  the  Buk^'a  and  Wady 
et  Teim;  from  liagilad  and  Dam.i.scus  across  the  Jautan,  by  Jisr 
Uenat  Ya'k6b:  and  from  the  Hauran  by  Beisan;  all  meeting  near 
Lcjjuti,  the  ancient  Mcgiddo.  passing  down  by  Antipatris  to  Ludd, 
and  thence  to  Kamlcli,  (i.iz.i,  and  Kg>pt.  'Hiat  was  the  time  when 
the  tcng  lines  of  khan?^,  caravan^^enii^,  and  castles  were  needed  and 
maintained.  Hut  no  sooner  did  the  sea,  freed  from  pirates,  offer 
a  cheaper  mode  of  conve>'anc:c  than  this  entire  system  wa*  aban< 
doncH.  and  rommerre  nought  tlif  ne.-in-tl  pnrt«  along  thr  coast  to 
its  destination.  I  fence  alt  these  klians  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  those 
great  highways  are  deserted.  Many  other  towns  besides  Ludd  and 
Ramlch  have  lo»t  by  thi?i  change  of  route,  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast  have  gained  in  equal  if  not  greater  proportion. 
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the  prediction  lh»t  "the  sound  of  the  millstones"  should  ceaK*' 
And  upon  Babylon,  whose  king  stilled  the  voice  of  the  ^ndin^ 
in  Jerusalem,  John  denounces  the  like  desolation:  "The  sound  of 
a  milUtoiic  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  »ll  in  thee/** 

From  this  on  southwards  throut:h  rhilistia  there  arc  no  mitU 
Atfcamft.  and  ivc  shM  1101  ccai^  to  hear  the  hum  of  the  lund-mill 
at  every  \'illay<-  and  Arab  camp  morning  and  oveiitng,  and  oftcrn 
deep  into  the  night.  When  at  work,  two  women  sit  at  the  mill 
facing  each  other;  both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper 
13  turned  round  upon  ihc  nether  fnillstonc.  The  cnc  whu,<(c  hand 
is  disengd(>cd  throws  in  the  (;rain,  as  occAsit>n  requires  through  the 
hole  in  the  upper  stone*  which  is  called  el  ruUklb—thc  rider — in  Ara- 
ble, «  it  wa*  long  Ago  in  Hebrew.  It  is  not  correct  10  say  thai  one 
pushes  it  half  round,  and  then  the  other  seizes  the  handle.  This 
would  be  slow  work,  and  would  give  a  spasmodic  motion  to  the 
stone-  Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to  or  push  from,  as  men 
do  with  the  whip  cr  cross-cut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour 
is  true  to  life,  for  women  only  prind.'  1  cannot  recall  an  Instance 
in  which  men  were  grinding;  at  the  hand-mill.  It  is  tedious  fa- 
tiguing work,  and  slaves  or  servants  are  set  at  iL'  From  the  king 
to*' the  maid-ser^'ant  that  i$  behind  the  mil!/"  therefore,  embraced 
all,  from  the  very  highest  lo  the  very  lowcit  inh;ibiiant«  of  Eg\'pt.* 
This  grinding  at  the  mill  wa*  often  imposed  upon  captivc^t  taken  in 
war*  Thus  Samson  was  abused  by  the  rhilistines*  ^nd.  with  Milton 
for  his  poet,  bitterly  laments  his  cruel  lot: 

To  ednd  m  hviKitn  kiicn  under  XMik, 
Eycks^  in  OiXit,  at  Ehe  mill  wilh  ^Uve^ 

What  is  the  foundation  for  the  comparison, "  Hard  as  a  piece 
of  the  nether  millstone?"^     In  the  lower  harder  than  ilie  upper? 

Not  alwa>*s.  They  arc  often  both  of  the  same  porous  lava, 
broujcht  from  the  llaumn:  but  I  have  seen  the  nether  made  of  a 
compact  sandstone,  ami  quite  thick,  while  the  upper  was  of  lava, 
probably  because,  from  its  lightness,  it  is  the  more  easily  driven 
round  with  the  hnnd. 
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What  tree  is  thi»,  mingkd  u'ith  the  olive  and  the  almond  and 
loaded  with  a  pale  green  bcrrj-? 

That  i^  the  idx  sb.'lmy,  the  D:ima&cu^  malbcrry.  It  i%  grouTi 
(or  its  fntit,  not  for  the  lullc-worm.  Vn-is  this  H-ay  tn  the  middle 
of  Ma)\  and  you  will  find  these  trees  bcndinj^  under  a  load  of  ber- 
ries sto  exactly  resembling  the  largest  blackberncs  in  AmcrJci  th-it 
you  couki  hardly  disliiigut>^h  tliem  from  each  other  There  are 
morc  of  these  t)amA«;cu9  niu11]crf>''trccs  hrrtr  than  I  have  sern  else* 
where,  and  they  yield  their  glossy  black  fruit  more  abundantly  than 
in  other  places.  It  has  a  sharper  ;ictd  than  that  of  the  ripe  black- 
bcrry»  and,  when  eaten  in  Urge  quantities*  is  unhe<khhy.  It  n  one 
of  tho»e  frtiita  now  found  all  over  TalcMme  which  h  not  mentioned 
ifi  the  Bible;  and  the  ^^mc  remark  ^tppltci  cu  the  prickly^pcar,  which 
flourishes  in  such  impi^neErable  thickets  around  these  villages. 

It  has  taken  just  forty-five  minutes  to  come  from  Ludd  to  Ram* 
leh.  and  a  ple^-Kiut  ndc  it  i^.  We  will  now  incline  a  little  to  the 
right,  pa^  round  to  the  west  uf  Ramleh,  and  camp  near  the  tower 
which  overlooks  the  whole  country,  where  we  may  enjoy  ihc  rest 
of  the  Sabbath  in  quietness  and  peace.  Here  wc  crosts  the  road 
from  Jafla.  Observe  that  Urge  open  ctstem  in  niins  to  the  south 
of  it.  There  arc  many  oviltcd  cisterns  between  it  and  the  to^-cr. 
and  othtr  indicaiion*  th:it  !hi»  vicinity  wa?*  once  cither  ihc  st-at  of 
Ramleh  itself  or  of  swmc  more  imcient  toun-  Thc*e  eixterns  may 
be  almost  of  any  age,  and  a  ciiy  <it  this  place  would  hnvc  had  them, 
uf  courAC.  In  Mohammedan  times  wc  can  find  an  adequate  caunc 
for  them  in  the  fact  thai  there  were  heie  large  k[lAIl^  fur  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  trading  caravans  which  p^tssed  this  way  into 
Eg>'pl- 
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RAMLEH. 

To*cf  II  Ramkb.^S«IrterT»nwB  V»ulis— AKcnt  of  Ihe  T*>»cl— Ertcn*i«  Vkw  from 
llw  Top  of  il— Ariraaihca.— Kimlch.— Chuith  of  Su  John,— Tdl  Jc«r,  Gtztr— »i- 
KniEUA]  Intcrrprion  al  T«tl  Jcect.— ModiiL — TomtM  erf  die  MAccabcc*. — Biblical  !*ltci 
on  ihc  Rojd  iniin  Luild  I0  Jcruulcm.'— Kefir,  Ctiephifi  of  (h<  nitRoi]itc3-->MciJ  Ibn 
"Omier  Villey  o*  Atjalon.^1*ibneli.  Timsitt-icfih,— Inhcntuce  of  JotTiok — S*fiul- 
clire  of  JotthuA. — Orietiul  SaperslJiiani  n^rding  Sacred  Tombs. — Oik  *t  Trbnch.— 
'Amirlf,  Enuvaoc— Nioopolifi.— Brit  KAhi.— Si^EniliciiiLG  of  Afic^mi  Biblical  Sicc»-— 
A  Leuned  l^indit — Teattmony  of  the  Loiid  t>  ibc  Truth  of  ihc  BooIl 

April  laih. 

SakIm  and  Abd  Allah  have  (;one  to  Jafia  to  procure  some 
things  for  out  jotimry  which  they  failoil  to  piircha5<r  bcfow  we 
started  {or  Carsarca. 

Wc  can  u'«U  afforti  the  detention,  for  we  have  here  a  very 
pIcoAant  cnmping-f^und  at  which  to  prolong  our  rest,  and  m.-iy 
spend  the  day  examining  the  ruins  and  studying  the  topography 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  remains  of  ihcsc  ancient  build* 
\ngs  around  u»  arc  unique  and  quite  surprising.  1  altemplcd  to 
penetruEe  into  one  of  the  large  vault-s  beneath  the  coun^  but  my 
one  candle  served  only  to  make  darkness  visible,  and  to  draw 
around  me  a  siAarm  of  disgusting  bats.  I  then  climbed  to  the 
top  of  thi^  noble  Cower,  and  was  delighted  with  the  vast  prospect, 
but  wanted  some  one  to  name  and  explain  the  almost  numberless 
sites  that  dot  the  plain  and  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountains 
above  it. 

The  lower  had  various  names — WTiitc  MfwW,  White  Tower, 
Tower  of  the  Forty  Martyr*,  and.  by  the  Mo^lemn,  Mukam  cl  Ar- 
b'ain  Maghaty,  Tomb  of  the  Forty  Champions.  The  muUlm  i^ 
in  the  great  central  vault,  und  on  one  cf  my  visits  this  lar^ge  quad- 
rangular court  was  crowded  with  devotees  assembled  to  honor  ilic 
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mcmofy  o(  those  champions.  In  Crusading  times  there  were  pix>- 
bably  simtE;ir  gathering  here  in  honor  of  thrr  niArlyr^  suppose) 
to  be  buried  in  one  of  the  subterranean  vaults.  There  may  be 
no  foundation  For  any  of  the^  traditions  yet  the  fact  that  huiM- 
ings  &o  larg«f  and  expensive,  with  such  vsaX  undcrf^round  vaults, 
w«rc  creetcd  here,  seems  to  rt^quirt;  icomcthing  unteccdcnt  to  thcTn 
M'hich  rendered  tl>c  spot  peculiarly  sacred.  The  v\rabic  inscription 
over  the  entrance  to  the  intcfior  stairway  of  the  towen  bciinrg  date 
A.II.  7iSt  Cst4bli?.ha»  the  f^ct  that  iliin  record  ^'a»  placed  thert;  at 
that  time,  but  Muhammcdan  rulers  often  insert  slabs  with  pompous 
inscriptions  over  entrances  to  buildings  which  they  did  not  erect- 
There  xre  many  such  vaunting  records  on  castles,  temples,  and 
churches  older  than  the  era  of  Muhainmed;  and  the  architects  of 
this  country  arc  so  skilled  in  these  insertions  that  the  forgcr>'  can- 
not readily  be  detected.  1  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  uscribc  to 
some  of  the  forsaken  sepulchres,  and  broken  cisterns  found  all 
through  the  olivc^rchards  hereabout,  a  date  earlier  than  that  of 
the  exi*tting  Sanicenie  huildinfr^  and  the  *ame  to  the  iow^t  il^'If, 
That  the  Moslem*;  did  destroy  Christian  churchcii  at  Hamleh  is 
certain,  and  in  doing  this  it  would  be  quite  raturol  to  leave  the 
tower  dtnndin^,  to  »erve  &«  a  minaret  to  a  mosk,  which,  after  their 
usual  ctj^om^  they  erected  iii  or  near  the  ?^;une  site.  The  confused 
tradition  of  such  events,  minified  with  fiiblcs  of  various  ages.  may. 
therefore,  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  Dn  Robinson  ha^  a 
long  and  valuable  epitome  of  these  historical  and  trnditi<in.-iry  no* 
ticcs;  and,  though  we  may  not  always  frilly  sympathize  with  his 
depreciation  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  nor  feel  anxious  to  strip  all 
these  cherished  sites  of  their  sacred  asMKiation»,  yet  we  can  never 
fail  to  be  instructed  by  his  learned  researches. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  area  enclosed  by  these  buildintzs  are  in 
them*«lve4,  and  a|vtrt  from  all  historical  cgue^tions.  very  remarkable* 
The  one  under  the  south  side  U  :ibout  onr  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  forty  wide*  and  Iwcnlj^fivc  deep.  The  roof  is  sustained  in 
the  centre  b)"  a  row  of  nine  square  columns.  The  cistern  on  the 
west  end  15  nearly  acvcnly-fivc  feet  square  and  twenty  deep,  and 
the  nwf  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  columns.  The  third  is 
parallel  to  the  first,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  details.     Besides 
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these  there  arc  smaller  cisterns,  so  perfect,  even  yet,  as  to  hold 
u-atcn  These  Rrcat  vaults,  plastered  ttith  hard  stucco,  arc  dr>%and 
may  have  been  u^d  a^  storehouses  or  khAns  for  the  caravans :  but 
if  so,  the  case  is  unique,  for  thcr<:  is  no  other  example  of  the  kind 
in  Syria,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  no  reason  can  he 
assigned  »vhy  report  should  have  been  had  to  such  expensive  sub- 
temncan  ni;igdzine.';  in  Rfimleh  olune.  In  other  khdn:;  th<;  maj^a- 
zinca  \k-cTc  built  roimd  <t  hollow  square  enclosed  by  the  exterior 
walls,  nor  do  I  believe  that  these  vast  vaults  were  constructed  for 
that  purpose. 

Let  us  now  enter  and  ascend  the  tower  by  its  winding  stairs  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  steps.  The  entire  height  cannot  be 
much  less  than  one  hundred  feet-  In  July  of  1834,  after  this  tower 
had  been  rudely  shaken  by  an  earthcy^kc,  which  cracked  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  Ramlch,  and  threw  down  many,  1  ascended  to  sec 
if  it  had  been  Injured;  but  it  stood  precisely  as  before*  not  a  rent 
or  crack  from  top  to  bottom,  and  thus  it  has  stood  a  hundred  earth- 
quakes uninjured.  It  is  twcnty*fivc  feet  Sfjuarc  at  the  base,  and 
diminiihe^  by  graceful  offsets,  dividing  it  into  diflerent  atones,  with 
vanou:(-shapcd  uindows  and  architectural  cmbeliisliment«.  The 
sunnmit  has  been  acccmmodatec3  with  a  round  to>%'cr  and  balco- 
ny, to  fit  it  for  the  muezJiin  of  the  mosk ;  but  this  is  obviou%Ey  a 
modern  .iddition  to  the  (iri|;inal  >tructurc,  and  iii05t  of  h  hiis  been 
shaken  down  by  those  earthquakes  which  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
body  of  the  tower, 

Mejr  cd  Din  ascribe^  the  building  of  the  tower  to  NAsir  Muham- 
mcd  Ibn  KalAwun,  Khalif  of  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have  begun  the 
work  A,D.  131a  and  finished  it  in  eight  years.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture, though  Saracenic,  differs  from  ino.<t  minarets  erected  by 
Moslems,  and  in  cases  where  they  resemble  this  they  are  generally 
attached  to  mosks  which  were  originally  Christian  churches. 

At  the  time  I  spokt?  of  the  whole  of  thi*  countiy  was  in  revolt 
against  Ibmhirn  Pa^^ha  and  Muhammed  Aly  of  Egypt.  I  wais  shut 
up  in  Ramlch  for  many  anxious  da)*^,  and  often  came  to  this  lofty 
lookout  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  opposing  forced  with  a 
heavy  heart,  for  my  family  wa±t  id  Jerusalem — the  only  Fmnks 
tberc»  with  one  exception — and  the  city  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
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rebelfu  After  returning  from  one  of  tlicsc  ad  and  sotitaT>'  watch* 
ings  1  wrote  in  my  journal  as  follows:  *'Thc  view  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  U  inexpressibly  gnimL  The  whole  plain  of  Shan>n,  from 
the  mountains  of  Juda:a  and  Samaria  to  tbc  s^a,  and  from  the  foot 
of  Carmcl  to  the  sindy  deserts  of  Phili^tia,  iJefi  sprcnd  out  like  an 
illunDinatcd  map,  Heauliful  as  vast,  and  divcrsiliLrd  as  beautiful,  the 
rye;  ik  fAsrm;itr(l,  and  thir  imAgin^ttlnn  c-ncbAntrd,  cKprrially  when  tho 
Ufit  rays  of  the  setting  sun  liglit  up  the  white  vUbgcd  which  sit 
or  hang  upon  the  many -shaped  declivities  of  the  mountainit.  Then 
the  lengthening  ^hadowt  retreat  over  the  plain  find  .isccnd  the  hill- 
Mdc?^,  while  all  below  fade  out  of  view  under  the  misty  and  mellow 
haze  of  summer's  twilights  The  weary  reapers  return  from  ihcir 
loll,  ihc  flocks  c<tme  [>eacefully  10  the£r  folds*  and  the  solemn  huf^h 
of  Nature  shutting  up  her  manifold  works  and  retiring  to  rest,  all 
conspire  to  soothe  the  troubled  heart  into  sympathetic  repose.  At 
such  an  hour  I  siw  it  once  and  again,  and  often  lingered  until  the 
stars  looked  out  from  the  deep  sky.  and  the  brccifcs  of  evening 
shed  soft  dews  on  the  feverish  knd.  What  a  paradise  was  here 
when  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusakm,  2nd  sung  of  the  'roses  of 
Sharon  r  Better  still  will  it  bo  when  He  that  is  greater  than 
Solomon  shMI  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  his  father,  for  *  the  moun- 
tains fihall  bring  peace  to  the-  pe^ipLe,  and  the  little  bilk*  by  right- 
eousncsd.  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  (loitHsh;  and  abundance 
of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endjrcth/' 

*  Fly  9aiil«t  round,  yr  ttlicH*  of  timt, 
And  bni\g  the  pramiMd  diy/" 

Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  KamIcK  is  the  Arimathca  of  the 
New  Testament? 

1  am  unable  to  decide  the  question,  because  I  cannot  be  certaii 
that  both  Kusebiui  and  Jerome  do  not  speak  of  it  as  the  Arimathca 
of  Joseph.  They  must  have  h^d  belter  opportunities  for  correct 
information  than  we  can  procure.  Some  understand  Jerome  to 
mean  thi*  place  when  he  speaks  of  Arimathca  as  being  near  to 
Diospo]t« — that  i«.  Ludd ;  but  he  may  have  had  tn  mind  Renthieh, 
on  the  north  of  Ludd.     The  tradition  which  connects  Joseph  with 
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this  place,  liowcv'cr.  is  quite  ancient,  confu:^  and  doubtful  though 
it  may  be.  Dr.  Robinson  discusses  the  question  with  bis  usual 
learning;  and,  \vith  \m  usual  distrust  of  tradition,  settles  it  against 
Ramk-h.  There  is  too  little  resemblance  between  the  names  of 
Ramlch — sand— and  Arimalhca,  derived  from  a  root  which  means 
high,  and  is  applied  to  town^  on  elevated  sites,  to  build  <inything 
upon  ilie  m<:re  name;  but  tho*e  who  have  faitb  in  cccIesiuAtical 
tradition  will  ficarccly  give  up  R^-^mlch  on  this  ;iccotint.  According 
to  Arab  histoHsns,  Kanr^lch  b  not  an  ancient  town.  Abulfcda  says 
it  was  built  by  Suluman,  son  of  the  Khiilif  Abd  cl  Mclck*  nho  lived 
and  reigned  e;irly  in  the  eighth  ceiUury.  But  thi:*  scarcely  touche*^ 
the  question  about  Arimalhea,  for  the  Muhammed^ns  rarely  built 
entirely  dc  novo,  and  there  may  h.ivc  been  a  town  here  from  an- 
cient time*  called  Kamntliaim ;  but  the  form  of  the  worJ  not  being 
accordirg  to  Arab  taste  and  idiom,  it  was  changed  to  Ramleh  for 
the  new  town. 

Ramlch  is  a  larger  lown  than  t.udd^  and  has  now  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  grcaic-r  proportion  of  whom  arc  Christians 
than  in  any  other  place  on  the  plain.  There  arc  many  good  hoii*4C4, 
SKeveral  churches  and  convents  for  pilgrim*,  and  «ome  large,  well- 
built  *;oap  faclorictt,  A  lai^e  ancient  church,  once  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  is  now  the  chief  mosk  of  the  pbce.  Lieutenant  Con- 
der  |*ivcs  the  following  measurements  of  this  edifice:  '*  In  Icn^U 
il  19  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  bre^uJth  :jevcnly-five  feet.  The 
interior  conisbts  of  a  nave  nnd  two  aisles,  with  the  principal  and 
^de  apses, and  uith  seven  bay?  of  clustered  columns;"  and  he  adds, 
"il  is  the  finest  and  bc**t  preserved  church  1  have  seen  in  Pales- 
tine.'* It  alv\-ays  fills  me  with  indignation  to  sec  these  ancient 
edifices  thus  pcr\'crtcd ;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  real  justice 
should  the  Chrislifln  nations  compel  the  restitution  of  thi*  church, 
and  all  others  like  it.  to  the  native  Christians.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  have  consular  agents  here,  ar>d  there  is  more 
wealth  and  a  grentcr  approximation  to  the  styh*  and  manners  of 
a  city  than  in  othi^r  trt^-ii«  nf  the  ii;;mc  aire  in  Palestine-  This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  conf^tant  intcrcour^  with  pilgrims  and  Euro- 
pean travellers- 

My  main  purpose   in   climbing  to   this  lofty  lookout  a  second 
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time  IS  to  obtain  from  you  such  an  explanation  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  will  enable  mc  to  connect  the  various  f^Jtcs  and  scenes 
which  the  eye  rests  upon  with  tbeir  BiblicAl  hifttorie?!. 

Scarcely  could  one  find  in  all  Palestine  such  another  stand-point, 
from  whence  the  view  is  so  extensive  or  more  augResttve, 

Von  Village,  two  hours  enM  of  u*.  on  tlio  rt-^ubr  road  to  Jeru- 
^Icm,  is  Kub^bt^nd  that  tow  and  br^id  tell  t^uth  of  it  >&  called 
Tell  Jezcn  The  tomb  of  Sheikh  Muhammed  el  JeEaIr,  or  Abu 
SliQ^Iieh,  15  just  visible  over  the  ;twcll  in  the  pUin,  and  al^o  tlie 
dwelling-Huurie  recently  built  by  Mr  Hergheim  of  Jcru^lcni.  who 
has  purchased  the  tell  and  il5  surrounding  fields,  some  five  thou- 
und  acres,  and  is  rapidly  tiansforming  tt  into  a  fine  farm.  If  jt 
proves  a  permanent  iK-cuniary  success,  it  will  be  the  only  specula- 
tion o(  the  kind  that  1  have  known  in  this  country,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  over  forty  ye;in*,  that  has  thus  rewarded  its  possessor. 
But  apart  from  my  personal  interest  in  its  cnergciic  owner  Tell 
jejter  has  recently  attracted  extraordinary  attention  as  the  site  of 
the  Iong>lo»t  Oezer  Dr.  Sandrecxki.  Dr,  Chaplin,  M.  Ganneau,  and 
Lietilcnant  Condrr  have  thoroiighly  cxamint-d  ami  vt-rlilritt-d  it* 
claims,  and  they  appear  to  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  idcntifl- 
C3ition.  The  po-titlou  corresponds  quite  well  with  some  of  the 
Biblical  indications,  as  in  Joahua  xvi.  3,  and  1  Kingn  ix.  16,  17;  nnd 
more  capecEally  with  the  numerous  places  where  it  is  mentioned 
in  I  Maccabees  which  imply  that  It  was  south  of  Emmaus  cowards 
A20tus.'  But  if  it  fonned  a  [»oint  in  the  border  of  Ephmim,  as 
stated  in  Joshua  xvi.  3,  the  territory  of  that  tribe  extended  much 
farther  south  than  lus  been  generally  supposed.  In  Maccabees 
the  name  is  always  spelled  Gazera.  at  lea$t  ir  English,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  examine  the  ont^inaL  Again,  I  have  always 
imagined  that  the  Ge^.er  whose  king  came  to  assist  Lachish  ajrainst 
Joshua  was  many  miles  farther  south/  So,  also,  it  seems  strange 
to  find  a  Canaanitish  city  up  herc  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
«o  late  a*  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  and  yet  such  must  havi:  been  the 
case,  if  this  is  the  Gcjtcr  that  Pharaoh  captured  and  pre^scnted  to 
hia  daughter,  the  wife  of  Solomon.'     Neither  would  one  naturally 

>  I  M«oc.  W.  15;  VIL45;  i^S'i  3Efir.  34i  iv.  iSb35:  xvi.  1,19,11. 
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look  in  this  direction  for  that  Gczcr  to  which  D;ivid  pursued  the 
routed  I'hilistincs  after  the  battle  of  the  mulbeiry-trccs,  somewhere 
»ODth  of  Jcni^iilcm.'  It  Is  curious,  too,  that  in  the  Onomasticon 
Geier  is  said  to  be  four  mil«  north  of  Emmau**,  Nicopalis  where- 
as, if  this  Tell  Je£cr  be  the  place  intended,  it  is  full  tliat  distance 
west  of  it. 

The  identification  of  this  site  by  M.  Gsnneau  excited  peculiar 
intercut  at  the  limc«  and  he  thu^  writes  about  the  discovery : 

"This.  03  I  may  almost  call  it.  accidental  diseover>'.  which  I  an. 
nounccd  at  the  time  to  the  Acad^mie  de^  intcrtptionii  ct  Belles 
Icttrcs,  and  uhich  was  received  with  :»omc  incrcduliiy,  met  with  a 
most  unexpected  conlinnation  four  years  afterwards,  in  iS74,when* 
on  vi^ithi^  the  ^put  in  the  service  uf  the  Palestine  Exploraiion 
Fund.  I  discovered  at  Abu  ShCtslieh,  in  the  exact  locality  1  had 
fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  Gezer,  bilinf^ual  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  deeply  car\'ed  upon  the  rock,  with  the  Hiblical  nnmc  cf 
Gezcr  writteii  in  full,  and  repeatcil  twice;  and  marking,  without 
doubt,  the  priestly  limit  or  sabbatical  zone  which  surrounded  the 
place."  M.  Ganncau  nuy  well  be  pardoned  the  liigh  sati^factioi 
which  lie  expresses  in  this  fortunate  di^ovcry.  So  Far  a»  I  know, 
this  is  the  only  hilingual  inscription  ever  found  in  Palestine.  On 
the  whole.  I  think  the  ofliceri  of  the  Palestine  Kxplor:i1ion  Pund 
havfi  «atisifactorily  proved  that  thiat  tell  mark«  the  site  of  Geier, 
which  was  allotted  tc  the  I.evitc:;  of  the  Kohathitc  f.-Lmily,  as  men- 
tioned in  Joshua  xxi.  7i-  And  herein  consists  the  chief  interest  in 
the  identification.  The  careful  and  learned  discussion;*  by  which 
this 'result  is  rc^iclied  caji  be  found  tn  the  publications  of  the  Pales- 
line  Exploration  Fund.  Lieutenant  Condcr.  while  examining  the 
site,  found  no  less  than  twenty-three  wine-presses.  Mime  of  them 
very  perfect.  He  a!*o  discovered  many  other  indications  of  a  large 
ancient  city,  includinj;  rock-cut  tombs — a  fact  not  altogether  in 
accord  with  the  sanctity  of  a  Levitical  city. 

Where  is  Mini  in,  so  celebrated  in  the  Macoibccs  and  in  Jcrse- 
phus^ 

During  my  rambles  over  this  region  in  former  years  I  made 
many  ;uid  fruitless  inquiries  about  the  fteven  pyramids  which  Simon 
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erected  over  the  sepulchres  of  his  pircntii  and  his  brethren  at  Mo* 
din.  The  author  of  the  Maccabees  tells  us  that  Simon  "set  i:reat 
pillars  about  the  monument,  and  upon  the  pillars  he  made  all  their 
armor  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  by  the  armor  ships  carved, that 
they  might  be  ^ecn  of  all  that  «ail  on  the  sea.  This  in  the  itepul- 
chrc  which  he  made  at  Modin,  and  it  standcth  yet  unto  this  day/" 
Jo3epbi43,  who  wrote  some  two  hundred  years  Utcr,  testifies  that 
the  monument  ^till  stood  in  hi^  il^y.  But  pyntmid^  .md  pillan^. 
and  all  the  '*cunnin|^  devices"  about  and  upon  Ihctn,  have  long 
since  disappfraiedp  1  had  been  led,  by  the  topographical  indica- 
tions in  tlic  different  narratives,  to  look  for  Modin  and  its  monu- 
ments at  or  near  Ldtr6n,  but  Dn  Sandreczki  and  the  officers  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  I-und  believe  they  have  discovered  the 
longJo^t  vile  at  a  village  called  el  Medycli.  on  the  hilUide  ca^iwanlH 
of  Ludd.  Lieutenant  Condcr  has  i^ven  a  miniitc  description  of 
the  site  and  the  existing  remains.  But  if  hui  conclusiom  as  to 
dimensiom,  and  especially  as  to  the  height  of  the  pyramids— nine 
or  ten  feet — he  correct,  nn<^  of  two  n-^iultfl  sc*em*  inrvtt.ihl<^  *  eithiT 
this  is  not  the  true  site,  or  the  descriptions  both  in  Maccabees  and 
in  JoHcphiiTt  arc  extravagant  exaggerations. 

Lieutenant  Condcr  M^itc-t  that  indicjitions  of  the  seven  sepul- 
chres exist-  The  group  tjc^rs  the  local  name  of  KubOr  cl  Yehild — 
gmves  of  the  Jews.  The  pyramid  over  the  sepulchre?*  he  suppodeft 
to  have  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  eighty  feet  square*  en- 
closed by  a  very  strong  outer  wall^  and  that  platform  and  pyramid 
together  had  an  elevation  of  only  sixteen  cubits;  still,  "from  the 
position,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  conspicuous  from  the  whole  extent 
of  the  sca-shorc.  visible  from  about  the  latitude  of  Mukhalid  far 
down  towards  Gaia." 

From  this  plain  of  Sharon  there  are  two  main  roads  over  the 
mountains  to  Jerusalem,  one  from  Ludd  and  the  other  from  Kam- 
leh  by  Wady  'Aly.  A*  we  do  not  take  cither  of  them,  thii  is:  ih*; 
spot  from  which  to  point  out  th<f  placc;^  of  .npecial  intcr\:sl  along 
and  about  them.  From  Ludd  the  shortest  and  most  unfrequented 
path  leads  down  into  a  wady,  which  it  partly  follubvs  for  three  miles 
to  a  place  called  Jim/u,  no  doubt  the  Gimxo  reconquered  by  the 
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PliilUtincs  in  the  days  of  Ahalx'  On  the  north  of  Jimzu  h  a  large 
tell  covered  with  rubbish,  and  now  named  Diihi6r>*.  The  road 
kccp«  up  ihe  valley  lo  the  eastwards  called  VVady  Ziikariya,  /c- 
chariah,  and  in  it  arc  some  cavcm-^  and  old  (ounflations  marking 
an  ancient  site,  which  aUo  beam  the  name  of  that  prophet*  Ber* 
filya  i^  in  VVady  Suleiman,  Mmth-eaul  of  Jim/,u,  and  a  mad  p^L'iscH 
up  this  valley  to  cl  Jib,  About  an  hnur  and  a  half  ahovi-  Jimvu 
i*  B<;ii  *0r  et  Tahta,  Lower  Bcth-horon;  and  it  is  just  another  hour 
lo  Beit  'Cr  cl  Fokji,  Upper  Beth-horon;  steep  climbing  over  an 
extremely  rough  roadn  On  one  ocdsion  !  went  lo  Jcmsalcm 
from  Ludd,  and,  being  alone^  1  wandered  out  of  the  way  above 
Upper  Beth-horon;  and,  after  a  rough  scramble  through  a  wild 
region,  1  came  to  a  partially  ruined  villa^  caJIcd  K.efir  This  is 
probably  the  Chcphira  of  the  Gibconitcs.  A  company  of  wood* 
cutters  gave  mc  the  name,  and  their  occupation  reminded  me  of 
ihc  curse  laid  upon  the  four  cities  that  "did  work  wilily"  to  be- 
guile Jo*iIiua  into  "a  league  with  them,  to  let  them  live:  ^nd  the 
princes  of  the  congregation  swarc  unto  ihcm/'*  If  the  place  be 
Chcphira.  then  the  sites  of  all  those  four  cities  an;  known:  Gibeon 
14  el  Jib,  Becroth  is  el  Blreh.  south  of  Hcihel,  and  Kirjath-jeanm 
LK  Kurycl  el  "F-nab,  The  c:>nfcderatc  houl  that  ^itbiclcod  Gibeon, 
and  was  defeated  by  Joshu.i.  fled  down  the  valfcy  past  Hcth-horon, 
thence  acro^a  Mcrj  Ibn  'Omicr,  probably  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  where 
that  ItradcT  of  1»ntel,  looking  tjnck  towards  Gibcoii  ;Lnd  down  upcil 
the  noble  valley  btfore  him.  uttered  the  celebrated  command:  ''Sun, 
stand  thou  sull  upon  Gibcon ;  and  thou.  Moon,  in  th::  valley  of  Aja- 
ton.'"  His  victorious  army  "  cha^^ed  them  along  the  way  that  goeth 
up  to  Beth-horon,  and  smote  ihcm  to  Azetcah,  and  unto  Makke- 
dah."'  These  places  are  all  siill  found,  and  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  account  of  the  great  victory,  ;is  given  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Joshua. 

What  a  cluster  of  Biblical  sitcii  this  tower  of  Ramlch  gathcni 
about  it !  No  atw.  can  hear  the  nanm-*  of  the  places,  and  contem- 
ptate  the  scenes  there  enacted,  without  feeling  assured  that  he  is 
indeed  in  the  Land  of  the  Bible, 

A  ver>'  juat  remark;  but  wc  mu»t  AU»pcnd  our  »ur\'ey,  and  diN 
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flEBbd  (rom  thi«  ratbcr  br<;c£y  lookout  to  our  tent.  In  the  cvciiinf; 
we  may  re*iimc  the  subject,  for  there  are  some  place*  of  great  in- 
tercut not  yet  dene ri bed, 

April  ink,    Cvcnfng. 

This  morning  you  indicalcil,  from  ihc  top  of  the  tower,  the 
pofwitiun  of  a  village  Ciillcd  Tibneh,  on  the  inount-nin  a  few  mites 
noTlh-cast  of  cl  Meilyeh.     Wa5  it  distini^iiished  in  Bible  timc^? 

It  marks  tlic  site  of  Timnath-scrah.  where  Joshua  closed  Im  long 
And  glorious  career.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Joshua  we  read, 
at  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  verses,  '*\Vhen  they  had  made  an  end 
of  dividing  the  land  for  inheritance  by  their  coasts,  the  children  of 
Israel  gave  an  inlieritance  to  Jot^hua  the  »of\  of  Nun  among  them: 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  they  gave  him  the  city  which 
he  asked,  even  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Kphr-iim  :  and  he  built 
the  city,  and  dwtU  therein:"  and  in  the  twenly-ninth  and  thirtieth 
verses  of  the  twenty. fonrth  ch:ipter  it  is  recorded  that  he  died 
there, '*being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they  buned 
him  tn  the  border  of  hiit  inheritance  in  Timnath-ncrah,  which  is  in 
Mount  Ephraim.on  the  north  Mdc  of  the  hill  of  Gaa^h."  Much  sur- 
prise was  expressed  ir  Jerome's  time  that  he  who  gave  the  whole, 
ration  their  irhcritiance  should  have  selected  this  place  for  hh  own 
lot.  The  surroundings  are  singularly  wild,  rocky,  and  baircn,  but 
hi»  choice  may  have  been  inltucnced  by  these  vct}'  characteristics 
as  promist;^  a  secluded  and  pcaccftjl  retreat  for  the  evening  of  his 
eventful  life.  It  also  occupied  a  central  position  in  the  territory  of 
bis  own  tribe. 

The  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Carsarca  by  Anti|>atns 
passed  through  the  village,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  conducted  along  it  by  the  Koman  soldiers.  l*he  chief  interest 
in  Tibneh  i*  derived  from  the  numerous  rocTc-cul  tomb«,  many  of 
which  *Trc  doubtless  "on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  OAaj<ih,"and  one 
of  them  U  believed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Isracis  great  captain. 
It  is  thus  de?icrtbed  by  IJeuteiiant  Condcr;  "Tins  is  ceitainly  the 
most  striking  munumait  in  the  counti>".  and  strongly  recommench 
itself  to  the  mird  as  an  authentic  site-  That  it  is  the  sepulchre 
of  a  man  of  distinction  is  manifest  from  the  great  number  of  lamp 
niches  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  porch  ;  there  are  over  two  hun- 
tt 
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dn:d  arranged  in  vertical  rows,  giving  the  appearance  of  an  oma- 
mcntiil  pattern,  and  ^11  smoke -blacked.  Entering  the  low  door, 
\vc  lind  the  interior  chamber  to  be  a  square  with  live  locuh,  not 
very  perfectly  cut  on  three  sides.  The  whole  is  quite  unoma- 
mcntcd.  except  by  four  very  rough  brackets  supporting  the  flat 
roof-  On  becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness.,  one  perceive* 
that  the  cc;ntr;tl  IocuIuk  ;it  the  back  forms  a  littk-  pa«i;ago  ;ibout 
J  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  3  feet  4  inches  broad, 
through  which  one  creeps  into  a  second  but  smaller  chamber,  9 
feet  J  tiiclic^  by  Ji  feet  1  inch,  ;md  J  feet  $  inches  lu^h.  In  this, 
uppodte  the  entrance,  a  single  loculus  runs  ai  right  angles  to  thc 
wall,  and  a  single  niche  is  cut  on  the  left  for  a  lamp.  Here,  then, 
if  wc  accept  Ihc  site,  i*  the  resting-place  oj  the  great  leader,  the 
stout  soldier,  the  fierce  invader,  who  first  brought  Israel  into  the 
Tromised  Land." 

If  this  be  so,  then,  with  the  exception  of  Machpelah.  there  is 
not  a  more  interesting  sepulchre  in  Palestine. 
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Of  Mf>*(^,  Jmhua's  great  master,  it  is  truly  said, "No  man  know* 
eth  of  hilt  sepulchre  unto  thi^  day:"  and  the  exact  site  of  the  nev 
tomb  from  whence  the  Lord  of  Life  arose  and  burst  the  bands  of 
death  has  been  divinely  concealed ;  but  the  grave  of  him  who  typi- 
fied the  Capt.iin  of  our  Salvation  and  bare  h»  name  m<-iy  be  re- 
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vcalcd  lo  us  ir  the  rock-cul  chamber  at  Timnath-scrali-  The  site 
waa  fint  idcnti5c(!  a<  the  liom^  and  burial-place  of  the  }?rcat  leader 
nf  Umel  by  Dr,  Fli  Smith,  the  travc-Uing  comp;iniAn  at  Dr.  Rdtt-aril 
Robinson-  Tlic  villa^:^  was  once  a  place  of  considcmblc  impor 
tancc,  and  gAvc  it^  name  to  a  diMrict,  or  toparchy,  called  Thamna, 
that  included  much  of  the  countiy  between  it  and  Ludd- 
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Bcn^do  the  Acpukhrc  of  Joshua,  there  arc  other  rock*hewn 
toinbs  at  Tibneli  well  \voiih  the  atLtrntiiHi  of  the  vUitor.  though,  jia 
L.ieutcnant  Condcr  sa>~^.  "almost  every  tomb  ha^^  its  porch  so  filled 
with  njbbiidi  that  only  the  top  of  the  htUc  door  into  the  tomb  x* 
vhMvr 

Tibnch  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  burial-place  in  ancient 
time*. 

This  yas  quite  natural.  Orientals  of  all  sects  have  ever  niani- 
fcsted  a  stront:  and  even  superstitious  desire  to  be  buried  near  the 
tombs  oi  s:ilnt»  and  celebrated  heroes:  and  if  the  tomb  of  Jmhua 
hcrt?  at  Tibn!?h  wttt^  not  thus  assori.ilt'd  vith  othrr  «'jjulchTcsthi<i 
fact  would  of  itself  ca^t  a  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  the  idcntiflca- 
tion.  There  is  at  Tibnch  a  venerable  and  remarkable  oak-tn^e,  and 
thLs,  nl!io,  in  common  at  auch  sacred  lociditicn.  I.ic-utcnant  Condcr 
thus  describes  it;  "The  Roman  ro^d  pa^se^  between  the  plateau 
and  the  tell,  and  not  far  south  of  it  stands  pertiaps  the  oldest  and 
finest  tree  in  Palestine.  This  noble  oak,  which  munt  be  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  beautifully  symmetncal.  is  all  the  more 
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Su»iUr>  Apr^  t^l^ 
That  which  interested  mc  most  yestcrrfay  was  'Amwis,  Do  you 
suppose  it  in  the  site  of  the  Ffnni:iii%  toward*  which  the  two  di^ 
cipleM  w<;rt*  pursuing  their  «ad  waJk  when  the  risen  Saviour  joiii«;d 
them,  and  where  he  was  revealed  to  them  in  the  brcakin^^  of  bread  ? 
So  thouglit  Euiiobiuv  and  Jerome,  but  thcie  arc  grave  objce- 
liotis  iLg;tiiist  it.  1-ukc  says  it  wa*  threescore  fuihvrt;»  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  site  is  more  than  that  distance  as  the  crow  flics,' 
If  vfc  were  at  Ubcrty  to  corrca  the  text,  as  has  been  suggested, 
and  make  it  read  one  hundred  .-tnd  sixty  furlongs  instead  of  sixty. 
that  would  bring  you  to  "Amw^s:  but  could  the  disdplcs  get  back 
to  Jerusalem  that  same  night,  before  the  apostles  had  retired  to 
slcepiOs  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  did?'  It  was  certainly  even- 
inc  when  they  sat  down  to  meat.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have 
started  t>ack  before  dark:  Mill  I  think  they  could  have  accomplished 
the  joumt-y  frtHTi  'AinwAs.  It  in  rol  fnon-  llian  vixTt-vn  milirrti  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  and  il  is  quite  probable  th^t  there  was  a  foot* 
path  over  the  mountains  direct  to  the  city.  With  such  news  a* 
the  two  d!:>cip1c«  wctx:  bearing  to  their  di.^con»olatc  brethren,  they 
would  take  the  very  shortcut  ruad.  and  make  all  possible  haste. 
The  n-alk  would  not  require  more  than  five  hours,  and  if  lhe>'  left 
'Amw^N  ai  fieven  o'clock,  they  would  be  in  the  Holy  City  by  mid- 
Tii^rht.  Nor  need  it  occasion  any  surprise  tliat  the  apostles  were 
together  at  that  late  hour.  The  entire  company  of  believers  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  wcnder.  and  expectancy. 
Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  return  to 
Jcrusjieii  from  'Amwils,  and  a  po^-sibility  thsl  the  true  reading  of 
the  text  gives  one  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  instead  of  sixty,  and. 
aba,  since  the  most  careful  research  has  failed  to  discover  any  other 
Emmaus  u\  thai  region,  it  will  scarcely  be  Jtafe  to  reject  absolutely 
the  testimony  of  Ruscbiufi  and  Jerome,  and  the  belief  of  the  untire 
ancient  Church.  1  should  like  to  believe  that  wc  have  in  'Amwfl» 
the  scene  of  that  inuat  interesting  convers;ilton  and  miiaclc  re- 
corded in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  l.uke.  If  it  be  not  there, 
the  true  site  is  yet  to  be  found.  Joscphus  states  that  Ca:sar.  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  gave  Emmau»,  a  village  sixty  fur- 
'  Luk«  uiv.  IJ.  ■  Luke  «xir.  jj. 
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longs  from  tlie  city,  to  eight  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  liaJ 
disniissc-d  from  his  anny.'  TtiU  may  be  identical  with  the  Em- 
maus  of  Luke-  Dr  Robinson  identifies  Kuryct  cl  'Knab,  Kirjath* 
iearim,  with  Emmaus-  It  is  the  right  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
it  would  be  a  vcf>'  appropriate  situation  to  pUnt  a  colony  of  di^ 
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handed  troops,  for  they  would  command  the  road  from  the  sea- 
board to  Jerusalem.  The  two  things  do  not  clash,  for  Kuryct  cl 
'Enab  may  be  both  Kirj^th-joanm  and  Rmman*:  anc!  it  rt-ndcr^  this 
site  more  tntcre^tting  to  find  it  not  only  the  rcTiting^lacc  of  the  ark, 
but.  long  after,  the  plncc  where  He  who  was  infinitely  greater  than 
the  ark  rc^'catcd  himself  in  the  breaking  of  bread  to  those  wonder- 

*  Win,  vii,  TK  ^ 
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in|>:  disciples.  Some  nioclcrn  writ<!r5  locate  Emni;itis  at  Kubcibeh, 
and  others  ^t  Koldnich,  but  for  this  there  is  no  historic  authority, 
and  KuliVntch  t*  much  too  near  Jcruiialeni. 

Rut  even  tboi^gh  'Amtt-a*;  m;iy  rot  bir  tlie'  Emmau*  of  I -ii fee,  it 
c^irly  became  celebrated  ;  and  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a  church 
tfierc,  and  other  indication?  of  antiquity.  It  was  called  Nicopolis 
by  JuliuA  AfricAnu^,  who  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  cfirly  in  the  third 
cenlur>';  and  under  this  name  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Euscbiiis, 
Jerome,  and  other  carl/  writers.  It  also  figures  largely  in  the  Cru- 
^mXc^  as  docTt  Beit  Noba,  a  village  nortli-cast  of  it>  which  marks  llic 
limit  of  Richard  the  Lion-heartcd's  career  in  tins  country.  He 
loitered  several  weeks  there  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  Saladin, 
and  then  returned  di^^appointcd  to  Ramleh. 

There  arc  line  fountains  below  'Amwas, which  Pliny  mention*:' 
and  good  w.ilcr  in  ihls  neighborhood  is  mo^t  acceptable,  even  in 
spring,  a^  tht:  pilgrims  have  abundant  reason  to  remember;  for  the 
road  is  lined  with  bo>^  and  girls  with  jars  of  it  for  sale. 

For  sites  like  tJii»  of  'AmwAs,  that  recall  incidents  of  special 
moment,  I  am  conscious*  of  iiri  ever-growing  reverence  They  ncem 
provident Jally  perpetuated  from  the  distant  oges  to  bear  wiinc&s 
to  the  reality  of  thow:  ihingii  with  uhich  lliey  arc  intimately  asa*)- 
ctaccd.  Familiarity  h  said  to  breed  contempt,  but  in  this  case  I 
have  no  fear  of  such  a  sinister  result. 

Not  contempt,  certainly,  but  there  is  more  than  a  possibility 
that  ihoughtlevs  and  intimate  association  may  induce  indifference* 
The*<!  peasants  of  Sharon  look  upon  the  sites  and  scenes,  which 
flO  deeply  aBcct  you,  with  utter  insensibility,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jeru^^lem  go  in  and  out  of  the  g^ites  of  Zion  without  be^owtng 
3  thought  upon  the  significance  with  which  religion  has  clothed 
everything  in  and  about  the  Holy  City, 

The  time  may  tt>me  when  !  nhall  need  to  be  on  my  guard  in 
this  rc«pGCt,  but  thus  far  the  eflect  produced  by  closer  acquaint- 
ance  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  Things  innumerable  constantly 
remind  me  that  I  h^ve  found  the  true  home  of  tlic  Bibli:,  where 
the  prophets  and  apostles  wrote  thor  inspired  revelations,  and  will- 
ing witnesses,  on  every  side,  testify  to  this  great  fact. 

■  Boole  vl.  14. 
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You  do  not  ovcrntaic  ihe  case,  nor  place  too  h^  a  value  upon 
*uch  leslimony,  for.  rightly  hoard  and  iruly  interpreted,  it  acids 
many  a  link  to  the  golden  chain  ol  evidence  that  holds  our  Uilih 
fast  anchored  lo  the  Word  of  God.  Remembering  where  wc  now 
are»  and  with  what  scenes  and  Srcencry  surrounded,  our  thoughts 
arc  directed  most  naturally  to  this  particular  phase  of  the  general 
subject,  and,  for  illustration,  we  may  resort,  for  a  moment,  to  an 
imaginary  incident:  A  learned  Pundit  in  the  East  had  a  Bible  pre- 
sented to  him,  and-  after  carefully  reading  it-  he  resolved  to  insli- 
lute  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  rcaUty  of  its  claims  lo  accept- 
ance. He  rightly  f^w  thac  the;  entire  book  la  inextricjibly  inter- 
woven with  human  history  and  numberless  incidents  in  orclinar>' 
human  life.  Countlcu  names  of  pUcc^,  persons,  and  things  arc 
mentioned  in  cunnectJoii  with  a  mu^II  and  welUlefmcd  Und,  and 
of  a  peculiar  charactCT*  "These  things  I  can  examine,"  says  he, 
"and  if  they  accord  \rith  the  statements  in  the  book,  1  shall  prose> 
cute  the  further  study  of  it  with  greater  respect  and  confidence. 
But  if  there  is  no  such  land,  no  such  places  or  things,  and  no  evi- 
dence that  such  persons  e\'er  lived  there  and  performed  the  acts 
ascribed  to  thenu  then  I  shall  know  that  the  book  is  a  fo^ery*  1 
will  go  thither,  and  see  for  myself/' 

Arrived  on  this  coait,  our  Fundit  inquires  for  Joppa,  but  can 
hear  of  no  ^uch  rity.  He  hindu,  and  i«  told  that  nn  dty  of  that 
or  any  other  name  similar  to  it  ever  existed  in  that  region. 
"What !"  Kiys  the  bewildered  Pundit,  "no  Joppa  in  this  counif^% 
no  Ca^^*tarc;i,  no  Jerusalem,  no  Bethlehem,  no  Hebron?'^  To  these, 
and  all  such  questions,  the  reply  is  alvray^  the  same;  "Wc  know 
nothing  about  these  places,  nor  has  any  tradition  regarding  them 
come  down  to  ts  from  our  forefathers.  Strangers  like  you  from  a 
distance  visit  us  ^nd  make  inquir>'  about  ttiem,  and  many  other 
wonderful  things  of  which  wc  of  the  country  have  never  heard." 
If,  on  further  investigation,  the  physical  features  of  the  counir>', 
Its  climate,  and  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  are  found  to 
be  totally  divcric  from  those  mentioned  in  the  book,  what  other 
conclusion  could  the  visitor  ndopt  but  that  the  book  was  an  impu- 
dent forgery? 

That  no  such  result  could  be  reached  by  any  investigation  of 
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this  country  is  now  well  known  lo  \\\\  tlic  world,  Tho  places  and 
the  things  iiiquir<Kl  for  arc  all  here,  in  ihcir  right  positions,  and 
ever  ready  to  bear  tcfitimony  to  the  truthfufnass  of  the  sicrcU 
writers  Wc  may,  cherefonr,  dismiss  our  imaginary  Pundit  and  all 
his  sceptical  pcrpkxitics.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  continue 
the  inquiry  for  ounvcWes  on  a  more  comprchcnsiA/e  basis,  and  wc 
may  be  quite  sure  th;tt  the  Bible  uill  come  triumphantly  throut^h 
ihc  most  searching:  examination  carried  out  into  minutest  dctaiU. 
So  far  from  provinjr  it  to  he  a  f:iblo  or  n  forj;rry,  iuch  an  invtsti- 
^tion  would  powerfully  corrobonttc  iu  cUitnt  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, written  by  holy  men  ini-pircd  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  names  of  persons,  places,  things,  and  incidents  around  and 
adiout  ws  both  UluMrale  and  confinn  the  llible,  ;iiul  it  \^  thf»  fact 
aione  thai  give?^  theni  special  »gniiiGancc  and  real  importance 
to  me. 

The  range  of  tDpic?^,  historic,  mora]«  wdtlr  and  religious,  is  very 
M'ide  and  surpri^inr^ly  divcrsiried.  Think,  if  you  can.  of  a  Bible 
^fc'ilh  all  these  left  out,  or  others  essentially  different  Hub^tituted 
in  their  place— a  Kihic  without  patriarch  or  pilgrimage;  with  no 
bondajfc  in  Eff>Tt  ^^  deliverance  therefrom,  no  Red  Sea,  no  Sinai 
with  its  miracles,  no  Wilderness  of  Wandering  with  all  the  included 
scenes  and  av«oci;iie4l  inctdents:  without  a  Jordan  wilh  Can.ian 
over  agiain^t  it,  or  a  Dead  Sea  with  Sodom  beneath  it ;  no  Moriah 
with  its  temple,  no  Zion  with  p.ihces  upon  it.  Whence  could  have 
come  our  divine  ?iong3  and  psalni?^.  if  the  Sjicred  poctit  had  lived  in 
<i  land  without  moLini^in  or  v.illcy.  where  were  no  plains  covered 
over  with  corn,  no  hills  planted  with  the  olive,  the  fig.  and  the  vine  ? 
All  arc  needed,  and  all  do  good  service,  from  the  oaks  of  Itashan 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  "even  unto  the  liys^p  that  springcth 
out  of  the  wall,"  Wc  can  dispense  with  none  of  Ihcm.  The  tiny 
mustard-sccd  has  its  moral,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  their  lessons. 
Thorns  and  thistles  utter  admonitions,  and  revive  5ad  memories. 
The  shepherd  and  his  llock,  the  sheep  and  the  (old,  the  ox  and 
his  yoke,  the  camel  and  his  burden,  the  a.s»  and  hts  owner,  the 
lior^c  with  neck  clothed  with  thunder:  lions  that  roar,  wolves  that 
raven,  foxes  th.it  spoil,  harts  panting  for  w.iter- brooks,  ,ind  roes 
feeding  amongst  lilies:  doves  in   their  wiadowt,  sparrows  on   the 
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houBC*top,  storks  in  the  hcavcm,  eagles  hasting  to  the  prey: 
things  great  and  small:  the  busy  tKe.  and  the  careftil  nni  laying 
up  store  in  harvest — these  arc  merely  random  specimens  out  of 
a  world  of  rich  materials  all  congregated  in  this  land,  where  their 
presence  was  needed  to  enrich  ami  adorn  the  revelation  of  God  to 
man. 

This  deems  to  be  quite  evident;  and  I  can  also  see  that  if  the 
condition  of  the  people  o^Kici^itcd  with  thc:Ac  external  phenomena 
had  been  es^ciuially  different  tn>m  that  of  tlie  Hebrews  jind  their 
neighbors,  the  result  could  not  have  been  achieved,  at  least  not  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it. 

Again,  suppose  there  had  been  no  heathen  in  their  borders  with 
idols  lo  corrupt.no  enemies  to  fear  and  resist,  like  the  Philistines 
the  MidJanites,  or  the  Canaanitcn;  or  If  the  customs  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  peo;>Ie  hud  been  other  than  they  were,  and  there  had 
been  no  ploughing  and  souing:  neither  <iced.time,  nor  haT\*c^,  nor 
mmmcr  threshing-floor  with  useless  chafT;  no  vineyard,  or  vine- 
dresser with  pruning-hook :  no  vintage  or  wiue-prcns;  if  there  had 
sailed  over  Galilee  no  boat,  and  no  fisherman  had  cast  a  net  into 
that  lovely  sea:  if  there  had  been  no  weaver  with  hf5  shuttle  and 
loom,  no  refiner  ivi!h  hi*t  furnace,  no  smith  with  liif*  foigc,  no  potter 
with  his  wheel ;  or  no  warrior  with  bow  and  battle-axe,  sword  and 
shield,  no  bloody  battles,  no  ^slaughtered  victims,  no  prisons,  chains 
or  captive  slaves;  no  floods  to  drown,  no  (amine  lo  consume,  no 
earthquake  to  terrify  and  overwhelm,  no  pestilence  to  desolate,  no 
rust  to  corrupt,  moth  to  cal,  locusts  to  lay  waste,  scorpion  to  sting, 
serpent  to  bite — then  would  it  have  been  ulteHy  impa^ble  for  the 
sacred  writers  to  have  ^^ivcn  us  fixtch  a  book  a9  we  now  posMSS. 

In  a  word,  therefore,  if  wc  should  erase  from  our  Bibles  all  that 
has  a  manifc'st  connection  with  or  necessary  basis  in  this  land,  there 
would  be  vcr>"  little  left ;  and  any  attempt  to  fill  up  these  erasures 
with  other  names,  narrati\x%  and  incidents  would  be  simply  pre- 
posterous. 
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RAMLEH  TO  ASHDOD. 

Soap  P^toriM  M  RAmlcb.— Alhali.— CiClus,— Open  Ciacn^,— W»dy  'AI5-— LinSn— 
'AkJr.  £kron-«<Ketiira  of  ihe  Ark. — 'Afn  »h  Shcmsy  n?(h-ih«mp4h.'^S]aui;hrcr  o(  the 
Bdli-fhemttcv— Ka3!'/<Iji>U  the  God  of  Kkron.— Kkroii  and  her  Tonvtis-— Flvral  htiu- 
Ijrof  Ihc  Plain  of  I'hilisiu.— E;ifcTcm  lioit^t  of  t'hiliilia,— Snmion  ai  Timnath.— BM- 
cal  SjIbs^^SqciiI  Rchiioiii  bcl«?«ii  ihc  Hebrew*  and  tht  Caniunura.— Inictmaniage*. 
— 'AiKdcnt  Inhjibiuou  mx  Kxl<rmiAJi(ct),— Ue^uiftofLhc  MtM^— ^^tljl)aEld(h(r  L'unuch. 
-^(rocco  Wind*,  Two  Kinds.— Wndy  Sftrlr.  V^ncy  of  Soret— Kl  Miishir,  5f  akkcdAh. 
>— AMkftli, — Ub(i.ih.^Vcbnd,  JamnJa. — Mo»k  At  JamnJa. — FoTtificAiions  at  ihc  ll^i- 
hcir  nf  Jimmi,— Jjffii  \n  V'l>iia  — SiiiriiiirT  THtn>iitig<r^j-prmt, — ThtrtbihA  ]n«irunnenl4. 
— Wrnnowt^y'fan  and  Kork.— WhiilninilA.— Vcbn»  Ccuirc  of  Hebrew  Lnmtnic. — 
Sanhedrim. — PIaIu  of  Philblia  occupied  by  Ihc  Jcwl — Cfam^^licl- — SiTncon. — Yebna  ti> 
Aihdod,— Wady  ea  SOnu— Eidfid.  A»hdtHl,— fcauiminaiion  of  ibc  Phi liiitncs.— Siege 
c4  Ashdod  by  KMmnicCicbut, — Etiblic^l  aiiti  HiMoriol  NoiktA  of  Axlulnfi — SlilcmtDtt 
of  tIerDdoiiift.— KouEc  itom  lAtitn  to  Kidad.— Harroi  ?^ccnes  m  riiiii&iu- — I^eue 
FoS'~~Ctoiid  of  Dc«>  in  (he  Hut  i>i  I  L-irvcM.^ Length  of  IIarv»L^<!lcdnin|^^ManU' 
Iseturt  of  l/nburrtt  Ifrick  m  Pil^armr  and  F.jD'pL^lttbrtiT  Ri>n<ldg«  in  K[y|>f.^KdiLh, 
Smbblft.— Rurnt  Brick  and  Brickkiln*. — Maftulacturlnc  K»ubli»bnicnift  of  ihe  Khedive. 
<^A>he»  otxhc  Fumioe  breaking  Into  BolU  and  Blojns^— M-iking  Urick  on  the  Nile^— 
Andent  Biicki— Wilkinacm'*  Ancient  Egrpiuns.— Town  of  Bibcl'^Huuftcsin  Kaiive 
VHIagn—Tlft  SAkuh. 

April  14th- 
A  WALK  through  the  streets  this  morning  has  not  increased 
my  rc*%pcct  for  Kamlch.  I  got  bewildered  amoiR^t  narrow,  crooked 
lane*  which  led  nowhere  ir  fsarticular,  and  had  a  regular  battle 
with  dogs,  hairless  and  mani^'.  until  a  one-eyed  man  drove  them 
away,  and  (ijided  mc  out  of  the  perplexing  labyrinth.  Arc  the 
lar^e  mound*  nf  gniy  nibbt^h  that  encumber  fiome  of  the  streets 
ihtf  ashce  of  soap  Victories? 

They  arc,  and  they  speak  of  an  extensive  bu&incss  continued 
through  muTty  ccntuncn.  Similar  heapfi  arc  found  at  Gasa,  Jcru* 
solcm,  and  many  other  places;  but  by  far  the  largcnt  I  have  seen 
arc  at  Edlib,  south-west  of  Aleppo:  and  there.  loo.  arc  the  nio«t 
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cxtensivc  olive-orchards  in  the  country.  I  cannot  accounl  for  ihe^e 
hills  of  a^^liet,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  kQly,  alkali,  used 
in  the  manul^icturc  of  £o;q>  ha:^  been  very  impure,  lc;iving  a  lu]ge 
residuum  to  be  cast  out  upon  thc^c  heaps. 

From  whence  i»  ihist  koly.  «"d  hy  what  process  is  it  manu- 
factured ? 

In  Syria  it  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Arabs  of  the  frontier 
deisert*.  where  tI  t*  made  by  burning  the  gb^swnrt  and  other  saJU 
feroufi  plants  that  grow  on  tho«c  arid  plains.  The  kflly  re^emblLM; 
in  appearance  cakes  of  coarse  &JkIt,  and  it  is  generally  adulterated 
with  .^iid,  earth,  a,dic:»,  and  other  extraneous  matcnalii;  and  from 
tliem  thcKT  tells  <jf  nibbiKli  gradually  iiccumuhite  ;iround  the  places 
where  soap  is  manufactured.  The  growth  of  these  mounds,  how- 
cver>  ts  &o  slow  that  it  must  have  taken  centuries  for  those  at  £d1ib 
to  reach  their  present  t^ize.  Tlie  mineral  ^ilkali*  called  natron,  found 
in  £|rypt,  and  employed  from  remotest  antiquity  for  various  pur- 
l>oses  besides  making  soap,  as  we  learn  from  Hcrodotujt  and  other 
old  authors,  is  not  used  in  thi;;  countr)'. 

Both  kinds  of  alkali  are  mentioned.  I  suppose,  in  the  Bible. 
Jeremiah  «ay*  of  the  degenerate  Jew*  of  lii«  <\:iy\  "  Though  thou 
U'asli  tl)ee  \*ith  nitrr.  and  t;ikr  ihec  miJcTi  soap,  yet  thine  ini^juity 
IS  marked  before  mc,  sallh  the  Lord  God/"  This  boritli,  here 
Iran^dflted  M>ap,  was,  doubtlefi^  some  cleansing;  preparation  of  vegc^- 
lablc  Alkah,  ^nd  the  nitre  was  the  mineral  natron  of  Eg>'pt.  Mala- 
chi  also  ^peaks  of  "fullers'  soap"  where  llie  same  word  borlth  is 
used.*  Solomon  was  acquainted  wltli  the  natron  of  Hg>'pt,  and 
also  with  the  fact  that  it  effervesced  violently  when  brought  into 
contact  with  vinegar:  and  he  says  that  this  is  like  singing  songs  to 
a  hciivy  heart.'  The  \^ise  king\  own  heart  ^ccm!<  to  have  been  in 
an  effervescing  slate  when  he  indited  his  Ecclesiastical  complaints 
and  confessions, 

Theisc  a?Ji-hcap*  are  extremely  mischievous,  for  they  not  only 
add  to  the  heat  which  renders  Ramleh  almost  uninhabitable  in 
summer,  hut.  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Alightentt  wind,  the  air  i» 
filled  with  a  fine,  pungent  dust,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes, 
J  once  walked  ihc  streets  counting  all  that  were  cither  blind  or  had 
V  JcT.  11.  I*.  •  Mil.  *l*.  t  '  rrvr.  xtv.  so. 
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defective  cyes,an<l  it  amounted  to  about  ont-lial(  of  the  mnlc  popu- 
lation. The  women  1  could  not  count,  for  they  arc  more  rigidly 
veiled  in  Ramloh  tliaii  in  any  nther  town  in  thi*  region.  I  never 
saw  the  faccA  of  thoAc  in  whose  house  1  resided  for  a  month- 
VVhcncver  1  had  occasion  to  f-o  out  or  come  in,  a  servant  or  one 
of  the  iions  always  preceded  me,  calh'ng  out,  "  Et  tanuk !  ct  tarllk !" 
—the  way!  the  way! — wlien  ibc  women  (led  .tnd  uonceiJecl  iheiii- 
sclvcs  in  ihcir  oivn  apartments.  But  we  must  leave  Kamlch ;  and 
I  fear  wc  shall  encounter  a  !urDCCO  to-day,  for  there  arc  premoni- 
tory pufT»  of  hot  air  which  rarely  deceii^c< 

Our  camp  for  the  coming  night  is  to  be  at  Ashdod,  and  the 
muleteers  will  go  dircclly  there:  but  wc  will  follow  for  some  dis- 
tance east  of  Ramlch  the  carriagC'rcad  that  leads  up  Wady  'Aly  to 
Jerusalem,  and  then  vi^tt  Kkron  and  other  places  in  the  intctn^enini: 

count  O'- 

I  became  entangled  this  morning  in  a  net-work  of  the*e  prickly- 
pear  hedges,  and  found  some  difficulty  in  escaping  from  it. 

The  caetu.s  here  grow?;  to  fin  extnordinar^*  hijlc,  itT\d  forms  a 
barrier  around  orchards  and  vcgctabJe-garden?s  quite  impenetrable 
not  only  to  animals  but  even  to  robbers.  Tuni  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  yoLt  will  sec  one  of  Ramlch'n  specfaltle^. 

Why.  here  is  an  itrmien^c  open  cistern,  with  a  score  of  lads 
swimming  in  it,  while  the  water-carriers  are  filling  their  jars  in  the 
midst  of  the  rollicking  bather^!  1  hope  the  inhabitants  are  not 
compelled  to  use  this  loathsome  water. 

There  are  no  fountains  in  Ramlch;  but  *omc  of  the  inhabitants 
have  cisterns  of  llieir  own.  which  are  kept  clean,  and  filled  with  mm- 
water  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  Many-  however,  depend  alto- 
gether upon  this  filthy  cUlem.  I  have  pitched  my  tent  on  thi-* 
gransy  plateau  eatt  of  the  pool,  and  could  then  gel  no  other  \vater; 
and  before  wc  complete  our  travcU  we  n^.-iy  find  ourselves  in  places 
where  even  such  a  beverage  as  this  will  be  our  only  resource.  Let 
u%  now  rtEle  up  through  lUls  yraiid  old  olive-gruve  to  an  elevated 
5pot  some  distance  to  the  south-east  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  the  countr>'. 

ThU  in  truly  a  prospect  of  great  rural  beauty,  and  the  site  makes 
one  long  to  traverse  the  plain  in  all  directions. 
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Many  Mmilar  scenes  arc  in  reserve  for  us,  as  we  are  about  to 
enter  a  rejjion  crowtlccl  wiih  Biblical  and  historic  site*. 

On  tht  tower  of  Ramlch  you  described  the  road  from  Ludd  to 
Jerusalem,  but  said  rotliin^  about  this  carriage-road  by  Wady  'Aly. 

Becau?4C  there  is  very  little  lo  say.  It  does  not  pass  through  a 
single  ItibKcal  dte  nn  this  wc^cm  side  of  the  mountains.  Gcicr 
14  a  considerable  distance  south  of  it,  :>Tid  'Amvk'^s  to  the  north-cAst, 
JuKt  at  the  entrance  into  Wiidy  *Aly  i%  Latr^n,  a  wretchod  hamlet, 
the  home,  according  to  ecclvsiasticAt  tradition,  of  Dismn,  the  peni- 
tent thief,  who  was  crucified  for  robbirj;  pil:;rims  and  travellers  in 
the  vady,  and  henc4:  the  iiainc  Ldu6n,  ur  Ludrunc,  rubber.  During 
the  Cru^adcd  it  was  an  important  militat^-  station,  and  its  castle 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  wady.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  carriage-road,  a  respectable  station  has  been  erected  some  di^ 
tancc  above  Latron ;  but  from  there  to  Kurjct  el  *Enab  —  three 
weary  hours — there  is  neither  water  nor  any  object  of  antiquity  to 
attract  atlentiorj,  except  the  tomb  of  IniJim  Aly,  below  S^ris  from 
whom  the  valley  takes  its  name.  Kuryet  el  'ILnab  for  the  last  half 
century  has  had  a  bad  notoriely  as  the  residence  of  the  niountain- 
robbcr,  Abu  Ohauuh.  \W  will  visit  it  and  other  p1actf«  in  that 
neighborhood  from  the  Holy  City, 

\Vc  are  passing  into  a  region  quite  dLffcrcnt  from  that  about 
Ramleh;  the  noil  ia  ^indy  and  barren,  and  the  pathway  dcncendn 
quite  rax>idly  tow^irch  the  south,  Wlial  is  the  name  of  that  village 
immediately  before  lis  ? 

It  is  called  *Akir.  and,  no  doubt,  is  the  modern  representative 
of  Ekron, 

Is  it  possible  ihat  ihc  royal  city  of  the  Philistines  has  shrunk 
to  this  forlorn  cluster  of  tow  cartli-roofed  hovels? 

Siich  is  the  fact ;  but  thoujjh  the  village  itseU  is  squalid  and 
the  people  ntdc,  the  wide  valley  below  it  is  extremely  fertile.  I 
have  ridden  from  Vcbna  to  "Akir  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  through 
rontimiou*  fieltU  of  hixiiriant  w1il\iI,  Tt  wai;  in  harxT^t-timc,  and 
the  whole  country'  was  alive  with  merry  reapers,  and  many  l-lkron- 
itca  were  threshing  in  the  floors  on  the  hill-ttide,  north-we^t  of  tho 
village.  The  nccnc  reminded  me  of  that  extraordinary  incident  re- 
corded in  the  ^ixth  chapter  of  i  Samuel.     It  must  have  been  at 
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the  same  season  of  iht  year  when  the  ark  scl  out  from  lliat  place 
on  its  divinely  guided  rctum  lo  the  people  of  God;  for  *'lhcy  of 
Hetiushcmcfih  were  reaping  ihcir  whe:5l  haT\'cst  in  the  valk-y:  and 
thvy  lifted  up  their  cyc5,  anri  <.^\\'  the  ;irk,  and  rejoiced  to  sec  it,"' 

"  The  can  eamc  into  the  field 
of  J  ck^h  via.  a  Ucth-shemJtc  ^nd 
Atood  there,  where  there  was 


JnA^ 


l-c^ 
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«i  ^re^t  stone.""' 

The  Ekronitcs 
adopted  a  very 
cunning  device  in 
order  to  ascertniti 
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whetlier  or  not  the  pcfttilcnce  that  desolated  their  city  was  from 
the  God  of  the  lluhrcws-  "If  it  [the  ark]  i^oeth  up  by  the  way 
of  hia  own  coo^t  to  Hcth-shcmcsh,"  they  :iaid.  ''then  ho  h«i9  done 
U9  i\m  ^rcuL  evil :  but  if  not.  then  we  sliall  know  tliat  it  is  not  his 
hand  that  Mnntc  ut«;  it  wa^  Ji  chance  lti»t  happened  to  us/" 
>  J  Sam.  vi.  13.  *  I  Sam-  *i.  14-  ■  I  Sam.  vL  9. 
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There  was  nothing  rcmArkablc  in  the  fact  that  cows  were  se- 
lected (or  the  ifxpcriincnt.  f«r  in  this  countr>'  the>'  are  employed 
jii^t  like  <)thcr  oxen;  but  these  were  to  be  "milch  kine  on  which 
there  hath  come  no  yoke/'  and  tht'ir  calves  were  to  be  brought 
home  from  them.  The  tc*l  was  successful:  ''The  kinc  toot  the 
«tra>f{ht  way  to  the  Mny  of  Beth-^erne^h,  and  went  dong  the  high- 


h^ 
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W4y,  lowing  as  they  vient,  And  lutnc^l  not  a.inlc  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  tcft."  With  wh<it  strange  emotions  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines must  have  followed  that  cart  **  unto  the  bonier  of  Beth- 
sheinesh," 

We  have  before  u$,  ^retching  far  to  the  *^>uth-ea<tp  the  v^" 
plain  acro^  which  the  unbroken  and  unpitdcd  kine  pureed  their 
steady  course ;  but  we  search  in  vain  for  the  highway  which  then 
exited.  Nor  is  thi^  ^mni^e.  N'o  wheeled  vehicles  have  btren  used 
in  these  parts  for  many  generations  and  aU  roads  for  them  have 
long  since  disafipeareil.  Bcth-sheme^h  wafl  DCir  the  di^bouchure 
upon  the  plain  of  Wody  Sardr:  and  tbcrr  l<  an  'Ain  esh  Shems  thcr^ 
at  the  prv^nl  day ;  and  somewhere  t\%rxr  it,  no  doubt.  »'a*  the  an- 
cient city.  When  I  pa^^d  through  that  rc^on,  the  cncirv  popula- 
tiOQ  — men,  wonien,  and  children — were  abroad  harv^:^tn|-.  and  a 
vudcr  and  aion:  inevcrent  vet  one  could  runrly  meet  with  uywhere. 
It  would  have  required  a  judgment  somewtut  -tuntLir  to  that  >ik 
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dieted  upon  the  Bcth-shcmitc^  to  have  deterred  them  from  looking 
into  the  arlc,  had  it  thus  been  brought  amongst  ihem. 

It  i%  generally  admitted,  1  helicvt%  lh;it,  at  a  very  early  period. 
an  error  occurred  in  transcription  with  regard  to  the  numbers  who 
perished  on  thai  occaaion* 

ThiiX  tj%  the  moM  nntunii  vtsiy  to  acCQunt  for  the  difRculty. 
IWth-^hc1nesh  was  an  inconsiderable  villft^'.  every  trace  of  which 
has  long  since  disappeared;  and  lis  population,  all  told,  could  not 
hnve  amounted  to  one-tenth  of  lifty  thousand.  Josephus  mentions 
only  seventy  as  the  number  o(  those  smitten,  and  in  the  orit;inal  it 
was  probably  written  seventy.  The  destruction  of  threescore  and 
ten  would  be  a  warning  sufficiently  emjihatic  and  riolemn  to  rein- 
vest the  returned  ark  with  the  needed  sanctity  and  reverence. 

Joicphus  ^lys  Ekron's  i;od  was  a  fly:  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  meaning  of  iht-  name  "  ft^al>rehub>  the  god  of  Ekron."  of  whom 
Ahaziah.  the  king  of  Sam;iria.  sent  1o  inquire  whether  or  not  he 
should  recover  from  hift  fall  "tlirou^h  a  lattice  in  hi±  upper  cham- 
bef,"  as  wc  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  2  King?;-  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  same  name  is  given  by  Ihc  Jews  to  the  prince  of  the 
devils. 

The  word,  in  Greek,  i»  Beel-zebul,  and  should  be  so  expressed 
in  i!)ngltsh,  I  suppose,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament/ 
To  this  name  several  significations  have  been  given  by  learned 
critics:  Lord  of  Flies.  Lord  of  Filth,  Lord  of  Habitations,  etc. 
In  Arabic,  zcbul  means  dung,  and  baal,  lord,  and  Baal-zcbul  would 
naturally  be  translated  Lord  of  Dung:  and  thi^  ag:ree4  with  the 
Hebrew  radical  zebul,  which,  however,  tn  m^ny  places  in  the  Old 
Testament,  sijrn'fies  house  or  habitation:'  and  hence  critics  have 
ar^ed  that  Beel-rebuK  undoubtedly  the  correct  reading,  mean« 
the  god  or  habitationfi.  which  ik  certainly  more  respectable  than 
that  of  a  dunghill.  In  2  Kings,  however,  the  name  is  Haal-zebub, 
the  fly*god,  as  Joscphua  abo  has  it.  worshipped,  perhaps,  as  the 
destroyer  i>f  those  Iniubloorrte  inM:Lt*t,  mucli  as  St.  Patrick  is  rev- 
erenced for  his  expulsion  of  seqx-nts  from  Ireland.  Tliere  would 
be  some  excuse  for  these  modem  Ekronitcs  if  they  could  secure 

»  Ustit.  X,  35 ;  m.  34 1  Ul'k  Bl.  J3  i  Ijike  xL  15,  iS,  19. 

■  I  Kii^  likl  ij;  aCbion.  vL3;  Pu^xtix.  i$\  l»a,  Uiii.  15:  llalkiiL  11. 
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deliverance  from  the  pest  of  flie^  by  propiti;iting  tlic  power  of  cx-cn 
llaal-zcbub,  Wc  were  so  persecuted  by  ihcm  on  a  previous  viat, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ^curc  a  photop^ph  o(  this  featureless  rcp- 
reseritativc  of  lh«r  god**  chvd I i  11  g-pl acc.  If  there  ever  waa  a  temple 
dccIic^Ltcd  to  him  ir  Ivlcron,  all  trace  of  it  h;u^  di^ippcATeJ,  or  the 
niin^  may  be  buried  uj>  deep  beneath  the  dunghills  ^^hich  here,  at; 
in  many  i^thcr  villager  of  I'hili^tia,  have  accumulated  around  ttic 
native  habit4ti(Mi7.  The  CQck  di»pute%  aX  prc>c:nt  with  man;fydogh 
ihc  honor  of  being  I«rd  over  these  hills. 

It  is  amongst  the  strangest  anomalicfi  in  the  genesis  of  human 
language  that  this  )n:(iigmAcanl  village  ^lould  have  given  rise  to 
the  name  so  abhorred  by  civilized  nations. 

The  name,  how€\'cr  spelled,  was  u^cd  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  ;w  a  term  of  [he  iitmoii  contempt;  and  this  evil 
^gnilication  has  been  perpetuated  in  all  lands  atnl  languages  of 
Christendom  to  our  own  time.  I'oor  Ekron!  thy  god  was  Baol- 
7ebub,  and  nothing  can  ever  reilcem  thee  fmm  this  bad  eminence. 

"  Pkroti,  with  ht^r  Ifiwns  and  her  vilhgcs,"  was  assigned  to 
Judah*'  Though  it  has  never  ceased  to  exi^t,  it  has  seareely  any 
ht^toiy,  Biblicsil,  cla-vnte,  or  Arabic.  It  appcun  to  have  been  forti- 
fied with  walU  and  gates  in  the  time  of  David ;  for,  after  the  fall  of 
Goliath,  ''the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and 
pursued  the  Philistines  until  thou  come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the 
gate^  of  Ekron.  ■*  Not  a  vestige  of  U\c^  fortifications  ha*  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  but  only 
to  be  threatened  with  destruction.  The  Lord  said,  "I  will  turn 
mine  hand  against  E^kron  ;'^  and  /ephaniah  declares  th^t  ''Ekron 
shall  be  rooted  up."'  According  to  Zechariah,  Ekron,  with  other 
Philistine  towns,  "shall  be  very  sorrowful,  for  her  expectation  sliall 
be  ashamed."*  These  are  about  all  the  Biblical  references  to  Ek- 
ron, but  Joscphus  repeatedly  mentions  it^both  in  his  "  Anticjiiities" 
and  in  the  "Jewish  Wars."  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  described  as 
a  considerable  village*  and  such  it  has  always  continued  to  be  down 
to  the  present  day, 

Instcjid  of  going  direct  to  Vebna,  let  us  ascend  that  high  ridge 
to  the  south-east  of  'Akir,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
■  Jdslk  v\\  45.       *  I  Smi.  xriu  p.        '  Adka  i.  S-        *  2qib.  li.  4.        *  Ze<k  tt,  5. 
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thU  part  of  PhiliHtia,  Here  arc  two  or  three  wells  bclo;v  the  vil- 
lage which  may  have  bclon^cil  to  :incicnt  Kkron,  arni  that  streamlet 
wiih  A  marshy  bottnm  passes  westwards  to  unite  with  VVaely  SOr'ir 
towards  Vebna.  As  u^iial  with  sueh  brooks,  it  is  so  hidden  by  tall 
grais^  weeds,  and  flouvr«  that  one  is  flounderinj;  ir  Its  oozy  bed  ere 
he  is  aware  of  it. 

Tlie  season  it>  loo  far  advanced,  I  suppose,  lo  sec  this  part  of 
the  }and  111  U^  greatest  floral  beautyt  yet  (»ur  ])attiway  is  garnished 
nith  many  Rowers.  Along  the  brook  are  i;il[  daisies,  flaming  gladi- 
olus, crimson  iris  variegated  hiics,  gay  oleanders,  wild  roses,  gera* 
niums  of  various  shadc.'it  Ai>d  minor  flowers  in  numbers  numberless — 

WhiK.  ^n*\  bfuc, 
An  J  r«d,  and  y^Uow, 

A  mnnth  earlier  Philifiti-Vft  wide  landsc^tpe  would  certainly  have 
been  much  gayer  than  it  ia  at  present.  But  "he  inui;t  climb  high 
who  far  would  see,"  and  wc  have  a  sleep  a^cnl  to  overcome. 

Havin]*  reached  the  hiil-top.  let  us  rest  a^vhik:,  and  study  the 
topogmphy  round  ua. 

The  tir«t  thought  sui^esied  by  the  outlook  is  that  this  region 
cannot  be  called  a  plain  at  alK  Rocky  spurs  from  the  eastern 
mountains  stretch  a  long  w^ty  wc^^twards.  and  the  general  surface 
of  the  country  \s  further  diversified  by  high  natural  tcll«. 

These  tells,  and  brccxy  uplands,  with  intervening  wadies,  form 
the  eharact eristic  feature  along  the  eastern  border  of  I'liilistia. 
Tliey  rise  from  one  to  four  hundred  feel  above  the  general  level 
of  the  plain*  and  furnish  picturesque  and  healthy  situations  for  tlK 
vill^^es.  Amongst  these  arc  many  *iies  who^  names  remind  u< 
of  Biblical  nnrrativrs  .ind  iiieidenis  of  great  interest.  We  hav^ 
before  us  the  theatre  of  i>am&on'4  marvellous  career;  and  not  far 
from  Reth^nheme;di  i»  Tibneh,  the  ancient  Timnatk,  where  he  found 
his  fim  Philistine  wife,  while  somewhere  on  the  nigged  hills  above 
it  he  encountered  and  slew  that  lion  whose  carcass,  with  "  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  honey"  in  it,  su^ct^tcd  the  fatal  riddle  which  his  thirty 
wedding-companions  could  not  solve,  and  hence  arose  the  hatred 
that  culminated  in  m  many  disasters  and  tragedies.     U  was  in  the 
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fields  below  Timnath  that  Samson  turned  loose  the  three  hundred 
foxes  vnth  firebrands  attached  lo  their  tails,  whieh  ''bumi  up  both 
ihe  shocks,  and  also  the  standing;  corn,  with  the  vine>'ards  and 
olives^"  To  revcncc  this  ruinous  conflagration  ''the  Philistines 
cnnne  uj>,  andbuirt "  hin  wife  "and  her  father  with  firc;*'and  then 
f»1lou'cd  thoi;r  other  bloody  conftictii  recorded  in  ihe  fourtL-t-iith, 
6  ft  cent  h,  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Judges.  A  little  farther  south 
are  Shochoh,  where  the  PhiUitinc^  were  gathered  for  the  campaign 
in  which  Goliath  was  5];>in ;  And  Azek^h,  to  which  pUcc  Jo^ihua 
pursued  the  Amorites  after  the  battle  for  ihe  relief  of  Gibeon  ;  anJ 
the  valley  of  Eiali.  where  David  fought  with  Goliath  of  Gath,  and 
slew  him.  There  arc  also  oihcr  historic  sites  rourd  about  us  more 
than  we  have  time  at  present  to  mention. 

The  Biblical  narratives  of  intermarriages,  such  as  Samson  s  and 
ftimilar  incident*,  suggest  a  topic  which  has  often  occurred  to  my 
mind.  The  Hebrews,  the  Philistines,  and  the  Canaanitcs  appear  to 
have  been  strangely  intermingled  for  many  generations,  while,  from 
the  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  Jot<hua>  one  would 
iiacitr;iny  concludr  that  nr^irly  tht-  entire  ht^athctn  popiifation  had 
been  exterminated^  or  at  least  subdued.  The  whole  land  was  aetu- 
adly  divided  by  lot  between  the  variovis  tribes,  and  >'et  all  these 
places  nbottt  which  u^  have  been  talking,  and  other;!  aUo.  like  Cczer 
and  Jerusalem  itself,  in  the  vcrj'  heart  of  the  counlrj-.  continued  in 
possession  of  tlic  original  inhabitants.  The  Jcbusitcs  held  Jeru- 
salem until  the  Tcign  of  David,  and  Gczcr  continued  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent city  of  the  Canaanitcs  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  six 
hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  During  these  sixteen  or  cigh. 
teen  generations  there  must  surely  have  been  long  periods  of  peace 
and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  different  nationalities. 

No  doubt:  and  many  incidents  in  the  history  of  those  times 
necessarily  imply  this.  Amongst  them  were  these  very  marriages 
of  Sam»>n  into  Philistine  families.  Nor  were  these  the  only  in- 
slancrs  of  -Qiich  uniors,  Thrn-  was,  in  fact,  ;»n  ohsrinatc  flt'^posttion 
amongst  the  Jews  to  contract  hcatheii  marriages;.  The  wisest  and 
best  of  iheir  kings  set  the  example,  and  the  people  were  ever  ready 
lo  imitate  thcin.  The  ;:caloii*  Nehcmiah  bitterly  complains  of  this 
evil  custom:   '  In  tho%  days  also  saw  1  Jew*  that  had  mamcd  wives 
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of  A^hdcKJ,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab:  and  ihcir  children  »pake  half 
in  the  speech  of  Ashdod.  nnd  could  not  spcuk  in  the  JeuV  lan- 
guage, but  according  to  ihe  language  of  each  people.  And  I  con- 
tended with  thcTTi.  and  corded  them,  and  smote  ccriam  of  them, 
and  plucked  o9  tlteir  hair/*'  We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  in 
matters  of  Ics*  importance  than  mixed  mnrriagcs,  there  was  much 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ca]Uanitc5  who 
ftiUI  ]ingcrt:d  in  their  ancient  cities. 

May  we  not  al»o  fairly  infer  from  these  and  other  simitar  fACts 
that  the  conquest  by  Joshua  was  tar  less  fatal  to  the  irhabitants 
of  ihe  countrj"  than  the  narratives  seem  to  imply?  For  example. 
Joshua  sleiA-  the  King  of  Geier  but  he  did  not  capture  the  city  or 
destroy  the  people.  The  same  was  tnie  of  Jerusalem  and  her  king, 
and  of  m.iny  other  places. 

Biblical  history  should,  no  doubt,  be  interpreted  by  the  light 
of  siuch  facts,  and  universal  and  sweeping  formulas  are  to  be  quali- 
fied and  toned  down  to  accord  therewith.  Great  numbers  of  the 
people  would  certainly  flee  to  those  uneonquered  eitte«,  and  to 
others  along  the  scabo^ird,  where  they  could  find  refuge  from 
Joshua's  devouring  sword.  When  the  wars  ceased,  they  were  aJ- 
lowed  to  return  and  rebuild  their  desolated  homes.  Thi^  Iia,*!  been 
confirmed  by  what  bus  repciitedly  occurred  in  ihiN  coiinliy  since, and 
even  down  to  our  own  time-  I  have  seen  Lebanon  laid  waste  by 
three  civil  war^.  In  lar^e  dLstricts  every  village  was  sacked,  every 
housc  burned,  and  yet  the  number  of  people  actually  killed  was 
surprisingly  small.  This  is  easily  explained :  by  a  few  hours"  rapid 
flight  the  inhabitants  reached  places  of  safety  ir  the  cities  along 
the  coastt  or  in  districts  bey<.>nd  the  limits  of  the  war.  At  such 
times  I  have  traversed  large  regions  utterly  depopulated ;  yet,  when 
peaci^  hail  been  made,  the  people  soon  came  back,  the  vilbge*  were 
rebuilt,  and  the  mingled  population,  «f>  recenily  at  war,  again  re* 
^ded  side  by  side,  though  the  enmity  between  the  parties  was 
scarcely  less  bitter  than  was  thai  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Ona^inite^  Sumcthtng  like  lliin  occurred,  I  hope,  in  the  lime  of 
Joshua:  for  it  would  greatly  relieve  the  horrors  of  a  picture  that 
would  otherwise  be  only  too  dark  and  distressing, 

'  Keh-  xiiL  3^-35. 
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Some  nxch  condilion  of  things  wu  evidently  forc^adowcd  in 
the  on^find  ^nint  of  the  cowntr>''  la  the  Hebrew*,  for  Mose*  says. 
''The  Lord  ihy  God  will  put  3Ut  those  nations  before  tlicc  by  little 
and  little:  thou  inayc?tt  not  consume  them  an  once."  Hut  the  re;b- 
M>n  J«4«jgnrd  for  thiA,  both  in  Rxnduft'  and  in  Dcuteron^tmy,'  read< 
stnn^ely  in  our  day:  '*  l,c«  the  land  become  dctirfilatc,  and  the 
beast  of  the  fidd  multiply  ;^;ainsc  thee/'  How  could  this  small 
country  be  called  desolate  with  two  millions  of  Hebrews  dwelling 
in  it,  or  whence  the  danger  from  wild  beasts  in  the  prc^nce  of 
such  a  dcnjic  population? 

Subsequent  hi5ior>",  however,  shows  thai  there  were  Ui^c  dis- 
tricts uninhabited  and  infected  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field.  A 
young  lion  roared  against  SamM>n  even  in  the  vineyards  of  lim- 
nath,  and  on  th<.-  mountains  above  it  I>avid  slew  both  a  lion  and 
a  bear  that  attacked  his  flock.  These  fierce  animals  wea-  the  terror 
of  the  Hihephcrd  and  the  traveller  in  th:»  countr>',  as  they  sttll  arc 
in  Southern  Africa  and  the  iun{;les  of  India-  Gun]M>ii'der  has  ex- 
terminated llicm  in  Palestine,  but  they  must  have  been  numerous 
in  ancient  day*,  for  the  Biblical  writers  were  intimately  and  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  ;if>pearance  and  habibt. 

Wc  must  now  descend  from  this  sunny  outlook,  and  continue 
our  ride  westwards  acro^  the  plaiu  to  Vebna- 

My  tliought-^t  have  often  fullowed  Philip  and  the  eunuch  in  their 
ride  across  tht«  plain  of  Philistia,  and  I  have  wished  to  know  what 
sort  of  country  Ihey  passed  through. 

If  the  eunuch  came  dou-n  Wady  *Aly  fr<im  Jerusalem,  he  would 
follow  the  nvad  from  Ldtr^n  southwards,  and  that  is  now  regarded  as 
the  easiest  and  safest  route.  If  he  came  by  Wady  Sorikr,  entering 
the  plain  rear  ltcth-*ihemcNh,  he  would  cr05s  it  farther  south;  and 
if  he  descended  by  Eluetheropolis*  his  route  would  be  still  nearer 
the  southern  desert.  The  tradition  that  the  baptUm  took  place  at 
'Ain  edh  Dhirweh,  on  the  rrwid  to  Hebron,  implie*  that  the  eunuch 
wa<  returning  home  by  that  more  -M^uthem  route.  Another  que»- 
tioD  til  whether  Philip  *et  out  from  Samaria  or  from  Jerusalem; 
mo>st  probably  from  Samaria,  as  1  think,  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  that  city  when  he  received  the  command  to  go/  Me  would 
■  E^vxl,  xxiii.  apL  30.  *  1>cur,  ilL  u.  *  Acti  itn.  5,  and  25-39. 
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ttien  have  met  the  cb^not  somewhere  9outh-wc«t  or  LAtr^n.  Tliere 
is  a  stream  of  water,  called  Man^txu  deep  enough  in  ^mc  places, 
even  in  June,  lo  flatUfy  the  utmost  wishes  of  our  Uajitia  friends. 
ThiK  MnrOhsi  U  merely  a  local  name  for  that  pan  of  the  gn-^il  \V;idy 
SdrAr,  given  to  it  on  account  of  coptoufi  fountaini;  which  supply  it 
with  wjtcr  durin;;  summer.  I  know  of  no  brook  on  the  road  from 
Bcth'.nhcmcTih  to  Cinxa,  but  tUcic  may  he  one.  Dr.  Robin^ton  found 
H-iitcr  in  ihe  wudy  hcl«w  Tell  vl  Ilasy,  which  in  midway  between 
Beit  Jibrln  and  Gaza,  and  on  the  direct  Hnc  between  them.  This 
route  would  lead  them  near,  if  not  quite  into,  the  desert.  The 
same,  liowev-er,  might  bavc  been  true  of  either  of  the  routes  out 
in  the  centre  of  ihc  plain  as  it  is  at  this  day.  Some,  perhaps  most 
people,  suppose  that  it  was  Gaza  which  was  desert,  and  not  the 
country  throu|;h  uhich  the  road  passed;  ^nd  the  Greek  is  -ah  indefi- 
niic  as  the  EnElish.  But  Philip  did  not  ro  to  thai  city,  neither  was 
it  desert  or  deserted  at  Ihc  time  when  the  anj^el  commanded  him  to 
take  this  excumion:  nor  do  I  believe  it  has  ever  been  an  eremos — 
desert— since  the  carlicat  day*i  of  history.  It  has  nUfn  hrrn  sacked, 
plundered,  and  scnietimcs  burned,  ;tnd  it  suffered  one  of  these  rc^ 
vcr«es  about  thirty  years  after  the  journey  of  Philip;  but  lhc«e 
Oriental  cities  spring  up  from  their  a^hes*  like  the  phccnix.  with 
wonderful  rapidity;  and  1  cannot  suppose  that  Oaza  itself  couldt 
with  any  propriciy,  be  called  desert  either  then  or  ac  any  other 
time  from  that  day  to  this. 

That  l'hili|)  w,is  found  at  Azotus,  which  is  Ashdod,  after  the 
baptism  uf  the  eunuch,  scem^  to  imply  that  it  took  place  not  far 
from  that  city,  which  is  rather  ag;unst  the  idea  that  they  followctl 
the  road  from  Hcit  Jibrln  to  Gara,  since  that  would  carry  them 
many  miles  south  of  Ashdod. 

These  fihny  apologies  for  clouds  which  lounge  about  the  sky 
seem  to  act  rather  as  condcnser^i  to  concentrate  the  heat  than  as 
A  eooUng  sh;idow.  und  there  h  itomething  extremely  opprei^ve  in 
this  hot  atmosphere. 

Wc  have  two  kinds  of  sirocco,  one  accompanied  with  vehement 
wind,  whiLh  fills  the  ait  with  dust  and  fme  ?hind.  I  have  often  seeit 
the  whole  he»ven»  veiled  in  gloom  with  thk  sort  of  aaml-cloucj, 
through  whkb  the  sun,  ^orn  of  his  beams,  looked  like  a  glot>e  of 
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dull.  smouldering  fire.  It  may  have  been  this  phenomenon  which 
suggested  that  strong  prophetic  figure  of  Joel,  quoted  by  I'etcr  on 
the  iiay  of  Pentecost:'  "  Wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth, 
blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke."  *'The  »uii  shall  be  turned 
into  darknc-^s.  and  the  moon  into  blood."'  The  pillars  of  smoke  are 
proK-^bly  tho^e  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  hif^h  in  the  air  by 
local  whirlwinds  whteh  often  accompany  the  »rocco.  On  thcdeurrt 
of  northern  Syria,  and  also  in  the  Hauran,  I  have  'sccn  a  score  of 
them  marching  with  great  rapidity  over  the  plain,  and  xhcy  closely 
rcjcemblc  *' pillars  of  smoke." 

The  sirocco  to-day  It  of  the  quiet  kind»and  they  arc  often  more 
overpowering  than  the  others  1  encountered  one*  year&  ago,  on 
my  way  from  Ludd  to  Jeru^cm.  Ju^t  such  clouds  covered  the 
sky,  collecting,  as  the^e  are  doing,  into  darker  groups  about  the 
tops  of  the  mountains ;  and  a  stranger  to  the  country  would  have 
expected  rain.  P^lc  lightnings  played  through  the  air  like  forked 
mngucs  of  bumislicd  stceL  but  there  wns  no  thimJer  and  no  wind. 
The  heat,  however,  became  intolerable:  and  !  escaped  from  the 
burning  highway  into  a  dark  vaulted  room  at  the  lower  HcthJioron. 
I  then  fully  understood  ^vhat  Isaiah  meant  when  he  said,  "Thou 
sbalt  bring  down  the  noise  of  strangers,  as  the  he^t  in  a  dr>'  place: 
even  thr  )iLMt  Mi'ilh  the  -diadow  of  a  cloud  :"'  tha!  ii,  as  siieh  heat 
brings  down  the;  noi^  and  m;tl;e«  the  earth  <]uiet :  ^  figure  uM^d 
by  Job  when  he  says,  *' How  thy  garments  arc  warm,  when  he 
quictctli  the  earth  by  the  south  wind?"' 

Wi:  can  testify  tlul  lIic  garments  are  not  only  w^irm,  but  hot. 

This  sensation  of  dry,  hot  clothes  is  only  experienced  during 
the  siroccos;  and  on  such  a  day,  too,  one  notices  the  other  effects 
mentioned  by  the  prophet — bringing  down  the  noise  and  quieting 
the  earth.  There  i*  no  living  thing  abroad  to  make  a  noise.  The 
birds  hide  in  thickest  shades,  the  fowls  pant  under  the  walls  with 
open  mouth  and  drooping  wings,  the  flocks  and  herds  take  shelter 
in  caves  and  under  great  rocks,  the  laborers  retire  from  the  fields, 
and  close  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses,  and  travellers 
haften  to  take  shelter  in  ther  first  cool  place  they  can  find.  No 
one  has  energy  enough  to  make  ;i  naiue.  and  the  very  Air  is  too 

'  AcUu.  19,  ao.  '  Jtfcl  11-36*31.  •  Ih.  UV.3,  'Job  iLxivii.  17. 
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lanf^uid  to  itir  the  fjcndant  kavi-s  c-ven  of  the  tall  poplars-  Such 
a  south  u'ind.  with  the  heat  of  a  cloud,  docs  indeed  bring  down  the 
noise  and  quiet  the  earth. 

What  18  the  name  of  this  valky  whose  mcandcrinETi  "i^'c  have 
he*»n  f<^llf>wing  for  the  last  hour? 

It  has  various  names  in  different  plac**,  and,  with  it*  many 
branches,  it  drains  a  large  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  North 
o(  Jcru^ilcm,  where  it  begirt,  it  is  called  Wady  Ucit  Ifantna.  Pass- 
ing sou th-wcM wards,  below  KolOnich,  it  dc!>ccudb  through  a  wild, 
focky  region  to  the  plain,  not  far  from  "Ain  e^^h  Shcnu.  Here  it  is 
called  Wady  Sarlr,  but  from  Vebna  to  the  sea  ihe  name  given  to 
it  is  Nahr  KObin.  If  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Bible,  it  i»  probably 
ibc  valley  of  Sorck.  Somewhere  in  this  valley  Samson  found  and 
married  his  second  Philistine  wife,  the  treachcrouii  Delilah,  hh  "  ac- 
complit«hed  snare,"  by  whom  enticed^  he  weakly  yielded  up  the 
secret  of  his  in^at  strength,  as  recorded  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Judges, 

During  iho  great  Tnir:«  of  winter  this  wady  <ftmMimfic  becomes 
a  formidable  torrent,  but  in  summer  and  .lutumn  it  dric;;  up  alto- 
gether, except  near  the  sea-shore,  where  arc  aoroc  permanent  springs. 
At  :K>me  time  in  the  dintant  pa^l  it  nccms  to  have  cut  it.t  way 
through  the  south  end  of  th^t  sandy  rid^-  north-cast  of  Vcbnu, 
leaving  bold  bluffs  in  places  almost  perpendicular.  Near  the  top 
of  the  one  most  conspicuous  1st  a  village  called  el  MughAr,  which 
has  been  identified  by  Captain  Warren  with  Makkedah.  and  after- 
wards carefully  surveyed  and  described  by  Lieutenant  Condcr, 

Do  yf>u  m:;an  the  place  to  which  the  five  kings  fled  after  the 
battle  of  Gibeon  and  hid  themselves  in  a  cave? 

The  same;  and  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  idcnlificalion.  The 
name  el  MughAr  doe^s  not  resemble  MaVkedah,  bui  it  ii^ignilies  the 
caves,  and  this  naturally  recalls  the  tragedy  enacted  at  that  place. 
The  location  aIso  nects  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
along  the  line  which  the  routed  kingst  would  prubably  take  to  re^bch 
a  safe  refuge.  The  position  is  Mrong  and  commanding,  and  il  was 
evidently  occupied  by  an  ancient  city,  in  which  were  both  artificial 
and  rock'Cut  tomt>9  and  natural  caves.  In  one  of  these,  it  Is  sup- 
po^d,  the  kings  were  discovered :  the  entrance,  we  arc  cold,  was 
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country,  to  have  reached  Tell  Zakariy^.  1  should  expect  to  find 
Azclcih  somewliere  in  t>r  near  Wady  Silr^r;  and  Lkut«nant  Corrder 
believes  ihat  he  has  discovered  the  true  site  at  Deir  el  'AsheW,  a 
place  on  the  Houlh  side  of  ihat  wady,  and  some  eight  or  ten  niilc» 
ea^twnrds  of  MAkWcd,ih.  The*  potvition  <-icconU  well  enou$;h  with 
the  account  of  the  battle  in  Joshua :  but  there  is  no  resemblance  in 
the  names,  cither  in  form  cr  MgniBcation :  Aiekah  i»  derived  from 
a  root  that  inc«in»  to  dig:  ;ind  Deir  el  'Ar»he)c  ^tignifics  Convent  of 
ihc  Lover— ^  very  unusual  name  (or  any  place,  especially  a  convent, 
and  not  tikcly  to  have  been  applied  lo  Azekali> 

No  AubHcqucnt  history  connected  with  A^iekah  gives  much  aid 
towards  determining  its  true  location.  In  Joshua  xv-  35  it  is  men- 
tioned in  a  group  with  AduUam  and  Socoh,and  other  places  in  that 
part  of  the  Shephclah,or  low  country.of  Judah,  The  camp  of  the 
rhilit^tincs  was  near  it  when  I>avid  slew  Goliath.'  Togclhcr  with 
many  other  cities  in  this  rei;ion,  Azokah  was  furEified  by  Reho- 
boam.'  In  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  7  it  is  stated  that  "the  king  of  Baby- 
lon's army  fouj»ht  aj^ain*!  Lachi-ih.  and  against  A/^ckah;  for  these 
defenced  cities  rem^iincd  of  tlic  citievt  of  Judah/'  Thi«  implies;  that 
It  wa«  then  a  place  of  import;incc.  The  la^t  mention  of  it  in  the 
Bible  is  in  NchcmiAh  xi.  30,  from  which  it  appear*  that  "Aiekah 
and  the  vilkgct  thereof"  were  inhabited  by  the  tribe  uf  Judih  after 
the  return  from  the  Habyloniati  ca|vtivity. 

The  next  place  after  Makkedah  which  Joshua  attacked  and  cap* 
turcd  was  Libnah  1  and  if  he  did  this  on  the  same  <Lay  of  the  great 
battle,  it  could  ncit  have  been  far  from  Makkedah,  for  he  returned 
a|:ain  to  that  city,  brought  out  the  five  king^  from  the  cave,  and 
hanged  them  on  Ave  trees,  before  the  going  down  of  the  »un.  The 
achievements  of  that  day  have  no  panillel  In  history.  It  mu«t  be 
at  least  sixty  miles  from  Gilt^l  to  Makkedah,  and  to  mairh  that 
distance  and  fght  these  tremendous  battles  in  one  and  the  4ame 
day,  without  re?«t  or  rec|>ite,  re<]iiirt-il  both  mimriilon^  ;iiH  and  super- 
human endurance.  No  wonder  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  vanc>"  of  Ajalon,  '*  until  the 
people  had  avenged  thein.ndvc!i  upon  their  encmiciw"* 

If  Libnah  be  identical  with  Ycbna,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  capture 
^  I  3am-  ivii  1.  ■  s  Ckroiip  xi.  ^  *  Jn^h.  x.  t^-i*. 
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of  it  need  not  have  t^kcn  much  time.  The  sixmy  would  merely 
have  to  cross  over  lo  the  sotilh  side  of  Wady  Sor^r,  uhich  could 
be  done  in  half  an  hour,  and  having  taken  ihc  place,  they  could 
easily  return  to  Makkedah,  where  the  camp 
appears  to  have  been  established  for  the 
night. 

Yehna  fteem^  to  have  had  an  ^xtniorHin;ir^i- 
\"aricty   of   names  —  JabnccI,  Jabneh.  Jamnia, 
Libnah,  and    now 
Vebna. 

Yes;  and  in  the 
book  of  Judith  it 
is  called  Jcmnaan. 
Captain  C  Warren 
gives  nvclvc  dif- 
ferent form^of  the 
name,  and  idcnti- 
6cs  them  all  with 
thi^  place,  though 
he  spdis  it  Ibna. 
The  Cnisadcf'^ 
called  it  Ibclin,  or 
Jcbelin,  and  its 
history  and  fort- 
unes have  aUo  been  varied  and  remarkable,  Bui  vrc  are  at  the 
place  iiscif— at  least  this  i,**  Vebna. 

It  is  certainly  a  sorry.looking  villaRC  to  be  the  heir  of  so  much 
history  and  so  many  respectable  names. 

\Vc  see  it  under  great  dmdvantaije  in  this  blasting:  sirocco: 
but,  in  addition  to  ils  historical  celebrity,  it  has  always  been  a 
flourishing  agricultural  village,  and  is  so  to  this  day. 

The  ancient  foriificalions  of  Ycbna  have  all  dUnppcnred,  and 
the  only  edifices  of  any  importance  are  the  partially  dilapidated 
mosks.  The  main  one  occupies  an  elevated  position  ;ibove  the 
village,  which  local  tniditton  *a.ys  was  once  a  Christian  church,  and 
i%  chiefly  rcmarkibte  for  its  minaret,  now  in  ruin^,  but  which  must 
have  resembled  the  tower  at   Ramlch,     An  Arabic  inr.cnption  on 
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tlic  minaret  in<)icatci  thnt  it  u'A5  built  in  the  ^vcn  hundred  and 
cight>''ciKl»th  year  of  the  Moslem  era.  or  about  the  dose  of  the 
fourteenth  ccntur>'*  But  thoui^h  %o  recently  erected,  the  materials 
protubly  belonged  to  more  ancient  stnictures*  Licutciiart  Condcr 
says  that  the  inttrior  length  i%  forty*ninc  feet.  nr\d  tht*  width  thirty- 
two  feel.  It  has  the  ordinary"  kiblch.  or  Moslem  praycr-nichc,  on 
the  louth  «ide;  but  the  tradition  that  it  wa,s  originally  a  church 
can  scarcely  be  truc^if  its  erection  was  so  recent  as  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Ycbna  had  at 
that  time  a  ChriAiian  population  fiufficicnily  numerou-H  to  call  for 
such  an  edifrce.  Lieutemmt  Conder  discovered  two  inscriptions  on 
the  walls  of  a  mosk.  called  Abu  Harireh,  situated  on  the  west  of 
the  village,  one  of  which  h^  the  name  of  Hibars,  the  celebrated 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  with  673  \M  ;is  the  date:  and  iKe  other  date. 
693,  has  the  name  of  Melck  c!  Mansur  KaUwun-  Neither  of  these 
mo»lc3  claim  any  pretentions  to  aKhitcctural  beauty,  and  both  arc 
evidently  of  Saracenic  origin* 

The  ancient  inhabitants  mu^t  have  had  temples  and  idols  in 
abundance:  for  when  Judai  Maccabeus  had  overthrown  Gorgia^. 
he  found,  under  the  coats  of  every  one  that  woa  $bin,  thingii  con- 
secrated to  the  idola  of  the  Jamnites.  Then  evcr>'  man  saw  that 
thi*  wa*»  the  cause  for  which  they  were  sUin/  Strabo  say»  thai 
Janiiii;!  and  itt*  vicinity  wtrc  mj  (leii?icly  iiihabitL-d  thai  it  sent  forth 
forty  thousand  armed  men.  Pliny  speakt«  of  two  Jamnias— the  one 
before  us,  and  another  on  the  seaboard.  This  last  is  mentioned  in 
Z  Maccab<:es  xti.  9 ;  and  Juda»  Ls  ^itd  to  have  set  lire  to  the  haven 
and  the  navy,  so  that  the  light  of  the  Are  was  seen  at  Jerui^lem! 

The  sea  is  about  three  miles  distant,  but  the  harbor  has  entirely 
disappeared.  On  tlic  ^hi>re  near  Tell  Rubin  are  i^mc  traces  of 
ancient  fortifications,  erected  to  defend  tlie  harbor,  which  appears 
to  have  beet  a  place  of  importance  in  the  days  of  JamnJa's  pros- 
perity. All  Mie  Philijiiine  cities  along  the  coa^sl — Ashdod,  Askelon, 
Ga^a — appc;<r  to  h»vc  had  similar  h;LVc-nc,  called  Majuma;  but  the^^ 
have  been  swept  away,  and  from  Jaffa  to  the  confines  of  Rgypl  there 
ianot  now  a  single  harbor  where  even  a  native  boat  can  6nd  shcUer, 

Fruijn  Ycbna  tu  Jaffa  \i%  three  h^ura  and  a  half.     Comin|{  thi:i 
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way,  the  roticl  leads  tlirough  fniit'Orchards  (or  niorc  than  half  an 
hour,  and  then  kccp^  along  the  border  of  vast  downs  of  white  sand 
(or  nearly  two  hour?,  lo  Wady  H^ncin.  in  which  are  traces  of  an- 
cient buildings  at  different  places.  The  remains  of  SOrafcnd  arc 
up  that  valley  to  the  north-cast ;  and  the  wady  descends  to  the  sea 
on  the  north  side  of  TcU  Rubin,  where  is  also  a  wely  of  the  *anic 
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name.  A  eonsiderable  ridf:;e  extCTid^  back  eastwards^  spreading  out 
m  different  directions:  and  between  it  and  Yebna  is  a  deep  valley, 
throiif^h  the  centre  of  which  descends  the  brook  of  Wady  SfirAr, 
which  tumsi  to  tlie  north-wei;t  bc3o\v  Ycbn^  and  tlicn  unites  with 
Wady  Hancio  near  Tell  Rubin. 

Yebna  is  ^ttiated    on  aiid  about   a   hill,  which    declines  west- 
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ward*  tovrardti  ihc  sea;  and  it  may  coitcain  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, all  Moslems,  and  all  tfivcn  to  aflrieuhurc,  Thctr  tcrriior>- 
is  Large  and  of  surpassing  fcrtiHly.  Steam -|>loui^]i4  uonld  work 
wonders  in  tho  pLitr  of  Phi]isti;i:  and  the  tinic  mti!it  come  when 
they»  or  sotncthing  else  better  adapted  to  the  character  of  thU 
country,  uill  take  the  plac«  of  the  rude  nativi;  ploughs  whieh 
have  been  m  u>c  from  patri.irchal  timci  down  to  the  present  day. 
But,  even  with  this  impcKett  mode  of  cultivation,  the  harvests  of 
Ytbna  arc  very  abundant.  When  [  passed  this  way  cnrly  in  June, 
many  years  ago.  there  were  hundreds  of  men.  women,  y.mi  chttdren 
reaping,  gleaning,  and  carrying  the  grain  to  their  j^at  threshing- 
floors.  Long  lines  of  camels,  bearing  on  their  backs  burdens  of 
unthrcshed  wheal  larger  than  ihciTiselve*,  were  slowly  eonvcrging 
to  the  villa(£e  from  every  part  of  the  plain;  and  the  grain  lay  on 
the  threshing-floor  in  hc^ips  moLintain-hlgh. 

Some  VL-T^^  intercepting  incidents  tn  Biblical  histoiy  are  assoeiatcd 
with  thre^hiiig.^f1oors.  It  was  at  the?  threshing-floor  of  At-id  that 
the  ion*  of  Jacob  made  that  "sore  lamentation"  for  their  father: 
•'wherefore  tbe  aimc  of  it  wo.^  called  Abcl-miKraim/'  because  it 
wM  "a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egj'ptian*."'  Gideon  was  "thresh- 
hig  whcdt  by  the  wiiie-prcss>lo  hide  it  from  the  Midianitcn/*  when 
"the  angel  of  the  Lord  :ip|ieaTcd  uni<j  him,  and  looked  tpon  him, 
and  3aid,  Go  in  this  ihy  inig1it,aiid  thuu  ^h^it  save  Israel  from  the 
hand  of  llic  Mtdianites:  have  not  1  sent  thee?"'  "And  when  the 
angel  stretchtrd  out  his  hand  upon  Jerusalem  to  dcstnny  it,  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the 
people,  It  is  enough;  stay  now  thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  was  by  the  thresh ing-pUcc  of  Araunah  the  Jebusile.  And 
Gad  came  that  day  to  David,  and  said  unto  him.  Go  up.  rear  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  ihc  Jcbu- 
ftite/''  And  thus  it  came  to  paw  that  upon  thit  threshing-floor  wzi% 
erected,  in  process  of  time,  that  temple  to  which  the  people  of  Uracl 
went  up  to  worship  God  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  common  mode  of  threshing  is  with  the  ordin.\ry  mowrcj, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  flout  by  u  yoke  of  oxen,  unlil  not  only  the 
grain  is  shelled  out,  but  the  straw  itseU  is  grounJ  into  diaft.    To 
■  Ccn-U  ID.  II.  *  Judg-ii-  11-14-  *  i  Sjlki.  3uiv,  i6*tS. 
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and  cx-ictly  ai;  ihcy  were,  from  a  period  "  to  which  the  memory  of 
cntin  ninncth  not  to  the  contrary/*  In  very  many  casc»  the  topo< 
gra|>liical  coniiitions  of  the  -Mtci  nccc?L^aHty  decided  the  place  of  the 
thn:dimg-noor><  It  must  be  ^n  onc>i:L-u]>icd  spot  noar  tlic  outside 
of  the  village,  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  suffi- 
ciently lar^e  for  one  or  more  of  these  floors.  Ucnemlly  there  ;irc 
several  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  construction  of  the  floors  is  very  simple.  A  circular  space, 
from  tiiirty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  is  wade  level,  if  not  naturally 
so,  and  the  ground  is  i^moothed  o(T  and  beaten  solid,  that  the  earth 
may  not  mingle  with  the  grain  in  Ihrcfthing.  In  time  the  floors. 
cHpeeially  on  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a  lough,  lurtl  Nward, 
the  prettiest,  and  often  the  only,  green  plot*  about  tho  vTllnge.  and 
there  the  traveller  delights  to  pitch  his  lent-  Daniel  calls  ihcm 
summer  threshing-floor*;  and  thi?  t,i  the  mortt  appropriate  name  for 
them,  sf nee  they  ^rc  only  used   in  thnt  seaM>n  of  the  year.      The 
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entire  harvest  i#  brought  to  them,  and  there  threshed  and  win- 
nowed, and  the  different  products  arc  then  transferred  to  their  re- 
spective places.     In  laigc  villages  this  work  is  prolonged  for  several 


the  threshing  is  in  full  opcr.i 
lion,  the  scene  h  both  pictii- 
re«quc  ni>d  emincnily  Oricntnl 
The  Egj'ptian  mowrcj  is 
quite    different,  having    rollera 

which  revolve  on  the  grAin,  And  the  driver  h.i»  a  ^at  upon  it,  which 
\%  certainly  more  coinfoaable.  In  the  plains  of  JIamaih  I  »avr  this 
machino  hnprovcd  by  having  circular  saws  ailachcd  to  ihe  rollers. 
It  is  to  this  instnimcntt  1  suppose,  that  l^tiah  refers  in  the  forty- 
first  chapter  of  hU  prophecies:  "  UcboW,  I  will  make  tbcc  a  new 
sharp  ihre^Uing  instrument  having  tccih:  thou  shall  thresh  the 
mounuins  and  beat  them  small,  and  shah  make  the  hilU  as  chafl.*** 

'  In-zIL  IS* 
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This  pjts-sagc  has  several  Allusions  which  residents  in  this  country 
can  rcidily  understand. 

The  sacred  writcre  «ipcak  of  treading  out  the  com.  Is  thi^  itioile 
fftill  practised  by  these  farmers  of  riiili<^tiA? 

On  !E<7m€  floors  here  at  Ycbna.  for  example,  there  was  no  ma- 
chine of  -iny  kind;  but  boyn  rode  or  drove  howc*,  donkc)-^,  and 
oxen,  cither  separately  or  yoked  together,  round  upon  tlic  grain  ;  and 
it  wa%  thiK,  in  |Mit,  which  niailc  the  scene  40  peculiar.     Some  ran 
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from  lisft  to  right,  and  others  the  reverse:  and  no  one  continued 
long  in  the  ftamc  direction,  but  cban^ed  every  few  mmute^,  to  keep 
the  untm^]-^  from  becamtng  diz^y;  while  some  ^ovight  to  secure  the 
same  result  by  fa-stcning:  blinders  over  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered 
animals;  and  this  praciicc  prevails  especially  in  Egypt. 

The  command  of  Mosei  not  to  miu/lc  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn  is  literally  obeyed  to  this  day  by  most  fanners,  and 
you  often  sec  the  Dxen  eating  from  the  floor  a^  the>*  go  round. 
There  are  niggardly  peasants,  however,  who  do  muzzle  the  ox — 
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enough  to  :iihow  the  need  of  the  command ;  2nd  Paul  intinn;ite:« 
that  there  were  some  such  in  the  Church  In  his  day:  "Doth  God 
take  care  (or  oxen?  Or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakcs?  For 
our  sake*,  no  doubt,  this  h  written:  that  he  that  plougheth  should 
plough  tn  hope:  and  that  he  ih^t  thrcsheth  in  hope  should  be  par* 
takrr  of  his  hope."' 

The  Hebrew  poeti  often  alludt;  to  the  uhirluind  that  sweeps 
away  the  chaff  froir  the  Kumircr  thrcshingHoof.  Job,  aho,  had  wit^ 
nc8scd  the  boisterous  behavior  of  these  winds  in  bia  native  Hau- 
ran.  where  both  they  and  the  chalT  they  carry  iXWAy  abound;  Mid 
hence  hi*  threatening;  to  the  utckcd,  u|>on  whom  "God  distributcth 
sorrows  in  his  anger.  They  are  as  stubble  before  the  wind,  and  as 
chaff  that  the  storm  eonicth  away/^ 

Elihu  says, "  The  whirlwind  cometh  out  of  the  south/'  U  that 
still  the  ca->e? 

According  to  my  experience,  it  is.  and  also  that  "  fair  weather 
cometh  out  of  the  north/"  There  is  in  both  statements  an  indi- 
cation that  the  author  of  ihcni  dwell  in  the  "south  country/'  in 
which  these  phenomena  arr  mo«t  frequently  witnes.<4'd,  and  where 
1  have  myself  looked  earnestly  northwards  for  nlicf  from  pcrec* 
vering  nnd  rclentleaa  rain.  With  regard  to  whirlt^inda,  there  1^ 
something  !n  the  niAnncr  in  which  they  catch  up  the  ch.ifT^  and 
whirl  it  hither  and  thither,  over  hill  and  plain  ^nd  tborn-hcdgc>  in 
a  sort  of  manifest  fur^\  that  vividly  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
Hebrew  poet**,  For  example,  in  the  first  Psalm,  or  the  thirty-fifth, 
or  the  CLghly-lhird,  or  in  Isaiah  xvii.  or  xxix,.  or  hlosea  xiii.,  and 
eUewhcrc.  cvcr>'  incident  is  noticed  which  could  intensify  the  dc* 
stniction  denounced  agsiinst  the  ungodly  "a-*  chaff  of  the  moun- 
tain, chased  by  the  wind,  and  driven  out  of  the  floor  by  the  whirl* 
wind/"  These  whirU^ind.s  arc  extremely  common,  and  very  curi- 
ous. Without  warning  or  apparent  cause,  they  Atari  up  suddenly, 
as  if  by  magic  or  spirit  influence,  and  rush  furiously  onwards,  swoop- 
ing du4t  nnd  chaff  up  to  the  clouJ?i  in  their  wtld  careef- 

Thc  intention  of  the  farmer  is  to  grind  down  his  unthre^hed 
grain  to  chaff,  and  much  of  it  is  reduced  to  fine  dust,  which  the 
wind  carrier  away.  The  references  to  the  wind  which  drives  oil 
■  I  i^of.  tz.  9^  iol  '  Job  nL  17.  iS*  *  Job  ijavh-  22, 
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the  chaff  are  numerous  in  ihe  Bible,  and  very  forcible.  The  grain, 
OA  it  \&  thrct^hed,  i*i  heaped  up  lit  Hk  centre  of  the  floor,  until  it 
frequently  becomes  a  little  mound,  higher  even  than  the  workmen, 
Thi*  is  p^nicttlarly  Ihc  case  when  there  is  no  wind  for  several  days. 
«inee  the  only  way  adoptrd  to  ^pirate  the  rhaff  from  the*  wheat 
is  to  tosfi  it  up  into  the  air,  when  the  grain  falU  in  one  place,  and 
the  chaff  is  carried  on  to  another. 

Biblical  writers  frequently  mention  ttic  fan  in  connection  with 
its  use  on  the  threshing-floor.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  tlic  thirtieth 
chapter  and  twciity- fourth  verse,  thus  alludes  to  ihc  fan  and  the 
shovel:  "The  oxen  likewise  and  the  young  a*se»  that  ear  the  ground 
shall  cat  clean  provender,  which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the 
shovel  and  with  the  fan;"  and  again,  "Thou  shall  fan  them,  and  the 
wind  Jthall  carry  them  away,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them/" 
Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  Lord  saith,  **I  will  fan 
them  with  a 
fan  in  the 
gates  of  the 
land;""  and 
of  Babylon, 
"  1  will  raise 
up  a  dcslroy- 
in^  wind ; 
and  will  send 
unto  Babylon  fanner* 
that  shali  fan  her,  and 
«hatl  empty  her  land."' 
John  the  Baptist  says, "  He  that 
Cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
than    I  :    he   shall    baptize  you 

with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  (ire;  whoiAC  fan  is  in  hiit  hand,  and 
he  will  thoroughly  ptirgi^  hU  floor,  ;ind  gather  hU  wtirat  into  the 
gamer;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unqucnch.-iblc  fire.'"'  Is 
the  fan  row  seen  on  the  thretshlng-Hoon*  of  thc^c  Palestinian  farm* 
crs.  and  what  i^  it  like? 

It  b  a  wooden  shovel,  generally  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length 
<  Ux  lU.  16.       ■  Jcr.  IV,  J,        >  Jer.  li  I.  L        *  MaU-  iiL  it,  ij ;  Lokc  iii.  i«,  17. 
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and  one  foot  broad,  uith  a  handle  sufficiently  long  for  convenient 
u*^.  In  Isninh  tcxtc.  24  both  the  shovel  and  the  fan  are  mentioned 
as  if  the>^  ft-cro  different  instruments:  but  I  think  lite  Arubic  trans- 
lation  gives  the  true  rendering.  The  word  there  translated  shovel 
prob.iWy  mcanft  pitchfork,  ami  both  arc  in  common  use  throughout 
thi*  crtuTitr>",  the  fork  to  turn  the  grain  whilt  the  threshinj;  i^  in 
progress,  and  ;i1b<>  to  losA  up  the  mingled  contents,  )n  the  fin;t  in- 
stance,  to  the  wind  But  when  the  chaR  It  mostly  separated  from 
the  wheat,  the  fork  is  practically  u:iclci:t,  and  resort  must  be  had  to 
llie  fan.  by  wliicU  the  (inor  is  further  purged  from  L-^trth,  gravel, 
and  otlier  impurities. 

1  never  pa^^s  through  this  rude  Moslem  vllbge  of  Vcbna  without 
recalling  «ome  curiou;«  fact^s  in  its  histor>-,  irrom  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  ccnlur>*  Vebna  became  the  centre  of  Uebrev  learning, 
and  after  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  temple  by  Titus,  in 
A.D.  70,  this  irnignificant  town  here  in  the  centre  of  PhiliMia  was 
exalted  into  a  second  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  Gamaliel  the 
grandson  of  Hillel.  transfcrrctl  hither  from  Jerus,ilcm  the  theologi- 
cal college  of  the  Jew*,  even  hrfore  the  tle<tnietion  of  the  temple. 
After  that  eaUmity  the  Sanhedrim  was  convened  here,  and  Vebna 
was  for  a  time  both  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  Hither  resorted  the  wiic:^t  i>f  their  sage*,  to  teach  and 
lecture  to  the  young  riibbic^.  gathered  here  from  ,ill  part^  of  the 
world,  whither  the  Jew^  were  dispersed.  If  wc:  are  to  believe  ;iny* 
thing  transmitted  to  after  ages  through  the  "tradition  of  the 
elders,"  there  mtist  h,tve  been  at  that  time  a  large  Jewish  popula- 
tion on  this  plain  of  Phttistia,  This  at  least  accords  with  what  is 
said  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Acts  about  the  labors  of  Peter  in  this 
neighborhood.  "The  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda/'  and  all  they 
that  dwell  at  Saron.  tvho  saw  the  miraculous  healing  of  Kneas,' 
were  Jew's:  and  so  were  Simon  the  tanner. and  Tabitha;  for  Peter 
had  not  yet  Icamcd  ''  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  but 
Klill  believed  that  it  wa*  "an  unl.twful  thing  for  a  man  that  i«  a 
Jew  to  keep  company,  or  come  uiilo  nne  of  another  nation/'*  We 
arc  thus  enabled  to  modify  the  cxaggvratioiu  of  Jo«ephuft  in  regard 
to  the  total  destruction  at  that  time  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  MuUi* 
'  Act*  lJc:3^V  '  **<■  *'»*^34" 
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tudca  must  have  escaped,  not  only  in  thin  region  but  elsewhere,  or 
the  college  and  the  Sanhedrim  at  Wbna  arc  mere  f;tblcs.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity.  T  am  glad  to  bolicvc  that  the  slaughter  of  iho 
Jew«  was  mainly  limited  to  Jerusalem  and  :k  few  other  places,  and 
that,  a«  in  mo!;t  modem  matt»acrcs,  the  larger  pjtrt  of  the  popula- 
tion did  not  perish. 

Was  this  Gamaliel  the  celebrated  teacher  at  whose  feet  Paul 
M4y4  he  vsas  brought  up,  "and  taught  accor^in^  to  the  |ierfcct  man- 
ner of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  was  zealoufi  toward  God  7" 

'lliB  is  the  common  opinion  ;  and  it  was  he  al^o  who  gave  the 
cautious  and  humane  advice  to  the  Sanhedrim  in  JuTusalem,  record- 
ed in  the  fifth  of  Acts,  whereby  the  apostles  were  "let  go"  after 
they  had  t>cen  beaten.*  The  tradition  id  more  doubtful  that  his 
fathLT  Simeon  u-;ls  that  ju*4l  and  devout  man  who  took  up  in  his 
arms  the  infant  Jesus,  and  said,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  *cen  thy  salvation."' 
Even  thi«  may  l>e  trucr^  for  Simeon,  aoji  of  Hillrl,  muiit  have  then 
been  an  old  man.  \Vc  have  now  said  enough  to  invest  Ycbna 
with  more  intcrc;^t  than  its  present  tutnbtc-down  appearance  would 
entitle  it- 

Thc  IVutin^crian  Tables  make  the  distance  between  Ycbna  and 
Esdi^d.  the  ancient  Ashdod,  to  be  ten  miles,  and  wc  shall  find  it 
two  hour*  and  a  half  fair  fichng  over  the  level  plain.  Here  i*  a 
deep  channel  coming  down  towards  the  sea,  with  a  bridge  over  it, 
for  which  I  have  no  name  but  that  of  Wady  EsdOd.  In  the  plain 
above  it  has  various  branches,  one  of  which  paitscs  down  by  a  ruin 
called  Mukhajtin,  and  another  comes  from  el  Mc^miyeli,  two  hours 
east  of  E^dild,  Where  it  enters  the  plain  from  the  hills  of  Judaea 
it  is  called  Wady  es  Sont,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  valley  of  RIah, 
in  which  David  slew  Goliath.  Sflnt  means  the  acacia,  and  Flah  the 
terebinth;  and  both  name*  wert'  proljAbly  given  to  the  valley  on 
account  of  the  number  of  these  trees  that  grew  in  it. 

1  am  glad  the  day's  ride  i*  nearly  over,  and  hope  our  tcm  will 
be  under  the  >hady  trccn  near  the  large  ruined  khilii  of  KftdOd,  on 
the  west  of  the  village,  for  there  alone  we  shall  find  refuge  fnjm 
this  pcr^cuting  wind< 

*  Act!  xjiii.  i,  *  Act*  T,  3f-49b  '  Lokc  li.  29. 
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There  seem  to  be  cxtcnnvc 
orchards  and  lai^c  groves  of  syca- 
more about  E^di^d,  but  the  :^nd 
ft-^WiP'wSSjt^  ^/WC        'ronfi  tbc  shore  comes  quite  up  to 

Ye«;  and  at  no  dutant  my  it 
will  entirely  overwhelm  tt,  and  Ashdod  will  then  be  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  barren  moving  sand.  The  tiiic.  however.  U  protected  by 
those  grovcn,  which  break  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  is  further 
TthcltereJ  by  ;Ln  artificial  tell,  on  the  cai^tcrn  side  of  which  ttiu:st  of 
the  houses  arc  built.  The  tell  wis  probably  the  acropolis  of  the 
old  city. 

Hot  as  it  is.  1  must  take  a  stroll  round  this  ancient  capital  o( 
the  Philistines, 

As  you  like:  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  on  foimer  occasions 
to  dispense  uith  a  further  survey  in  such  air  as  this. 


April  I4lh.    Evening 
Well,  ynu  anr  coon  .<at^died.     Did  yon  Rnd  the  m;irh]<^  cnhimns 
of  the  temple  of  Dagon,  or  the  grasny  hill  mentioned  by  Volncy  ? 

I  saw  nothing  ancient,  and  think  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
bt  seen  except  a  few  old  stone  buildings  »towed  avray  amongst  the 
wretched  mud  hovels,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  exammcd.     The  people^ 
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too,  are  so  ru<lc,  itiat  I  ^'a^  glad  to  ct^ape  from  their  impertinent 
curiosity.  The  village  U  surrounded  by  impenetrable  hedges  of 
eactu»,  and  overshadowed  by  sycamores  and  other  trees,  which  tm* 
pari  to  it  a  i^nj^vtlar  aspect,  I  saw,  also,  camels  drawing  up  water 
from  <^Gcp  welh  with  the-  Persian  watcr.wrhcct.  The  plain  eastwards 
aeeiru  boundless^  and  well  cultivated,  Thia  i^  the  extent  of  my 
dt^covcricA^  and  tlii^rc  i«  more  evidence  of  antiquity  ;Lt  this  old 
khftn  than  an>'whcrc  elac  about  Ashdod. 

You  have  cnumcidtcd  nearly  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  uiid 
we  CAnnot  do  better  jUTtt  now  than  discuss  our  dinner,  which  has 
been  waiting  this  last  haJf-liour. 

What  doc^  Zcchariah  mean  when  he:  says  that  a  bastard  ^hall 
dwell  in  AshdodP 

Complete  ihe  quotation,  and  the  idea  becomes  sufficiently  evi- 
dent —'^  and  I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Fhtiiatines."  No  stronger 
expression  of  contempt  could  be  selected  by  the  prophet,  for  a  law 
of  Moses  dcelara^i  that  "a  bastard  ahall  not  enter  into  the  ccn^irc- 
gation  of  tin;  Lo«l ;  even  to  hi*  icnth  generation  «hall  ht  not  cnier 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord/''  Zcchariah,  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter, to  which  your  allusion  refers,  foretells  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  PhilMtinc  people  and  thctr  power.  "The  king  aliall  peririh  from 
Gaj?^.  and  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited  ;"  and  Ckron  ^haU  be  4ft 
a  Jebusite.'  That  is  as  one  of  those  tribes  doomed  lo  extermina* 
tioii  fcr  their  iniquities.  The  present  condition  of  these  cities  fultiU, 
in  a  remarkable  mrinner,  these  inspired  predictions.  The  kin|^  has 
long  :Mncc  perished  from  Gaza,  Ashkelon  h  not  inhabited,  and  the 
pride  :>f  the  Philistines  ha*^  been  utterly  cut  off  from  Ai^hdod.  And 
yet  I  would  not  imply  that  Ashdod,  even  in  ruins,  U  destitute  of 
interest.  Thi^  hi^h  and  ample  mound,  I  suspect,  constituted  that 
impreenahlc  acropolis  which  it  took  P^ammctichus  of  Egypt  twen* 
ty*nine  years  to  subdue,  Herodotus  say^  this  was  the  longest  siege 
that  any  city  ever  sustained.'  Ashdod.likc  Jamnia^  had  a  port, 
which,  like  that  al!io.  ha::  entirely  di^ppeared.  The  ;&ca  ts  some 
three  miles  diiittint,  and  the  inter\'cning  .*«pacc  is  a  desert  of  mov- 
ing &and,  which  ha^  now  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  »ee  what  vicissitudes  this  city  of  Dagon  has  passed 
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through,  and  on  what  occasions  it  has  pliycd  a  part  in  the  great 
(Innia  of  hntorj',  you  can  consult  Jo*hu;i,  and  i  Samuel,  and  2 
Cliruniclc?;,  and  Nchvmiah.  and  Luki:.  who  calls  it  Azotus  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Acts,'  and  the  Maccabees,  and  JosephuH,  who  often 
mention  it-  The  Greek  and  Roman  historians  and  geognphcr^ 
K|H;a)c  o(  it,  as  do  also  Euscbius,  Jerome,  and  other  Christian  hlher*, 
imHcf  the  <wLmc  name.  It  figures  largely  in  the  Cfvisades,  and.  in* 
deed,  in  nearly  all  other  vnr*  thnt  have  evtrr  d«M4obted  the  country 
of  the  Phih'Mincn.  Thin  long  and  eventful  story  proctaim^  its  in- 
herent importance  and  the  tenacity  of  its  life;  but  it  has  finally 
fallen  under  the  heavy  "  burden  "  of  prophecy,  and  sunk  to  the 
mhcmble  village  from  which  you  have  juftt  escaped* 

The  statements  of  Herodotus  appear  to  mc  somewhat  perplex* 
ing.  if  not  incredible.  The  ^ite  has  no  natural  defences,  nor  are 
there  any  visible  trace*  of  those  foriificalions  which  w  long  resisted 
the  attacks  of  Egypt's  military*  power  and  skill.  Besides,  Uziiah 
conquered  Ashdod  in  a  sii^c  campaign,  broke  down  her  wallfi,  and 
built  ciije«  in  the  surrounding  tcrritor>-  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  lime  of  rsamraetichus.  It  was  again  captured  by  the 
AsAyrians,  I1.1:.  710.  as  we  learn  from  the  twenitcth  chapter  of  Isaiah^ 
during  that  fnva*ion.  I  «uppoii^,  when  Turlan,  R;ib«an«.  and  Rab- 
fthjikvh  were  S4:ni  from  Lachi>Ji  lo  deliver  the  haughty  and  bla:=phG' 
mous  message  of  their  master  to  King  Hczckiah,  as  recorded  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  3  Kings.  In  view  of  thcM:  fact^  1  find  it 
dilTictiU  to  believe  that  in  levi  than  a  hundred  yearn  after  this  la^ 
invasion  the  city  had  again  become  so  wealthy,  and  the  fortifica* 
tions  so  impa-gnable.  35  to  sustain  the  longest  siege  on  record,  con- 
ducted  by  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  that  age- 

1  am  not  "careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter." nor  to  defend 
all  the  anecdotes  and  fabk-s  of  that  chatt>\  vci>'  entertaining,  and 
generally  accurate  historian.  But  the  walls  of  Ashdod  were  proba- 
bly made  of  crude  brick.  They  may  have  been  enormoufJy  thick, 
and  haxx  included  a  considerable  area  of  this  fertile  plain,  so  that 
fhe  besieged  could  noc  only  obtain  abundance  of  water  from  their 
wells,  but  even  nd^  large  quantitie*  of  fruit  and  \-egetablei.  Such 
waW^  when  neglected,  would,  of  course.  «oon  crumble  back  to  dust 

'  Johk  K*.  4i4h  471  t  Sank  T4  H'  i  1  Cbtoa  «x*l  6;  XcIl  xtiL  j^  t^;  Act*  im  4^ 
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and  disappear.  What  other  circumstances  ihcx  may  have  been 
tthich  coiitd  render  m>  protracted  a  resistance  pcssibic  I  know  not, 
nor  need  uc  $top  to  inquire.  The  surrounding  country  in  not  only 
fertile,  but  IS.  even  now.  crowded  with  flourishinfi  villages,  more  so 
than  any  part  of  Phtli^ll^.  I  once  came  from  L4tr6n  diagonally 
acrOM  the  country  to  tliii;  pLice  in  a  htllc  more  tlun  »ix  hours. 
The  whole  distance  must  b^:  about  twenty-five  miles,  for  I  rode 
ftat.  Kor  tUe  finl  hour  and  a  half  the  country  w«i3  diversified  by 
alternate  Uil  valley?^  and  low  rocky  spunt  fn>iii  the  ttiaui)L;i]ns  west 
of  *Ain  csh  Shcms,  Lcavirs;  Klmlda  on  a  hi^h  hill  a  little  to  the 
r^ht,  i  crossed  the  brook  Maruba— a  name  for  that  part  of  Wady 
Sdrir— and,  after  following  down  \U  reedy  bank  for  a  mile,  1 
left  it  where  it  inclines  lo  the  north-west,  and,  riding  nearly  two 
hours  farther,  through  iin  ocean  of  ripe  wheat,  came  to  el  ilesmlyeh 
just  as  the  sun  set.  Thi:re  1  pitched  for  the  ni^ht.  It  is  a  Ian?c 
agricultura]  village  of  mud  hoveU.  packed  together  like  stacks  in  a 
barn-yard,  :ind  nearly  concealed  by  mounds  of  manure  rm  all  »\de^ 
of  it. 

During  the  night  a  dense  fog  settled  down  flat  upon  the  face 
of  the  plain,  through  which  you  could  not  »cc  ten  step^;  and  the 
Kcne  in  the  tuommg  ^ns  cxtraordin.iiy  and  highly  exciting,  Rc- 
fore  It  was  U^ht  the  vilU^c  was  all  abuzi,  like  a  beehive-  Torth 
issued  party  after  party,  dnving  cameLs,  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
cows,  sheep.  goat<.  and  even  poultry  before  them.  To  every  body 
and  thing  there  was  a  separate  call,  and  the  roar  and  uproar  were 
prodigious.  'Hie  parties!  separated  in  all  directions  out  on  the 
plain,  shouting,  for  the  <Amc  reason  that  steamers  whistle,  blow 
boms,  and  ring  bells  in  foggj*  weather.  Ere  long  all  disappeared 
in  the  dense  mist,  and  the  thousand-tongued  hubbub  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Taking  a  guide  from  el  Mesmiyeti,  \vc  set  out 
(or  Rsdud.  directing  our  course  a  little  north  of  west.  It  was  a 
strange  ride,  for,  during  the  gray  and  misty  dawn,  wc  saw  eameU 
in  the  air,  and  "men  as  trees  Mulking,*'  and  often  heard  all  sort*; 
of  noises  about  us  without  seeing  anything.  At  lengthy  a  sea- 
breeze  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  sun,  the  fog  began  to  n^te 
and  wheel  ^ibout  hither  and  thither  in  fantastic  evoIulionsL,  until,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  we  came  out  iito  the  clear  Hght  of  day  near 
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VAsdr.  That  village  is  seated  at  the  south  cikI  o[  a  high  rid^c.  is 
better  built,  and  ha*  more  trees  about  it  (ban  cl  Mesmiych,  but  is 
not  so  pupulous.  Turning  somewhat  to  the  south  of  we^t,  we 
came  in  half  an  hour  to  Bataniych  csh  Shnrkiych,and  thence  to  Ba- 
taniycrh  cl  Ghflrbiyeh.  and  from  this  last  to  EsdAd--two  hour^  and 
a  half  in  all  from  cl  Mcsmlyeh,  through  a  country  as  fertile  a5  it  a 
beautiful. 

The  account  of  )^ur  riHc  through  the  fckg  reminded  me  of  a  pas- 
sage in  li^Aiah,  tihcrc  the  Lord  says,  *'  I  will  take  my  rc^,  and  I  will 
eon»tdcr  in  my  dwcIling-pUcc  like  a  clear  hc^t  upon  herbs,  and  like 
a  cloud  of  dew  in  tlic  heat  of  luncM.*" 

This  latter  comparison  I  have  no  doubt  was  suggested  by  v>nie 
such  cloud  as  that  which  I  have  dc^nbcd.  In  the  momint;  it 
absolutely  reposed  upon  the  va*t  har\-cst-field  of  Fhilistia,  lying  on 
the  com  serene  and  quiet  as  infancy  asleep.  1  have  never  seen 
such  a  cloud  in  this  country  except  "in  the  heat  of  harvest."  To 
exactly  what  natural  phenomenon  the  puetic  prophet  refers  in  the 
preceding  clause  is  doubtful;  "like  a  clear  heat  upon  herbs'"  is 
scarcely  intclU^ble  in  this  connection.  I  at  least  have  noticed 
nothing  of  ihi^  kind  which  could  suggeM  the  thought  of  repo^^e  and 
iTiedil.it;on,  Nor  doc^  it  improvr  the  matter  t<^  read,  "like  a  clear 
heat  aficr  rainT  as  it  Li  in  the  marpn.  The  Hebrew  itself  is  ob- 
seure,  but  in  the  Arabic  it  ift  "like  the  shining  light  of  noonday/' 
This  is  very  »uggc:«tivc  of  retirement  to  towc  cool,  quiet  place  of 
re^t,  And  there  axe  muny  references  to  it  in  other  passa^^es  of  the 
Bible.  I  liax'c  often  been  struck  with  the  quietude  of  sultry  noon. 
The  feeble  breeze  clumbers  amongst  the  tree-tops,  and  ihe  rery 
shadows  appear  stationar>-  and  dreamy.  If  the  allusion  is  to  these 
phenomena,  it  is  very  expressive  indeed. 

It  i^  during  »uch  rides  that  one  sees  life  as  it  is  in  Philistia. 
When  the  fog  disperacd  the  whole  plain  appeared  to  be  dotted  over 
with  har%-csting  parties.  Alt  seemed  to  be  in  good-humor,  enjoxing 
the  cool  air  of  the  morning.  There  w-as  singing  alone  and  in  chorus, 
incessant  talking,  and  laughing  long  and  loud. 

The  grain  is  not  bound  in  sheaves,  but  gathered  into  lar^  buD- 
dle«.    Two  of  the^fic,  secured  in  :i  net-work  of  rope,  arc  placed  a 
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few  feet  apart.  A  camel  is  made  to  kneel  down  betwcoi  ihcm, 
llie  bundles  arc  fastened  to  his  paclc-saddle.  and  at  a  signal  from 
the  driver  up  rises  the  patient  bcait,  and  marches  ofT  towards  the 
threshing-floor  nenr  the.  villngt?.  Arrived  There,  ht-  Vnin*!?*  do^-n 
again,  and  i«  Fcljevtjd  of  hU  awkward  load  only  to  repeat  the  same 
operation  alJ  day  Jong,  and  for  many  \*cck5  together,  for  the  Syrian 
barvc^  extends  through  at  leant  two  monthiiL.  On  the  plain  of  Thi- 
li^ia  it  commences  in  April  and  emX^  in  June;  and  Xhh  not  only 
gives  ample  time*  but  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  villagers 
from  the  mountains  can  assist  the  farmers  on  the  plain,  since  their 
own  crops  are  not  yet  ripe.  I  wa*  struck  with  this  fact  whirn  at 
el  Mesmiych.  Several  Christians  from  Bethlehem,  who  had  thus 
come  to  reap,  ftpent  the  evening  at  my  tent;  and  one  of  them  ex- 
plained to  me  the  advanta^e^  derived  from  thus  laboring  on  the 
plain,  Ik  not  only  received  wages  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  la- 
bor, but  hifi  children  u-ere  permitted  to  follow  after  them,  and  glean 
on  iheir  own  account,  as  Boaz  allowed  Ruth  to  do  ages  ago  i:i  the 
natJVf*  villagr  i^f  Xhv9C  people. 

In  ihit  ride  through  PhiHstia  i  *aw  many  villages  built  entirely 
of  unburnt  brick;  and  if  it  wa:^  ihU  kind  of  brick  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  required  to  make  in  Cgypt,  the  manufacture  of  them  was 
certainly  dirty  and  slavish  work- 

1  have  carefully  examined  the  business  of  hrickmaking  in  its 
minutest  details — in  Cyjvus,  at  Anttodu  at  Hamath.  and  through- 
out Syria  and  Palestine,  In  all  these  Oriental  regions  a  cftn^idcr- 
aWe  amount  of  tibn,  or  chaff,  i*  tramped  into  the  mortar  with  the 
feet.  In  Eg>'pt,  however,  the  quantity  u^*d  is  much  less,  owing.  1 
suppose,  to  the  tenacious  property  of  the  Nile  mud.  1  inspected 
the  brick*  of  numberless  ancient  buildings  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
— pyramids*  fortifications,  houses,  garden-walls,  and  the  tike — and 
could  nol  understand  how  tho  witliholding  of  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal amount  of  tibn  by  Pharaoh  could  have  proved  ^uch  an  intol- 
erable aggravation  of  the  hard  .'lervice  demanded  ti(  the  llobrews, 
nor  why  they  should  have  been  scattered  abroad  throughout  all 
Egypt  to  gather  stubble — kOsh,  a»  it  is  calk-d  both  in  Hebrew  iind 
Arabic-  Tliis  coarse  har>h  kash  is  never  intermingled  with  the 
mortar,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  bricks  that  I  have  seen,  and  is 
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quite  unfit  for  i^iich  a  purpose.  If  thU  hsid  been  required,  the  poor 
bofldmcn  wouM  have  truly  been  "in  evil  case,  after  it  wa^  said,  Ye 
shall  not  minUti  aught  from  your  bricka  of  your  daily  task."'*  It 
seemed  to  mc  theit^  And  sub»e<|uenl  ob^n'ntion  has  Eeiulcd  to  con- 
firm the  impression,  that  the  kOsh  collected  throughout  all  Eg>'pt 
muHt  have  been  mainly  intended  to  feed  the  &ic»  that  baked  a 
part  of  their  tal<?  of  brickv  I  knotv  it  ik  ;j<(serTe<l  tlut  all  burnt 
brick  found  in  Eg)*pt  iti  of  Roni;in  times,  but  I  am  not  quite  pre* 
pnrtrd  to  admit  this.  The  burning  of  brick  must  have  been  well 
known  in  Ej^ypt,  and  dlK>  the  duperionty,  for  many  ]>uq>o-ic»,  of 
Mich  bnck  ovtr  tlm.^c  nicrety  dried  in  the  sun-  Not  to  mention 
Che  brkks  manufactured  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  we  read 
of  brickkilns  in  tliis  country  in  the  time  of  David;*  and  Jeremiah 
was  commanded  hy  the  Lord  to  hide  great  stones  "in  the  brick- 
kiln, ivliich  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhcs."* 
Thifi  was  centuries  before  the  Romans  had  anything  to  do  with 
Egypt.  The  point  to  be  made  is  thif:  There  were  brickkilns  in 
Eg>'pt  at  an  early  date.  What  kind  of  fuel  was  employed  in 
burning  the  brick  is  now  not  known.  If  it  was  this  kOsh,  the 
amount  consumed  would  be  enormous.  While  ascending  the  Nile 
1  frrf|nrnl1y  s,i\v  hirgt'  mounds  of  <tnw  flo^ilod  dnwn  iht-  river  on 
boat. rafts,  ,ind,  upon  mquiry,  wa*  assured  that  the  greater  part  of 
It  was  to  feed  the  furnaces  oi  the  KhMivc*s  varioss  manufacturing 
caiablis1imcnt».  Subsequently  I  examined  some  of  thcM:  fufnacca; 
find  «t1ttiou)^h  1  did  not  find  any  biickkiln>,  1  did  s<:c  kiUi^  for  burn- 
ing limc^  and  at  one  of  them  1  f^w  a  king  tniin  of  c«iniels  bringing 
fuel  to  it.  The  loads  were  made  up  of  stubble  gathered  from  com- 
fiekh,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  plantations,  and  from  any  and  every 
place  when:  5uch  stubble  could  be  collected,  it  was  chilled  ktish  by 
those  poor  workmen :  the  very  word  used  by  tlie  llebrctt^  on  the 
bank>  of  that  same  river,  to  specify  the  "  stubble '*  which  they  had 
to  gather  throughout  all  the  lard  of  Eg>'pij  just  as  these  "slaves" 
of  "  Effcndina,"  the  modem  Pharaoh,  had  to  gather  their  fuel.  I 
went  into  the  vaulted  room  where  the  men  fed  the  fires,  and  found 
it  hot  to  fiuffocation,  and  was  compelled  to  escape  imtnt-ili^itHy. 
None  but  :i  naked  Egyptian  couM  endure  such  heat. 

I  £md.  V.  i9.  *  S  Sum,  Mil  51.  >  J«t.  jtliii.  1^ 
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Kcm*,  if  the  l^icbrcwfi  were  obliged  to  furni&h  only  a  *LmAll  part 
of  their  daily  task  in  baked  brick?t.  we  can  at  oncf  see  the  intol- 
erable addition  to  their  liaril  service,  if  they  were  compelled  to  go 
through  the  land  gathering  this  amount  of  stubble  wherever  they 
could  find  il.  1  venture.  Therefore,  lo  r^i*e  the  inquiry  whether 
such  m.ny  not  h^vc  been  the  c.ific,  and  also  the  cau»;e  of  their  aggra* 
vatcd  mii^ry. 

Another  thought  occurred  to  mc  while  exiiniinin^  thc^e  kiln^. 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  commanded  to  "lake  handfuU  of  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  and  sprinkle  it  towards  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pha* 
raoh.""*  What  were  these  furnaces?  May  they  not  have  been  for 
barninf;  or  baking  ihe  tale  of  bricks?  At  any  rate,  the  fuel  that 
made  these  ashes  was  probably  this  kOsh  which  the  llcbrcus  were 
compelled  to  collect  throughout  all  the  lami  of  Kgypt.  amidst  the 
sneers,  if  nothing  wor^^e.  of  their  cruel  taskmasters.  There  would 
be  a  terrible,  almost  ironical,  requital,  if  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  of 
afflietion  were  made  to  kindle  "boils  breaking  forth  with  blain^*'" 
npnn  tht-ir  opprc-isor*. 

Bul  tr>  come  back  from  th<*  hypothctieal  to  ascertained  rc.ihiy. 
I  watched  with  great  interest  the  modern  manufacture  of  bricks  iill 
the  way  up  the  Nile.  The  procc-w  wait  very  simple.  The  mortnr 
was  made  by  treading  with  the  feet  the  hl^ck  T&rnl  on  the  bank  or 
the  river  10  the  proper  consistency  for  moulding.  It  was  naturally 
free  from  all  extraneous  matter  that  could  hurt  the  feet,  and,  unless 
driven  by  taskmasters,  the  work  need  not  be  either  slavish  or  severe. 
Only  a  very  little  tibn  was  mixed  with  the  mortar.  The  moulden 
seated  on  the  bank  above  the  river,  had  the  prepared  materials 
brought  to  liim  by  an  assistant,  generally  a  small  boy  or  girl.  But 
one  brick  was  moulded  at  a  time,  in  a  rude  form,  of  the  required 
size :  and  the  mould  was  emptied  and  returned  by  another  assistant, 
who  arranged  the  raw  bricks  on  j^ourd  which  had  been  smoothed 
off,  and  sprinkled  over  with  the  fine  Ju^t  of  Ihc  chafT,  or  ttbn,  to 
prevent  adherence  to  the  ground.  Thi-  brick*  were  then  left  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  and  stacked  away  for  future  um^.  This  was  the  entire 
process,  even  when  the  work  was  for  Effendina,  that  is,  the  Klxi* 
dive,  which  was  very  general!}'  the  ca^r.     The  bricks  were  of  vari- 
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tn  existence  is  almost  inlintte.  connected  wUh  sites  and  structures 
reicbing  back  at  least  to  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  and  may  well 
be  considered  ik^  the  fruit  of  ard  \vitnciiSc>  to  their  bit:cr  Ixtndage. 

Tlie  entire  process  of  brick  miLniifacturc  hm  been  portrayed  on 
the  monnnirnts^  including  the  "  taskmaster?^/' whip  in  hand,  over- 
seeing the  Jaborcrs ;  and  though  in  no  instance  can  the  fifjures  por- 
trayed be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  be  tho^c  of  ni:brctv^,  yet 
they  may  be,  and  these  life-like  pictures  singLilarly  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  narrative  in  the  lifth  chapter  of  Exodus.  \Vjlkin?ion 
say»."*To  meet  with  Hebrews  in  the  sculptures  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected,  since  the  remains  in  that  part  of  tg>pt  where  Ihcy 
lived  have  not  been  preserved :  but  it  Is  curious  to  discover  other 
foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner,  overlooked  by  simi- 
lar '  taskmasters/ and  performing  the  very  same  laboni  as  the  Isra- 
elites dciicrtbcd  in  the  liible;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  representing  bnckm^kers  without  a  feeling  nf  th^*  high- 
est interest,"  And  those  who  cannot  look  upon  the  original  paint- 
ingH  of  Thebes  may, for  a  few  shillings,  purchase  Wilkinson's  "An- 
cient F.g^-ptianf^"  which  contaiiu  a  vet)'  pawsuble  copy  of  thcie 
paintings,  with  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  on  this  and 
all  other  matters  Egyptian, 

Brickmaking  iy  an  art  utdcr  than  authentic  hi--itury,  and  waa  and 
is  still  practised  by  all  nations.  The  earliest  mcrntiun  of  it  is  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis :  the  scene  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates:  and  ihc  purpose  wa^  lo  "build  a  city,  and  a  tower 
whoAC  top  may  reach  unto  heaven/'  These  builders  of  Babel  had 
slime  —  that  is,  bitumen  —  for  mortar;  and  their  bricks  were  thor* 
oughly  burnt,  as  stated  in  Genesit,  and  as  can  be  seen  in  numerous 
specimens  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  In  this  country,  as 
in  Egypt,  crude  unbumt  bricks  were  generally  employed,  especially 
in  building  the  humbU-  habitations  of  the  peasarts  on  ,such  plains 
as  this  of  Philistia,  It  wnuW  bf'  €"a*y  to  dig  thrimgh  hoiisr.s  hiiih  of 
Ihese  soft  bricks,  as  did  Eickicl  when  enacting  the  signs  of  captivity 
before  the  people/ 

Or  as  robbers  and  other  bad  men,  bent  on  evil  errands,  did  in 
Job's  day/  The  fact  h  that  these  houses  arc  ephemeral,  insecure, 
'  Ejclt-  ifi,  5.  *  Job  xijv.  j6, 
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and  every  way  uncomfortable  ;  low,  filthy,  and  earthy,  without  light 
or  ventilation,  all  huddled  together;  no  privacy  of  any  kind  possi- 
ble ;  no  relief  from  incessant  noise  from  man  and  beast ;  no  shel- 
ter from  a  burning  sun ;  no  escape  from  clouds  of  dust ;  in  a  word, 
they  are  dens  of  wretchedness  and  endless  discomfort.  The  natives, 
however,  seem  insensible  to  these  annoyances,  and  are  measurably 
happy.  They  have,  also,  some  wise  and  good  institutions  amongst 
them.  One  is  the  public  well,  where  the  water  is  raised  by  the 
s4kieh,  at  the  common  cost  and  for  common  use.  The  one  near 
my  tent  at  el  Mesmiyeh  had  four  stout  mules  allotted  to  it,  and 
was  kept  in  motion  night  and  day.  The  well  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  cool,  sweet,  and  inex- 
haustible. 
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ASHDOD  TO  CA2A, 

ojn  E^&d  to  the  Sfa-ihorf.^-Momids  of  Drift 'Und,— Ruined  Barnck  on  tbc  Slior«.^ 
l>n«I  K«[itc  to  iiui. — Viliaj5rt  aJoiig  the  Koatr, — lUinimch.^Approicb  10  At^cion, 
'-CliJifA.tcr  uf  (lie  Silc^^-Ruiii*..— 'OtcIijuOi'.'— Cvlclid-tnl  EVuiu  *ih}  n^iktA-^Anckiit 
WiLU  iinrt  TaiH^L — UcnuiT  U.iL1c  ^ycim^rC' — Hide  to  the  ishorC' — Prom  Cica  lo  Ai- 
kclon  bf  Night,— 'AiH  WHkdIiii' — Rcmam*  of  Aticicnl  Ttmple.— Wtokto  Pottety-^ 
Uerccio.— Worship  of  tht  GoddcM. — ri^h-woriliiiv— Miv-jit  Sm-wjiL— Aocir»t  H41- 
boi. — Breikmici- — Coltmiii*  aiid  Fouudiiiom  of  Tempi d^-^ltibiical  and  HihtorJcit 
Rerfrrncc*  to  Aftkclun.— Ilcrod  ih«  Great .—Occupaiion  of  Ai»k«loii  bj  Rkhjrd  uf 
Kiifbnd.— Modern  A^kfEiju.  cl  Jiki^h.^Askcion  t^  Gul— SkUjdcl.-^V^nagc*  011  the 
n^In.-^'WaiJy  Simiim.— Jcba^A— Gi<i-^ — I'oj-uiatiu(L— 5Ut»  of  Ancient  Gjut*. — Twiub 
of  Samtock^ — lltiii,  Ward^. — -Siu  of  Ancient  Gif.i,— Dl^iiilc^dibn  of  Old  building- 
Moncr— M.-rtk.  Hpir  llinn.-i,— ^Sra  VNJble  fV/»m  Ctn  —Igniting  fi»r  ItajT^-^Majitma, 
Antirnt  Harlivf.— Wcllft. — Comxnefct, — Amii;|u>iv  and  VlcUiitud**  of  Gtix— Eliblicai 
Norkra  oi  G^f  j^— Sini>on  ai  Qao,— Ovcrihrow  of  D^igon**  Temple^— IF and-milts  M 
GaU'^lturnirti;  o(  ihc  Philutinu'  CurH'^Tbe  Th^cr  Huiidrpd  Foac^-^^iirM  pro- 
>iouncc<t  Mpon  tlic  SciiiciU. — Hcfy  Fl/tTig  Serpents,— Winged  Serp«nE«  on  ihe  Moiiii- 
menu  of  Egypt*— Uruci)  Scrpciit, 

April  151)1. 

Vesterday*s  sirocco  has  died  away  during  the  night,  but  we 
can  well  endure  tTic  los^^. 

"The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow." 
Fortunately  for  us,  it  has  subsided  into  a  soft  south-west  wind, 
without  riiin^  giving  us  a  bright  morning  and  the  prospect  of  an 
agreeable  day.  Continuing  our  pilgrimage,  wc  might  pass  directly 
west  over  these  sandy  wave*  to  the  shore,  and  follow  the  pebbly, 
or,  rather,  shelly,  beach  to  Ailcelon ;  but  this  would  prolong  our  ride 
through  dtep  ^wind  for  several  hount.  Nor  are  there  miy  anticjulti^s 
along  thiit  route  worth  visiting.  The  only  building  between  this  and 
t)ic  sea  isa  ruined  structure, which  may  liavc  been  a  barrack  for  the 
coast-guard  or  a  watdi-touer ;  and  near  h  must  have  been  her  h^r* 
bor.  if  ,\shdod  ever  had  such  a  convenience.     1  carefully  cxfiniintxl 
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t)ic  shore  (or  indications  o(  an  ancient  haven,  but  could  find  none. 
Captain  Warren  wa*  not  more  succcsftfuK  In  hb  report  he  sa}*s:  "  I 
went  (rom  here  |  Estlticl]  to  the  sea-beach,a  distance  of  three  miles, 
in  search  of  any  rcmaini  of  the  ancient  city;  but  nothing  coulil  I 
»ce  but  endless  mounds  of  dn(t-«and.  over  which  wc  stuniblcd  ankle- 
flfNTp.  On  the  *liow  it«4.0f  arc  the  ruin*  of  :i  rectanguUr  KirmcV  of 
sandstone,  similar  to  the  avails  of  Askclon,  and  about  tlie  third  of 
^he  distance  on  the  road  to  Jaffa.  It  probably  was  a  station  con- 
necting the  tvo  cities;  it  mcLiurc!*  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
by  fifty  feet,  with  semicircuhir  fl^iukitig  tuwcnt  dt  C4cli  aii^Ie,  and 
two  on  either  side.  No  ancient  pottery  or  glass  was  obser\'fd  about, 
but  there  wen:  a  few  broken  bottles  of  modem  construction,  which 
looked  as  if  they  lud  once  held  beerT' 

There  is  nothing  in  all  thU  that  could  repay  us  for  a  wcaiy  ride 
over  };uch  moiotonoun  s^tnd-liills. 

Onainly  not,  and  therefore  wc  will  follow  (or  several  miW  the 
ordinar>'  route  to  Gaza,  and  even  that  nitl  lead  us  over  some  of  the 
most  advanced  waves  of  the  coming  sand  deluge, 

Thr  fir*it  vitlagt*  on  our  Irfl  t«  TU^ii  OAris,  tbr  ne-vt  i«  Julit,  both 
of  them  agricultural  toth^ns,  prettily  situated  on  the  rolling  plain- 
We  :»hall  no\h  turn  off  the  regular  road  to  Ga^a.  which  kevp^  more 
inland,  and  proccc^l  to  A^olon  by  that  village  called  MimiLmeh, 
which  is  six  miles  froon  C^diid,  and,  like  it.  seems  just  atxtut  to  be 
o%xnvhclmed  with  sand.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  however,  and  has 
traces  of  an  antiquity  even  mprc  prosperous.  By  the  direct  line 
over  the  sand-hills  it  is  thn.-^  miles  to  Askclon  from  Hamamch,  but 
much  farther  if  we  follow  the  regular  road.  Let  us  take  the  former, 
not  because  it  ii  the  nearest,  but  because  there  is  something  sadly 
appropriate  in  thus  approaching  Thilistia's  buried  capital  over  such 
swells  and  ridges  of  barren  sand.  Gardens,  orchards,  and  olivc- 
grovcs  arc  being  9«-allowx»J  up  by  this  irreustible  sand  delug^c.  The 
modem  village  called  el  J{irah  is  a  tittle  north  of  the  site  of  old 
A4celon.  and  those  of  it«  houTics  which  are  not  made  of  sun^ried 
bricks  are  built  out  of  tho  fniginent=t  of  pm-Etrate  ruin«.  It  will 
take  us  two  hours  to  examine  them  c%'en  ha^^tily,  and  1  give  you 
fair  warning  that  the  ramble  will  be  very  fatiguing.  Salim  is  to 
wait  for  us  under  the  venerable  s^^camonMrec,  not  far  from  a  Mo:^ 
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1cm  wcly  on  the  south-ca&t  of  the  ruins;  there  wc  will  lunch  and 
rest.  We  will  pass  down  here  on  the  north  side  to  the  50A-?thorc, 
and  there  hand  uur  1iorse<  to  theses  boys,  to  be  taken  to  our  lunch- 
ing^-ground.  for  it  J5  impossible  to  explore  the  interior  ruins  on 
hnrK^haek. 

A^U'cIon  differs  from  the  olhvr  cclebrater!  cities  of  the  Phili^;- 
tincs,  bcin^  seated  on  ilic  sea ;  while  Ekron,  tiaih,  Jamnia,  Ashdod. 
and  Gsun  arc  in  the  intt^rior.  It  never  eould  have  hud  a  harbor  of 
any  considerable  mxc,  however;  and  what  once  existed  appears  to 
have  been  filled  up  by  Suhan  Bibars  of  Egypt,  that  scourge  of  man* 
kind,  and  destroyer  of  cities  in  this  country.  The  topography  of 
this  place  is  peculiar  An  abrupt  ridge  begins  ncir  the  shore,  runs 
up  castivards.  bends  round  to  the  south,  then  to  the  west,  and  finall>' 
north-ih^':st  to  the  sea  ^igatn,  forming  an  irreguLir  amphitheatre.  On 
the  top  of  this  ridge  ran  the  walU  which  was  defended  at  its  salient 
angles  by  strong  towers.  The  specimens  whicli  still  exist  show  that 
it  was  vcr>'  hii;h  and  ihicli.  built,  however,  of  *mall  stone-s,  and 
bound  tof^ether  by  broken  columns  of  granite  and  marble.  This 
clearly  prove*  that  it  is  patchwork,  and  not  Askclon's  original  ram- 
part. The  extraordinary  fntgmentH,  tilted  up  in  Urange  confusion 
along  the  sandy  ridge,  especially  near  the  south-east  angle,  arc  what 
gaierally  appear  in  the  pictures  of  Askclon.  and  Impart  such  an  air 
of  dc-*>utation  to  the  view.  The  puHititJii,  however,  is  one  of  the 
fairest  along  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coa^^t ;  and  when  the 
interior  of  the  amphitliciitrc  was  adorned  with  splendid  temples  and 
palaces,  ascending,  r:mk  above  rank,  from  thL'  sliore  to  the  summit, 
the  appearance  fn>m  the  sea  must  have  been  very  imposing.  Now 
the  whole  area  is  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourish  in  this  region.  It  is  especially  cclcbmted  for 
its  apples,  whidi  ^re  the  largest  and  best  I  have  seen  in  Palestine. 
When  I  was  here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  disgraced  even  an 
American  orchanl.  Dr.  Kitto  has  labored,  in  fievef^il  of  his  work», 
to  prove  thrvi  the  Hebrew  word  taffilah,  translated  apples,  means 
citron;  but  I  think  this  is  one  of  hta  least  happy  erilJcisms-  The 
Arabic  word  for  apple  \n  ahno:«t  the  same  an  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is 
as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  lca»t.as  our  I^ngli^h  word,  or  as  the 
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word  (or  gnipc,  and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  .^o  i?^  tlijit  (or  cit* 
fx>n,  but  tliis  last  is  a  coinpanittvt^ly  rare  fruit  in  this  ountcy.  Cil- 
ron!>  arc  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each;  and  the  rind  or  pith 
is  *o  hard  and  indigestible  that  it  can  only  be  mcd  when  made  into 
preserves.  The  tree  is  small,  slender,  and  must  be  propped  up.  or 
the  fruit  uill  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody  ever  thinks  oC 
sitting  under  its  sliadow,  for  it  ifi  too  low  and  stra^^gling  to  make  & 
^adc.  I  cannot  believe*  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  C;inti- 
elea.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all :  much  less  would  it  be 
Mngled  out  a.i  among.nt  the  choice  treeifi  of  the  wood.  As  to  thfi 
smell  and  color,  all  the  demands  of  the  Uiblicol  allusions  arc  iuWy 
met  by  the  apples  of  Aakelon ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  and 
in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation  w;ls  far  ^ujierior  to  what  it  is 
now,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  tafTt^ah,  there- 
fore, stand  for  apple,  as  our  translation  has  it.' 

The  sycamore  fig  grow*  larger  here,  and  of  a  darker  blue  color, 
than  in  any  other  place  I  have  visited.  They  are  gathered,  and 
carried  in  baskets  to  Gaza.  None  of  these  fruits  are  ripe  yet,  but 
the  orchards  promise  a  generous  crop.  The  number  of  old  wells 
and  dstcrns  still  kept  in  repair  enables  the  peasants  to  water  their 
orchards  and  gardt^ns  abundantly*  without  which  all  would  quickly 
perish-  There  art-  no  le**  than  thirly-sevcn  uelU  of  *w'c<:t  water 
within  the  ruined  walls. 

If  this  place'was  ever  celebrated  for  aromatic  plants  as  Strabo, 
riiny.  and  Diosiconde^  assert,  they  probiibly  grew  on  the  «and-hills 
ea>l  of  the  city :  but  the>*  have  long  f^ince  perished,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  fragrant  henna,  which  flourished  here  beyond  any 
other  place  except  Canopus.  as  Kendrick  tells  us  in  his  book  on 
the  rhwnicians.  Askclon  was  also  famous  for  a  particular  kind  of 
onion,  the  Allium  aacalonicttm,  whence  our  shallot^  which  is  the 
wildest  of  all  the  cultivated  species  of  the  garlic  and  onion  genus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  the  classic  geographers  who  wrote 
about  this  city,  but  I  ,im  not  aware  that  i:  is  cultivated  by  the 
naiive:^  at  the  prestMU  day. 

There  arr  no  buildings  of  the  ancient  eity  now  standing,  but 
broken  eolumns  arc  mived  up  with  the  soil.     Let  vs  climb  to  ihts 

"  Song  iu  j,s,  viLSj  vias. 
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top  of  thcjic  call  (ntgmcnt^  at  Ihc  south-east  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
wc  shall  have  the  whole  scene  o(  desolation  before  us.  stretching 
far  and  wide,  terrace  alter  terrace,  quite  ilown  to  the  sea. 

The   walls   and 
towers    n3U«t    have 
been  blown  to  pieces 
by  |K>wdt:r,  for   not 
even    carlh<|u^il<t::« 
could    throw    these 
gigantic    masses 
of  masonry  inlo    "-" 
such  extraordina- 
ry attitudes* 


No  sllQ  in  this 
countr>'  has  ao  deep- 
ly impressed  my  mind 
.  *■  .  with  sadness.  What 
'^:-:'.'.-'  desolation*  men  have 
wrought  in  the  earth ! 
A^  in  Idumea.  so  here. 
•'The  line  of  confusion 
and  the  stones  of  emptiness" 
Have  boen  stretchotl  out  upon 
A^lcelon.  "Thomii  shall  connc 
lip  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof: 
and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of  dragon?,  and  a  court  for  owls. 
There  >h;ill  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  und  lay  and  luuvh,  auid 
gather  under  her  shadow"/" 

'  Eu.  xscriT,  II,  13, 15. 
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This  is  the  impression  "before  dinner."  Our  lunch  a^i-aits  us. 
gipread  upon  the  clean  sand  under  that  curious  sycamore^  and  the 
view  afl^rnvanls  may  be  less  gloomy. 

What  has  induced  this  tree  to  assume  such  a  singular  fonm  ? 
tastcid  of  fitanding  erect  ;md  bcint;  symmetrical,  like  other  trees,  it 
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Spreads  out  to  cine  side, 

extendirg    its    branches  P^ 

horixontally    for    about 

thirty  Of  forty  feet,  and 

only  a   few  feet  above  the  {ground,     i^acchcun  could   cawly  have 

climbed  into  !tui:h  m  ^ycatnon^t  mid  looked  down  v^jon  the  p»»>in^ 

muhilude. 

Just  such  a  tree  he  could  scarcely  find  at  Jericho,  for  the  force 
ihat  bent  this  syaimore  into  its  present  shape  does  not  exist  there. 
The  strong  and  persistent  wind,  blowing  inland  from  the  sea,  causes 
the  trees  in  exposed  positions  along  this  shore  to  assume  a  some- 
what <^imilar  form.  F-veii  the  wild  khamub.one  of  the  stoutest  trees 
in  the  luid,  turns  its  back  to  this  wind,  and.  on  its  western  side, 
declines  towards  the  (ground  as  steeply  iis  the  roof  of  a  modem 
house.  Such  a  winci  cnn^tAntly  <iweep*s  over  thiit  bold  «hore  of 
Askclon.  and  hence  the  peculiarity  of  this  sycamore,  under  who«e 
ample  &badc  wc  are  now  reeling. 
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Let  iw  ride  down  lo  the  sea  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
old  ctty,  and  examine  \vh<it  there  may  be  of  interest  nioni;  the 
shon:.  I  c^Il  your  attention  to  the  wells  in  ibc  vicinity  of  ivhat 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  gatc*way.  I  once  passed  this  way 
in  wimcr,  coming  from  Gaxa :  am!  as  nii^ht  overlook  us  long  before 
we  arrived  Jicre,  I  ordered  the  camel-drivers  to  make  for  these  wclls> 
intending;  to  encamp  here.  The  night  being  inlensdy  dark,  they 
carried  u%  far  bey nnd.  before  I  was  aware  of  their  plan  to  travel  all 
night  along  the  bc.-tcb,i>iO  a*  to  arrive  at  Jaffa  early  in  the  momirg. 
At  last  they  v^^rrc  compelled  to  halt  at  a  well  called  'Ain  "AftkalAn, 
on  ihc  ^hore,  iwo  milcn  f*irlhcr  ttn.  Wc  pitched  uur  tcnt^,  dined, 
and  slejit  umler  dill^cultic^;  but  I  was  rewarded  next  moniing  by 
discovering,  on  the  high  bluff  above  the  well,  the  remain*  of  an 
ancient  temple.  A  lai^c  number  of  granite  columns,  which  must 
have  belonged  to  a  splendid  edifice,  possibly  the  temple  of  Derceto, 
lay  prostrate  on  the  top  of  the  blufl.  The  position  is  magnificent : 
and  the  never-failing  wcJI  at  the  foot  of  the  bUiff.  the  only  one  on 
the  shore  for  many  a  weary  mile,  may  have  decided  the  location  of 
the  temple.  On  the  veiy  edj;c  of  the  bluH,  and  overhanging  the 
well,  is  a  stratum,  Jtever;il  feet  thick,  of  broken  pottery,  a*  of  u-atcr- 
jars.  Whence  camr  tbry?  Thvre  i*i  not  the  *ilightr^t  indication 
that  there  wa»  ever  a  poitcrj'  at  thi*  place.  May  not  the*4c  broken 
jars  thousand?^  upon  thou^.'md*I  in  number,  have  played  ;l  p:irt  in 
the  worship  of  Derceto,  half  woman,  half  flsh,  as  she  is  fabled  to 
have  been?  Such  jars,  once  used  lo  bring  water  lo  her  shrine  from 
the  well  below,  could  no  longer  be  available  for  any  secubr  or  pro- 
fane purpose,  and  were,  therefore,  broken,  as  a  p^rt  of  the  religious 
ceremony.  Similar  rites  are  enacted  by  devotees  at  the  shrines  of 
their  idolatrous  wonliip,  and  why  not  here? 

Was  not  Askclon  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  under  the 
name  of  Derceto? 

So  Herodotus  informs  us;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  deep  lake 
near  it.  abounding  in  fish,  into  which  she.  ashamed  of  some  of  her 
misdeeds,  plunged,  .ind  w-is  transformed  into  a  fish,  it  has  totally 
disappeared.  It  U  a  curiou):  fact,  however,  that  there  are  *u\\ 
sacred  fish,  kept  in  consecrated  fountains  in  sc^'cral  parts  of  this 
eciuntr>*. 
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1%  this  a  remnant  of  the  old  5s1wworship  of  Syria,  springing 
originally  From,  or  connected  with,  tlu'sc  (ablo«  about  Venus? 

1  think  so;  (or  it  is  difficuU  lo  account  (or  these  sacred  fish  on 
any  oCbcr  »uppo^iion.  1  have  vt»>t»i  several  o(  these  (ountAins. 
but  the  lartfen  and  most  remarkable  is  situated  a  short  distance 
north  of  Tripoli, 

You  ohfterve,  as  we  paicA  along  the  beach,  th^t  A«ke1on  pre* 
ftcnted  a  perpendicular  bluff,  in  some  part^  sixty  or  «eventy  feet 
high,  ^liich  was,  doubtless,  stron|*Iy  (orttfied  by  a  ma&sivc  seaward 
wall*  Tile  u»hl&r  facing  has  all  been  carried  o(T,  probably  by  boat- 
men, to  other  cities;  but  the  rubble-work  »ti]l  -ttanda,  bcin^  bound 
together  by  ancient  columns  placed  hurizontiilly.  the  ends  of  which 
project  (rom  the  rubble,  like  cannon  from  the  port-holes  of  a  frigate. 
The  harbor  appears  to  have  been  constructed  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner, where  the  enormous  south  wall,  more  than  fifty  feet  broad, 
comes  Htccply  down  to  the  shore.  From  this  point  a  breakwater 
was  earned  out  into  the  sea,  horseshoe-shaped,  the  fragmenis  of 
which  can  be  plainly  seen  in  calm  weather.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  actii,i]  harbor  was  within  the  ctt>\  and  along  the  base  of  this 
southern  wall,  which  wan  built  on  such  gigantic  proportions  in  order 
to  dcferd  the  haven.  Once  in^ide  this  br(.-;ik water,  the  ithlpping 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  A  low  depression,  bc^ginning  at  the  shore, 
near  the  south-wc^kt  comer  of  the  wall,  extends  for  some  distance 
within  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  hnving  numerou^i  colunin*^  and 
foundations  of  lcniplc«  and  other  laige  edifices  on  either  side  of  it. 
Here  may  have  been  the  harbor,  but  the  whole  space  is  now  buried 
deep  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages;  and  the  truth  o(  these 
conjectures,  and  iho  extent  of  the  harbor,  can  only  be  demonstrated 
by  excavating,  which  would  richly  reward  those  who  should  exe- 
cute it.  Without  it  we  c^n  only  guess  at  the  significance  of  these 
grand  old  columns  scattered,  as  they  are,  over  the  surface,  or  half 
concealed  beneath  the  ruins  of  this  once  splendid  city. 

The  references  to  Askclon  in  the  Bible  arc  quite  numerous 
Joshua  mention*  the  E^^hkaloailcs,  but  the  name  of  the  place  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  assigned  to  Jud;4h/  ft  was  captured, 
however,  by  Judah.  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,     Sam- 
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son  came  hither  from  his  marrittgc- feast  in  Timnath,  *'and  slnv 
thirty  men.  and  took  their  spoil,  and  gave  change  of  garments  unto 
them  \ihich  expounded  the  riddle.  And  his  an^cr  w^iskindlcd^and 
he  went  up  to  his  falher's  house-"'  He  probably  selected  this  place 
for  his  raid  because  it  was  thirty  miles  from  Timnatb,  ard  in  a  re- 
tired |v>?iition  on  the  N-ea-sh^rt".  Asl:t-lon  w:i*t  one  of  the  five  cities 
that  uritcd  in  Bending  back  the  ark,  at  recorded  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  t  Samuel,  'llic  inhabitants  were  fanatical  idolaten,  and  bit- 
ter cncmica  of  the  HcbrewTi,  and  etjually  abhorred  by  thom.  David, 
in  his  lament  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jimatlian,  exclaims. '*  I'utv 
lish  it  not  in  the  stnrcts  of  Askclon:  lest  the:  daughters  of  the  Phi- 
liitine^  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncireumciscd  triumph/" 
Hence,  too,  the  denunciations  launched  ai^inst  Askelon  by  the  lie* 
brew  prophets^  as  in  Jeremiah*  and  Amas/  Zephaniah  says  that 
Askelon  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  so  it  is/  Zechariah  declares  that 
"Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabited/'  and  it  is  utterly  forsaken.*  Her 
ruinit  are  ^to  utterly  covered  jp  with  the  thorny  acacia  that  in  many 
places  it  is  quite  impossible  to  examine  tliem, 

Thi*  city  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book*,' 
Of  course,  Jo^cephus  often  refers  to  Askelon,  both  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties and  the  Wars  of  the  Jcwi;,  ai  -iny  one  can  find  by  tuming  to 
those  well-known  work^.  Herod  the  Great  was  probably  born  here, 
though  I  do  mrt  find  th^t  fact  stated  by  Jcisephu^,  from  whom 
nearly  all  our  information  in  regard  to  Herod  in  derived.  The  addi- 
tion of  Ascalonitcs  to  Herod's  name  seems  to  imply  that  hcrt  was 
the  home  of  his  childhom!;  and  if  so,  his  subsequent  partiality  for 
the  place  is  fully  explained.  '*  He  built  here  baths  and  costly  foun- 
tains, as  also  cloistcrfi  round  a  court,  that  were  admirable  both  for 
their  workmanship  and  lai^nc*s»"'  Hi^  father,  Antipater,  resided 
here,  as  did  also  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  after  !iis  death. 

During  the  Crusades  Askelon  played  a  more  important  part 
than  either  A^hdnd  or  Gat.^.  The  celebrated  Saladin  had  regaineil 
posse^isioTi,  ^nd  strongly  fortified  it:  and  after  \ixk  d<:fe;tt  by  the 
lion-hearted  Richard,  in  the  tremendous  battle  at  ArsClft  in  A.U. 


'  Judg,  xiv.  I*}-  *  t  Sim.  i.  to. 

'  Amw  I  8.  *  Zfipb.  ii.  4. 
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1191.  lie  hastened  to  dismantle  Askvlon,  Ic^t  it  should  become  an 
important  position  for  the  Crusader*,  Richard,  continuing  his  vic- 
torious march  from  Jaffa  to  this  place.  nii*iilly  rcpaircJ  and  restored 
its  ca-ttles.  and  here  held  his  august  court-  Five  of  these  castles 
were  o(  sufficient  imfKirtance  to  be  mentioned  by  name  in  Ihc  Itine- 
rary of  Richard's  expedition:  the  Tower  of  the  Maidens,  the  Shields 
the  Bloody  Tower,  the  Admiral,  and  the  Bedawln.  Some  of  these 
huge  masiie*  of  overturned  ma*onr>'  probably  indicate  the  po^tion^ 
of  those  towers ;  and  by  careful  excavations  thty  might  pduibly  be 
»till  identified,  since  the  ruins  remain  to  this  d<iy  very  much  »ii  the 
l^yi>tiaii  klulif,  Bibunt,  left  them  in  the  year  1370^  No  English- 
man can  vit»t  this  deserted  itnd  meUnchuly  site  without  recalling 
the  romantic  career  of  Cccur  dc  Lion. 

Askelon  will  <4urely  be  rebuilt  at  »omc  future  day  ol  prosperity 
for  this  unhappy  land.  The  position  is  altogether  too  advanta- 
geous to  allow  it  to  sink  into  total  neglect.  The  inhabitants  call 
the  place  cl  Jurah,  but  they  are  acquainted  in  some  degree  with 
the  name  Askelon  and  its  ancient  history,  which  closely  resemble* 
that  of  its  neighbors.  7\5hdod  and  Gaza,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
?cime  bonk^,  itaered  and  profane. 

\Vr  mn«it  now  pitr<iir  our  Joiimry:  and  for  the  fiivt  hour  the 
road  w'c  follow  will  lead  us  over  this  barren  ridge  to  N\ilia,  a  vil- 
lage nearly  liuiroundcd  by  sand-hilb.  Mejdcl,  buried  up  in  a  forest 
of  IaII  olive-trees  lies  nearly  due  ca»t  of  Askelon.  It  U  a  lar^ 
town,  with  mosk  and  ininarct»  and  >ome  good  houses.  It  has  also 
a  governor  and  k^dy,  and  is  regarded  as  a  .son  of  capital  for  the 
region  about  Askelon*  The  direct  road  from  E?idOd  to  Gaza  passes 
through  it.  having  belt  Tima,  cl  Jiyeh.  and  licit  Jerja  on  the  east 
of  it,  in  the  order  named,  Hcit  Tima  is  a  considerable  distance  out 
on  the  plain,  the  others  are  near  the  road,  and  all  of  them  are  sur- 
rounded by  Urge  olive-groves,  The  next  village  southwards  is  Deir 
Rancid ;  and  near  it  is  a  bridj^^e.  bro.-id  and  subfitantial,  over  a  deep 
channel  alwa>'s  dry  when  I  have  been  here*  but  which  has  a  vast 
volume  of  water  during  the  winter  rains.  I1  is  called  Kseneid  from 
tlie  village,  but  higher  up  it  take^  the  name  of  Wady  SJmvim. 
This  river  docs  not  run  norlh-wcst.  as  laid  down  on  «omc  mapf, 
but  breaks  through  the  sand-ridgc  to  the  sea,  west  of  Deir  Esencid- 
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Here  is  Beit  Hantin  on  our  left,  and  between  us  and  the  sea  h  Beit 
Lahia.  and  farther  on  i«  JoUnla.  These  villages  arc  famous  for  llicir 
fnitt  and  vcgutables.  with  which  the  market*;  of  Gaxa  are  suppliL-d. 
Jcbala  is  a  &on  of  suburb  to  G^za,  and  there  a  great  part  of  the  oil 
gathered  from  the^;  immen^ce  olive-groves  is  made  into  ^oap.  And 
now  the  tall  paln^-trces  and  taUcr  niinaret5  of  thirt  last  city  of  Pal- 
estine towards  Ejiyp^  come  into  view-  \Vc  shall  seek  quarters  in 
a  kh^n,  in  order  to  esc;tpe  annoyance  from  the  rude  population. 
Tliey  bear  a  bad  character,  and  hnve  Lately  shown  symptoms  of 
Moslem  fanaticism  and  insubordination,  which  render  tt  safest  and 
uiscst  ro  avoid  all  occasion  of  trcublc. 

Gua,  April  i6lh. 

W'c  have  had  a  pleasant  excursion  through  the  dilTcrcni  parts 
of  this  ancient  and  Celebrated  city.  How  many  inhabitants  is  it 
supposed  to  contain? 

Gaza,  or  Gho^rzeh,  aa  the  Arabft  call  it,  t«  one  of  the  few  citieft 
of  Palestine  that  h  ste^idily  |,Towing  in  population.  Hence  the 
estimates  continu^illy  vary  from  two  tliou^L'tnd  by  Volncy  to  »ix- 
lecn  thousand  by  Koblntioni  ai;d  twenty  tliousand  by  more  recent 
guesses*  1  have  vi^tcd  it  »everaJ  times,  and  And  my  own  esti- 
mates each  time  liighei  tlian  before.  There  arc  now  at  least  seven 
hundred  Christians  and  probably  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand 
Moslems;  and  future  travellers  may  find  reason  to  place  the  fig- 
ures st3l  higher.  Doth  Moslems  and  Christians  assert  that  Ga;Ea  is 
larycr  than  JcnJsalcm,  and  the  area  covered  by  its  various  groups 
of  houses  is  certainly  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  City 
Hithin  the  walls-  Ga^a,  however,  is  every  way  inferior  to  Jcrusa* 
lem.  It  is  buih  partly  on  an  oblong  hill  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
partly  in  the  valleys  south  and  north  of  \u  There  are  now  neither 
wall*  nor  forlificaHons  of  any  kind.  Honaparte  is  said  to  have  dc- 
Ktroyed  the  c;utle  e^^t  of  ovir  khAn;  at  any  rate,  its  overthrow  u 
comparatively  recent-  The  sites  of  certain  gate:;  belonging  to  the 
ancient  walls  arc  still  pointed  o^it.  The  only  one  of  special  interest 
M  that  which  retains  the  name  of  Samson,  from  the  tradition  that 
It  was  from  that  place  be  carnccj  off  "  tlie  doors  of  ihe  gate  of  the 
city,  and  the  two  posts,  and  w^ent  away  with  them,  bar  and  all/' 

"  JvAg.  JtvL  3- 
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It  h  on  the  east  side  of  the  central  hitl  of  the  city;  and  near  it  is 
a  mazar,  or  wcl>%  to  his  honor,  which  the  Moslems  rq*ard  as  his 
tomb.  Ga^a  «  municipally  divided  into  five  hdrAt  or  wards.  Two 
are  in  the  broad  vale  on  the  «outh-c3st.  and  both  ^ru  called  es  Seja- 
rtych — woody.  These  arc  the  new  lou-n,  and  indicate  growth  and 
advancement.  Tlic  other  three  are  et  TufTah — the  apple ;  cd  Daraj 
— iho  steps;  and  ez  Zcit(in — the  oHvc 
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The  original  city  stood  on  the  hill  where  the  pal^icc.  mosks. 
kh^ns  and  nearly  all  the  stone  houses  arc  now  situated.  This  was 
its  position  when  Alexander  besicfjed  and  tofil:  it,  accnrdin^  to  Ar- 
rian ;  and  granite  and  marble  columnsb,  und  heavy  okl  stosies,  min- 
gled with  more  recent  work,  on  this  hill,  go  to  confirm  that  fact. 
This,  too,  is  the  tradition  of  the  place,  and  the  peoj>le  know  of  no 
other  site  for  «uicicnt  Ga^a.  There  is,  however,  un  uld  EriidiUon, 
gi\xn  by  Reland.  th^t  the  ancient  city  was  deserted,  and  a  new 
Gaza  erected  on  another  spot,     Jerome,  also,  seems  to  intimate 
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something  o(  this  kind:  but  perhaps  nothing  more  is  mcint  than 
that  «omc  new  suburb  w:is  erected  around  the  old  i^ito  on  the  main 
hill,  and  exlvnding  towards  the  shore,  just  as  thi?  two  hAr^t  or 
H-ardfi.  caUg<J  c3  Scjoriych.  have  nri^cn  in  the  vale  to  the  south*c&3t 
of  the  present  town. 

An  iitr  of  decay  liangs  over  Gajui,  jMrily  because  many  biiiJdings 
are  really  falling  to  niins,  ^nd  in  part  bccau«.e  the  <itonc  out  of 
which  it  is  built  is  old.  and  saturated  with  saltpetre,  which  efflo- 
resces and  disintegrate*  with  great  rapidity.  A  house  soon  come* 
to  look  old  that  In  built  of  thei;c  rotten  ruins.  On  the  south-west 
of  the  city  arc  the  quarantine  buildinp,  erected  by  the  present  gov- 
emment  out  of  thi»  same  de^tcription  of  stone:  and  they  already 
show  signs  of  decay.  The  mosk,  most  conspicuous  for  its  massive 
minaret,  h  believed  In  hav:!  been  a  Christian  church,  and  is  still 
Icnou-n  by  the  name  of  Detr  Hnnna  amongtt  the  Chri>itian  popula- 
tion of  the  town.  Dr,  Robinson  gives  a  description  of  this  church, 
and  think:!  it  may  possibly  date  back  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Tradition  a.Hcribc»  it  to  the  EmprcM  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine.  aud  rcj^ards  it  as  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  llapttst.  Tliis  may  be  true,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  bclic\*c 
that  St.  Helena  erected  this  or  any  other  church  in  Gaxa-  To  what 
ccntur)"  modem  archa^jlogical  experts  may  assign  it  i$  of  little  im- 
portance, but  it  ii  the  mast  substantial  and  massive  cdince  in  the 
city.  Lieutenant  Conder  wa^  allowed  to  examine  it,  and  he  gives 
these  imercsting  details:  "The  arches  are  pointed,  and  the  western 
entrance  is  of  mcdi.Tval  character,  and  very-fine-  The  church  con- 
sists  of  four  bayi.  having  a  total  lencth  of  no  feet.  The  nave  is 
iS  feet  wide  in  the  cirar,  flir  north  awlr  13  feel.  The  «otith  wall 
has  been  pulled  down  by  the  Moslems  and  a  record  arcade  added 
on  thh  i^de;  but  its  outer  wall  h  not  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
church.  The  »tylc  of  the  capitaN  iit  Byirantinc.  and  the  >cnn-pillar» 
of  the  cicrc  story  are  much  heavier  than  in  most  Crusading  works: 
buc  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  roof  is  media:vat.  The 
pillars  supporting  the  clere  slor>"  are  of  a  fine  brownish  marble,  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  bases  arc  very  well  cut/' 

The  building  now  used  as  a  church  by  the  Christians  ts  evidently 
modern,  and  has  nothing 'remarkable  about  it,  except  two  or  three 
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columns  which  have  been  brought  here  from  Homc  oihcr  stntcturc 
There  iX  howev#T,  nothing  ancic-nt  in  cilhrr  of  thc«!  churches. 

Thos«  Iras'ellen 
arc  ini5t;ikcn  who 
say  that  the  &ca  U 
not  to  be  seen  from 
G:tr.:t ;  it  h  viable 
[rom  various  pATli 
of  the  city,  over  and 
beyond  the  olive- 
grovcs.  Tlic  pres- 
ent land  mg'phce  for 
boats,  some  three 
milcsdisiant.on  the 
■ihorc,  U  rear  two 
welie#.  called  Sthy 
*AjlOn  and  Sheikh 
Hu3sAn;  and  tn  that 
vicinity  wj^  the  h.ir- 
boM he  ancient  Ma- 
juma,  now  entirely 
oblilerale*!  by  the 
sand-banks,  ever  on 
the  incKase.  It  has 
long  been  a  mere 
open  roadstead:  and 
there  h  no  village 
nor  even  a  magaiiine  on  fhat  lone  afid  c1e«o1ate  «hore. 

The  u'clls  at  Gaza  arc  very  deep,  some  of  them  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  the  nalivci  j*rcatly  praise  the  quality  of  the  water,  I 
found  the  air  cool  in  June,  and  ali  Of^rce  th^t  the  city  i^  healthy. 
The  houMa  are  full  of  Aparrows.  and  the  garden?(  alive  with  doves 
and  other  birds,  which  keep  up  a  constant  roar  of  music,  aided  by 
rooks  in  abundance  from  the  lops  of  ihc  feathery  palm.  The  com* 
mefce  ol  Gau  with  the  Arabs  ii  con^ide^able ;  but  the  great  trade 
of  the  city  is  in  soap,  which  is  carried  o^'er  the  desen  to  Cairo. 
They  send  none  by  ship,  as  the  sca^r  damages  the  soap.    A  can* 
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tar — about  6vc  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  equal  to  one  cimel- 
load  —  is  traniportcd  to  Cairo  for  four  dollars  and  ;i  lulf.  tlion^h 
the  journey  take?  fifteen  da>'s.  Latterly  a  large  Iruk-  in  wheat,  bar- 
ley,  and  ^csamum  has  sprung  up  with  Eurnpc^  shipped  mostly  from 
Jaffci.  With  a  harbor  at  hand,  and  a  government  to  protect  Ga;ca 
from  the  Bcdnwin,  it  would  rapidly  n^o  in  importance.  It  19  ndmi- 
fably  situated  for  tnidc  with  the  eastern  tribes  of  Arabs  and  with 
1vg)'pt.  At  no  very  distant  day  a  railroad  may  pass  doivn  from 
the  pUin^  of  northern  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  then  again  Gaza,  a^  the 
frontier  City,  uill  bccomi:  populou?!^  and  l1oi]rJ:^hing. 

Gaza  is  amongst  the  vcr>'  oldest  citic*  in  the  world.  It  has 
participated  in  M  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  uhich  have 
checkered  the  long  and  eventful  history-  of  this  country.  It  is 
mentioned  in  almost  every  hook  of  the  Old  Testament  and  often 
in  ihe  Apocr>idu,  once  in  the  New  Testament,  and  contiiuially  in 
Church  history,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Crusades*  It  vas  a  toAii 
before  Abraham  wiw  the  Land  of  Promise-  and  now  it  is  the  largest 
city  close  to  iho  ftca-coasl  of  Palestine.  The  Phanoh*  and  the 
Ptolemies  held  it  as  the  gale-way  to  Asia  and  the  Ea-5t-  To  the 
conquerors  of  Assyria,  liAbylon,  and  Persia  its  possession  was  cssen* 
lUvt  for  their  inva^iun^  of  £g>'pt.  It  stopped  the  fiery  career  of 
Alexander  for  five  months,  and  its  burning  ruins  were  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  blood  of  its  br^vc  defenders.  Honapartc  conquered 
it  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  from  it  the  Kg)'ptian  army, 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  took  their  final  departure  from  Syria,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  European  powers^  in  rii40.  Through  numberless 
degcs  and  &acks  of  lesser  note  Gaxa  has  held  on  to  life,  with  a  tena- 
city almost  without  a  parallel,  down  to  the  present  hour.  The  name 
occurs  for  the  fiwt  lime  in  Biblical  hiAtor>'  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Cene<i*,'  among*!  the  cities  on  ihe  border  of  the  Canaanite^;:  and 
in  Joshua'  it  is  mentioned  that  he  smote  all  the  people  of  the  land 
unto  Gaza,  and  also  that  it  was  one  of  the  three  cities  in  which 
alone  ArmkLmn  sttll  existed.'  In  the  disinbutton  of  the  land  it  wa^ 
assigned  to  Judah:'  ^nd  After  the  death  of  Jo?ihua  it  wa>  actually 
conquered  by  that  tribe  i*  but  they  did  not  long  keep  possession  of 

*  Joah.  St.  47.  •  J»dfi. ).  iS. 
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it,  fdir  when  it  again  appears  in  sacred  history,  tt  is  as  a  city  of  ihc 
Philistines,'  nnd  in  connection  vrith  the  romantic  adventures  and 
exploits  of  Samson/ 

-It  wai  here  that  kraeV*  great  champion  was  imprisoned,  and 
made  to  grind  at  the  mill.  To  what  an  Jibject  condition  that 
renowned  hero  waa  reduced. 

To  gT^nd  in  br^Mtt  fttttn  nixlcr  1a^, 
Eyclcu,  in  GUI,  Ai  the  mill  with  «lim  1 
Oil,  diaiigi7  bcjisnd  report,  ihougtii,  «i  bclitf! 
Sn  hew  h«  |ie«  at  random,  <ati>!»«lT  dilTu^d.T 

Cin  thin  iw  ho 

Who  loie  the  lion  lu  ihe  lion  Mm  the  kid; 

Rm  on  tmbatiM  arnii»  clad  in  iron. 

In  Kom  or  ihcir  proiul  ittnt  Ami  wirlSk^  Cooll; 

Spumed  ibcm  to  deiih  br  troops  ^    The  bold  Atcalooate 

Fled  ftum  hi*  lion  ramp;  old  warriura  mmccl 

TliEiJ  pldtcxl  ImcIu  Uihlci  hih  licel, 

Or,  grovel  Inigt  loliod  their  cre»cec1  hclmer*  in  the  diiM. 

Thm.  wilh  Vp'hat  trrvJal  w.ipan  (nmp  lo  lunrl. 

The  ]:(«'  of  »  dcJtd  ^M  Ills  m-cird  uf  bone, 

A  ih»(i-«;ind  fumkinA  iVil,  tlie  llowct  of  I'Alcilinc. 

In  RniinMh-lcchu  fjinouv  to  thi*  diy. 

Then  hy  nuin  fi.irre  pulled  up  and  on  his  HhouTderf  bort 

TUc  jt^UH  or  CiAu^  pofat,  and  itv»Ay  bar. 

Up  13  the  hJll  ^r  llcliron,  «eit  of  giant*  old. 

Thus  Milton  sings  his  glorious  deeds, 

Yci,  and  with  what  shame,  remor*c.  and  horror  he  is  made  to 
bewail  hifi  imeqiiaileil  folly  in  having  diviilgH  the  srcret  gift  of  God 

To  a  de^cltlUI  wamm  •  •  •  •  Dcliiali, 

Tial  tpcJous  nioiiAlci,  tay  «CpCOMj|>1ifthed  #ii<Lrt:t 

Whr>  ihoTV  me, 
Ltke  a  time  weiher  of  my  prrdoiiH  Arete. 
Then  tttrned  mc  out  d die ulooii.  despoiled, 
5h:iven,  and  disarmed  »nong  mbe  enemies. 
T<ll  me.  friend*. 
Am  I  not  »ufl{i  and  proverbed  foi  a  tool 
Iti  even-  Hrcet .' 

By  far  the  most  wondctful  exhibitions  of  his  giant  strength  he 
ever  made  wai  in  this  cft>%  not  only  in  n'aiking  of{  with  the  gates 
to  the  top  of  yonder  hill  towards  Hebron — though  any  one  who 
^  I  &UB.  vi,  17.  *  X^f-  xvl.  1^ ;  31-34 
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knows  what  the  doors  of  a  city  f^tc  arc  will  not  think  this  a  small 
achicvefncnt— but  chiefly  in  pulling  down  the  vast  Icmpic  of  D.Tgon, 
by  which  he  htmscK  perished,  with  thrive  thousanci  of  \m  cncmie5. 

I  lookc^d  at  some  of  the  old  columns  ncnr  the  brow  o(  Castle 
Hill  with  great  interest,  and  fancied  that  they  once  foitncd  part  of 
Oagon's  t<:mple.  It  appears  that,  m  addition  to  the  three  thou^^and 
upon  the  flat  r<jof, '"  the  house  w.ls  full  of  men  find  women ;  .iti;)  all 
the  lords  of  the  rhilistines  were  there;"'  and  all  were  crushed  to- 
geUier  in  one  unparallelctl  calamity.  Have  you  never  fell  it  difTi* 
cult  to  believe  that  such  strength  could  reside  in  or  be  put  forth 
by  any  combination  of  human  bone  and  sinews? 

It  was  divine  power  acting  through  the  limbs  of  Samson.  Sam- 
son himself,  according  to  Milton,  was  rather  disposed  to  understate 
the  gift : 

What  11  airoiGtb  without  a  double  tthue 

God,  when  he  gave  mc  flrcrgth.  to  *how  wiihil 
Hov  «1ight  Che  g)ft  waN  hung  tt  in  my  huir. 

The  edifice  must  have  been  of  enormous  size;  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  me  :o  understand  how  the  tearing  of  a  column  or  two  from  so 
vast  a  temple  could  have  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground* 

The  roofs  in  Gaza  were  then  flat  as  they  arc  now,  and  it  does 
not  require  a  very  lar^e  space  to  contain  three  thousand  people, 
standing  as  close  as  they  can  be  packed.  A  further  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  topography  of  G.iza.  Most  of  it  ia 
built  on  hill»,  \^  hich,  though  comparatively  low,  have  <lcclivjtie*«  quite 
steep.  The  temple  wa.'i  creeled  upon  one  of  thc-ic,  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  such  was  and  is  the  custom  in  the  East ;  and  in  such  a  positioiit 
that  if  the  central  columns  were  taken  out,  the  whole  edifice  would 
be  precipiuteil  down  the  hill  in  ruinous  confu?4ion.  There  is  such 
a  steep  declivity  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  present  city,  near 
the  old  dilapidated  castle  and  palace,  and  the  houses  in  that  vicinity 
have  fragments  of  columns  wrought  into  the  walls  and  laid  down 
as  sills  for  their  gates.  Somewhen:  in  that  neighborhood,  I  sup- 
pose, the  temple  stood,  and  it  eoinfides  with  this  conjecture  that 
the  vrc\y  of  Samton  is  in  a  garden  a  little  eA9;t  of  it. 

*  Judg,  jDi  27. 
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It  is  one  of  those  pleasant  coincidences  that  here  at  Gaza,  wh^re 
wc  read  in  that  ancient  5tor}*that  Samson  "did  grind  in  the  prison," 
we  still  have  the  Kimc  operation  ringing  In  our  car». 

Tlie  reason  is,  that  this  city  has  no  mill-ftrcam  near  it;  there 
arc  no  wind  or  steam  milK  :ind  ht-nce  the  primitive  app3ratti<i  is 
heard  in  evcrj'  street. 

How  do  you  understand  the  ?*to:y  of  Samson  and  his  three  hun- 
dred foxes,  as  narrated  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Judges?  I  have 
often  hcAfxl  it  quoted  as  proof  of  ihc  incredibility  of  some  of  the 
Bible  narratives  by  sceptics,  who  deny  the  possibility  ol  one  m-in's 
catching  so  many  of  those  animals* 

It  ID  probable  that  jackali  were  also  included,  and  these  arc 
e\'eR  now  extremely  numerous.  I  have  had  more  than  one  race 
after  them,  and  over  the  vcr>'  theatre  of  Samson's  exploit.  When 
encamped  out  in  the  |i1ain,  with  a  part  of  Ibrahim  Favha'<t  army,  in 
1S34,  we  were  serenaded  ;d1  night  long  by  troops  of  thrsc  hideous 
howlers.  But  if  wc  must  limit  Samson's  exploit  to  ordinary  foxes, 
CYCii  these  are  to  be  found  here*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  number  seems  not  only  large  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  captur- 
ing ihcm.but  also  far  too  great  for  the  purpose  intended,  The  ob- 
ject was  to  set  fire  lo  the  dry  com  which  covered  the  plains  of  the 
Philistines.  Now,  3  spark  would  seem  sufficient  to  accomplish  this. 
During  the  summer  months  the  whole  country  is  one  sea  of  dead* 
ripe  grain,  dry  a*  tinder-  There  is  neither  break,  nor  hedge,  nor 
fence,  nor  any  cau^e  of  interruption.  Once  in  a  blaze,  it  would 
create  a  wind  for  itself,  even  tf  it  were  calm  to  begin  with ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  kas  number  could  have  answered  all  the  pur 
p05eH  of  Samson ;  but  to  this  it  is  obvious  to  r«:mnrk  that  lie  medU 
lAted  no  limited  revenge.  He  therefore  planned  to  ^et  the  fields 
of  many  towns  and  villages  on  fire  at  the  same  moment,  so  that 
the  people  would  be  confounded  and  bewildered  by  beholding  the 
eonflagrulioil  on  idl  sides  of  them,  and,  each  bcini;  intent  on  saving 
his  own  crop,  no  one  could  help  his  neighbor.  Besides,  the  text 
implies  that  certain  parts  were  already  reaped,  and  tlm  would  pro- 
duce interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  fields;  and,  also,  we  know 
not  the  methods  of  cultivation  at  that  early  period.  Part  of  the 
land  may  have  been  permitted  to  lie  fallow-,  or  tnighi   have  been 
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pUntdd  with  ■*  summer  fruits."  which,  beinp  RTCcn.  would  *top  the 
conflaf^nition.and  render  nece»aiy  Ji  greater  number  of  firebrjinds. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  capturing  so  mnny  loxcfi,  wc  mu^t  ro 
member  that  Samson  may  have  been  judge  or  ruler  of  laracl  at  that 
time;'  and  if  wc  take  two  or  three  other  fact^  Into  account,  it  will 
not  appear  incredible  that  the  governor  of  a  nation  coufd  (^ther 
such  a  number  of  foxes  when  he  had  occasion  for  them-  The  first 
is,  that  ill  lliosc  (ia>^  this  country  was  infested  with  all  sort*  oi  wild 
animaU  to  an  extent  which  seems  to  u»  almont  !ncrc<hblc.  This  is 
evident  from  many  incidental  alhisions  in  the  Bible:  but  the  use  of 
fire-arms  has  cither  totally  exterminated  whole  classes,  or  obli^^ed 
them  lo  retire  into  remote  and  unfr«jueii:cd  dcwrls.  No  doubt, 
therefore,  foxes  and  jackals  were  far  more  numerous  in  the  days  of 
Samson  than  at  present.  The  second  fact  is,  that,  not  having  fire- 
arm.4.  the  arcient*  wer*?  much  more  T^1<ilful  than  the  modem*  in  the 
u«e  of  ATiarcit,  netii,  and  piti;  for  capturing  wild  animals-  A  large 
doss  of  Biblical  ftgures  and  allusions  necessarily  presupposes  thU 
state  of  thinj;*.  Job,  and  David,  and  all  the  poets  and  prophtls 
continually  refer,  in  iheii  Lumpliiini^,  to  Miarcn,  net>,  pit^  elc.  Wc 
arc  justified,  therefore,  in  believing  thai,  a(  the  time  in  question, 
the  commander  of  Israel  could,  with  no  great  difficulty,  collect  even 
three  hurdrtrd  foxes.  He  was  not  limited  to  a  day  or  a  week ;  and 
though  it  may  be  true  that  in  the  whole  country  there  are  not  now 
so  many  killed  in  an  entire  year,  yet  this  docs  rot  prove  that  this 
number  could  not  have  been  then  gathered  by  Samson  from  the 
territories  of  Judah.  Dan,  and  Simeon,  (yvcr  which  his  authority  pre* 
sumably  extended.  Wc  therefore  require  no  correction  of  the  text 
to  ren<!er  the  whole  aeeourt  ere<tible,  nor  need  we  call  in  the  aid 
of  miracles.  It  wat:  merely  a  cunning  device  of  It:raor«  champion 
to  inflict  a  Icrrible  chastisement  upon  hi*  enemies. 

That  it  ^*aa  felt  to  be  a  m&sl  serious  calamity  is  shown  by  the 
cruel  puni?(hment  inflicted  upon  the  indirect  cau»c  of  it.  Not  being 
able  to  reach  Samson,  the)'  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  Wis  wife 
and  all  her  house,  and  they  destroyed  them  with  the  same  clement 
which  had  consumed  their  har^'est.'  And  when  we  remember  lh.u, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  so  great  is  the  dread  of  fire  in  harvest- 
'  Jtidg.  atr-  V  i  xt*.  31.  *  Jtklg.  set.  6l 
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time  that  the  Arabs  puntfih  wtth  death  any  one  who  scH  fire  to  a 
whcal-field,  even  though  done  by  accident,  we  will  not  greatly  vron- 
dcf  th^t  the  Philistine*)  fihoiild  have  thus  dcilt  with  the  family 
whose  injurious  conduct  had  excited  their  dreaded  enemy  to  thU 
ruinous  exploit. 

In  w«uiderin^  over  the  ruins  of  this  curious  city  I  came  upon  a 
large  serpent,  which  had  jusE  cau^^hi  one  of  tlioM:  pretty  crown* 
larks.  The  .screams  and  Huttering  of  the  poor  captive  drew  me  lo 
the  spot,  and  I  succeeded  in  kilUng  the  snake:  but  the  bird  wa* 
dead.  This  adventure  reminded  me  of  the  ctirse  pronounced  upon 
the  serpent  in  Eden:  "  Uus:  shalt  ihou  cat  M  the  days  of  thy 
life/'*  Arc  there  any  snakes  in  the  East  that  cat  dust  or  earth? 
In  our  country  they  arc  carnivorous  or  inse<tivoroufl,  gathering 
their  foo(J  from  the  ^r^%  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  water— insects, 
worms,  (rogs,  birds,  and  mice,  while  the  larger  devour  squirrels  and 
harc8<  We  know  that  in  Africa  and  the  Eaiit  the  gigantic  an-i* 
eoiida  and  boa  eru«h  to  death  and  i;w;illow  down  whole  i^n^-llcfK  and 
other  aniniAlA,  hut  !  never  heard  or  read  of  any  that  cat  dust. 

A  Ifl^c  black  serpent,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  lenfi^tb.  and  at 
least  four  inches  in  circumference,  i»  found  in  all  partn  of  the  coun- 
try, iind  h  fn;c|uenily  exhibited  by  g}i>sies  and  seqjent-charmers  in 
their  strolling  expeditions.  In  its  food  and  mode  of  life  it  does  not 
differ  from  those  of  its  kind  in  other  land^.  The  phran;  c;il  dust, 
perhaps  has  a  metaphorical  meaning,  equivalent  to  bite  the  dust* 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  favorite  boast  of  the 
Eastern  warnor  over  his  enemy.  To  make  him  eat  dust,  or^  as 
the  Persians  have  it,  dirt,  is  the  mo<4  insulting  threat  that  can  be 
uttered.  In  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  serpent,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  identical  Hebrew  words  were  used  which  Mosex 
wrote  some  thousands  of  year*  afterwards,  but  the  Je^^'imh  law-giver 
was  guidet.!  to  a  proverb  which  fully  exprefi^c^l  the  pur]>ort  of  that 
divine  comminalion.  We  may  paraphrase  it  after  this  fashion; 
Boast  not  of  thy  triumph  over  a  weak  woman,  proud,  deceitful 
'spirit;  you  nhnU  be  overthrown,  itnd  reduced  tu  the  most  abject 
degradation.  The  seed  of  this  feeble  victim  of  thy  treacher)'  shall 
yet  plant  his  hecJ  upon  thy  accursed  head,  and  make  thee  bite  the 

'  Geo.  kti.  14. 
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dust,  This  explanation  agrees  well  with  the  mctapliorical  manner 
in  wlikh  Isaiah  uicn  the  proverb.  .Spciking  of  ihc  triumph  of  the 
Redeemers  kingdom,  lie  says,  '*Thc  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock:  and  dust 
fthall  be  the  serpent's  meat."'  Then  fthall  thi^i  moit  ancient  and 
glorious  prophecy  ami  i>rt»mt*ic  receive  it*  full  acciMnpliOimcnt,  and 
the  old  serpent,  with  all  his  evil  brood,  be  made  to  bite  the  dust. 
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M.iy  we  not  Rnd  in  all  thU  an  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  llie 
scHJent  has  always  been  killed — by  cnisliing  his  hcid  into  Uie  earth? 

MosL's  speaks  repeatedly  of  fiery  serpents.'  and  Isaiah  mentiont^ 
fiery  flying  serpents;'  are  (here  any  such  which  can  properly  be  said 
to  fly  ? 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  no  hesitation  about  aceom. 
modatlng  serpents  with  win^  Noihing  in  their  land  of  ^^ondcrs 
a5toi;i:died  mc  more  thiin  ihe  iit^ht  of  ihc  !>crpents  portfaycd  on  the 
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Stuccoed  ^des  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  in  the  valley  west  of 
MvdSnct  Haboo.  As  one  gropes  his  way  down  the  cvcr^dcsccnding 
tunncU  lo  reach  the  final  re>ling-placc  af  those  atgui^t  potentate^ 
four  hundred  feet  below,  the  eye  gazes  upon  the  endless  convolu* 
tions  of  those  win^d  monsters,  running  in  unbroken,  horrid  folds 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  those  dismal  galleries:  t*trangc.  in- 
deed, and  £U|>gestivc  as  stranf^e.  to  find  this  exa^crated  symbol  of 
sin  ard  death  inwreathcd  aronnd  the  funrral  cortege,  as  if  conduct- 
ing it*  victim  "down  to  hdl,  to  the  dde*  of  the  pit,"  where  !te  all 
the  king*  of  the  naticffis,  every  one  in  hi*  own  liou!;c.'  Isniah  may 
have  «ccn  ^milar  pictures  and  representations,  for  they  are  far  older 
than  his  d^y,  and  from  ihcm  elaborated  hiii  IrGincndoua  "piovcrb 
against  ihe  king  of  Ribylon.'^ 

The  Hebrew  word  for  these  fieiy  flying  serpents  is  In  cvei}'"  case 
iicraph,  and  Arabic  scholars  identify  it  with  a  kind  that  darts  with 
great  velocity  upon  it^s  victim,  and.  when  enraged,  against  its  ene- 
mies. It  would  be  an  endless  and  usele:^  task  lo  notice  all  the 
Oriental  fables  in  regard  to  these  darting  seraphs;  but  that  there 
are  now.  or  ever  have  been,  serpents  tiuit  flew  in  any  but  a  figu- 
rative sense,  1  do  not  believe.  I  put  no  more  faith  in  modem  ao 
counts  of  such  phenomena,  however  respectable  their  author^,  than 
1  do  m  lh«^  a<tonidiing  faUle*  «f  HtTodotiK,  the  marvt-U  «f  /Elian 
and  Plutarch,  or  the  tales  of  Admiral  Anton.  M.  Le  Blanc,  and  other 
like  travellers,  ancient  and  modem.  Moacs  probably  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  the  rcbelliouTt  Hebrews  uere  attacked  in  the  i^ilder* 
ness  of  the  Red  Sea  by  M:Tj>cnLs,  wIhuw  fatal  btle  <KCii--iioiic<I  interksc 
pain  and  burning  heat.  Btit  whatever  may  have  been  the  kind  of 
serpent,  the  occasion  was  designed  to  bring  about  the  exhibition  of 
a  *nost  striking  anil  significant  type  of  that  promiseti  *eed  of  the 
woman  who  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  that  Old  Serpent  whose  sub- 
tlety beguiled  the  Mother  of  Mankind  and  brought  ruin  on  our 
race,  with  loss  of  Hdei,  and  all  eW  of  evil  signified  thereby. 

When  passing  through  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  I  saw 
many  places  well  fitted  to  be  the  theatre  of  that  unique  and  mys- 
terious oeeurrenee.  And  what  a  scene  for  the  artist  docs  the  brief 
narrative  in  the  twcnly-firKi  eh:tpter  of  XumherH  ^itigge^t !    A  h^, 

»  Ifri,  *Jr.  15.  ■  1*4.  uv,  4.  ^ 
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isolAkd  tdl— and  there  are  many  such— with  the  vast  confuta- 
tion wide-spread  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  burning  desert,  per* 
idling  vfiih  thirst,  cilling  m  agony  and  despair,  and  finally  in  wralh 
and  rebellion,  for  water:  for  "  the  soul  of  the  pco|»le  was  much  di** 
couragcd  because  of  the  way.  And  the  people  spake  agnin&t  God, 
and  against  Mo*cs  Wherefore  have  yc  brought  n*  up  out  i>f  F-;;pyt 
to  di«  in  the  wild«rn«x«?"'  Then  c^me  amongst  thc-m  those  fiery 
ecq^mlfl*  and  much  people  of  Unci  died;  but  the  divine  remedy 
yysts  at  hand,  and  what  a  strungo  one  it  wasl  A  brazen  figure  of 
their  enemy  waa  1iftt:d  up  iLp<jii  n  pule,  and  <;vcTy  011c  th<U  wa^ 
bitten  when  he  beheld  it  hved-  And  now  what  wt>nder  and  joy 
throughout  the  camp.  All  that  were  bitten  hasten  from  their  tcnt» 
to  look  ard  hvc.  Parentis  fly  with  their  little  ones,  and  lift  the:!* 
languishing  eyes  to  the  miraculous  symbol.  The  aged,  the  (ecblc. 
the  dying  even,  arc  borne  along  by  relatives  and  friends  from  evciy 
quarter,  and  every  one  that  looked  upon  it  revived  and  lived,  Sec» 
too,  the  happy  groups  returning  Mith  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph  to 
their  distant  tcnts> 

Tht^rr  K  no  c^ll  upon  us  to  a-ssume  the  chair  cf  ihe  rrilic  or 
the  pulpit  of  the  preachor  to  diKCovcr  and  illuMratc  the  significance 
of  thid  symbolic  transaction.  The  inCerprelation  of  the  whole  is 
made  sure  and  perfectly  plain  b}'  a  single  sentence  of  Him  wlu> 
coitld  not  be  mistaken,  "As  Moscri  lifted  ^p  the  -tcrpent  in  the  wil- 
derness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever 
belicvcth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  etcmal  life."'  And  so 
lifted  up,  may  He  speedily  draw  all  our  sm-smitten  race  unto  Him 
to  took  and  live. 

^  Numb,  xd-  4,  3-  *  John  iiL  14, 15, 
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VH, 
CAZA  TO  BEIT  JIBRlN, 

SEcHd  lo  Udt  J^brin.^Nti  impovtint  Anf  i«n(  SJCc**— Alicrcit  Condition  of  the  Country  ai>4 
Ihc  rc^plt.— Itcdiwtu  ArtU.— NaiuiiU  FcjtutQ  of  IlllbtU.— Vlc«r  imat  TcH  gI  Ufai-' 
cir.-^Ft  Robaibch  lo  Can.— Sdiled  F^uionT  Arahi. — Thrir  Mannm  and  Cuttomu 
iltubTrativc  of  r^triirth^  U^.— Anbs  ai  the  Well— 0?nL— Wady  tth  Sbcrfah,— 
Discovery  of  lie  Sftc  of  Gcnr.-^TcII  Jcm*a,->Jurf  cl  Jctclr,  pouible  She  of  ilie  Pdtri- 
ardf*  EifcCMnfienL— Tbewiiil.  liVotcr  TooU.— Wad;  Ghtettk— MAundi  of  Broken 
Pottery, —  Peoliu'  Cwttma,— Strife  bctwren  the  Uefdmea  of  Gcrar  and  iboK  U 
Ik4:jc.^\Yd1»  of  Rehoboilt  and  Ikcr'ShcbL^^ovtttjiiii  Iciwecn  Lmac  anO  AUivelecli. 
— Pcmunctit  WJibdrswAl  of  Eiou:  Irucn  G«rar. — He  dwell*  la  l^  Nc^tw— MdwcQiIii 
1leei-Ul4i-Tol.WAd7  JerAr— Kfa&Uuh.  Elusa,  Che^l.^-ScMiM, ZepAufh. H«in*h— 
KadcBhlxunea.— Et  Tlh, WiidcineA  of  Wanderin^^Wady  Caa«.— 'Aio  GadUKi* 
^ah-bviKx — Doc»  ih«  Sc<c  rimi  the  Koqwrrmeni«  of  ibe  BlbikaJ  Ntriaiivcf— Ei^ 
coL'Biblkal  Rcftnricc*  to  Eihcol—Tradilionil  Kcfcretices  to  Eihcol.— Imic'a  So- 
journ fcn  ifttaT.^VtKnd\j  Relations  1>ctwe«o  CitKs  and  Betiawin  TritwK^Wdk  dug 
by  the  FatTiuchs  and  Kin|>*»Towcra  and  Caitk*  to  command  \aluibk  Waterlng- 
plaoco.— Stopping  up  of  Wells.— Xuncs  of  Aadcftl  Sites  poiwLiutcO  by  Remarkable 
Tre<*  and  Fnnnniiu.— Rrfuaal  o£  Edom  lo  allovr  Icnrl  To  pica  throu^  hi*  Border^ 
PurduMofWitcr  utth  Money.— Wjk^MncwiihSaad — Scardty  of  Water  hlheHhaAd 
b  Kdom.^Thc  Lutd  vhcre  the  Pairia^cbs  dwdL— ^trui^  Coirkddencc«  £n  ibc  U^ 
of  the  PalriudiB  al  Gnai.— Rijyal  Htka. — Hairm, — Domwltc  Tn^cdic^ — Covcrianti 
at  Beer-shebo.— CharKtCT  of  laaic— luae,  Kehckih,  and  Abiine!cch.^acob  and  Kmil 
--•laiac  docdvtd  by  JaGol>  and  bis  Mocher — Ga^i  to  Bek  Jibrtn^-^Vkilasei  along  tbc 
Rouic-^Um  Uki*i  Lichkhi^'AijIlnj  E^oo.— Eglou  aiid  Lachirii  ciptiirod  by  Joshua. 
^SiBEucbcrib  afid  Ncbuchadiwaar  bcocgt  tjchab.^LjichiAh  connected  with  Uov^ 
•hetb-gaih.— Brcariih  of  PhJIUlU.— Rotd  from  'AiJlAn  lo  U^t  JiMn.-Tdt  Zeha.— 
KhOrbe:  Jett— Sbepbda^or  Low  CouMry.— The  X<s«t>^*3v  South  Country— Teiucity 
of  Andent  Xame*  in  tho  S't^cU— 'AkkA1>,  Wild  Anlduihc— Tbc  Galffsl  ofSctljitare. 

April  i7tK. 
What  sort  of  country  have  vfc  h^^fore  ii*  tcwla)'? 

Beautiful  in  iKa^U,  but  monotonous — wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ocean 
of  wheat.  Our  rood  to  Beit  Jibrin  leads  diagonally  across  the  terri- 
tory of  PhiltMift.  and  ofTcn  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  wtth 
its  physDcal  fcaturcH  and  its  present  productions;  but  there  arc  no 
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ancient  sitc«  of  mucH  importance  throughout  the  entire  distance, 
except  tile  'Aijidn — Kglon — and  Vtu  I-^kis — I.ac1ii»h — of  Scripture. 

This  I  5h-ill  not  rcrgrcl.  ri>r  1  am  fattgucd  by  the  effort  to  trace 
out  the  histofj'  of  extinct  races  and  ma^ificcnt  cities  amongst  mud 
hoveli^  and  seini-savaifc  Arabac  Give  me  for  one  day  the  open  coun- 
try, uncncufnbered  wTth  »h:lpclc^u;  hcapi^  of  rubbinh. 

I  cannot  promise,  however^  freedom  from  Arabs,  not  even  from 
Bcdawin  robbers ;  for  wc  ride  along  the  very  borders  of  their  desert 
honiCA,  and  they  ficqiicnlly  m;ikc  inru;ul:i  tjuilc  be^'i^nd  uur  track- 
Neither  is  the  country  iinylhhiji  like  what  we  understand  as  virgin 
soil,  it  has  been  ploughed  for  thousands  of  years  and  probably 
very  much  a^^  at  prc?(enl ;  but  in  «ome  respects  it  is  quite  different 
now  from  what  it  once  was.  Lonj*,  long  ago  it  may  have  been 
covered  with  primeval  forests;  and  there  have  been  ages  of  pro^ 
perity  and  peacer  since  then,  when  it  wds  crowded  with  towns  and 
villages,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.  But  under 
Moslem  rule  most  of  the  land  has  become  the  property,  not  of  the 
coltivatf^r,  but  n{  the  govi'rnnient ;  nim!  whili'  ihi*  ruinnu<  ri^gime 
lasts,  this  country  will  remain  as  it  iri.  No  man  will  plant  orchards 
Afid  make  improvements  on  land  not  his  own ;  but  give  htm  a  secure 
title,  and,  under  the  crude  husbandry  of  even  ignorant  peasants.  Phi* 
listta  will  quickly  Recover  her  ancient  prosperity.  This,  however, 
will  never  be  realized  until  the  Dedawin  are  driven  back  to  their 
deep  deserts,  and  kept  there  hy  a  firm  and  stable  government.  Nei- 
ther vineyards,  nor  lig-orchards.  nor  vegetable-gardens  can  exist 
while  these  plunderers  are  allowed  to  roam  at  will  with  their  all- 
devouring  htrds  and  droves  of  cameR 

The  first  time  I  came  into  this  region  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  it  neither  flat  nor  barren,  nor  in  any  way  resembling  a  sandy 
desert,  as  1  had  been  led  to  expect  from  reading  the  narnitive  of 
Philip's  ride  through  it  with  the  eunuch.  From  the  distant  moun* 
tain«  it  indeed  ha«  the  appearance  of  a  level  plain,  but  the  view  is  so 
vast  that  even  vcr)*  considerable  liJUs  are  lost  to  the  eye  In  rtNdity, 
rittlistia  closely  resembles  in  appearance  some  of  the  rolling  prairies 
of  tlicr  Mi»iasippi  Valley.  The  country  is  equally  lovely,  and  no 
less  fcHile.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  owing  lo  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  climate,  or  both,  the  sources  of  its 
|6 
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(crtility  arc  €v<:n  more  incxliati^tiblc  than  in  most  |>3n4  oi  our  own 
land.  Without  manure,  and  with  a  style  of  ploughing  ard  i^^eral 
culture  which  would  secure  nothing  but  failunr  in  other  countries, 
this  vast  plain  continues  to  produce  splcQdtd  crops  cveiy  year,  and 
thift,  too.  be  It  remembered,  after  forty  centuries  of  such  ttllagc. 

Here  we  are  at  t\  Afiint^r.  !  h;ivc  brought  you  to  the  top  of 
this  high  Icll,  not  to  honor  the  mukim  of  the  &»im,  nor  because  thic 
is  the  "hill  that  is  before  Hebron,"  to  which  Samson  carried  the 
gate  of  Gaza — though  the  tradition  U  probably  correct,  since  it  i^ 
in  the  pro|>er  direction — but  becauMT  from  it  there  is  ^i  fine  view, 
stretching  far  away  to  the  south-cast,  even  to  the  ridj^  that  over- 
shadows el  Kholil,  a»  the  city  of  Abraham  i*  now  called.  Nothing 
more  than  thi«  can  be  intended  by  ''the  hill  before  Hebron/  for 
the  town  itself  is  at  least  thirty  miles  off,  and  behind  lofty  moun* 
tains.  Be  this  a-*  it  may,  I  know  no  one  stand-point  from  which  you 
can  survey  so  much  of  old  Philistia  as  from  this  Mantar.  We  arc 
to  pass  through  the  ccitnl  pari  eastwards  to-day,  and  can  $tudy  it 
at  our  leisure;  but  the  southern  region,  quite  io  the  desert,  is  be4t 
seen  from  here,  t  once  came  from  er  Ru^iaibeh,  i|iending  the  night 
ofl  the  bank  of  Nahr  cs  Sony,  where  it  unites  with  Wady  a  Seba\ 
-which  comes  down  from  Beer-*heba.  The  rolling  plain  from  that 
wftdy  northwards  to  GaxA  was  then  green  and  flowef>'  as  a  n^eadow, 
and  much  of  it  clothed  with  wheat  ;  but  there  is  not  a  village  i^long 
the  entire  route,  and  all  ihc  grain  belonged  lo  tent-dwelling  Arabs, 
Wc  paswd  many  of  their  encampments,  where  every  kind  of  work 
common  in  ordinary  villages  wa^  in  active  operation,  and  earned 
on  with  the  same  sort  of  implements.  There  were,  however,  as  was 
natural,  many  more  camek  and  latter  flocks  than  onlinar)*  peasants 
possess:  and  these  formed  a  very  striking  feature  in  this  agricuitu- 
ral  tabkmu.  All  around  us  were  cx.tmples  of  primitive  pastoral  life, 
like  those  seen  on  this  same  ]>lain,  I  suppose,  tn  the  days  of  Abia- 
ham  and  lsaac<  Men.  women,  and  children,  clad  in  garments,  ard 
following  employments,  pastoral  and  agrictittural.  tike  those  of  the 
patriarchiiL  It  carried  one  back,  as  by  <^iichantmont,  to  the  tents 
pitched  in  the  valley  of  Gcmr  In  the  days  of  those  venerable  ances- 
tors of  God's  chosen  people. 

These  pastoral  Aiuba  present  a  very  iiilcreating  study.     Unlike 
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the  wsmdering  Bcdawin,  their  cousins,  ihey  are  [wrmafwnlly  settled 
on  this  plain  along  the  seaboard;  and  their  manner  of  life  must 
clofvty  rc^cmblo  thM  oi  the  rhi1i«i1tnc_s  with  whom  thi^  patrJArchfi 
iiSKOCtattfd.  We  i^'erc  pacing  through  their  encampments  for  i;eve- 
ral  hours,  ard  were  everywhere  welcomed  a-s  friends^  The  women 
were  not  veiled,  nor  was  there  any  objection  m<LiJo  to  our  viaitin^; 
Iheir  teiilN  ^iid  in^pcclMi)^  Eheir  furniture,  their  enipluymeritH,  and 
ever  their  gannent^  They  were  inT  from  idle;  but.  :u  the  har- 
vest had  not  yet  commenced,  they  were  chiefly  occupied  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ehci!:%c  and  butter 
Some  of  the  womei  were  ^pinnin^  goatVhair  into  strand^  to  be 
woven  into  coan^  black  matenal  for  tent-coverings,  rug^,  and  sacks 
for  the  i^in.  Their  spindle  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  being 
often  merely  a  stone,  which  they  dexterously  twirled  around  until 
the  Mrand  was  ^tuffictcntly  twiritcd.  Thc>'  can  weave  without  any 
loom.  Thr  threMls  <i(  tht-  warp  ht<^  ^Ir^'tchwl  upon  ihe  jtround.  nnd 
made  fa^t  at  cither  end  to  a  stout  stick;  and  the  threads  of  the 
woof  are  pa$:MNl  throuj^h  with  the  hand,  and  pressed  back  into  posi- 
tion by  a  rude  wooden  comb. 

Boys  and  i^irls  were  licattcred  over  the  plain,  watching  the  flocks 
to  prevent  ihcm  from  trespassing  upon  the  whcat^fields.  From 
every  camp  broad  and  welMrodden  pmli^t  ted  across  the  plain  to 
the  wells,  where  only  the  flocks  arc  watered;  and  I  noticed  that 
many  of  these  pathi^  turned  louards  the  »ea-shorc,  probably  becaaie 
water  is  there  found  at  less  depth  than  in  the  interior.  These  wells 
are  the  places  of  public  resort,  and  there  one  can  sec  and  study  to 
the  best  advantaijc  Ihc  appearance,  manners  ci!*itom-s  and  coMumes 
of  the^'  modem  Philistines.  There  they  gather,  with  all  their  be- 
longings,  in  groups  picturesque  and  suggestive  to  the  traveller  and 
to  the  eye  and  imafi;ination  of  the  artist. 

.Some  ^inguLir  and  even  romantic  ineidentft  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  are  associated  vnth  wells.  It  wa»  at  a  well  in 
the  city  of  N-dior,  in  Mej^opotamia,  that  Elicaer  of  Damascus  the 
faithful  serv^ini  and  Ateward  of  Abraham,  met  Rebe):ah,  as  recorded 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  was  at  a  well  in  "the 
land  of  the  people  of  the  cast"  that  Jacob  first  saw  bis  cousin,  the 
"beautiful  and  well-favored"  Kachcl,  and  kissed  bcr»  "and  lifted 
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up  his  voice,  and  wqit/'^  It  was  also  at  a  well  that  Moses  met 
Zipporah.  the  clau*;hlcr  of  Jcthro,  the  priest  of  MiJian,  whom  he 
afierwanU  marricti,  anO  helped  her  and  her  sisters  to  water  their 
father's  flock.*  Did  you  notice  amongst  ihe  tent*  of  these  modem 
I^hmadit^^  any  femaW  of  surpa«;«ing  lovclinc^^t  that  reenlled  the 
stories  of  th<»sc  cclcbrat^fd  Uidies? 

No,  indeed ;  .*ttill,  ^omc  of  the  young  people  are  not  wanting  in 
attractiveness,  llicy  have  good  features,  bright  cyc5,  forms  blender 
and  erect,  and  a  lingular  caiic  and  grace  in  ihe  disposal  about  the 
person  of  their  flowing  garment*,  and  in  their  atiUudcs  and  mo. 
tion?;.  Doubtle^  the  well  i^  iitill  the  favorite  trys:in;;-p!ace,  as  it 
must  have  bctm  in  ancient  days ;  and  any  young  Bcdawy  bent  on 
matrimonial  alliance  would  expect  there  to  find  the  object  of  his 
ardent  affections 

In  what  part  of  this  plain  was  Gerar,  where  Isaac  resided  so 
many  years?  It  seemii  to  luvt-  been  extremely  productive,  for  lie 
reaped  a  hundred-fold  in  that  valley:  "And  the  man  waxed  great, 
and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he  became  vcrj'  great,"  as  any 
otlier  farmer  would  whf»  re^iped  such  h^ir\'e«t«.* 

According  to  the  Onomastrcon,  Gcrar  was  Iwcnly-fivc  miles  to 
the  south  of  E I  eut  hero  polls.  Beginning,  therefore,  at  Beit  Jibrin, 
and  gomg  ,v>utliward»  ubout  ncven  hours,  the  traveller  reaches  tlic 
great  Wady  csh  Slierl'ah,  calleil  by  ?^oinc  Wndy  Gozxeh,  ami  in  it. 
or  in  one  of  its  fertile  branches,  the  site  will  probably  be  found,  tt 
is  scarcely  proper  to  speak  of  it  as  even  now  unknown.  The  Rev. 
J.  Rowlands  bdieve?«  that  he  not  only  found  Gerar,  but  also  Kadcsh- 
bamea*  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams:  "From  Gajra 
our  course  was  to  Khalas.i.  On  our  way  we  discovered  ancient 
Ger^r,  We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaia  under  the  name  of  Joorf  el 
Gerar — the  Rush,  or  Rapid,  of  Gcrar.  which  wc  found  to  lie  three 
hours  louth-south-east  of  (laza.  Within  Wady  G.i7h1,  a  <ivcp  and 
broad  channel,  coming  down  from  thr  <outh-ra<t.  and  running  a 
little  higher  up  than  this  spot,  is  W:idy  csh  Slieriah,  from  the  east- 
north-eout.  Near  Joorf  el  Gerar  are  the  tmccfi  of  iin  ancient  eily# 
called  Khirbet  el  Gerar  —  the  Ruins  of  Gerar.  Our  road  bc\'ond 
Khalasa  lay  along  a  plain  slightly  u^idulating.     This  plain  must  be 

'  G«n.xiiE.  1,^11, 17.  '  Eiod.  &L  15-17,11.  *  Gen.  xxrl  ti,  13 
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the  Und  of  Gerar.  Here  wc  sojourned  for  two  clay?(.  one  ol  which 
was  Sunday,  with  Abraham  in  Gcrar." 

This  is  nthcr  ;x  meagre  account  of  aucb  a  celebrated  ;ind  un- 
known region  and  city. 

True,  but  wo  vrill  add  :iomctbin]f  to  it.  Tell  Jem  n.  the  possible 
site  of  Abimelech'*  city,  is  about  three  hours  snulh  of  Ga^a;  but  if 
(licrc  rvcr  were  buildings  uprtn  it.  they  must  h,ivc  bcon  conslnicttd 
of  enidc  bricks  which  dif^olved  into  common  soil,  for  there  i*  not 
even  a  Htonc  «f  any  Mxe  upon  or  ;ibout  it.  The  name  idao  in  Jem 'a, 
and  not  Gcmr;  but  a  short  distance  fiorth  of  it  is  a  shallow  and 
ratlicr  broad  viillcy,  called  Jcrf  el  JcrrAr,  which  Is  bdicved  by  many 
tK^dcH  Mr.  Rowlands  lo  be  the  actual  liicc  of  the  patriarch'^  cn- 
camjimc^nt.  Jerrar  is  the  Arabic  for  Gerar.  and  the  vatlcy  has  at 
least  lliis  much  in  favor  of  the  idcnldicaiion.  Captain  Warren  vifu 
itcd  it  in  1S67,  and  it  w,ifi  subiicquenlly  $urve)'ed  by  Lieutenant 
Conder.  He  seanrhcd  in  vain  for  the  wells  which  Abraham  dug  in 
the  valley  of  Gcrar,  and  which  Isaac  reopened  when  he  dwelt  there ; 
"for  the  Philistines  haii  slopped  them  after  the  deiith  of  Abruhiim : 
and  lie  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  fatbor  had 
called  them."  The  Arabs  now  obtain  water  merely  by  making 
^liallow  excavation*,  which  they  c;dl  tliemuiL  in  the  bed  of  ihe  val- 
ley;  but  these  arc  neither  wclU  nor  permanent  springs,  and  could 
not  have  been  such  as  the  wclJs  which  the  patriarchs  dug.  I  remem- 
ber, however,  that  I  found  pixxi>cly  the  3jime  kind  of  ^i.dlow  the- 
mAil  In  Wady  U^it,  representing  the  twelve  wells  in  Elim  to  which 
the  Hebrews  came  on  the  way  to  Sinai.* 

The  name  JOrf  cl  Jcrrl^r  musit  be  applied  to  the  precipitous 
earthy  banks  of  the  valley  of  Ghddtzeh,  the  bed  of  which  is  about 
two  hundrcci  yards  widc^\tidc  cnoui;h,  therefore,  to  allow  ol  the 
patriarch  pitching  his  catnp  in  it ;  and  even  at  thi^  diiy  the  spot  i» 
sometimes  occupied  by  encampments  of  Arabs.  As  pronounced 
by  them,  the  name  Urn  cl  Jerrir  is  supposed  to  mean  Mother  of 
Jars,  suggested,  pcrhap-*,  by  the  mtiLind^  of  brokc:n  pottery  visible 
on  the  b;ink  of  the  w;»dy.  The  Ikm|>«  of  pottery*  ;ire  very  curious; 
they  arc  scm! -consolidated  by  the  Infiltration  of  mud,  and  are  some 
ten  feet  high.  A  peculiar  kind  of  elstcrni  of  which  there  arc  more 
■  Gen.  3uvi.  tSL  *  ExwL  sv.  17. 
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than  a  dozen  scattered  round  the  site,  is  constructed  of  small  atones. 
They  arc  circular,  and  have  domc*i  four  or  five  feci  in  diameter  and 
*ix  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  arc  now  iwed  for  <«toring  graiiv  but  pro- 
bably they  were  orifiinally  intended  to  hold  rain-watcr.  These  cis- 
termi  arc  evidently  not  ancient,  and  could  have  had  no  connection 
with  ihc  patriarchii.  The  only  other  relioi  at  Uin  el  Jerrir  are  1 
ff-w  niArblr  tcw^rnr,  gt-ncrally  the  sign  of  a  cEuirch  or  convert,  and 
£ome  bits  of  glasa.  So  far.  therefore,  there  i^  nothing*  indicating  aA 
ancient  city  at  Uni  el  Jt^rrdr,  unle^  it  be  the  pottcr^-heapfi  which 
may  mark  an  old  mound  such  as  exist  in  m.iny  towns  and  villuges 
in  Talcslinc- 

If  Tell  Jcm'a  mark^  the  site  of  Abimclech's  city.  Jorf  d  Jerrdr 
seems  to  be  much  :oo  near  it  to  accord  with  the  Biblical  narrative: 
"Abimclccti  «aid  unto  Isaac,  Go  from  u^;  for  thou  art  much  migh- 
tier than  ^ve.  And  Isaac  departed  thence,  aid  pitched  hit  tent  in 
the  valley  of  Gcrar,  and  dwelt  there/"'  This  implies  a  removal  to 
some  place  quite  difitant,  and  therefore  Jflrf  el  JcrrSr  is  not  the  val- 
ley in  question,  or  the  city  of  Abimelcch  must  have  been  some- 
where else  than  at  Tell  Jem' a.  Isaac,  however,  did  not  remain  per- 
manently in  Gcran  He  dug  ^vlls  in  different  localities,  ard  left 
Them  because  "the  herdmen  of  Gcrar  did  strive  with  liaac's  herd- 
men,  Inlying,  The  water  is  our*."'  The  well  named  RchoU>th  is  be* 
licvcd  to  have  been  at  cr  KuWbch,  which  is  many  milci  souih-east 
of  Tell  Jem 'a.  Aficr  dig^in^  thin  well  I:»aac  went  up  to  Bei:r-shel>a, 
where  he  mii>l  have  resided  for  a  considenblc  time;  hir  he  built 
an  allar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord-  Abimelech, 
with  I'hJchoI,  hifl  chief  captain,  came  there  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Isaac.  The  covenant  was  ratified  by  a  feast  "And 
they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another: 
2nd  Isaac  ^ent  ihcm  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in  peace." 
And  that  same  day  his  servants,  who  were  digi^ing  a  welt,  told  him 
that  they  had  found  water:  ''and  he  called  it  Shebah:  therefore 
the  name  of  the  city  U  Becr-sheba  unto  thi^^  day.*'' 

It  seem«   evident,  fn>m    the?    ii.irrativc,  th;it    I«j^c  had  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar:  ''Wherefore  come  ye 
to  me,  5ccing  ye  bftte  mc,  and  have  sent  me  away  from  yon?" 
■  C<iL  ai±  l^  17.  *  Gvn>  nvL  ».  *  Ccn.  sxvl.  ty-^ 
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Yes;  and,  so  far  as  knonni.  he  never  rcmmed  to  Gerar,  but 
moved  about  fToni  place  lo  place,  and  nlwa>'^  pitched  his  tent  many 
rnile^  distant  from  Abimek'cli's  eity.  He  dwelt  in  "the  .south 
countrj"/'  that  lis.  in  the  Ncgrb.  and  was  encamped  at  the  uell 
Ldhju-roi  when  Kebctcah  was  brought  to  hhn  from  Mesopotamia.' 
If  thiH  Hccr-luhni-roi  wa:t  at  Muwcilih,  ju  appears  pn>bnblc,  I-saac 
was  then  rcsiditig  near  the  extreme  south  border  o(  the  Ncgcb ;  and 
a  slion  dblancc  beyond  that  is  Wady  JcrAr.  which  may  have  de- 
fived  hs  name  by  transfer  from  the  Gerar  of  Abimekch.  On  my 
way  Irom  Sinai  I  exarrincd  VVady  JcrAr  u-iih  much  intorL-st.  but  it 
id  too  sandy  and  barren  to  have  been  a  suitable  dwclling-placc  for 
iKaac*^  immcntte  fli>cks  and  henK 

Ffom  Joorf  cl  Gcrar  Mr>  Rowlands  travelled  southwards,  pacing 
by  Khalasa.  or  Khi:i1;bali.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  Greek 
Elusa:  but  Mr.  Rowlands  thinks  it  marks  the  f^ite  of  the  Chcsil  of 
Joshua  XV.  30,  00c  of  the  cities  in  the  fiouih  of  Judab.  Both  may 
be  cftrrect.  Mr.  Rowlands  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
l>r  Robin«on  not  only  vUited  the  pUee,  but  gave  an  cxten^^ivc 
description  and  history  of  it*  Our  fortunate  traveller,  passing  across 
ihe  dc»crt  from  Khalasah  to  Sues,  eamc,  h\  two  hours  and  a  half, 
lo  an  old  nitc  called  Scbdiia,  whith  he  idcnLifLcs  wiili  Zq>hatli,  called 
Hormah — "utter  destruction" — in  Numbers  xxi»  5>  where  the  Isra* 
dilc>  vowed  a  vow  to  utterly  destroy  the  place,  on  account  of  the 
attack  of  King  Arad:  and  subsequently,  in  Judges  u  17,  after  Judah 
and  Simeon  had  overthrowTi  it,  this  name  ''destruction"  was  at* 
tachcrd  lo  it  a  second  time.  Mn  Wilton,  in  bis  book  on  the  Negeb. 
had  already  ma<lc  ihc  same  identification.  Nesr  this  place  Mn 
Rowlands  mentions  a  wetK  called  Ilir  Rohcbeh,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
city  with  the  same  name,  which  he  has  no  doubt  was  the  Rohoboth 
of  Cirnt'si*  xxvi.  22.  The  ruin*t  are  extensive,  and  in  remarkably 
good  preservation.  Ten  camel-hnur*  (iwenty^fivc  miles)  farther  to- 
wards Suez.  Mr.  Rowlands  came  to  Muwcilih,  which  he  believer,  for 
half  a  dojEen  reasons,  to  be  Bcer-lahai-roi.  where  Hagar  found  water, 
and  called  it  after  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  ^pake  unto  her,  Lahai> 
roi — Thou  God  secst  me/  Our  traveller  is  now  tn  the  vast  wildcr- 
nes-H  of  Paran,  called  also  wilderness  of  Kadcsh,  so  famous  in  eariy 
>  Cm.  joitf.  61-^.  '  Gen.  xtl  7-14. 
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Bible  Story,  and  he  discovers  more  than  one  interesting  locality. 
\V<;  s\i»\\  only  Tef<:r  lo  Kadcsh-bamca.  He  find:«  it  tnelve  miles 
cast-south-east  of  Muwcilih ;  and  as  he  stood  at  tJic  base  of  the  rock 
that  was  smitten  by  Moses,  and  g^zed  upon  the  beautiful  brook  of 
delicious  water  still  gushing  forth  from  it  and  leaping  down  into  the 
desert  ir  many  a  lovdy  cascide.  he  was.  tjuitc  wild  with  cnthu?iia^ic 
excitement,  and  well  he  might  be,  with  hi«  firm  faith  in  the  identi- 
fication. 

This  pan  of  ct  Tlh.  as  the  vast  Wilderness  of  Wandering  is  now 
called,  hiut  been  recently  viibttcd  and  described  by  ihoM;  intrepid 
travellers  Talmer  and  Drake,  and  they  have  brought  to  light  nuny 
lost  sites,  and  cleared  away  much  of  the  obscurity  which  has  for  so 
many  ages  enveloped  that  houwlc^s  dcwrt.  When  1  was  «tt  Mr 
Rowlands*^  Muweilih,  I  made  diligent  inquiries  about  Kade^h:  but 
both  our  own  Arabs  and  other  Bedawtn  wc  met  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  either  absolutely  ignorant  of  ^uch  a  place,  under  any 
pof^iblc  pronunciation  o{  the  name,  or  they  purposely  concealed 
their  knowledge  of  it.  Palmer  and  Drake,  however,  believe  that 
they  have  dtitcovered  the  Inie  Mte  in  Wady  GadK  some  ten  milc« 
or  more  f;outh*ea«E  of  Miiwcijih,  The  only  dc^ription  given  by 
them  that  1  have  seen  is  singularly  brief  and  uasatisfactory ;  for  if 
Ain  Gadb  be  m  reality  the  Kadcih-bantea  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiii.  26,  and  elsewhere,  it  i*  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sites  in  the  entire  history'  of  the  Hcbrctv  Wan- 
derings. They  thus  describe  it :  "  The  "Ain  GadU  discovered  by  us 
con»i>t?t  of  three  springs*  or,  rather,  j^baltow  poob.  railed  Them^il 
by  the  Arabs,  one  of  them  overflowing  in  the  rainy  season,  and  pro- 
ducing a  stream  of  water.  It  is  situated  about  bt.  31^  34'.  long. 
40*  31',  three  mllc^  above  the  water-shed  of  the  valley  of  ihat  pan 
of  the  previously  unexplored  mountain  plateau  of  the  'Azazimeh, 
where  this  falls  suddenly  to  a  lower  level.  and>  as  we  found  on  sub* 
^quently  passing  through  it,  is  more  open,  less  hilly,  and  more 
ea*;ily  approachi-d  from  the*  direction  of  'Ak'ahah,  and  i>;  thiu  i;itu- 
atcd  at  what  1  should  call  one  of  the  natural  border?  of  the  eourw 
try."  They  fiup]K>se  that  Mr,  Rowlands  did  not  visit  this  place  at 
all;  "but  he  sfcem?  to  have  applied  the  name  wrongly  to  'Ain  el 
Gudcirat,  some  miles  farther  northwards."     One  wdly  wants  a  Ut- 
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tic  more  mformation  in  regard  to  several  points>  Is  the  country 
around  'Ain  Gadls  adapted  for  the  permanent  encampment  of  the 
Ifebrcvrs?  !«  the  *juppty  of  w.itcr  from  ttic-sc  shallow  pooU  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  wunlifi  of  the  u-holt^  nation,  not  for  ;i  day,  but  for 
months  at  a  time?  Is  not  the  site  much  too  far  ^outh  to  &g^cc  wtlh 
the  topo^^raphical  rc<niircmcnts  of  the  Biblical  narrative?  In  rc]-ard 
to  the  ftii*l  two  iiiquirict^,  ttitry  ^ivc  but  Ihllc  irifoinialton  ;  uiid  lo 
meet  the  last  siippuscd  difficulty,  they  suggest  that  Eshcol,  whence 
the  cluster  of  grapes  was  cut,  was  not  in  the  valley  near  Hcbroit, 
but  some  pi:Lce  in  the  nei(;hborhood  of  thts  'Aiii  (jadfs;  fttnce,  as 
they  lightly  conclude,  it  uould  be  impossible  to  carry  grapes  for  so 
many  days  through  ihc  desert. 

This  location  of  Eshcol  near  'Ain  Gadis  will  scarcely  ;^rec  u-ith 
the  two  nanatives  of  the  transaction  given  by  Mo&es  in  Numbers 
xiii.  2i-25»  and  in  Deuteronomy  i.  19-28.  where  that  brool;,  or. 
more  propi-Hy,  wady.  of  Rdicol  ;4ppe;ir«  lo  btf  as^neiAted  with 
Hebron.  So,  also,  in  Numbers  xxxii.  ^.thc  valley  of  Rshcol  was 
the  place  where  the  spies  appear  lo  have  been  t&rrificd  by  the 
appearance  of  the  land  aiid  the  people,  where  dwelt  the  giants,  tlic 
sons  of  Anak  ;  and  wc  know  from  Joshua  xv.  15,  14-  '^'^d  elsewhere* 
that  Hebron  was  the  proper  home  of  the  Anakam.  Again,  wc  find 
the  name  Eshcol  attached  to  :he  neighborhood  of  Hebron  in  the 
days  of  AbrAhfim;  for  one  ot  his  conlederate  chiefs*  who  aided  lo 
rescue  Lot  from  Chcdorlaomer,  was  Eshcol,  the  brother  of  Mamrc 
the  Amorite,'  Now,  as  XUmre  gave  hU  name  to  "the  plain  of 
Mamre.  which  is  in  Hebron."  it  is  hi|jhly  probable  that  Eslicol  ^vc 
his  name  to  the  valley  in  which  he  resided,  near  Hebron.'  Van  cic 
Vcldc  was  told  by  the  governor  of  Hebron  that  there  was  an  "Ain 
Cskali,  fountain  of  Eshcol.  in  a  valley  a  short  distance  north  of  He< 
bron/'whoac  water  wai  accounted  the  best  in  the  world/'  It  i*  a 
curious  fact  th:tt,  owing  to  certain  ambiguities  in  the  Moitaic  nam- 
lives,  all  ancient  tnditions  place  Rshcol  norlh  of  Hebron,  as  you  can 
ace  by  consulting  the  Onomasticon,  Denjamtn  of  Tudcla.  and  other 
authorities.  It  will  be  very  difftcult  at  thi^  late  day  to  reject  theM5 
traditions,  whicli.  I  believe,  have  been  accepted  by  modern  travellers 
and  critics,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  locate  Eshcol  in  the  neight>orhood 
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of  Hcbtx>n,  and  not  several  days'  joumc>"  to  the  south  of  it.  This 
is  A  topographical  question  of  considerable  importance  in  \H  bear- 
ing upon  the  site  of  Kadcsh,  and.  indeed,  upoii  much  of  the  sub- 
sequent joumc>'ings  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  thirty-eight  years 
of  their  wanderin^r^  in  the  wildcnicsA.  If  the  location  of  Kadeih  at 
'Ain  Gadiii  ncce*«it;>tf*i  the  Irariifcr  r>f  Kslicnl  several  days'  m:ircli 
southwards  from  Hebron,  I  think  that  the  idcntitication  wiM  not  be 
readily  accepted. 

U'e  must  not  wander  any  longer  in  the  wilderness,  but  resume 
our  history  of  Isaac's  sojourn  in  Gerar.  which  is  both  curious  and 
instructive.  Combining  pastoral  and  agricuhuni  industry,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  ^rew  very  great*  The  va«t  grazing  pLiins  around 
and  south  of  his  position  enabled  him  to  multiply  his  Rocks  indefi' 
nitcly.  while  the  "hundred-fold"  harvests  funnshe<l  bread  for  his 
numerous  servants;  <tnd,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  blc?ss- 
iuff  of  the  Lord  was  on  the  labor  of  his  hands  in  a  manner  alt(^ 
gether  extraordinary.  These  thtneii  made  the  Philistines  envy  and 
fear  him:  and  therefore  Abimelcch.  king  of  Gerar,  demanded  and 
obtained  a  covenant  of  peace  with  him.  just  so  at  this  djty  the 
lown«,  and  even  cities  such  oi  Hamaih  and  Hunii^  in  the  north,  and 
Gaut  and  Hebron  in  thi:(  region,  cultivate  with  cure  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  sheikhs  of  the  great  tribes  on  their  borders. 

The  cuuntiy  wa^  deficient  in  water,  and  wclla,  du^  at  ^rcat 
ex])en$e,  were  r^ardcd  ds  very  valuable  possessions,  Isaac  vess  a 
great  well-digger,  prompted  thereto  by  the  necessities  of  his  nu- 
merous flocks;  and  in  those  days  this  was  an  operation  of  such 
expense  and  dilliculty  a»  to  be  mentioned  amongst  the  acts  which 
rendered  even  kings  illustrious.  U;e2iah,  king  of  Judah, ''di^cd 
many  wells:  for  he  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the  low  country  and 
in  the  plains."'  The  strife  for  the  possession  of  wells  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  peaceful  patriarch,  as  it  had  been  the 
caiiite  of  steparation  between  Abraham  and  Lot  b^^fore  htm ;  and 
such  contcftt)^  arc;  now  vc^ry  common  all  over  the  country,  but  more 
espeeialiy  in  these  t^outhcm  deserts.  It  was  the  custom  in  former 
times  to  erect  lowers  or  castles  to  command  and  secure  the  posses 
sjon  of  valuable  watcring-pUccTt.     Thus  Uxziali  "built  towers  in  the 
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dcficrtr  apparently  in  conncclion  with  "his  many  wells:"  and  to 
iitop  up  vrclls  was  the  moiit  pcrnicinu^^  and  d<!8tnichve  act  of  ven- 
geance, tlie  siire*i  way  to  c<»iiv*Tt  a  flduri^hing  cr>uiitr>'  into  a  frtght. 
ful  wilHcm<"«,  l*irarl  wa^i  commanded  thu^  to  destroy  tlie  land  of 
the  Mcabitc*  b>'  stopping;  all  ilic  wclU  of  water'  Water  U  aty  scarce 
and  valuable  In  that  region  that  the  place*  where  it  U  fokind  are 
all  well  knoun  to  the  AraKv  it  wojid  be  a  curious  inquiry  for 
the  explorer  to  seek  out  those  wells  duj;  by  the  patriarch,  nor  would 
it  be  surprising  if  ihcy  fihould  be  found  Mill  hcaiing  the  significant 
name-s  which  he  gave  them,  "  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well  Lahai-roi/' 
as  we  read  in  Genesis  xxv»  1 1,  and  xxiv.  62 — the  same  that  was  so 
named  after  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Hagar,'  It  nuy  have 
been  first  discovered  by  her,  or  niiraciilou<^ly  produced  by  the  God 
that  saw  her  for  the  salvation  of  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Arib 
race  and  her  unboni  son,  as  the  fountain  of  Kadesh  afterwards  was 
for  all  Israel.'  and  pcrhap:^  that  of  "En-hakkorc.  which  is  in  Lchi/' 
for  .^mson>*  It  scem^  to  have  been  the  usunt  mode  to  designate 
the  dtvelling.place  in  patriarchal  tinKw,  and,  indeed,  lonj;  after,  by 
some  circumr-tance  or  fact  which  made  it  memorable;  and  it  is  yet 
quite  common  to  find  a  village  better  known  by  »ome  remarkable 
tree  or  fountain  near  it  ihaii  by  its  proper  name.  Tlie  knowledge 
of  these  place*  and  thing?*  is  perpetuated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration;  and  1  doubt  not  many  of  these  well*  in  Uie  south  could 
be  ditfcovcred,  if  one  had  time  and  libercy  to  explore. 

This  matter  of  wells  and  their  importance  reminds  me  of  the 
churlish  refusal  of  Edom  to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  pass  through  his 
land.  "The  children  of  Israel  ^aid  unto  him.  We  will  |ro  by  the 
highway:  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  will 
pay  for  it."*  Hul  he  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through  his  bor- 
der. Have  ymi  ever  been  obliged  to  purchase  ^^''aler  with  money 
while  travelling  on  "the  highway"  in  that  part  of  the  land? 

Frequently,  and  it  is  often  difKcult  to  be  had  cither  for  love 
or  money-  A  friend  of  mine  ir^formcd  mc  that,  passing;  through  a 
part  of  the  country  eaist  of  the  Jordan  in  the  autumn,  he  could 
barely  secure  the  water  absolutely  necessary  for  his  animals:  and 
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the  article  was  so  precious  that  all  washing,  even  of  his  own  face, 
was  dUpcnscd  with  (or  several  days, 

Perhaps  it  n-a^  in  view  of  such  emergencies  that  Mulummcd 
allowed  his  disciples  to  use  sand  instead  of  water  in  their  ceremo- 
nial ablittions. 

No  d*^ubf;  and  u<?  may  readily  admit  thai  a  "washing"  with 
sand  iH  jufit  a»;  <;f1icAcioiifi  aa  with  water,  but  my  frioiid'*  face  would 
not  have  been  greatly  refreshed  by  such  an  application. 

As  lo  the  negotiation  of  Moscs^  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  countries  thnju^h  which  he  xjt^ht  a  |j.L^H.t^c  ^vill  undt:r^t;ind 
the  propriety  of  his  offer  to  purchase  water*  especially  fur  the  cat- 
tle. Some  of  the  tribes  had  vast  Itoclcs  and  herds;  and  when  1  was 
traversing  the  region*  of  their  wanderirgs  in  the  Tih  and  in  F.domj 
the  great  and  evcrrccurnni;  pu;?z1c  ^^'as  to  discover  by  what  means 
their  catttc  were  kept  from  perishing  with  thirst.  In  the  present 
condition  of  these  lands  it  could  not  be  done,  except  during  the 
rainy  months  of  winter  \Vc  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
subject  hereafter,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  \Vc  arc  now  pasiinff 
ihrougti  the  land  wlurre  (hi?  patmrch*  clivell ;  anfl  thft  history  of 
their  sojourn,  hricf  and  fnigmcntary  though  it  be,  abounds  in  intcf' 
osiinfi;  anecdotes  and  incidents. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  .-itrangc  coincidences  in  the  patri- 
archal connection*  with  Gerar?  Both  Abmh^im  and  Isaac  came 
from  Btcr-shcba  to  that  city:  both  adopted  the  same  prevarication 
in  regard  to  their  wiveSn  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sult. It  would  appear  that  the?tc  ladies  must  have  been  beautiful 
in  comparison  with  the  darker  daughters  of  I'hilistia,  and  this  even 
when  they  were  far  advanced  in  life.  Hoth  wcrc  taken  into  the 
harem  of  the  l<ing,  and  both  rescued  by  similar  divine  interposi- 
tions. The  king,  in  either  case,  was  called  Abimelcch,  and  each 
had  a  chief  commander  called  Phichol.  Both  Abraham  and  Isaac 
made  covenants  with  these  Abimelechs:  the  place  of  meeting  in 
both  ca^rs  wa<!  a  well:  and  from  the  ■*  seven  cixc  lambs  set  by 
thenuclvcs"  that  day  the  well  was  called  Bccr-shcba — the  well  of 
sever,  or  well  of  the  oath. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Abimclcch  was  the  royal  title,  just 
as  Pharioh  was  in  Egypt,  and  Caraar  in  Rumc.     Phichol  may  also 
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have  been  n  name  of  office,  as  mudlr  or  mushir  is  now  in  this  coun- 
ti>'.  If  one  of  these  officers  i*  spoken  of.  \m  name  h  rarely  men- 
tioned. I  suppcwe  it  was  xhc  cu*itom  of  tliffs<;  Abimt-lcch*^  lo  aug- 
ment  thoir  «tatc  and  glory  by  introducing  into  their  liarcm  illufitri- 
ouft  ladles,  and  that  without  much  resp««t  to  their  age.  To  <;n.iblc 
them  to  do  thia  thcj'  spmclimc*  killed  ihtiir  hu:«bfkncl5,  and  such 
things  arc  not  unknown  even  in  our  day.  I  could  point  to  rnorc 
than  one  such  instance  among  the  fvudal  nobilily  of  Syria,  in  which 
the  husband  was  kilted  in  order  10  get  po^se^sion  of  the  wife;  »nd 
such  tragedies  must  have  been  still  more  Ircqucni  in  the  age  of  the 
patriarchfi;  for  it  wxs  the  to^t  of  a  like  calamity  which  led  both 
Abraham  and  Isaac  to  resort  lo  the  culi^able  deception  vrhtch  is 
recorded  of  them.  Abraham,  at  kast.  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
experienctr.  and  wisdom;  and  it  is  t^uitc  impossible  that  he  shotild 
have  acted  as  he  did  towards  the  wife  he  *o  loved  from  mere 
groundless  apprehensions-  And  though  Abimdech,  when  terrified 
by  the  vi«ion*i  of  (^od.  earnestly  protested  his  innocence,  yet  he 
had  already  fi«nt  and  taken  Sarah,  a^turedly  ;ig;unst  her  consent, 
and  sorely  against  the  wi-jh  of  Abraham  :  and  I  feci  certain  that 
Ihc  divine  warning,  "Thou  art  but  a  dead  man,'  had  more  to  do 
with  llie  rcstomtion  of  Smdi  than  any  feeling!*  of  reiiiontc  111  view 
of  his  sir.  However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
conduct  of  both  patriarchs,  and  their  wives  too,  does  them  no 
honor,  and  is  ;tlmo8t  incomprehensibly  weak  and  absurd.'  As  to 
the  other  repetitions  in  the  record  of  -similar  acts,  there  is  no  diffi* 
cully  in  understanding  them.  After  the  Iap*c  of  many  years,  it 
would  be  quite  in  .accordance  with  Oriental  usages  for  the  succes- 
sors of  the  first  Abimclech  to  renew  the  covenant  of  peace  with 
l«aar,  who  had  grown  so  great  as  to  be  both  envied  and  feared. 
The  mode  of  contracting  alliance  wa*  the  vime,  her;iuM?  in  both 
cases  an  established  cu^itom  was  followed;  and  that  the  well  should 
hav€  been  twice  named  Beer  sheba  from  this  double  transaction 
made  at  it,  is  not  surpri^ng.  It  may  have  been  intended,  also,  by 
that  divine  providence  which  guided  all  such  proceedingai  of  the  pa- 
irlarchs.  to  settle,  by  these  remarkable  acts,  a  welI*known  point,  to 
determine  in  future  ages  the  southem  border  of  the  Promised  Land, 
'  Gen-  IT.  tTid  iitI  6-f  r,  aO-jj. 
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The  character  of  Isaac  is  very  marked  and  peculiar  He  never 
tntvdled  far  in  any  direction  dunni;  his  lon^  life  of  one  htjndfcd 
and  H^hly  years.  Tlierc  are  but  feu-  act«  of  his  life  on  record,  and 
several  of  these  arc  not  much  to  his  credit.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  indiHtriouA,  quiet  man,  dupo&cd  to  wander  alone  and  meditate, 
at  least  when  he  had  stuch  an  interc«tini;;  th^me  to  think  about  as 
the  coming  of  the  camels  mth  his  expected  bride.  He  preferred 
peace  to  strife,  c%en  when  the  right  vtos  on  his  side,  and  he  wad 
**much  mightier  "  th^tn  thohc  who  annoyed  and  injured  him.  This 
silent  *iubmHsion  to  Injury  was  objected  to  by  Abimelech  tn  the 
question  of  the  wclK  and  with  much  apparent  justice*  The  king, 
when  reproved  about  those  which  hi<i  ser\-ant^  had  violently  taken 
away,  replied,  in  substance.  "  Why  did  you  lay  up  this  grudge  in 
your  heart  all  this  while?  You  should  have  had  more  confidence 
in  my  juMicc;  and,  instead  of  tacitly  implying  that  I  uav  a  party 
to  thi^  violence,  you  ought  to  have  reported  the  case  to  me.  I  do 
not  feel  flattered  by  this  concealment,  nor  very  well  pleased  that  it 
should  be  cast  in  my  teeth  on  this  particular  occasion,"  The  same 
injurtoo«  suspicion  h  more  prominent  in  l«aac*«  cvnvereation  about 
hU  viiie.  lie  there  distinctly  (tate«  hiA  apprt;hen<;ion  that  Abime- 
lech was  »  lawless  tyrant,  who  would  not  stick  at  murder  in  or- 
der to  get  Rcbckah  into  his  harem.  Neither  l?ia;ic  nor  Rcbckddi 
appcjr>  to  ddvaiiUgc  in  this  diMjux^ion  with  Abimelech-  I  say 
appears  because  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  king  was  not 
capable  of  doing  just  what  Isaac  feared;  while  Isaac  would  sooner 
have  Io$t  his  right  hand,  or  even  his  life,  than  be  guilty  of  such 
enormous  wickedness.  And  it  ts  often  the  case  that  a  very  bad 
man  may  be  able  to  set  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  as  to  seem  more 
honorable  and  generous  than  tliose  much  better  than  himself.  This 
should  be  remembered  when  we  study  the  exhibitions  of  character 
made  by  Jacob  and  Esau  at  their  meeting  in  Gilead.  Esau  carries 
off  the  whole  credit  of  the  interview,  ami  his  brother  seems  eotd, 
Kuspiciouii,  cunning,  unbrotherly.  And  while  I  do  not  pretend  to 
admire  certain  traits  in  Jacob's  chnr^ctcr,  yet  he  wa«  far  more  up- 
right and  religious  than  Esau.  Jacob  knew  him  and  his  four  huD* 
drcd  men  too  well  to  venture  into  his  society  and  power.  Ifcncc 
all  the  shuffling  ajiti  backii^  out,  ;iiid   even   deception,  wtiieli  lie 
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*^t^^  '^  return  for  his  injured  brother'?*  forgivcnc^  u'arm-he;irt<:d 
welcome,  and  pcncrous  offers  of  assistance.  Jacob  dared  rot  accept 
ihcm.  and  yet  lo  reject  them  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
but  plac<;  him  tn  great  embarnLUfment. 

How  coiM  Isaac  have  been  so  grosslj'  deceived  by  Jacob  and 
his  mother? 

He  wa.*s  not  only  blind,  but  very  old,  so  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish M'ith  accuracy,  cither  by  the  touch  of  hi^  shrivelled  hand 
or  by  the  car,  now  dull  of  hearing.  It  muM  be  further  remembered 
that  Esau  was,  from  hi>  birth,  a  hairy  person.  He  was  now  a  man. 
full-grow  n,  and,  no  doubt,  rough  and  sha|^'  as  any  kid  of  the  (;oats. 
Jacob  was  of  the  same  age,  and  his  whole  history-  allows  that  he 
was  eminently  shrewd  and  cunning.  He  got  that  from  his  mother, 
who  on  this  occasion  ptied  all  her  arts  to  make  the  deception  per. 
feet.  She  fitted  out  Jacob  w  ith  Esau's  wclKknown  clothes,  slrongly 
skcented  with  such  odors  as  he  was  accustomed  to  use.  Tlie  ladies 
and  dandies  in  ancient  times  delighted  to  make  their  '*  raiment 
smell  like  the  smell  of  a  field  tvhich  the  Lord  had  blessed:"  and  at 
this  day  they  itcent  their  i^ah  garment!*:  with  »uch  rich  and  powerful 
^iccry  that  the  very  street  along  which  tlicj-  walk  i»  perfumed.  It 
ia  highly  probable  that  Jacob,  a  plain  man.  given  to  cattle  and 
husbandry-,  utterly  e-^chewed  thcae  odoriferous  vanities,  and  thi» 
wuufd  gre^itly  -lid  in  the  deception.  Poor  old  Ivtat  fell  the  gar- 
men:  s,  and  smelled  the  still  more  distinguishing  perfumer  of  Esau, 
and,  though  the  voice  was  Jacob's,  yet  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
pcr*on  before  him  was — what  he  solemnly  protested  that  he  was — 
his  first-born.  The  extreme  improbability  of  deception  would  make 
him  less  suspicious;  and,  so  far  as  the  hair  and  the  perfume  are  con- 
cerned. 1  have  •sct:jy  many  Arabs  wlio  might  now  play  such  a  part 
with  entire  success. 

All  this  i^  ea!^  and  plain  in  comparison  with  the  greater  fact 
that  thiu  trejirhery  and  perjury,  irndtT  mr>tt  a^ravating  aeerimpani- 
ments,  was  \n  ^  sense  ratified  and  prospered  by  the  all-seeing  God 
of  justice. 

It  \s  well  to  rcmeinber,  however,  that  though  the  ble^iing,  oncc 
solemnly  bestowed,  according  to  established  custom  in  such  canes, 
could  not  be  recalled,  yet.  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  the 
'7 
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guihy  parties  vcrc  made  to  cat  the  bitter  fmtt  of  their  sin  during 
fbcir  whole  Uxxs.  In  this  nutter  thc>-  sowed  to  the  wind*  and 
reaped  the  whirlwind. 

We  set  out  on  this  line  of  remark  by  aaying  that  in  sc\-enl  of 
the  known  incidents  of  Isaac's  htstor>'.  few  though  tbey  be.  he  dovs 
not  apf>c;ir  to  advantage*  Even  in  thh  transaction,  where  he.  now 
old,  blind.  And  hclpleist.  was  »o  cruelly  betrayed  by  hu  wife  and 
decen-ed  by  hi«  son,  he  ts  at  fault  in  the  ciuin  qaextion.  He  was 
wrong,  and  Kcbcluh  was  right,  on  the  real  point  of  issac ;  and,  what 
is  more,  f ^a^cV  judgment  in  rc^^rd  to  the  person  mmt  proper  to  be 
faivened  with  the  great  ol^ce  of  tian^niittir^  tltc  true  fiiih  and  the 
true  line  of  descent  for  the  promised  Messi^  was  dctennined  by  a 
pitiful  relish  and  longii^  for  "  savory  mcaL"  Alas  for  poor  human 
nature!  There  is  none  of  it  without  dross:  and  mountains  of  mud 
must  be  washed  to  get  one  diamond  as  Urge  as  a  pea. 

We  have  taken  r>o  note  of  time  during  this  long  digression,  nor 
have  I  even  observed  the  face  of  the  country. 

Not  much  lost  thereby,  for  our  track  has  been  the  ordinary  road 
to  Beit  Jibrin-  After  emerging  from  the  great  olivc-grovc  north  of 
Gaza,  we  had  Hett  Handn  on  our  left:  then  l^mreh.  on  the  same 
dde,  upon  the  banlc  of  Wady  Simfttm,  and  Xi^id  on  the  south  of  ovr 
p4th.  The  village  ^^c  ha\-c  just  posted  is  Simsim,  and  this  one  to 
which  wc  are  coming  is  Burctr,  Time  from  Casa,  three  hours; 
direction,  north-east;  country,  a  rich,  rolling,  ^ncultural  plain. 
Our  next  village  i»  Vn\  LAki!>,  which.  I  have  little  doubt,  derives 
its  name  from  the  Lachish  «o  celebrated  in  Bible  story  and  pro- 
phecy. The  city  itself  seems  to  have  been  more  to  the  south,  and 
nearer  Beit  Jibrin.  according  to  the  Onomasiicon  and  other  notices. 
Even  that  h  not  certain,  hoH^*ver,  and  the  great  similarity  of  name, 
for  a  site  so  close  to  the  locality  of  the  ancient  city,  is  not  to  be 
forgotten-  There  arc  names  in  this  direction  of  villages,  niins,  old 
sites,  tells,  and  wells  suflicient  to  fill  two  pagcit.  None,  however, 
seemed  to  be  of  any  hi^oric  interest  except  \Ajlln  and  Um  Lakts. 
We  ihall  come  to  'AjlAn.  bcliexod  to  be  the  site  n(  ancient  Eglon. 
in  half  an  hour;  and  Um  Ukia  is  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
our  path.  There  are  no  ruinn  at  either  of  these  places  to  remind 
one  of  ancient  glory,  but  the  sanxc  remarV  applies  to  all  the  utes 
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on  this  plain,  ami  tlut  for  two  reasons:  the  cities  were  buih  chiefly 
of  unbumt  brick;  and  such  parts  as  were  of  stone  were  cither 
taken  from  the  ^oft  arenaceous  formatian  which  h  found  along  the 
coa^t,  or  from  that  cretaceous  rock  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
these  southrm  hiJK  of  Jucl:ra.  anrl  which  in  often  nothing  more 
than  indurated  marl.  Wc  arc  not.  therefore,  to  expect  ruirta:  and 
(he  namtr,  with  a  tell  of  greaier  or  le^  heif;!itr  cumpofted  of  »uch 
debris,  pottery  scattered  over  the  neighborhood,  and  a  well  or  twoi 
with  a  sarcophagus  or  a  stone  trough  —  these  are  the  things  by 
which  wc  Idcniify  old  sites  in  ThilisiJa, 

Fur  what  were  those  cittc^,  Eglon  and  Lachi^li,  celebrated  in 
Bible  history? 

As  to  Hglon,  its  celebrity  begins  and  ends  with  that  memorable 
day  when  *'  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  nf  heaven,  and  haste^d 
not  to  KO  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  like 
that  before  it  or  after  it."'  The  king  of  Kf;lon  wa.s  one  of  the  five 
confederates  who  fought  ai^ainst  Israel;  and  Joshua,  you  will  re- 
mcinbcr,  having  defeated  the  whole  five,  who  then  fled  to  the  cave 
of  Makkedah.  marched  first  against  Ubnah.  then  against  LachUh, 
and  finally  .tgalnst  Eglon,  all  of  which  cities  he  took  and  deiKtroycd. 
and  the  latter  so  effectually  that  it  secmii  never  to  have  recovered 
much  of  ita  former  Importance,  for  wc  hear  no  more  of  it  in  subse- 
quent hisUirj*. 

Lachish  had  a  different  fate,  and  a  more  prolonged  existence. 
True,  it  was  also  captured  and  destroyed  on  that  day  unparalleled 
for  length  and  slaughter;  but  it  revived  again,  and  figures  largely 
in  later  wars.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  hard  to  take,  for 
even  victorious  Joshua  spent  two  days  in  capturing  it.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  special  noiice  that,  although  both  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Ass>'ria,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  besieged  Lachi^h, 
as  wc  re.id  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  2  Kings  and  the  thirly- 
fouHh  chapter  nf  Jeremiah;  yet  it  U  not  jliiH  in  either  nnrrativ*- 
that  they  succeeded  in  taWing  tht-  city.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  implied 
in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  2  Kings  that  S<'n> 
nachcnb  had  abandoned  the  siege  of  Lacliisli,  and  gone  against 
Libnah.      Pcrliaj>»  Rchoboam,  who  rebuilt  and  fortified  ii,  amongst 
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other  cities  had  rendered  the  place  impregnable,  so  thai  neither 
Assyrian  nor  Babyloni-in  could  prevail  against  it,  although  ihcy 
besieged  it.  ami  all  their  power  with  ihem,  a«  Sennacherib  is  s.iid 
to  have  done.'  Lachiiih  was  an  exceedingly  strong  place:  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  legends  found  by  Mr.  La>';ird  on  slabs  be- 
longing to  the  palace  ol  Sennacherib  at  Kouyunjik.  and  which  have 
been  deciphered  to  this  cflccT :  ''Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king, 
king  of  the  countr>'  of  Assyria,  Mtting  on  the  throne  of  juc^ment. 
before  the  city  of  Lnchidi ;  1  give  itcrmissioii  for  itt.  slaughter." 
There  \i  also  sculptured  a  representation  of  the  siege ;  and  the  city 
ponraycd,  after  the  A^yrian  fashion,  on  tlici^c  :ilabs  la  believed  to 
be  Lachtsh  itself — a  tact,  if  established,  of  singular  interest. 

At  what  time  or  by  what  ;tgency  Lachi^h  was  finally  destroyed 
is  wholly  unknown.  Mic;^h  seems  to  threaten  it,  but  the  pa.s?iagc 
in  chap.  1.13-16  is  unusually  obscure,  even  for  this  obscurest  of 
prophets;  and  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  it  except  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  it  was  to  be  connected  with  Moreslicth-gath,  as  *tuh* 
jcct  lo  it,  or  as  bringing  prcsenls  to  the  god  of  thai  city.  The  site 
of  Moresheth-gath  is  probably  stii!  found  a  short  distance  south* 
wards  of  Beit  Jibrin;  and  this,  in  fact,  favors  the  identity  of  Galh 
and  Beit  Jthrm, 

Wc  need  not  enter  upon  topics  here,  on  this  wide  and  houscle«a 
plain,  which  can  be  discussed  more  satisfactoHly  on  the  spot.  Be- 
sides, the  day  15  wearing  awjty,  and  we  must  quicken  our  p3u:ei  or 
wc  sliall  Ik;  cut  in  the  de^rt  liitcr  than  is  exactly  pleasant  or  even 
safe.  The  whole  distance  from  Oaza  to  licit  Jibrin,  at  our  rate  of 
riding,  is  nine  hours,  or  about  twenty-five  miles.  This  may  be  taken 
as  the  utmost  breadth  of  the  proper  lerritory  of  the  Thilistincs, 

The  road  we  have  followed  thus  far  from  V\jUn  is  destitute  of 
viilagcfi  and  barren  of  historic  sites.  Th.il  high  tell  to  which  wc 
arc  now  coming,  with  a  village  on  its  nonhem  side,  is  called  Zcita, 
and  it  is  an  hour  thence  to  Beit  Jibrin.  The  interest  of  this  region 
becrins  with  this  tell,  which  be,ir*  about  it  decided  indications  of 
antiquity.  Farther  towards  Beit  Jibrin  is  a  site  with  the  suggestive 
name  of  Khorbet  Jctt — Ruin  of  Gath.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Wc  have  been  all  day  crossing  the  plain  of  FhiliMia.  the  ca«tcm 
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pirt  of  which  JK  mentioned  eighteen  or  twenty  ttme:4  in  the  Bible, 
under  the  general  name  Shcphelah,  rendered  in  English  by  vale.  a.s 
in  Deuteronomy  i.  ? ;  or  valleys,  J ofiliua  tx.  i ;  or  low  plaiivs,  l  Climn< 
icles  xxvii,  28  ;  or  low  country,  2  Chronicles  xxvL  lo.  Tlic  last. 
1  ^itppoiw,  ifi  the  more  correct  translation,  and  is  now  gcncr:iJly 
adopted.  Ifi  this  wide  sense  the  Shcphclah  included  the  icrritoiy 
originaDy  given  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  al^^o  a  coiiMdcrabIt-  part 
o(  western  and  ^outh-wcMcrn  JudaM-  At  an  early  day  the  tribes 
of  Dan  and  Simeon  were  practically  absorbed  by  Judah,  and  hence 
we  find  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshua  many  cities  in  the 
Shcphclah  which  belonged  to  that  tribe.  Beyond  this,  southwards, 
ES  another  large  rc^on,  extending  westwards  from  Wady  el  'Arabeli 
to  the  Mediterranean,  called  Ncgcb  in  the  Hebrew,  and  generally 
translated  South  or  South  Country,  h  is  however,  a  geographical 
term,  as  distinct  as  Shephelah;  and  in  many  places  Negeb  should 
not  be  translated  as  in  Gcne:«is  xiii*  1,  where  Abraham  is  said  to 
have  come  up  from  Eopt  "into  the  south,*'  whereas  he  actually 
came  northwards.  The  word  h  Ncccb,  Again,  Moses  said  to  the 
spieSh  "Get  you  up  tlit^  way  ■;niith\vanl,"''  ivhile  the  flirection  was 
due  north  from  Kadesh,  where  the  camp  was  at  that  time.  The 
word  is  there  also  the  geographical  term  Negcb,  and  to  render  it 
M>uth  in  »uch  canes  mL-ilcad«  the  reader.  There  were  ,ncvcnit  di,-(- 
linct  Negcbs  which  together  comprehended  the  whole  territory 
south  and  south<west  of  the  mountains  of  Judara.  aitd  faded  away 
by  insensible  degrees  into  the  s^xst  Wilderness  of  Wandering.  The 
best  account  of  this  gcn<:rat  region  is  given  by  Wilton,  in  his  re* 
markable  book,  "The  Ncgcb,"  which  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
study.  All  tniveller*  from  Sin,ii  to  Hebron  pass  through  that  coun- 
try, and  Palmer  and  Drake  have  recently  explored  most  of  it.  with 
admirable  courage  and  success.  \Vc  may  expect  still  further  di^ 
coverics  from  the  surveys  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  expe- 
dition.s,  especially  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  Negcb  border- 
ing upon  an<i  immediately  bolou'  ihc  mountains  of  Judaea.  Travers- 
ing that  region  many  yearK  ag(\  the  idea  wad  continually  KUggo^tod, 
by  the  antique  sound  of  the  names  ringing  in  one  s  car  as  he  pannes 
through   the  Negeb,  that  a  careful  scientific  survey  would  reveal 
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nearly  evcr>-  Biblic:t1  s^ite,  bearing  names  very  little  chained  (rutt 
those  faund  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshua.  The  reason  for 
this  tenacity  o(  Mtc  and  name  i^  obvious.  From  its  gcognphieal 
position  the  Ncgeb  lie^  beyond  the  lines  of  foreign  travel  and  in- 
tercourse, and  is  so  barren  and  destitute  of  water  that  none  but 
tcnt-dvb^lling  Bcdawln  Arabfi  would  ever  covet  it,  take  the  trouble 
to  conquer  it,  or  consent  to  live  in  it.  Hence  the  same  nomadic 
r^ccfi  have  always  resided  in  and  nrtamed  over  it,  and  the  names 
they  gave,  once  attached  to  placoi.  vovid  never  be  changed. 

What  !tort  of  vegetable  l«  thii;  whor^  Ktems  our  muleteers  arc 
cutting  up  «ind  chewing  with  90  much  rclbh? 

Jt  is  the  wild  artichoke,  called  iti  Arabic  akkub.  \Vc  can  amuM: 
oursclves  with  it  and  its  behavior  fcir  uwliiU,  and  may  po^^ibly  ex- 
tract something  more  valuable  than  the  insipid  juice  of  which  our 
men  arc  so  ford,  Vou  observe  that  in  growing  it  thrown  out  nu- 
merous branches  of  equal  size  and  length  in  all  directions,  forming 
a  «or1  of  ^here,  or  globe,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  When  ripe 
and  dry  in  autumn,  these  branches  become  rigid  and  light  as  a 
feather,  the  parent  stem  breaks  off  al  the  ground,  and  the  wind  car- 
ries these  vegetable  globes  whithersoever  it  pleaseth.  At  the  pro- 
per seaiion  thousandfi  of  them  come  scudding  over  the  plain,  rolling. 
Iciaping.  bounding,  to  the  dismay  bf>ih  of  the  hf>r*tf  ;*nd  hit  rider. 
Once,  on  the  plain  north  of  llamath.  my  hor*e  became  quite  un* 
man^cablc  amongst  them.  They  chai]gcd  down  upon  ua  on  the 
wing!  of  the  wind,  which  broke  them  from  their  moorings,  and  Knt 
ihem  cartx-ririg  over  the  dcseri  in  euuntle?^  numbers.  Our  excel- 
lent native  itinerant.  Abu  FAu'ar.  had  a  similar  encounter  with  them 
on  the  eastern  desert,  bc)'ond  the  Hauran ;  and  hts  horse  was  so 
terrified  that  he  uas  ob1it;ed  to  alight  and  lead  him.  1  have  long 
suspected  that  this  wild  artichoke  is  the  galgal.  which,  in  Psalm 
Ixxxiii.  15,  is  rendered  wheel,  and  in  Isaiah  xvti.  13,  a  rolling  thing. 
Evidently,  our  tran^dators  knew  not  what  to  call  it.  Tlie  first  pas- 
sage reads  thus;  "  O  my  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel  [galgalj ;  as 
the  stubble  before  the  wind ;"  and  the  second,  •*  Kebuke  them,  and 
they  ^all  flee  far  ofT,  and  <h;ttl  be  ehx<ed  a-c  the  chaff  of  the  moun« 
tains  before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  [galgal]  before  the 
whirlwind/'     Now,  from  tlic  nature  of  the  parallelism,  the  galgal 
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cannot  be  a  wheel,  but  something  corresiponcling  to  chaff.  It  must 
also  be  something  that  does  not  {\y  like  the  chaff,  but.  in  ^  striking 
manner,  rolls  before  the  wind*  The  si^iflcatton  of  gal^al  in  He- 
brew, and  its  equivalent  in  other  Shcmitic  dlalcct^^  requires  this; 
nnd  thi<  rolling  artichoke  meec«  the  c;tMe  mrxt  c-mph»ttc;iHy.  and 
csprci.iUy  when  it  mils  before  the  whirlwind.  In  the  encounter 
referred  to  north  of  Hamatb,  my  cyca  were  half  blinded  with  the 
stubble  and  ehaff  which  filled  the  air;  but  it  was  the  extraordinary 
behavior  of  this  ''rolling  thing"  that  riveted  my  attention.  Ilun* 
drcds  of  these  globes,  all  bounding  like  gazelles  in  one  direction 
over  the  desert,  would  suddenly  wheel  short  round  at  the  bidding 
of  a  counter-blast,  and  dash  away  with  equal  speed  on  their  new 
course.  An  Arab  proverb  addresses  this  rolling  thing  thus:  "Hoi 
*akkCkb,  where  do  you  put  up  to-nighi?"  to  which  it  answers  as  it 
flics,  "Where  the  wind  puis  up."  They  also  derive  one  of  their 
many  forma  of  cursing  from  this  plant :  '*  May  you  be  whirled,  like 
the  akkub,  before  the  wind,  imtJ!  you  are  caught  in  the  thorns,  or 
plunged  into  the  sea/'  If  this  is  not  the  "wheel"  of  David,  and 
the  "rolling  thing"  of  Isaiah,  from  which  they  also  borrowed  their 
impreCAtionft  upon  the  wicked,  I  hav«  «c€n  nothing  in  the  country 
to  suggest  the  comparison. 
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Ut\t  j\Mn^  Ebuiheropo1i4. — .Sacred  Siic«  in  itio  Neighborhood.— boKipibia,  KTciithcropr^- 
U*,  Ddi  jSbr1»,  ind  CUth  UltnikftL— KbUdjct  Jctc — HiMoncjt  Notice*  of  Gatb.^Mi- 
pcshah  and  Morethcth  gcttliv — Tctl  ce  SUcb.^ — ItLanrhcgEucle- — ficil  Jibitn,  IIouh  cf 
CfiJinrs-^Virtor^r  'rf  King  Afj  over  Z«nh  ihe  l^thiupian^— r^riificatjoini  at  KcU  Jibitn- 
— Cavcrna  and  EicAvatitini.— Inscriptjom  »nd  Niche*. —  ?urpo««  <if  Object  of  the 
EvcavicionsH^Rock-cut  Tombi.— Cistcttii-— Dhlkrfd. — Creucccni«  FoimAtiom^-Dctr 
UubbAn. — Church  of  ^HfXik  Hiniichn — Zonh,  Biitlip1i<;e  of  Saiwon. — The  Aiifcl,  Mv 
fioah,  and  hU  WirV^ — Timn.iih^— Vircyords of  Timttath. — llccs  and  lloncy  in  xhc  Lion* 
Carosa^ — lloncy  iii  the  Wood  »nd  apijn  the  Oiuund.— Inddcnt  in  tho  liTc  of  Joni' 
ihati^—CulMtrc  of  Dcea  in  Syria  and  Egypt.— Eslimation  v(  Honey  in  AcicJcnl  Times'^ 
Sjmrt»rrh  Wcffflinij  al  Timii3lh-^>Sim'il,iri1^  in  llir  C'clrhrallun  of  Ancient  inrt  MmIciH 
rt'oMiiic*-— ^»Tnson"»  Wire— Oriental  Wives.— Wady  «  SAnt  Valky  of  Elth.— Goli- 
ath,-^]  lav  id--' Uciih  of  Gotialh,— RouL  of  tbr  riii]isriiiC4.^Shaaraim»— rursuit  of  ihc 
PhiliMiiic*  hy  rl»c  Isriidiicv— SQnt,  AcaciA;  Klah, Tcrcliiftth.— Neither  Siul  nor  Abncr 
rtco^niM  DavkL — The  Biblical  Account  in  l  Samuel,  chapi.  xvIh  jirii.— Da^^id  at  Gath. 
— King  AiUiUi- — Dcccpibn  of  PavjiJ,  jiid  the  P^llUtin^  ClrcumsIiTicx*.— ZfkUg,  'Al- 
loa^— WoJy  *Aituj.  — A|rhcli,  in  ifac  Vlahi  of  t^cfraclon.^— R<lum  of  David  from  Aphcle 
1o  Ztkbg— Vurviiii  ofch«  AmilFkim— A  S^lfk  Kgypiiin.— Dr^ili  of  Kini:  SiiiL— l>ivid 
lends  Prcftcntf  to  hii  fr^rmer  Friends.— Character  of  David'i  Follijiretv— Utipoiism 
nf  King  S^auL  — Dcblor*  In  OHcntil  Countries.  —  TtUiabitatiu  uf  Ucit  Jihtn  cariylng 
Arm*-— Use  of  the  Sling.— Da»id'»  Eminent  AocomplUhmcntj.'-rhc  lAon  and  the 
Bejir, 

April  iStb. 
How  is  it  ascertained  that  Beit  Jibrin  is  the  silc  of  ihc  ancient 
Elcudicfopotis  ? 

The  idcnttfioition  h  due  to  the  «kill  of  Dr  Robinson  and  hU 
comp^iiton>  Dr,  Smith;  and  the  process  of  discovciy  and  vcrifica- 
lioii  h  detailed  ivith  great  care  in  his  "  Rcscarclic-C  Owinp  to  the 
fact  that  Kuschius  and  Jerome  take  i\\\%  as  the  central  Nation  frotn 
whieh  ta  mark  th(^  direction  and  dNtanre  nf  many  oihcT  places, 
iheix"  arc  few  geographical  point*  in  the  country  of  greater  value: 
and  Dr.  Robinson  vcr>"  justly  ma^^nilics  its   importance.     I  have 
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m>'4eU  derived  the  highest  graitficjition  in  following  out  hi*  results 
in  my  own  excursions  through  this  region. 

There  i^  n  whole  cluster  of  sacred  sites  scattered  around  this 
important  centre.  On  the  east  wc  have  Jleit  NQ«Ib — Nextb:  iind 
farther  over  the  hills  to  the  north-cast  Jcb\ih — the  Gibcah  *>f  Ju- 
dah ;  and  north,  a  little  cast,  we  find  Shoco.  in  csh  Shuwcikcb,  and 
beyond  IL  Juriuutli  in  VaniLtlk.  'Ain  csh  Shcmbh  is  Detli-^icmertJi, 
snd  north-west  of  this  i>  TibnelMhc  Tiinnaih  of  Samson's  wife. 
North-cast  of  this  is  SOr'ah  —  iCorah  —  the  city  of  his  father,  and 
$outh-ca>st  of  that  is  /Anii'a,  the  ancient  Z.inunh.  The  valley  in 
which  Shoco  lic«  is  called  Wsdy  es  Scint,  and  this  is  probably  the 
battlc-ficid  of  David  and  Goliath  of  Gath*  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
that  Gath  may  have  been  at  or  near  Deir  DubbAn,  where  arc  vcr>" 
remarkable  excavations  and  other  indications  of  an  ancient  city. 

It  appcirs  to  mc  that  Betogabra,  Eleuthcropalis,  Beit  Jibrln. 
and  Oath  nrt?  all  one  and  the  same  city.  My  atlcnlion  wa.t  first 
directed  to  this  subject  by  an  incidental  remark  of  the  man  hired 
to  guide  mc  to  Tell  es  SAfich.  He  was  a  native  of  Beit  Jibrln,  well 
acquainted  wilh  thi^  rcgit^n,  and  in  giving  mc  a  li»t  of  pldcc^  und 
ruins  he  mentioned  KhQrbet  Jctt.  On  being  questioned  in  R<(>ard 
to  It,  he  replied,  "Certainly  there  ts  a  place  west  of  Beit  Jibrln 
called  Khorbct  Jctt."  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  this  statement 
that  1  wanted  to  turn  back  and  examine  the  »])ot :  but  my  luggage 
was  too  far  ahead  to  allow  mc  to  do  so»  Many  years  afterwards, 
upon  another  visit  to  Beit  Jibrin,  1  inquired  of  the  nhcikh  concern- 
ing KhQrbet  Jett,  and  he  at  once  offered  to  conduct  me  to  it.  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  site  shown  mc.  It  is  on  one  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge>4  which  extend  down  we^jtwards  a  mile  or  more 
into  the  plain,  and  has  very  few  indications  of  ancient  remains  upon 
it.  But  between  it  and  Beit  Jibrin  traces  of  former  buildings  arc 
scattered  about  almoatt  continuously.  The  information  given  by  the 
sheikh  was  the  less  to  be  relied  upon,  since  he  unfortunately  knew 
the  name  of  the  site  I  was  anxious  to  find,  and,  as  all  traveltcra 
amongst  this  people  know,  such  guides  u  ill  not  hesitate  to  invent 
names,  and  sites  even,  which  they  think  may  gratify  the  Incjulrcr. 
Still,  tltere  was  no  appearance  of  hesitation  in  the  sheikh,  or  of  any 
intention  to  mislead. 
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A  singular  obscurity  hangt  over  the  site  of  Gath.  Nothing  in 
tho  Bible  is  dccbivc,  and  the  historic  notices  are  vagiic  and  uncer- 
tain. Jerome  seems  to  locate  it  on  the  road  from  Elcutheropolis 
lo  Gasa,  but  <Ioc«  nol  slate  how  far  west  from  Beit  Jibrin.  Khar- 
bet  Jett  niAy.  therefore,  answer  to  the  place  tcffrrcH  to  by  Jerome, 
lienjamin  of  Tudcla  makes  Marcshah  and  Gath  idcnticaL  Mare- 
sJiali  in  on  the  lut  of  "cities  with  their  villages,"  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Judati,  "tot^-ard  the  coast  of  Edoir  30Llth^^ard."'  It  wsa  rebuilt 
by  Rchobodm,  and  !!» mentioned  in  connection  with  Oath.'  Micah 
refers  to  it  as  though  it  was  a  suburb  of  Gath/  The  site  of  Mare- 
sliati  is  now  .idniitted  to  be  at  a  tell  a  tittle  more  than  a  mile  south 
of  Beit  Jibrin.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  location  of  Gath  is 
important,  since  the  prophet  Micah,  by  coupling  the  two  names 
toj^ethcr,  wrote  Morcshcth-gath  probably  in  order  to  fix  the  place 
of  the  Icss^known  suburb  by  the  name  of  the  main  cit>\  This  is 
quite  natural. on  the  supposition  that  Gath  was  at  Hcit  Jibrin;  but 
not  if  Tell  es  SAfich  is  the  site  of  Gath.  (or  that  is  many  mile:;  away 
to  the  north,  and  one  would  have  to  pass  through  Beit  Jibrin  and 
several  other  town*  to  get  to  Tell  e*  SaHeh  from  Marcwhah.  It 
would  certainly  now  be  unnatural  lo  write  Morcftheih  — TcII  e* 
SAfieh,  in  order  lo  mark  the  site  of  Gath  at  the  latter  place. 

Dr.  Porter  ha:^  loc^itcd  Gath  at  Tell  c»  S^Bch;  and  ll)i!i  i»  now,  I 
bcticvc,  the  general  o^^inion,  and,  of  course,  may  be  correct.  I  atii 
not  yet  satisfied  with  the  identificatioQ.  There  is  not  a  single  men- 
tion  of  TcII  cs  SAheh  in  any  ancient  record,  so  far  as  known,  which 
identifies  it  with  any  Biblical  site.  Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome 
locate  Gath  tlierc.  It  is  quite  suitable  for  a  fortification,  and  as 
such  it  figures  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  HLinchcgarde, 
a  fort  having  been  erected  on  it  by  the  Crusaders  under  Kinij  Ful- 
CO,  about  A.D.  Ii3tl,  and  several  ycar^  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
ancient  fortress  at  Beit  Jibrin,  to  check  the  forays  of  the  Muham- 
medan  gan'ison  from  that  city  and  from  A«ke1on.  not  much  less 
than  eighteen  miles  distant.  This  fort  was  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  had  four  towers-  It  afterwards  came  into  the  po:»M-:fsion  of 
Saladin,  and  was  dismantled  by  him  in  A.D.  1191,  but  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  King  Richard  of  England,  and  on  the  plaios 
'  Jo»h-  XV.  51,  H-  '2  Cfcrom.  ix.  5.  S.  *  Mic-  U  ics  14. 
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about  it  were  enacted  many  of  bis  romantic  exploits.  Once  lie 
narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the  haniN  nf  a  chos^Ni  band  af  horse- 
men despatched  from  Askeloii  to  BlanchcKardc  by  Saladin.  On 
another  occasion  he  had  an  affray  with  a  party  of  Saracens,  of 
whom  he  slew  three,  and  took  five  prisoners. 


^t- 


-  — -e^vi 


N~^ 


"-^ri* 


W^f^^?Ww 


inx  ws  KtrDuii^vt^KOrnMBinL 


I  saw  few  indications  to  mark  Tell  cs  Silfieh  a»  chc  »itc  of  an 
ancient  place,  and  the  main  ruins  proved  to  be  the  indistinct  (oun- 
dationfi  of  a  castle  on  the  htghc-it  part  of  the  tell,  and  constructed 
of  large  hown  stoned! :  Tiumbcrs  of  thc?^  may  be  seen  built  tti  the 
walls  of  the  terraces  nlting  the  hilU&tde.  There  arc  al*o  eisterriT 
hewn  in  the  rock,  but  no  fountain  of  living  water;  and  I  do  not 
think  the  >ite  i>  aJ^ipted  for  the  scat  of  a  large  city.      It  cannot 
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compare  with  Beit  JibrJn,  which,  indeed,  has  in  and  around  it  the 
mot^t  wonderful  romidn*  of  :iiuiquity  lo  be  found  in  any  other  pLice 
in  Philistia,  U  Beit  Jibriii  ia  not  ihc  site  o(  Gath.  it  will  be  diffi* 
cult  to  select  any  city  of  Biblical  celebrity  that  will  accord  with 
the  indications  and  central  posiiion  o(  this  rciturkablc  place. 

Without  attachini;  too  much  iinportancc  to  the  mere  sound  and 
«ignilication  «f  namcv  I  mii*l  s-^y  ihi^t  to  hi'.ir  the  compound  word 
Beit'Jibrin  pronouftc4:d  by  the  Arabs  naturally  «ugge«t«  the  idea  of 
the  bouse  of  i^tantJ.  for  belt  is  the  comn:ion  Arabic  word  for  house, 
and  jftbabirah  for^ant?;  and  the  Hebrew  Bctogabni  is  even  more 
su^cstivc  of  Goliath  and  his  gigantic  family.  It  i^  po;v.%iblc  that 
the  name  should  be  written  Jlbrlcl,  instead  of  Jibrfn ;  and  Beit 
Jibrrel  might  be  translaicd  the  house  of  Gabriel,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Kobtnson  and  others  There  are  well-known  exam- 
ples of  the  change  of  the  ^  into  j»,  as  Bcittn  for  Bethel,  Zer'in  for 
Jezrecl,  etc,  But.  in  spite  of  all  such  criticism,  the  name  Beit  jib- 
rtn,  as  written  and  pronounced  by  her  present  people,  never  sug- 
ijcftts  to  my  mind  the  anpel  Gabriel ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  still  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  Eleutbcropolts  Bctogabra,  Beit  Jibrin, 
and  Gath  arc  ore  and  the  icime  city. 

Thc*ie  idrntific:itions  lend  additional  intrrrst  lo  thi>;  vicinity:  for 
not  only  did  Goliiith  reside  here,  but  in  this  beautiful  valley  King 
Asa  achieved  that  grand  victoiy  over  ^'Zerah  the  Ethiopian  with 
a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariot*.  Then 
Asa  went  out  against  him.  and  ilicy  set  the  tiattic  in  array  in  the 
valley  of  Zcphatbah  at  Marcshah."' 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  things  about  Beit  Jibrin  which  merit 
a  careful  examination.  The  most  striking  is  the  quadrangular 
enclosure  which  marks  out  the  boundanes  of  an  old  castle.  It  is 
about  six  hundred  feel  square,  and  wa*  built  of  large  hea\y  stone. 
Then,  too,  the  castle  within  this  enclosure  has  points  of  interest. 
Some  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  ancient,  while  the  confused  mass  of 
arches,  vaults,  and  broken  walls  speak*t  of  Saracenic  and  Crusadini; 
time*k     Or  Robinson  thus  describes  the  ruins  of  thi^i  castle: 

"They  cooiiiit  of  the  remaini  of  a  fortress  of  immcn^ie  Ur^-ngth, 
in  the  midst  of  an  irregular,  rounded  enclosure,  encompassed  by  a 

'  ;;  Cliiviv  lit.  9.  la 
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vcry  ancient  and  stronir  wall.  'Hiia  outer  wall  waa  built  of  large 
squared  «toQO«,  unc^menu^J.  It  han  been  mostly  thrown  doi^n ;  but 
on  the  northern  side  it  is  siill  several  feet  in  height,  running  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  watcr*bcil  of  the  \vady  which  comes  down 
from  the  eu^it-iiurth-oiisl,  hi  the  ether  quartL*r,  ^d^o,  it  In  still  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced.  Along  this  wall,  on  the  inside,  towards  the 
west  and  north-wcBt,  is  a  row  of  ancient  nia.H5ivc  vaults  with  five 
round  arches,  apparently  of  the  sarnc  age  a*  the  wall  itficlf.  These 
arc  now  nearly  covered  by  the  accumulated  rubbish,  yet  some  of 
them  still  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  inhabitants.  The  character  of 
thi»  wall  ami  of  those  vaults  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Ro- 
man origin. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  area  stands  an  irrcgukr  castle,  the  lower 
part«  of  whtcli  iceem  to  h<?  aa  aneimt  ag  the  tfxtcnior  wall ;  hut  it 
hftft  ob%*iousiy  been  built  up  again  in  more  modern  times.  Indeed, 
an  inscription  over  the  galo-way  show^  thai  it  was  last  repaired  by 
the  Turks  in  A.ii.958 — A-D.  1551 — nearly  ten  j'cars  after  the  present 
walls  of  Jerusalem  wcfe  built.  The  intcHor  of  the  castle  was  full 
of  arches  and  vaults:  and  the  people  told  us  of  a  church  with  pJc* 
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iurci  in  the  southern  part,  now  shut  up,  .ind.  indeed,  buried  beneath 
the  ruins,"' 

Besides  the  castle  there  are  immense  artificial  cavcma  hewn  out 
of  these  cretaceous  hills,  and  some  of  them  cuncu;«[y  ornamented. 
They  arc  found  chiefly  in  the  wady  which  runs  up  south  by  cast, 
and  in  which  i*  situated,  farther  on,  the  ruini^d  church  called  Sninta 
Hannch^St.  Anne.  Or.  Robinson  ha$  given  a  di.-t;iilt:d  account  of 
thcdc  remarkable  excavatiors,  the  object  of  which  he  is  at  a  Joss 
to  comprchctid.  Some  of  them  ma/  have  been  originally  cisterns, 
but  »ub»eL|uciUly  enlarged  into  temples  and  underground  cliapcb, 
and  others  made  into  i;ranancs. 

Accompanied  by  Sallm,  I  spent  the  morning  exploring  those 
caverns;  and  though  I  had  heard  and  read  aboui  lliem,  they  look 
me  quite  by  surprise,  as  something  nciv,  strange,  and  inexplicable. 
In  some  cases  several  of  thcni  arc  connected  together  by  short  lun- 
QClft,  The  side<  of  most  of  them  are  cut  smooth,  but  in  others  they 
arc  irregular  and  rough.  In  shape,  formation,  and  size  they  differ 
greatly:  some  arc  long,  hli^h,  and  narrow;  others  arc  hollow  cones; 
and  many  of  ihi-m  an?  b(-ll->ih.apcd,  and  lighted  from  above  by  a 
circular  opening  at  iht-  top;  but  what  imprc«ed  mt^  most  was  their 
enormous  capacity.  I  measured  one  which  was  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twijnly  ket  in  diameter,  and,  by  letting  down  my  measuring 
lapc  frcm  the  top  of  another,  found  that  it  was  more  than  ninety 
feet  deep.  There  arc  scores  of  these  excavations  here,  there,  and 
evcrj'whcrc ;  now  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  then  on  the  other,  south, 
south-east,  and  south-west,  I  bcheve;  but  my  hctd  got  bewddered 
in  exploring  such  underground  labyrinths,  and  1  lost  all  idea  of  the 
points  of  the  compass.  In  one  of  the  largest  caverns  1  noticed 
carved  figures  of  men  or  gods,  but  very  rude  and  grotesque.  In 
some  there  are  inscriptions,  but  so  high  I  could  not  malce  them  out. 

The  inscriptions  arc  generally  in  CuRc  characters,  but  of  no  his- 
toric value,  oonsifiting  mainly  of  pious  ejaculations,  scratched  upon 
the  walls  by  Christian  and  Mnhammrdan  visitors.  The  imconth 
figures  you  mentioned  are  indeed  curious,  but  so  high  up  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  copy  them,  or  to  ascertain  what  they  were  intended 
to  reprcscnti     Some  of  these  chambers  have  numerous  small  niches 

*  KotL  Ru,  tdL  iL  f^  3^ 
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or  pigcon^holeiv  in  variom  pcMittonx,  like  ifie  inside  walls  of  a  coU 

umbary-      Po^^ibly  they  were  made  for  human  skulU,  or  to  hold 

funcraJ  urru,  which,  however.  pre!iupj>o=cs  thil  such  chambers  were 

used  for  sepulture.  One, 

near  the  church  of  Santa 

Hannch,  i^  said  to  hav^- 

seventeen  hundred  and 

seventy- four   of    ihcsc 

nichcu.    lliat  cavcm  is 

ninety-six  feel  long  and 

scv'cn  wide;  the  niches 

pbced  in  two  tiers,  Mr|>. 

anted  by  pilasters  into 

twelve  bays ;  each  tier 

con9;]«t«  of  five  row*,  f>f 

four  in  a  row,  giving  ten 

rcvrs  in  a  total   height 

of    •ibout    twelve    f<:ct. 

TIte   niches   arc-    about 

ten  inches  cither  way, 

Wlien  anil  by  whom 
were  these  exlraordi- 
naf>"  excavations  made, 
and  for  whnt  puqjosc 
or  purposes  ? 

Thc;tc  are  questions 

asked  by  every  visitor. 

but    to  which    no    one 

can  give  a  satisfactory'   reply-      They  were  not  cisterns,  for  they 

coulil  rot  h;ive  been  filled,  and  would  not  have  hcl*l  wiiter.     Thty 

were  not  granario.  for  all  the  har^'cits  of  Philisti.i  might  be  :*torcd 

away  in  any  one  of  the  larger  caverns.    They  were  not  made  for 

defence,  since  the  occupants  cou!d  at  any  time  have  been  driven 

out  or  destroyed  by  throwing  down  fire  from  ahove.    Thcj'  were 

not  sanctuaries,  lor  there  is  no  indication  that  they  were  employed 

for  religious  purposes.      If  designed  for  dwellings  for  Troglodyte 

Idumcans  of  ancient  time^,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr  Robinson, 
18 
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they  arc  wholly  tiniquc,  and  must  have  been  cxlrcmcty  inconven- 
ient. They  are.  there fofe,  nn  tinM>Ived  puzxlc,  and  I  fear  must  re- 
main so;  for  there  are  neither  inscriplian*,  architect ural  devices  nor 
even  traditions  to  explain  cither  th<^ir  origin  or  thrir  objrct. 

Roekcut  Combs  abound  in  various  places  around  Beit  Jibrin, as 
wan  to  be  expected;  but  they  arc  constructed  in  a  manner  i^uilc 
different  from  the  cavc&  Some  of  them  are  so  lai^c,  and  the 
arT3ii|>cmcnt  of  the  locali  &o  extensive  and  intricaCc*  a^  fairly  to 
merit  the  name  of  catacombs.  Other  excavations  were,  no  doubt, 
intended  for  cisiems*  These  were  stuccoed  and  made  water-tight, 
and  most  of  the  villages  in  this  eastern  part  oJ  rhtUstia  depend 
upon  them  for  water.  Between  this  and  Tell  e>  .SAfieh  is  a  place 
called  Obikrin,  wbtcli  boasts  of  aA  underground  ci^cni  which  has 
forty  mouths  or  openings*  On  my  way  to  the  tell  I  examined  tliis 
immen4c  cintcrn ;  and«  though  I  did  not  find  half  the  rumber  of 
mouth:(  named,  the  size  of  the  cistern  was  obviously  \x'ry  great. 
A  top  crust,  or  focky  shell,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  extends,  un. 
broken,  over  a  large  area.  Below  it  the  soft  cretaceous  mari  has 
beer  excavjited,  leaving  only  pillars  here  and  there  to  support  the 
ovcHying  roof.  The  mouths  were  opened  at  various  places  through 
the  hard  crust ;  and  it  would  be  quite  pt>?>MMc  to  itutke  foity  of 
them,  or  even  a  much  greater  number.  Thi<  underlying  cretuceous 
formation  is  of  immense  thlckne^.  and  ti  i»  in  this  thit  the  prodi- 
l^ious  cistern  of  Uhikrln  and  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  Beit  Jtbdn 
have  been  excavated.  The  excavations  found  at  Deir  Dubbdin  are 
not  so  large  as  these  of  Beit  Jibrin.  and  are  in  a  more  dilapidated 
condition :  but  in  all  other  fcspccts  they  are  identical,  and  a  dcf^rip* 
tion  of  there  would  be  a  iiu'less  repetition.  That  village  is  some 
five  miles  to  the  north,  and  has  nothing  more  remarkable  about  it 
than  the  name-  which  means  (lonvcnt  of  Flics — suggestive  of  Ek- 
mn*s  fly.god,  Bg>pt'4  fourth  plague,  and  the  peqietual  annoyance 
of  the  traveller  in  this  country. 

Vou  ha^'c  still  to  visit  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Mannch, 
which  you  can  easily  do  ihia  afterm»jn,  ^n  it  i»  only  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  in  the  v^dicy  which  runs  up  tuwards  the  south-east. 
In  the  evening  wc  will  converse  about  it,  and  other  subjects  which 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  our  present  position. 
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April  iSlh.  Etcoin^ 
"ever  completed  accordmg  to  the  plun  indicated  by  the  exist* 
ing  remains  the  church  of  Santa  Hanneh  must  have  been  a  fine 
structure.  One  is  not  prepared  to  fird  such  an  edifice  la  that  lone 
an<I  out-of-thc^way  place.  The  central  nave  Is  more  than  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  church  mut;t  h;;vc  been  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fcet^  There  \verc  also  lar|^c  addttic^n^  to 
the  main  building,  the  details  of  which  I  cuuld  not  eomprchend* 


iie^KU)  euLmcK  oi^  savia  UAitntM. 


Lieutenant  Conder  made  a  careful  survey  o)  the  edifice,  and  he 
mentions  two  walls,  which  appear  to  he  a  continuation  of  the  apse- 
diameter  picKcd  with  two  tiers  uf  two  windows  with  circuhir  arches, 
and  extending  sixty-oac  feet  on  cither  side,  Rivinj;  a  total  width  ol 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  to  the  building;.  In  the  north^^wcst 
and  south'Wcst  corners  there  are  large  chapels  each  about  ?ieventy 
feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  He  pronounces  it  the  finest  specimen 
of  a  Eyjamine  church  which  he  had  then  *een  in  Palestine.  The 
existence  of  such  a  ruined  church  here  corroborates  the  ecclc«>axti- 
cal  Notitific  of  early  a{;es,  which  represent  l^lcuthcropoli^  as  an  im- 
portant epi^op;d  city.  The  ^ub^ttuction»  of  Sant^  Hanneh,  or  St. 
Anne,  dale  from  the  Byxanliuc  period.  The  »toiie>  weie  carefully 
hewn, and  the  walls  massive;  but  the  |;round-plan  has  been  altered 
by  the  Crusaders. 
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Wc  arc  now  not  far  from  Zorah,  the  birthplace  of  Samson,  and 
it  h  pleasant  to  find  his  home  stitl  in  cxi>tcncc  in  that  secluded 
mountain  village  above  "Ain  Shcmsh.'  On  one  of  the  hard  rocks 
of  that  village  Manoah  placed  his  idcrificc.  ''and  the  angel  of  the 
Txinl  did  WAndmn^ly ;  :im\  M:ino;ih  and  ht^  wifer  looked  on:  for  it 
came  to  pass  ^'hcn  the  fl^mc  went  up  tnward  hcav^^n  from  off  the 
altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame."' 

In  travelling  through  thi.t  Aacred  tcmtory,  icw  thingH  please  inc 
more  than  to  light  upon  circumstances  which  prove  the  accuracy  of 
ancient  Bible  narratives,  even  in  the  most  incidental  remarks  and 
the  minutest  allusions. 

Josephuti  has  a  curious  addition  to  the  Hible  narrative  of  these 
transactions,  in  which,  after  extolling  the  channs  of  Manoah's  wife* 
he  s^^'*  that  her  hunband  was  exceedingly  jealous;  and  when  he 
heard  her  expatiate  upon  the  beauty  of  tlic  man  who  had  appeared 
to  her  and  announced  the  birth  of  a  son.  he  was  so  con«iumcd  with 
this  terrible  passion  that  he  bc^soughi  God  to  send  the  messenger 
^ain,  that  he  might  sec  him — and  much  more  to  the  same  purport. 

In  the  history  of  S:*m5on  it  is  siid  that  he  went  down  to  Tim- 
nath,  and  there  »aw  the  woman  whom  he  desired  to  marry. 

Timnath  ntrll  €xi:(tft  on  the  plain,  and  to  reach  it  from  Zorah  j-ou 
must  descend  through  witd  rocky  gorges,  juat  where  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  a  lion  in  tho^e  days,  when  wild  bea^t^  were  far  more 
common  than  at  present.  Xor  is  U  more  remarkable  that  lions 
should  be  met  with  in  such  places  than  that  fierce  leopards  should 
now  maintain  Ihcir  position  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  Leba- 
non, and  even  in  these  very  mountain^  wiiliin  a  feiv  hundred  rods 
of  large  vilhges>    Yet  such  I  know  is  the  fact 

There  were  then  vineyards  belonging  to  Timnath,  as  there  now 
are  in  ihoic  hamlets  along  the  base  of  the  hills  and  upon  :he  moun- 
tain-sides. These  vineyards  are  ver>*  often  far  out  from  the  villages, 
climbing  up  rough  wadie<%  and  wild  cliffs,  in  one  of  which  Samson 
encountered  the  yoting  lion.  He  threw  the  dead  body  ottide*  and 
the  next  time  he  went  down  to  Timnath  he  found  a  swarm  of  I>ec8 
in  the  carcass.  This,  it  must  be  confcsacd.  is  an  extraordinary  oc- 
currence; but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  other  ^warmn  of  bees  have 
■  Judg.  till  &  *  Juds-  itU*  19^  90. 
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manifested  a  like  caprice  in  the  selection  of  iheir  hivc^  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  a  swann  occupied  the  skull  of  one  Silius : 
and  bees  arc  fiaicl  to  have  ^tufTcd  with  honey-comb  a  human  skele- 
ton m  n  h>mb  within  ;i  rhtuch  in  Verona,  U  Khmilil  btr  rcnu-m- 
bcrcd,  also,  that  tn  this' hot  country*  ihc  flesh  of  the  lion  would  be 
quickly  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  bird^i  ania,  hornets,  and  worms, 
and  the  entire  carca^<i  would  become  50  dry  as  not  to  emit  An 
ofTcnsvc  smclK  TIcres,  «e  know,  abound  in  this  region.  There  was 
honey  on  the  ground,  and  honey  dropped  from  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  on  that  memorable  day  when  Jonathan  nearly  lotit  his  life 
for  nncrely  putting  the  end  of  his  rod  in  ;i  hoiiey<omb  and  eating 
thereof,  contrary'  to  the  absurd  "  curse"  of  hh  unnatural  father.' 

In  regard  to  that  incident  in  the  stor>'  of  Jonathan,  we  must 
remember  that  there  was  a  very  great  earthquake  on  that  wonder- 
ful d^y ;  and  tho^e  who  have  seen,  as  1  have,  the  earth  bur^t  open, 
and  the  very  rocks  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  will  not  think  it 
incredible  that  there  should  have  been  honey  on  the  ground  in  the 
wood  of  Be  thriven.' 

It  hm  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  custom  f;till  prevalent  in  this 
countr)'  with  those  who  misc  bcc»  might  throw  light  on  thi«  inci- 
dcat.  The  oMncrs  frequently  remove  the  hives  up  into  the  loftiesit 
mountains  as  the  flouers  disappL-ar  from  the  tower  regioiLs,  and  put 
them  in  the  woods,  thai  the  t>ees  may  gather  honey  from  moun* 
tain  thyme,  and  other  plants  that  bloom  in  autumn  on  those  coot 
heights.  These  hives  arc  mailc  of  plaited  ba-ikct-work,  formed  into 
long  hollow  cylinders,  and  arc  L-asily  transported  on  the  backs  of 
mules  and  donkeys.  The  cylinders  arc  piled  up  in  the  woods,  in 
a  sort  of  pyramid,  and  covered  with  an  old  mat.  Now,  such  stacks 
of  hives  would  be  readily  overthrown  and  broken  open  by  the  tre- 
mendous trembling  of  the  earth  on  that  day  of  battle,  and  even 
hollow  lrec<  in  which  bee*  might  have  built  their  comb  would 
burst  open  under  such  rude  sh^iking:  nnd  «o  it  came  to  pasi4  that 
'*  when  the  people  were  come  into  the  wood,  behold,  the  honey 
dropped/**  In  Bgypt  I  found  thuL  bec^i  were  taken  up  ajid  down 
;hc  Nile  In  boat^,  for  the  same  puri>u5e  that  ihey  are  carried  up 
the  mountains  in  this  country:  and  it  is  one  of  their  remarkable 
*  I  Stm.  x£/.  30L  ■  I  Smi.  dv.  15.  ■  I  Sim.  niv.  26. 
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instincts,  that  though  their  locality  is  changed  every  ni^ht,  they 
never  lose  their  reckoning,  nor  fail  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
boat  and  to  their  ovrn  hive. 

It  appears  to  mc  that  honey  must  have  been  held  in  (ar  h^her 
e?vtimation  in  ancient  tmt*  than  it  h  at  preient. 

This  may  utII  have  been  the  case  before  the  inventi**:!  «f  sugar 
and  other  sweet  substances,  which  are  not  only  n^uch  cheaper  but 
more  hcahhy.  So,  sd»o,  the  cultivation  of  bees  wafi  tlien  carried  on 
to  An  extent  not  cooimon  amongst  civitixed  nations.  We  have  no 
modem  poet  who  either  could  or  would  teach  his  mu«:  to  sing  of 
bees  a*,  docs  Virgil  in  his  Fourth  Gcorgic.  The  subject,  however. 
Is  alwayi^  interesting  in  ilaell,  and  apart  from  the  msny  allusions  to 
it  in  the  Bible, 

Hut  to  return  from  this  apiar)'  digression  to  Samson's  wedding 
at  Timnath. 

The  circumstances  of  the  feast  arc  in  keeping  with  such  oc- 
casions a1  the  present  day.  Kven  the  weddings  of  ordinary*  peo- 
ple are  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  which  arc  kept  up  several 
days.  Samson,  however,  was  not  an  ordinary  peasant,  but  the  son 
of  Manoab,  who,  Jotephus  say*,  "was,  without  diiipute,  the  princi- 
pal pcnon  of  hi*  country-;"  and  the  marriages  of  such  arc  attended 
with  quite  as  much  display  now  a»  in  the  days  of  Sani»on.  The 
games  and  sports, also,  by  uhich  the  con]p;tiiioiis  uf  the  bridegroom 
pass  away  the  time,  are  not  unlike  those  mentioned  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Judges;  and  such  occasions  frequently  end  in 
quarrels,  and  even  bloodshed*  1  have  known  many  fatal  feuds 
grow  out  of  the  sports  of  these  boisterous  festivals* 

And  yel  one  thing  more :  Samson's  wife  was  a  weak  and  \vickcd 
woman,  who  had  no  real  love  for  her  husb,ind ;  and  ihi?*  is  certainly 
common  enough  at  the  pre*cm  d;iy.  Wives  are  procured  now,  tls 
then,  by  the  intcn*ention  of  parents,  and  without  any  of  that  per* 
sonal  attachment  between  the  parties  which  we  deem  essential. 
They  are  al»o  very  oftt-n  ready  to  enter  into  any  t reach erfiiuii  eoi*- 
spiracy  against  their  husbands  by  which  they  can  gain  some  desired 
advantage  either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  Indeed,  there  arc 
many  hu^ballds  in  this  country  who  neither  will  nor  dare  trust  their 
wives.     On  ih«;  eontmry,  thc>'  watch  them  with  the  utmost  distnisti 
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and  keep  ever^'thing  locked  up  for  fear  of  ilieir  treacbeiy.  And  yet 
these  distrusted  but  cunning  wives  have  wonderful  power  over  their 
husbAndn.  Though  uneducated  in  all  that  i^  good,  tUcy  are  perfect 
mjisters  of  craft  and  deceit.  By  their  arts  and  thdr  importunity 
they  carry  their  point  often  to  the  utter  and  obvious  ruin  of  their 
husbands,  and  lhis»  too,  when  there  is  really  no  love  between  tlirm- 
It  itt  nol  at  aII  ronlrarj*  \ft  prrs^-nt  rxp*'rirnc'%  ih^TL'fnrc,  that  Sam* 
8on*&  wife  should  conspire  ag^tinst  him  in  the  matter  of  the  riddle, 
ncr  that  she  ahauld  succeed  \n  teaming  him  out  of  the  secret. 

W>L5  tt  not  in  xhiit  nei|;hborhaoJ  that  David  began  hU  illustnous 
career  by  ^flayin^  Goliath  of  Gath?  ' 

In  the  sc\'cnicenih  chapter  of  i  Samuel  we  read  that  the  PhlHit- 
lifies  went  up  againsi  Judah,  and  pitched  near  Shoctj,  which  site  is 
ascertained  to  be  at  Shuweikeh,  about  cifiht  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  us.  Beit  Nettif  is  on  a  hill  some  three  miles  nearly  north  of  it; 
and  between  them  \»  the  deep  W;idy  es  Sltnt,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
identifies  with  the  Elah  of  i  Samuel  xvii,2,  where  Saul  cicampcd, 
probably  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  Pliilistines-  It  was  into 
this  valley  tli^tt  the  champion  of  the  '*  uncircumcised  "  descended 
ev-ery  d^y  to  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God:  hh  height  nearly 
ten  feet,  his  proportion*  enormous,  hi*  vl»affe  terrible ;  covered  with 
A  fthining  cont  of  mail  weighing  five  th<)uwLnd  diekels  a  helmet  of 
brass  on  his  head^  n  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders,  and 
gfcave^  of  branti  on  his  Icgii,  he  appeared  like  a  bra/cn  statue  of 
colossal  si^.e,  holding  a  ^iptMr  whose  Miiff  wa*  like  a  weiiver's  beam. 
No  wonder  the  stoniest  heart  quailed,  "and  all  the  men  of  Israel, 
when  they  saw  the  man,  fled  from  him,  and  were  sore  afraid/'' 
Forty  days  did  thi^  terrible  giant  come  into  the  valley,  momiag  anJ 
evening,  to  defy  the  hosts  of  hmel.  exclaiminf^,  with  impious  inso- 
lence, "Give  me  a  man,  that  wc  may  fight  together,"  Thu^i  he 
stood  and  cried  in  the  momin};  when  the  youthful  Ddvid  drew  nigh 
with  the  cphah  of  parched  corn,  and  the  ten  loaves  which  In's  father 
had  sent  to  liis  cider  brothers.  He  hears  the  tumult  and  the  dc- 
fiance,  and  hw  heroic  miuI  talces  ftre.  E^i^erly  he  inquiren  into  the 
case,  and,  undeterred  by  the  rebuhes  oF  his  envious  brothers,  he 
offers  to  meet  the  dreadful  champion.     He  is  brought  before  Saul. 

*  ■  Seiiil  jniJ.  4-7, 24. 
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who  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  art  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine 
to  fight  with  him:  For  thou  art  but  si  youlh."  David  modestly  re- 
plies that,  though  younj^,  he  had  already  performed,  by  God's  aid, 
deedsi  Ait  daring  and  desperate  as  this.  He  had  killed  both  a  lion 
and  a  bear  with  his  empty  hand.s:  and  "  the  Ixttil  that  delivefcd  me 
out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bean  he  will 
deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Fhilifvtinc."'  Declining;  armor 
and  helmet,  coat  of  mail  and  sword,  he  took  merely  hi»  nhepherd  $ 
staff,  and  the  sling  with  which  he  had  often  practiw-d  while  tending 
his  father's  sliccp  on  the  mountains-  He  came  dovn  into  the  wady, 
put  five  smooth  stones  into  his  scrip,  and  went  on  boldly  to  meet 
the  giant.  One  of  the  stones,  hurled  with  his  whole  force  and  with 
unerring  aim,  sank  deep  into  the  Rant's  Insolent  forehead.  He 
staggers  convulsively,  and  with  a  mighty  clang  falls  prostrate  on  hb 
(ace,  David  is  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  with  his  own  great 
sword  strikes  off  his  head,  which  he  bears  back  to  Saul  in  triumph. 
Tluis  were  verified  David's  confidence  and  piety.  He  fought  "  that 
all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  Is  a  God  in  Israel,'" 

That  was  a  iflorious  day  for  David,  and  for  all  Israel  as  well; 
and  the  victory  has  forever  immortalized  The  valley  of  Elah.  It  is 
ver)'  gratifying  to  be  able  not  only  to  identify  the  battle-field,  but 
even  to  traeo  the  direction  along  which  the  discomfited  host  of 
the  Philistines  fled  after  their  defezit.  Many  of  them  fell  down 
wounded,  and  perished  by  the  w*iy  to  Shaaraim.  Is  anything 
known  about  that  place? 

The  aite  ha^  nuL  yet  been  idcniificd,  but  it  wa»  probithly  isofttt- 
wbcre  on  the  plain  westwards  from  Shoeo,  In  connection  with  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshua.  Some  of  the 
fugitives  pci&3cd  over  the  hilU  to  the  north-west,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  men  of  Uiacl.  ''until  thou  come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the 
gates  of  Ekron."  This  valley  was,  no  doubt,  Wady  SOnSr,  and  the 
pursuit  must  have  been  continued  in  that  direction  for  many  miles 
over  a  roui^h  and  difficult  countr>-.  Another  column  fled  "by  the 
way  to  Shaaraim.  even  unto  Gatk"  If  Tell  es  S4fich  be  the  site 
of  thU  loiit  place,  the  direction  would  be  we«l  from  the  d^bmiehure 
of  Wady  Sont  upon  the  plain ;  but  if  Gath  be  identified  with  Beit 
'  t  SuiL  KiU.  37.  *  I  &UK.  vriU  46^  *  t  Saul  ttt\i.  ja. 
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Jibrin,  or,a»  Dr.  Robin»on  siiggcsls  as  possible,  ^^ith  Dcir  DubKiiit 
the  flight  would  li^vc  been  M3ut}i-u^cst,  aloni^  the  foot-hilU  o(  the 
Jud3;an  mountains — an  open  and  very  pnctical  route. 

The  modt^m  name  of  the  valley  of  Elati.  you  say.  is  Wady  es 
Sant;  on  the  inap4  [  «cc  it  is  spelled  Samt. 

Yes.  but  the  true  name  is  Sant,  not  Sflmt.  The  valley,  no 
doubtf  ^ot  ittfi  name  from   the  acacia-trees  which  abound  in  some 
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parts  of  it,  just  as  the  name  Elah  was  given  to  it  in  ancient  times 
from  the  terebinth-trccs:  and  it  i^  a  curious  fact  that  there  >»  still 
a  tcrebinth-tTce,  in  the  valley  below  Hcit  Netttf,  so  large  and  ancient 
astoattmct  the  notice  ant)  admiration  o(  all  traveller*.  Dr.  Robin* 
son  says  it  l&  immense — the  largest  of  its  kind  he  ^w  in  Palestine. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  neither  Saul  nor  Abncr, 
cither  before  or  after  the  brittle,  recognised  David?  In  the  vcrsc5 
immediately  preceding  the  account  of  Goliath  wc  arc  informed  that 
David  liad  been  summoned  from  Bethlehem  to  play  on  hii  harp  be- 
fore Saul,  when  the  evil  i^irit  from  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and 
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Jc^sc  had  sent  him  upon  an  ass,  laden  with  bn:ad  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  hid.  It  1^  added  that  Saul  loved  David  greatly,  and  he 
became  his  armor-bearer.  He  also  requested  his  father  tn  leave 
David  vith  him,  for  he  had  found  favor  in  his  si|;ht:  but  the  very 
next  notice  ih  that  David  is  quietly  tcndini;  sheep  at  Bctlitchcm, 
;ind  his  three  oldest  brothcpi  are  with  the  army,  David  reappear* 
before  the  king,  and  is  not  recognized  cither  by  him  or  by  hi'i  ser. 
vantft.*    To  me  thi^  has  alwa)"^  appe^ircd  vef>'  strange. 

It  is  indcedt  :^  strange  an  to  surest  the  query  whether  the 
incidents  in  thi:^  part  of  David's  life  arc  Afrangcd  in  the  exact  order 
of  time  in  which  they  occurred.  The  account  in  the  Mrvcnteenth 
chapter  ha»  throughout  t1ie  Diir  of  fintt  acr|uaintancc.  Abn^r  said, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  king,  "As  thy  soul  livcth,  O  king,  I 
cannot  tcti  who  he  is."  David  himself  gives  not  the  slightest  hint, 
either  before  or  after  the  ft^hu  ihat  he  had  ever  seen  the  Wng. 
This  is  a  rcser\-c,  a  stretch  of  modesty  utterly  unparalleled,  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  had  not  only  lieen  \^]lh  him  before,  but 
had  been  greatly  beloved  by  him.  and  selected  to  be  his  armor- 
bcarcr— implying  the  closest  intimacy  and  largest  confidence.  It 
is  no  part  of  Oriental  chiaructer  to  refrain,  throu^jh  modesty,  from 
claiming  previous  acquaintanceship  with  liupenorf ;  and  the  present 
Instance  is  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  I  hesitate 
to  believe  it  while  there  i»  any  other  possible  explanation.  How 
could  the  king,  and  Abiicr,  and  all  the  other  attendants  of  the  royal 
household^  have  so  utterly  forgotten  the  wonderful  hnrper  who  had 
charmed  away  the  evil  spirit,  and  had  l>cen  so  beloved?  And  aU 
though  wc  are  expressly  told  that  "  David  went  and  returned  front 
Saul  to  feed  his  fathers  flock  at  Belhlehcm/'  stiU.  it  seems  to 
mc  much  more  probable  that  this  incident  of  playing  on  the  harp 
before  the  king  belongs  to  some  period  subsequent  to  the  battle 
with  Goliath.'  This  is  rendered  more  credible  from  the  fact  that 
there  arc  some  circumstances  introduced  into  the  account  of  that 
d^y'%  adventurer  which  ro\iM  not  have  t;iken  place  imtit  long  after; 
as,  for  example*  in  the  ^ity-{ounh  verse,  where  it  is  said  that  "  Da^ 
vid  look  the  head  of  the  Philistine,  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem; 
but  he  put  his  armor  in  his  tent."  Now  David  had  no  tent  at  the 
*  I  Sa«.  xtL  iT-aj ;  KvM  15. 31-37,  '  1  Sam.  xviu  15. 
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time,  and  did  not  go  to  Jem^lcm  until  after  the  lapse  of  many 
eventful  ycars> 

If,  however,  wc  were  *ihut  up  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  ihc 
narralive  a*  to  time  just  in  the  order  in  which  it  ia  recorded,  I  have 
only  to  remark  that  wc  do  not  know  how  long  a  period  intervened 
between  the  return  of  David  to  his  father's  house  and  his  tippc^r- 
ancc  before  the  kiit^  on  the  morning  uf  the  duel  with  Goliath*  If 
it  were  two  or  throe  year«,  it  is  pt^ssiblc  that  David  luid,  in  the 
mean  while,  suddenly  shot  up  from  boyhood  to  youth,  tall  and 
robust,  and  his  pergonal  appe;irancc  might  have  so  changed  a^i  to 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ruddy  lad  who  played  skilfully  on 
the  harp<  It  Is  a  fact  that  lads  of  this  countr)\  particularly  of  the 
higl>er  classes,  arc  often  vcf>*  fair,  full-faced,  and  hardsnme  until 
about  fourteen  years  of  a£c,  but  during  the  next  two  or  three  years 
a  surprising  change  takes  pLicc,  They  not  only  spring  into  full- 
grown  manhoful  as  if  by  magir,  huf  all  their  former  beauty  disap- 
pears: their  complexion  becomes  dark,  their  features  harsh  and 
angular,  and  the  ^vhole  expre««ion  of  countenance  stern  and  even 
disagreeable.  1  h^vc  often  been  accounted  by  .Huch  pcraiansv  formerly 
friendly  acquaintances,  but  who  h<id  suddenly  grown  entirely  out 
of  my  knowledge,  nor  could  1,  without  difHculty,  recognize  them. 
David  had  become  a  shepherd  after  leaving  the  king**  palace — an 
occupation  which,  of  all  others,  would  most  rapidly  chaugc  his  fair 
complexion  into  a  dusky  bronEc.  He  appeared  before  Saul  in  hifi 
shepherd's  attire,  not  in  the  gay  dress  of  a  courtier  in  the  king's 
palace,  and  he  may,  therefore,  not  have  been  recognized-  But.  as 
already  observed,  if  ihi^  were  so,  it  is  not  only  rem-irkablc  in  itself. 
but  it  follows  that  David  was  at  an  eariy  age  possessed  of  a  wis- 
dom.  modesty,  and  self-control  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

In  after-life  David  had  much  to  do  with  this;  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Twice  he  fled  to  Gath  for  fear  of  Sauh  la  it  not  strange  that 
he  should  select  the  city  of  Goliath  for  his  asylum? 

He  was  hard  prc^-ned.  and  had  only  a  choke  of  dangers.  Gath 
was  near  his  native  mountains,  and  probably  had  friendly  relations 
^ith  the  Israelites  more  than  the  distant  cities  of  the  rhilistincs. 
King  Achish,  also,  appears  to  have  been  ±in  open-hearted,  unsus- 
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pccting,  and  generous  churacicr.  probably  o(  that  chivalrous  tem- 
perament which  led  him  to  admire  such  a  hero  as  David,  At  any 
rate,  he  treated  htm  very  kindly,  and  presented  hitn  with  Zildug,  a 
village  which  seems  to  have  been  long  retained  and  highly  prucd 
by  the  royal  family.' 

How  60  you  dispoue  of  the  dLH:e]>tion  pr^kcltftcd  by  David  to- 
wardi^  his  protector  in  ihc  matter  of  the  excursiofis  against  the 
Amitlekitca  Aud  other»  down  south  of  us?' 

Tli:tt  David  Acted  under  the  prc!i3urc  of  very  powerful  motivcji, 
and  Vk-asby  them  urged  H?iide  from  the  plain,  open  path  of  rectitude. 
Wc  arc  under  no  obligation  to  justify  all  his  conduct.  It  is  bur 
common  justice,  however,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  all  palliatmg 
circumstances,  and  when  the^e  are  duly  weighed  wc  shati  not  find 
occtsion  to  pasi  too  severe  a  judgment  upon  him.  He  was  an 
exile,  hunted  out  of  his  home  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains, 
and  obliged  to  reside  amongst  enemies;  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  with  a  large  troop  of  friends 
and  followers,  for  whom  he  must  find  the  means  of  support:  he  had 
also  been  set  apart  by  God  hfm*^lf  to  hr  the  deliverer  of  his  peo- 
ple from  these  very  Amalekites,  who  had  been  condemned  to  total 
destruction  for  their  enonnous  wickedness  by  the  S»>vereign  Ruler 
of  all  nations.  David,  therefore,  felt  th.-it  he  had  a  divine  ivarrant 
for  attficking  and  exterminating  thcni.  and  they  were  actually  within 
the  borders  of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  as  sclilcd  by  Jo>^hua.  The 
wrong,  tticrefore,  if  wrong  there  were,  was  in  the  deception  practised 
upon  Achiih,  and  not  in  the  invading  and  destroying  of  the  Ama- 
lekites. This  (iod  h.id  sternly  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  to  do. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  Achish  had  no  real  right  to  know 
where  David  went,  nor  was  David  under  any  obligation  to  tell  him 
the  whole  truth.  Whal  he  did  *fay  was  tnie  in  the  letter  of  it,  for 
David  had  actually  made  an  inroad  into  those  places  which  he  men- 
tioned, though  not  against  the  Jews. 

Ziklag,  yon  suppose,  w^itt  lomewhere  >n  thi«  neighborhood? 

Wc  should  naturally  infer  that  it  was  <«uth  of  Gath.  for  David 
resided  in  It  during  the  time  he  W35  eonneeted  with  Aehinh,  119  we 
read  in  i  Samuel,  in  the  twcnty*:>cvenlh  and  thirtieth  ch^ipters,  Mr. 
■  I  Sim-Kivii.  i*S.  '  1  S»ni,  xxvii.  S^tz. 
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Howtands  heard  of  an  'Aiiloog  ea5twarcl!i  of  Khula^ih,  which  he  sug* 
gcrfccJ  inif^ht  be  Zikhig,  Mr,  Wilton,  in  his  **  Nc(jcb,'*  adopts  this 
idcntiiication ;  and  ino3t  recent  trivcUcr^  appear  to  acquie^c  in  the 
conclusion,  Messrs.  Fnhncr  And  I>rakc  lay  down  in  their  map  of 
the  Negrb  a  Wady  'Asltij  eastward*  of  Kholasah,  which  is  the  same 
name  differently  spelled.  The  prcat  distance  from  Gath  present* 
the  onJy  ^enoun  ubjection.  Wudy  'A.-eIuj  in  a  dayS  journey  jiouth 
of  Dccr-ahcbih  and  yet  David  appear?  to  have  been  in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  king  of  Gath.  It  seems  !»trangc,  also,  that  Achiith 
BJiould  then  be  master  of  the  territory  so  far  to  the  itouth-ca.st  as  to 
be  able  to  bestow  Ziklag  upon  David,  if  it  uas  situated  in  Wady 
'Asluj.  Again,  David  accompanied  Achish  on  the  expedition  against 
Siul  a»  recorded  in  the  twcnty-ninih  chapter  of  I  Samuel,  a*  far 
north  as  Aphck.  How  far  north  that  was  we  unfortunately  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  plain  of  Esdraclon.  What- 
ever the  distance  be,  it  was  that  much  farther  away  from  Wady  'As- 
luj ;  and  yet,  upon  being  dismissed  at  the  demand  of  the  lords  of 
the  Philif^iine^.  David  and  his  men  arc  back  at  Ziktafj  or  the  third 
day.  and  nece^v^nrily  uii  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  for,  finding  j^ildag 
burned,  and  the  women  canricd  off  by  the  Amalckitcs,  he  pursued 
after  them  until  two  hundred  of  hi»  men  were  utterly  exhausted, 
and  hdd  to  be  Jcft  ul  the  brook  l^cjtur.  The  other  four  hundred 
continued  the  pursuit,  and  came  up  with  and  utterly  routed  the 
Amalckiteft.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  evening  of  this  same 
third  day,  H»>w  all  this  was  possible,  if  Wady  'A*luj  be  /iklag,  I 
confess  is  beyond  ny  comprehension:  and  though  I  can  name  no 
nvaJ  site  for  Ziklag  nearer  to  Gatb,  yet  I  cannot  adopt  Wady  'Asluj 
with  much  confidence-  The  slight  resemblance  in  the  two  names 
carricH  but  little  wcicht  with  ic»  though,  in  the  Arabic  Bible,  Ziklaf; 
is  spelled  Siklag  with  three  of  the  heaviest  gutturals  in  the  Lin- 
guagc,  which  may  be  thought  to  increase  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  Zikiag  and  *A«iluj.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  site 
of  7iklag  is  not  yet  decidi.'d,  and  must  wail  for  further  investt^ation. 
Connected  with  Ziklag,  wherever  it  wjl.%  oceurrtrd  nomc  of  the 
mo&l  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  one  of  which  wc 
have  already  mentioned,  but  may  refer  to  it  a^ain.  While  he  was 
with  Achish  and  the  Philistine  army,  :he  bordering  Amatekttes 
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invaded  the  south,  and  Ziklag.  which  they  burned  with  fire,  and 
earned  all  the:  inhabitants  ^Vk'^y  captive.  This  tcmhie  e<il;unity 
threw  David  and  his  whole  company  into  the  most  violent  trans* 
ports  of  grief,  Tliey  "lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  until  they 
had  no  more  power  to  weep;"  and  the  people, in  thoir  madne^  and 
deipair,  even  talked  of  atoning;  David.'  He,  however,  succeeded  in 
inspiring  thtrm  wiih  cottragf  to  pursue  tht^ir  trnemie*.  They  over- 
took them  in  the  night ;  and,  falling  suddenly  opon  thc;ni  while  ihcy 
were  eating  and  drinking  and  dancitij;*  because  of  the  great  spoil 
they  hiui  taken,  the  victory  \vii%  complete;  and  M  that  had  been 
taken  from  Zikhtg  was  recovered,  together  with  a  vii»X  amuunt  of 
booty,  vhich  these  Amalckites  had  gathered  up  from  the  land  of 
the  Phili4linc».  There  in  a  remarkable  resemblance  txrtween  this 
victoiy  of  David  and  that  of  Abnitiam  over  the  king$  \^ho  had  car- 
ried Lot  away  captive.  By  this  victory  the  exterminating  maledic- 
tion pronounced  against  this  people  by  Jehov,ih  himself,  after  the 
battle  of  Rcphidim,  some  five  hundred  years  before*  received  tl« 
final  accomplislimcnt.  The  Amalekitcs  never  again  appear  in  his- 
tory a$  a  distinct  tribe.' 

1  wa«  reminded  of  the  poor  Egyptian  whom  David  found  half 
dead,  and  brought  to  life  again  by  giving  him  "a  piece  of  a  cake 
of  figit,  and  two  elusitent  of  r^in?; "  to  cat,  and  water  to  drink,  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  me  when  crossing  the  plain  to  Askcton. 
Far  from  any  village,  a  sick  Egypllan  was  lying  by  the  road^^dc  in 
the  burning  nun,  and  apparently  ;ilnKisl  dead  with  a  terrible  fever. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  "water!  water!"  which  wc  were  fortu- 
nately able  to  give  him  from  our  traveling- bottle ;  but  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  on  and  leave  him  to  hi«  fate,  whatever  that  might 
have  been. 

David's  victory  over  the  Amalckites  was  probably  achieved  on 
the  very  day  that  King  Saul  wai^  defeated  and  slain  oil  Gilboa ;  and 
when  he  had  heard  of  that  event,  by  which  the  way  to  the  throne 
of  Israel  was  njken  to  himself,  he  took  of  the  spr>iU»  aiid  vent  pres- 
ently to  3l\]  the  towns  and  vilUgc«  where  he  u<iod  formerly  to  resort' 
He  acted  in  thU  matter  upon  a  principle  which  his  wise  son  has 
cxprcsMd  after  this  fasltion:  "A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  bim, 

*  1  Sam.  txx.  1-20L  *  Exod.  xrii,  ^i6~  *  i  Sim.  nx.  Ttk 
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and  bringcth  him  before  (^tmI  men."*  Hw  pfUi  speedily  made 
room  for  him  in  Hebron,  and  prepared  the  hearts  o(  all  Judah  to 
welcome  him  as  ilicir  L-ing. 

It  M-ciTiK  to  havo  tavked  all  David'n  firmns^  and  tact  in  govern- 
ment to  control  his  bctcrogcncouA  troop  of  followers- 
There  were  certainly  some  ehufliah  sons  of  liclial  amon^t  them, 
but  tht>  wa>  not  ihcir  gcncfid  chitTdCicr.  The  ?icrv;tnu  of  Nabal, 
in  Carmel,  gave  a  vcr>'  JifTcrcnt  tc<«timoiiy  coiKcniln^  them :  *'  Tlie 
men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and  wc  were  not  hurt,  neither  missed 
wc  anything,  ai  long  a^  we  were  conversant  with  them,  when  we 
were  in  the  fields.'"  They  were,  therefore,  in  no  *^cn«c  a  lawless 
set  of  robber*.  Nabals  taunt  to  the  messengers,  "  Who  is  David? 
and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse?  there  be  many  servants  no^v<idays 
that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master/*'  was  as  unjust  as  it 
wan  indolent.  It  does  not  foUow  that  because  '^  every  one  that  w:i!i 
in  di*tn-*s,  ;inil  every  one  that  \va<  in  debt,  an4l  every  tme  that  was 
discontented  [or.  rather,  bitter  of  noul],  g;itheftd  themselves  unto 
him,"*  that  therefore  they  were  the  rcfu?«  and  offscouriHg  of  the 
land,  hkc  a  troop  of  irregular  Turkish  cavalry,  or  the  followers  of 
an  outlawed  Dru^^c  »hcikh.  The  government  of  Saul  had  degenc* 
rated  into  a  cruel  despotism-  David  himself,  and  all  bis  relation?, 
had  l>een  obliged  to  flee  from  his  outrageous  and  murderous  jeal- 
ou$^';  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  tlicy  were  honorable 
and  respectable  people.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  were  in 
distress,  and  bitter  of  soul,  under  a  king  who  could  employ  a  savage 
Edomitc  to  kill  Tlic  whole  family  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  nation, 
merely  because  IJavid  had  been  innocently  entertained  for  a  ni^^ht 
by  them.  The  madne?ks  and  ferocity  of  such  a  king  would  compel 
the  noblest  spirits  in  the  land  to  flee  unto  D.ivid,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hift  rcttnne  was  Actually  composed  of  such  men. 

Even  the  debtoni,  in  »LUch  a  time  of  misrule,  were,  in  mott 
cases,  better  men  than  their  creditors.  Nearly  everybody  is  in 
debt  in  thc^c  Oriental  countries;  and,  owing  to  the  tenure  of  land, 
the  inodi>  of  nii-^ing  laxes,  and  the  claims  of  feudal  chiefs,  it  i^ 
impossible  for  the  villagers  tu  keep  free  from  it,  either  personally 
or  as  part  of  a  community,  Even  in  the  cities,  the  number  who' 
'  fVov.  xriil  16.  ^  l  H^m,  xjrr.  15,  >  t  ^m,  xiv.  10^  *  I  Stm.  nil.  t. 
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are  more  or  less  involved  ts  far  greater  than  those  who  stand  square 
with  the  world.  1  hardly  ever  knew  an  estate  in  this  country  which 
was  noi  found  encumberal  when  the  death  of  the  o^vncr  brought 
out  ihf  truth;  and  very  grm-rMly  tho<t^  who  are  the  crrthtrtr*  are 
cold,  cunning  ufiurer«,  hated  and  hateful.  The  fact,  the rcfore>  that 
a  man  is  in  debt  13  not  ncccHtiarily  any  reflection  on  hia  character; 
and,  in  tLrnc5  of  misrule  and  apprchi: nation  hkc  that  of  Saul,  the  bc»t 
families  arc  suddenly  reduced  by  extortion  to  utter  poverty.  To 
raise  the  enormous  sumn  demanded  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
enforced  by  the  t»a^tinado,  the  wife  and  children  m^II  and  pledge 
cver>'thintj  thc>'  possess  to  these  lenders,  and  raise  money  at  ruin- 
ous rates  of  interest.  The  tyrant  government,  also,  from  motives 
e-t^ily  understood,  enforces  the  coliectinn  of  such  debts  with  a  rigof 
that  knows  neither  delay  nor  mercy.  That  some  of  David's  com- 
pany fled  from  just  such  extortion  ui  highly  probable,  and  they  may 
have  been  the  mo^t  estimable  people  of  the  land.  It  is  pleasant 
to  believe  that  the  noble  and  generous  David  was  surrounded  by  a 
fair  proportion  of  kindred  spirits,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  sore 
trials  and  perplexities,  hU  he^irt  was  sustained  and  comforted  by  the 
reflection  Chnt  he  wa»  able  to  furnish  an  asylum  to  many  innocent 
victims  of  regal  oppression.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  case  of 
AbJathar,  who  escaped  from  the  ^lau^litcr  of  the  priests  at  Nob,' 
and  must  have:  been  equally  so  in  rt^rd  to  his  own  father  and  all 
his  family.' 

These  mcdcm  dwellers  about  old  Gath  or  Beit  Jibrln  appear  to 
be  actually  taller  and  more  warlike  than  the  ave^rage  inhabitants  of 
this  region. 

The  sheikh  and  hLs  family  mipht  well  be  descendants  of  the 
ancient  gJAnls,  for  they  arc  rough,  fierce-looking  fellows,  and  in- 
deed, the  whole  population  now  make  a  ver>'  savage  display  of 
guns,  pistols,  crooked  swords,  double-edged  khanjars.  long  l^nivcs, 
and  whatever  else  can  aid  them  to  cut.  stab,  and  hack  the  human 
body  to  pieces.  The  ;dieikh  says  that  they  are  thus  armed  tn  order 
to  keep  at  a  distance  the  [ledawin  Arabs,  who  would  otherwise  cat 
up  their  ripening  harvests.  This  may  be  so*  though  I  have  never 
seen  them  without  anns,  and  tliosc  who  can  get  nothing  better 
■  I  Sam.  xKii.  20-13.  *  1  Sim.  xxiL  t* 
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carry  trcinenJous  club»,  like  the  weaver'^  bcsim  of  the  giant,  and  ia 
handling  them  thc>'  arc  as  expert  as  any  Irishman  with  hU  shiUclah, 
and  equally  as  dangcrouit. 

Do  these  people  now  make  any  use  of  the  sling,  which,  in  the 
hand  of  David,  was  so  fatal  lo  their  famous  townsm*tn  ? 

I  have  seen  tht*  sling  ii*;ed  in  mimic  warfare  at  Hashotya,  nn 
Mount  Hcrmon.  and  there  merely  wigcd  by  the  boys  of  the  town. 
The  deep  (^or^^c  of  the  Budts  divides  Ha^beiya  into  two  part4,  and, 
wlicn  the  war-jpirit  was)  up  in  the  ecmmunit/r  the  Jadv  were  accus- 
tim)ed  tu  collect  011  ii;iiH>?^ite  Mde?»  of  this  gorge,  and  light  desperate 
battles  with  their  sling«.  They  chased  one  another  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  ai<  in  real  warfare,  until  one  of  the  parties  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated up  the  mountain.  1  have  5cen  the  air  almost  darkened  by 
their  whining  pebbles,  and  so  many  serious  accidents  occurred 
that  the  authorities  often  interfered  to  abolish  the  rude  »pou ;  but 
whcnL'ver  there  is  a  fresh  feud,  or  a  revolt  against  the  government 
amongst  the  old  folks,  the  young  ones  return  again  to  the  fight 
with  sHigs  across  the  Busis. 

It  nju*it   have  r<'qiiir<.-d  cArrful  drilling  and  long  practice  before 

the  seven  hundred  k^ft-handed  Ucnjamitcs  "could  sling  ttone»  at 

u  hair-breadth,  and  not  ini^s;*'  but  this  in  a  region  where   5uch  a 

mode  of  warfare  would  be  cultivated  in  ancient  times,  ^ind  be  very 

effective/    'Ilie  stones  for  the  sling  arc  everywhere  <n  hand,  and  the 

country  to  cut  up  by  deep  gorges,  with  [mpractfeable  banks;  and, 

iKforc  the  invention  of  guns,  there  wjs  no  other  weapon  that  could 

carry  across  these  profound  depths  and  reach  the  ranks  of  the  cnc 

my.     David,  while  following  his  flocks  over  these  rough  mountains, 

practised  other  arts  besides  that  of  playing  on  the  shepherd's  pipe, 

for  he  became  as  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling  as  any  o(  the  choiien 

men  of  Benjamin.     He  was  manifestly  one  of  nature's  miblcmeii. 

bom  to  excel  in  evco'tl^ing  he  undertook.     Not  only  was  he  the 

most  skilful  musician,  but  the  greatest  poet:  not  merely  the  mo<t 

daring  sdiephord.  but  the  bravett  noldicr  and  the  must   s^uccesifful 

general.     It  is  nowhere  stated  in  po  many  words  that  he  po&sesscd 

great  phyi^ical  strength,  but  thi»  is  implied  in  several  anecdotes  of 

hU  life-     Without  this  he  could  not  have  wielded  the  >word  of  Go- 

*■  Judg.  a,  16. 
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Itath.  and  yet  he  chose  thai  of  ah  othcn  for  himself;  and  again, 
none  but  the  very  strongest  could  kill  a  lion  and  a  bear  in  fair  ttgbt. 
What  tlic  lion  is  wc  all  know,  or  at  least  imagine,  and  yet  David 
says,  "I  caught  him  by  hi*  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him/" 
The  Syrian  bear,  ^till  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this  coun* 
tr>%  is  perhaps  equally  to  be  dreaded  in  a  close  personal  encounter. 
The  inhahitanis  i>(  Hennoii  say  that  wh^n  ht^  t*  clu^^^d  up  the 
mountain  he  u-ill  caKt  baclc  large  stone«  upon  his  pursuers  with 
terrible  forec  and  unerring  aim.  Vooi  need  not  expect  me  to  vouch 
for  the  literal  accuracy  of  thi;4  statement,  but  the  Syrian  bear  is  a 
very  targe  and  fonnid^Lblc  ant^Lguni^t,  The  stoutest  hunter  will  not 
venture  to  attack  him  alone,  tKir  without  bcini;  thoroughly  armtd 
for  the  deadly  strife.  David,  hou'cver,  caught  him,  as  he  was  nin- 
nhig  away  uitU  a  kid  from  \m  flock,  and  slew  him:  and  EhB  when 
he  was  yet  but  a  youth,  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance,  so  that 
Goliath  disdained  him  as  an  antagonist.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  the<e  personal  adventures  of  David,  both  with  giants 
and  with  wild  beasts,  took  place  in  these  mountains  immediately 

above  U3, 

<  I  SaoL  xri.  35. 
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IX, 

BEiT  JlBRfN   TO  HEBRON. 

Dbunce  {torn  Belt  JRidn  to  tiebton.— W^y  ct  Pcron].— Tcrkimkbi  TrlcomTu,— ''Ain 

il  KAK— Man  drake  t.—RoDtc  hem  D«}1  Jlbrln  to  ll4broiL>^MKn»,  jci^UA.'^Nclfy  N'Ah. 
— Drtn,  Adnraini-^FrE  THKih,  Br'h^ts|)ji4iahr^A|vpii>a(^b  l«  H^br^n.^Mirli^il  Fjln'- 
iTchaJTlm^fL,— l>fjLib»nd  KurUi  of  Sinh,— Tomh<if  ihc  HaiTiuchK^Mvuraiofi  of  ihe 
EEyptivu  31  Jacob's  Funeral-— Cctcmoai««  unending  <he  Death  avd  llurixl  of  Mcikr:t 
Shciklit-—Thmhiiig- floor  of  Alid— Prommcrl  T-ul  ukcn  I7  Women  al  Kimtralv— 
]>ir|{c,— Mile  MoLjrncrH. — Abraliaro'ii  Ncjjoitation  for  ihc  Purchue  nf  MAchiiclAh^— 
Weighing  9f  Money.  — Spcaficiucn*  in  Coninai.  —  The  Sirinj;er-— Inictoictluiy 
Agcntib^llvbron  boiU  b«fQi<  Zoan  in  Kj^jpi-— ^Riblicjl  Kcfercntc*  10  Ikhfcrn. — CaIcK 
^Divid  King  In  IlcSrixi^^lIcliran  nrcly  m^Titinnrjl  hy  Ancient  HTftloriAni^^-Cru- 
udrrH^-'Anok^m*,— Zaififummims^ — Gitnu,— Oe.  FJkitr  of  Damascii*  — Riibbi  focha- 
n4n.— Mutawuly  Sticitk— RcJ  VuHagc.— Ltntilc*^— Jicob  ami  ts:»H. — Rtliilnuirc  Juv 
tkC' — -  Jncob  a  FngiiUc  from  bb  Hon)c  — Uomcsdc  Habi[«  of  the  PatrUicb*  :tnd 
Shcikhi  of  UeJanhi  Tribc^^Jacob  and  Mosm  it  llie  WcJl.^-Cuvttnl  CiBtcriis  itid 
WcHfw — hljcriif^cftni  hi  Connwtloii  nith  ihc  Open  roanialii,— Pfocc»iop  in  Celebration 
«f  l\<  Kite  of  CiraiuuiAlun-— Amtqntly  ot  llic  Rile, — Eliucr'*  Uiuiuit  |i:>  Mcxij^UiiMA, 
— MjirrAgc  rdtrJcied  10  Kiri(lr«d.  —  EXtcttt't  Ondlt  wlih  Pri>TiftionK  snd  PrttentL — > 
Wumen  at  ibc  Foiittlim.— Rifbckab  at  the  WtIL— Jtwcli  and  OrtumcntL— Reception 
by  Ltbin.— Rr1<kiFi  ami  Iftiac— llavjil  rcigiik  in  Hdin-Jii.— SuhjcrtiTe  livt^it  of  many 
of  his  Lyric  Compoikiora-— The  Eighlrenlh  PMlm.— NniuraJ  Feitufoi  of  Sonihcrn 
Palettbc  iiLiKge^iivc  Syinboh  of  Jelio^'ahp^IIcrn  of  Saliation.^-Hi^riis  of  die  Altar^ 
Hebron  a  City  of  ilttage^^VcttonA\  Arl^^eiimre^^-N&liEoi  a  CUj  ol  Keh)^. — I'lirpiiV 
for  vlj<h  Ctdct  of  Reiugc  »<ie  E*iabllshe«Jh' — Scani  Ju»t*ce  4<cuiilcil  to  the  InirtJuen*,^* 
Tilmut^cal  TrAdilionf.— Rafvg*. — Trajuftfrenc*  from  ibc  VicTble  Symbol  u<  tUc  Spiiit- 
uaJ  Ttvlh  RymboliFcd, 

April  i9ih- 
Thk  distancK*  to   Hebron,  you   eay.  is   ^bout   cightc<m   miles, 
through  a  mountainous  country,  wilh  but  few  inbabtlcd  villos^es;. 

Two  road?  kad  over  the:  mountoir?!  in  thnt  direction :  one  along 
Wady  cl  Fcrjuj,  which  our  muleteers  wish  to  laltc  ;  and  another 
sotith  of  ii.by  the  villages  of  Idhna  and  ct  Ttrffah*  i  propose  that 
wc  take  the  Utter ;  but  the  men  will  go  dirtrct,  and  pitch  our  tcntf 
on  the  threshing-floor  ol  Hebron.    Vou  will  not  lose  mudi  by  the 
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choice  of  the  more  Muthcm  route,  for  there  is  very  little  along 
Ihc  other  to  ^i%  nnd  1  cia  c»ily  dciicnb^  it»  as  1  have  traversed 
it  more  than  once. 

For  some  distance  cast  of  Beit  Jibrht  Wady  cl  Kcranj  w  broad 
;tnd  fertile^,  and  the  as;ceot  is  very  i^duui  Side  valleys  eome  in 
from  the  right  and  left,  op<:ning  tip  long  ^at^tAS  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  One  of  them  descends  from  the  vicinity  of  TerkOmich, 
the  Tricofni«u(  of  ecclc^i.i^ticol  celebrity,  I  remember  thai  on  my 
6rst  yislx  to  thi?;  region  wc  found  at  the  mouth  uf  that  valley  a  large 
encampment  of  Arabs^with  who^e  goats,  dogs  ^nd  haJf-itakcd  chil* 
dren,  we  were  l>oth  amused  and  annoyed.  Escaping  from  tlie  clam- 
orous importunity  of  tho^  Ishmaelitcs,  wc  came  tn  about  two 
hour^  to  'Ain  el  KiSff,  the  only  fountain  in  Wady  cl  Fcranj-  Here 
were  many  people  with  jars  and  skin  bottles,  to  carrj"  water  to  their 
homes  on  the  mountain— an  unmistakable  evidence  that  good  \*-ater 
b  scarce  in  that  region ;  and  had  not  the  muleteers  filled  their  own 
bottler,  we  would  have  wiffcrcd  no  ttlighl  inconvenience  in  the  long 
ASC^nt  which  Wlowed,  for  wc  found  no  water  from  thai  fountain  to 
the  vineyards  of  Hebron. 

We  stopped  to  rest,  about  half-u-ay  up  Wady  'Ain  cl  KuB,  at 
a  shecpfold  under  the  ^^outhcrn  cliff  of  the  ravine;  and  there  I  saw 
the  mandrake,  with  it*  broad  leaves  and  ^reen  apples,  and  my  euri- 
osjty  was  excited  by  the  discussion  which  followed  in  our  party 
about  the  singular  contract  between  Rachel  and  Leah  for  Reuben's 
mandrakes/ 

Into  that  wc  shall  not  now  enter,  nor  question  the  motives 
which  induced  Rachel  lo  make  the  purchase.  I,  for  one,  don'l 
know.  As  to  the  mandrakes  themselves  somethinjf  more  may  be 
said.  The  Hebrew  name  is  dudAim— lovc-pla»t ;  the  Arabic.  tQlTAh 
cl  jan — apples  of  the  Jan.  or  evil  spirits.  It  is  the  Mandragora  offi* 
cinalis  of  botani«<ts,  and  of  the  family  Sobncef .  It  has  a  long  and 
large  tap-root,  frequently  forked,  whicli  wa«  said  to  resemble  the 
shape  of  a  man.  In  early  spring  it  put^  forth  many  leaves,  about 
four  inches  wide  and  a  foot  long,  and  lying  nearly  fiat  on  the 
grutind  ;  in  *thape  they  njv  like  the  lettuce,  but  of  a  darker  j^i^eeii. 
The  flower-stalks  arc  of  unequal  lengths  from  three  inches  or  more 
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to  scarctly  any  5tcm,  each  bearini;  a  sin^tlc  f)uq3lc  flower,  simiUr  in 
(orm  to  that  of  the  potato.  In  size  and  shape  the  fniii  resembles 
the  avorft(re  plum,  \rhile  in  color  it  is  of  a  dull 
orange-ydlo^t'.  failing  into  green.  It  lie^  in  the 
centre  of  the  1eAve«,  Uke 
an  cgi;  in  a  nest, and.  when 
ripe,  contamn  a  ?*ofE  fleshy 
putp,  p(j»»ci9ing  A  peculiar 
but  not  vcr>'  unpleasant 
smell,  and  a  sweetish  taste. 
They  are  said  to  produce 
dizziness  but  1  have  seen 
the  natives  cat  them  with* 
out  experiencing  any  such 
effect.  The  Arabs,  however,  believe 
them  to  be  uimulatinif  and  cxhila- 
ratirg.  c\'cn  to  insanity;  ard  hence  the 
the  Evil  Spirits.  They  appc.ir  tn  have 
higher  e&timatton  in  ancient  times  than 
the  wise  King  Solomon  mentions  them 
Song3,  in  connection  with  the  choice  pro- 
vineyards:  *'Thc  mandrakes  i^ive  a  smell, 
arc  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits,  new  and 
ben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat -tiarvcit, 
drakcH  in  the  field,  and  brought  Ehcm 
I^-ah  \  and  it  is  then  that  they  arc 
c:ital>le  on  the  lower  ranges  of  Leba- 
where  I  have  frequently  seen  thcnu. 
great  numbers  in  the  fields  around 
the  desolate  ruins  of  old  Shiloh, 

Wc  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  countiy  lhmu]{h  which  we 
have  been  p:is;t.ing  for  the  \'mX  two  houre^ 

It  i^  one  or  the  most  forsaken  and  desolate  routes  in  PaleAtine. 
From  the  church  of  Santa  Hanneh  the  path  follows  the  valley  for 
an  hour,  then  rises  over  a  toii^iderable  ndge.  ^nd  iig^iin  descends 
down  a  narrow  glen  in  front  of  the  village  of  Idhna,  which  wc  <ir«; 
approaching.    There  is  little  to  dcUin  us  at  this  place;  for  though 


name.  Apples  of 
been  held  in 
at  present-  Even 
in  his  Son)-  of 
duct  ions  of  his 
aid  at  our  gates 
old/"  *■  Rcu- 
and  found  man- 
unto  his  mother 
sUII  found  ripe  and 
non  and  Hcrmon, 
They  grow'  also  in 
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the  site  i»  no  doubt  tlut  of  the  Jcdna  mentioned  in  the  Onomasti- 
con,  there  arc  no  remains  of  antiquity  about  it,  nor  can  it  be  men* 
tinned  in  connection  with  any  Scriptural  name.  l*be  village  is 
Mnnll,  dividfvl  by  »  <h;i11ou-  wady.  and,  a?<  in  nruiny  oth^r  plAee«,  the 
inhabitantA — rude  Moiilem  peatant^ — are  M^paratvd  into  two  antago- 
nistic clans,  occupying  opposite  c^uartcrs.  and  each  headed  by  ibctr 
sheikh,  with  hi«  kiX^r,  or  tower.  In  the  ofc*recufTing  neighborhood 
feuds  they  tAkc  Miles  MIowing  their  Icidcnt  much  »%  did  the  High- 
land clans  of  Scotland  in  former  limc5.  The  surrounding  countiy  is 
broken  up  by  ravines,  which  run  dawn  northwards,  and  unite  with 
Wady  el  Feranj. 

The  road  from  Idhna  to  ct  Tcffuh  passes  through  a  wilderness 
of  rocky  ridges  and  barren  hil!^  and  wc  shall  6nd  the  aurent  tedious 
and  fatiguing.  Hca*  and  there  one  :4ces  in  the  dii^tance  a  while* 
domed  wely,  generally  near  a  modem  village  or  the  indistinct  ruins 
of  an  ancient  one.  Un  a  hill  far  to  the  south  we  sec  the  tomb  of 
Neby  NOh.  the  Prophet  Noah,  which  indicates  the  position  of  Dum, 
a  pkico  i<tcf>tified  with  the  Biblical  Adoraim.  ft  i*^  mentioned  in 
2  Chrot>icle»  xi,  9  amongst  the  places  fortiSed  by  Rehoboam,  and 
iiMOciated  with  Marcsha,  which  is  many  mile;5  to  the  weM  of  it* 

Teffilh  is  undoubtedly  the  Rcth-tappuah  mentioned  in  Joshua 
as  amongst  the  "cities  with  ihcir  villages**  in  the  inheritance  of 
Jud^h,  and  one  of  nine,  Including  Hebron.'  Its  Hebrew  name  sig- 
nifies place  or  house  of  apples,  and  it  may  have  been  celebrated  for 
this  fruit  even  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

It  occupies  a  very  lofty  position,  and  h  surrounded  by  fine  oli^'e- 
grovcs,  vinej-ards,  and  tig-orchards — a  very  agreeable  contrast  to 
most  of  the  region  which  we  have  traversed  to-day.  Are  there  any 
remains  of  antiquity  there? 

Built  into  the  walls  of  some  of  the  rude  habitations  of  the 
natives^  and  scattered  about  the  place,  are  a  few  large  stones  and 
old  foundations,  which  belonged  to  ancient  edifice«»  houses  or  cas- 
tles, perhaps  both  enough  to  justify  the  claim  to  its  significant 
name.  The  descent  from  el  TeftOh  to  Hebron  will  lake  nearly  two 
hour^i  and  for  the  laai  half*hour  the  roAd  ]e^di»  thiough  the  va&t 
vineyards  of  that  city. 

'  Josh.  Ev.  lOb  53- 
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Wliatcvcr  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  road  hither,  the  appear- 
ance of  I  Icbron  itself,  lying  in  deep  rcpo&c  alonj;  the  vale  of  Mamrc, 
1!^  quite  beautiful.  The  time  of  our  \mi  is,  doubtless,  most  favora- 
ble, for  Nature  upon  these  mountains  is  now  in  her  holiday  dress: 
and  when  vcc  began  to  descend  lowaTds  tlie  city,  the  lengthening 
«hudoiiV<i  of  iht  western  hilU  had  ju^tt  dropped  their  sober  curtains 
over  the  scene,  softening  its  somewhat  mggcd  features^  and  thereby 
greatly  enhancing  its  charms. 

Seen  under  oUicr  f^ireainstdiicen,  the  imprevtiun  mi^liL  be  itiuth 
less  aj»recabTe:  but,  ajjari  from  natuntl  scener)-,  no  intelliyent  irav- 
cllci  can  approacti  Hebron  with  indifference.  No  city  in  Talcstinc 
40  carries  one  back  to  earliest  patriarchal  times.  Manners  and  cus- 
tom!^ and  modes  of  action,  and  even  idioms  of  speech,  have  chan^^^d 
but  little  since  the  day  when  Abraham  dwelt  here  amongst  "the 
sons  i>f  Heih."  Take  ihc  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Sarah, 
found  in  the  twcnty*lhird  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  an  example,  "  Sa* 
rah  died  in  Kirjath-arba :  the  same  is  Hebron;  and  Abraham  came 
to  mrturn  fnr  Sarah, and  In  weep  for  her."  There  i*  somc^thing  for* 
mal  in  this  rcmarlc;  but  the  act  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  prc- 
acnt  customs,  which  demand  that  there  should  be  loud,  boUlcrous, 
uncontrollable  weeping,  moumin)^,  beating  of  the  breast,  waiving  of 
the  arm^  ami  every  other  external  manifestation  of  j^reat  sorrow. 
Such  was  this  funeral  tnounung  made  by  the  Rtcat  cinecr  Abra- 
ham in  manifestation  of  his  affection  for  his  beloved  wife,  and  bis 
great  ^ef  ai  her  death;  but,  besides  this  public  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sarah,  he  no  doubt  sincerely  lamented  her  loss  in  the 
privacy  of  hi^  own  tent. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  any  people  form  a  very  interesting 
study,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  meet  with  anything  that 
illustrates  those  of  Bible  times. 

There  is  no  lact  of  exampU>s  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which 
furnish  occasion  for  such  iUnstrations ;  and  in  reference  to  the  three 
great  cpocha  in  human  life — marriage,  birth,  and  death— Oriental 
cuiitom»,  always  numerous,  have  ever  been  singularly  striking  and 
suggcstivct  and  perpetuated  in  this  country  from  age  to  age,  down 
to  our  own  time.  Our  present  position  and  surroundings,  in  full 
view  of  Machpclah,  naturally  calls  attention  to  the  close  of  life,  and 
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the  funeral  customs  connected  therewith-  There  Abraham  came 
to  bur)-  Sarah,  and  to  weep  (or  hen  There  Isaac  and  Esau  buried 
Abniliam.  and  into  that  cave  were  placed  the  remains  of  I>aac  and 
Rcbckah.  "There."  Jacob  said. when  dying, "I  buried  Leah;"'  and 
thither,  too,  \m  sons  carried  the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob  out  of 
Egypt,  when  he  ditf<l,  and  buHcd  him  by  ihc  side  of  hi«  wife* 

Dr.  Kilto  maintain?  that  Jn^rph  carried  hU  falhpr  through  the 
Great  De»ert,  round  the  iouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ihen  throwph 
the  land  of  Alonb,  and,  cror^ing  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  there  ht^ld 
the  great  mourning  of  the  Ivgyptian»  in  the  floor  of  Atad.  which 
he  locates  t>ctwcen  Jencho  and  the  Jordan;  and  the  doctor  r^ithcr 
complains  that  no  one  ha»  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  this  extraor*- 
dinar>'  fact. 

"I  he  reason.  I  suppose,  is.  that  no  one  believes  the  story.  ITicrc 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  such  a  wonderful  journey  in  the 
Bible  account  of  the  funeral,  nor  does  Josephus  give  a  hint  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  it,  Moses,  who  wrote  on  the  cast  of  the  Jor- 
dan, simply  says  that  the  floor  at  Atad,  called  Abel-mizraim,  wa« 
on  the  other,  or  west,  side  of  it.  without  stating  where-'  Jcronw. 
indeed,  identifies  it  with  Bethagia,  and  locates  that  village  near  Jeri- 
cho; but  thi«  identification  ha^  no  authority  in  itself;  and  nothing 
lc««  ihiin  Ihc  af^ertion  of  the  Bible  would  enable  me  to  believe  thid 
lheor>'  of  Dr  Kitlo^  for  it  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  joume>' 
OR  record. 

That  muM  have  been  a  very  remarkable  funcr-J.  THere  went 
up  with  Joseph  "all  the  servants  of  Tharaoh,  the  elders  of  his 
house,  and  all  the  ciders  of  the  lard  of  Eg)-pt ;"  and  besides  the 
families,  flocks  and  herds  of  Joseph  and  \m  brx^thren,  "  there  went 
up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen:  and  it  was  a  ver>"  great 
company.  And  they  came  to  the  ihrcsliing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is 
beyond  Jordan,  and  there  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  ver>-  sore 
lamentation:  and  he  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days."* 
Do  the  ceremonies  attendini;  the  death  and  burial  of  modem  patri- 
archs and  great  men  in  t1ii«  country  resemble  those  of  Jacob'i;  chil- 
dren Oft  that  occasion? 

1  have  witnessed  imposing  and  prolonged  funeral  ceremonies  of 
*  Gen.  iXlx.  31.  ■  Cell.  K  7,  tj-  '  G«n^  1^  1 1.  *  Gcni,  1. 1-14. 
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sheikhs  ^nd  princes  or  the  Lebanon  and  clM^wherc  in  ttu»  land,  and 
once  on  this  very*  spot  where  wc  arc  now  encamped-  and  in  fiili 
view  of  Machpchh.  ceremonies  whirh  vividly  reminded  me  of  that 
giv;it  mourning  which  g;ivi''  to  th*r  thn^hing-ilonr  of  Atad  tlic^  sig- 
nificAnt  name  of  Abel -miEraim,  "the  grievous  mourning  of  the 
Egyptian^-"  Many  yean  ago  I  waa  encamped  for  *jomc  days  ju&t 
where  our  tcnt-i  now  stand,  but  thi.t  pretty  little  pbtn  then  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  appearance.  A  veiy  figcd  and  venerated 
Moslem  sheikh  had  died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  those  dome* 
shaped  l:>mbs  near  the  eastern  end  of  tht;  cemetery.  The  con- 
course at  the  funeral  wa^  immense,  and  ever  increasing  by  the  arri- 
val of  delegations  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and  the 
mourning  wa^  probably  a.s  boisterous  as  that  at  the  floor  of  Atad. 
Whether  or  not  it  wa5  continued  for  seven  days  1  cannot  say,  but 
it  was  kept  up  without  cessation  until  1  left. 

Under  the  shade  of  iho!«r  old  olive-trees  near  the  north-west 
oomcr  of  ttie  cemetery  u-as  gathered  a  V^rge  company  of  women  in 
three  concentric  circles.  Those  composing  the  oytsidc  nnjj  were 
sober,  aged  mcitron-^  seated  upon  the  ground.  They  took  but  lit- 
tle active  part  in  the  solemnities.  The  next  circle  were  younger 
^omcn.  all  dressed  in  long  blue  robc»  reaching  to  their  feet; 
and  upon  their  head^  was  a  yellow  kcfftyeh,  with  party-colored 
stripes,  closely  resembling  a  large  Roman  scarf;  and  each  carried  a 
white  or  blue  handkerchief,  which  was  kept  constantly  waving  or 
flourishing  as  they  marched  slowly  around  the  ring,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  chanting;  cither  a  monotonous  funeral  dii^e,  or  some 
impromptu  verses  celebrating  the  deeds  of  prowess  or  benevolence 
of  the  departed.  It  is  customary  at  times  to  flouri-sh  long  staffs 
or  speare,  ;ttxt\  even  drawn  swords,  and  tn  dance  with  a  slow  move- 
ment and  in  an  irrrguUr  mnnner,  genc^rally  pacing  about,  and  rais- 
ing ard  depressing  the  body.  This  unnatural  ceremony  on  the 
part  of  the  women  i^  impressive,  and  even  barbaric,  nnd  chiefly 
conlined  to  the  Bedawin  Arabs.  At  times  they  stopped^  and,  fling- 
ing their  arms  ^nd  handkerchiefs  about  in  wild  frenzy,  screamed 
and  walled  like  maniacs.  The  Inner  circle  was  entirely  composed 
of  young  girls,  who,  with  hand  joined  in  hand,  ran  round  like  chil* 
dren  about  a  May-pole,  sometimes  slowly,  and  at  others  ver)*  rap* 
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idly,  leaping  ard  skipping  about  like  young  kida.  Occai>iona1]y  a 
compary  from  tlu'  middle  circle  vrho  lud  the  simllc^^t  voices  would 
start  olf  down  the  plain  to  the  cast  side,  where  was  the  tomb  of  the 
sheikh  ;  and.  joined  by  the  parly  of  mournera  constantly  there,  ihey 
would  ilancr,  and  ucream,  :inH  f;hrii.-k  jiround  the  grave  tn  the  wild- 
ciit  -ind  most  frantic  manner.  Thoir  ftmcral  dirge  did  not  exceed 
half  a  dozen  lines;  and  both  the  noteti  and  the  wordn  were  repeated 
without  ccstttion,  generally  by  the  older  women  comporting  the 
outer  circle,  all  day  and  long  into  the  night*  without  variation  or 
addition. 

The  male  mourner*  were  ansemblcd  in  a  separate  group  farther 
back  in  th:  olivci^ove:  but  their  lamentations  were  less  persistent 
and  vehement  than  those  of  the  women,  and  were  mainly  limited 
to  frcsli  outbuntts  at  ihc  approach  of  a  party  of  friends  or  relative* 
from  the  adjoining  villages,  on  which  occasions  they  would  all  ri*c 
and  go  forth  tc  meet  them:  and,  min^rlini;  their  lamentations  with 
those  of  the  new-comcr«,  their  mourning  and  wailing  woukl  be  con- 
tinued until  tht-y  returned  to  their  place  under  the  olivc-trecs- 

The  place,  the  occasion,  sind  t  ho  whole  «iCcnc  must  have  brought 
to  your  mind  the  funerals  of  the  Hebrew  p;ttriarchn  and  their  wive« 
here  at  Machpdah  in  the  ancient  day:^ ;  omA  should  a  holy  and  ven- 
erated man  like  Abraham,  or  a  woman  like  Sarah  hi*  wifc.iiic  now 
at  Hebron,  I  sLip[>u>e  these  ntodern  buns  and  dau^htco  of  Hctli 
would  celebrate  the  event  in  much  the  same  way,  not  a»  indicating 
so  much  their  sympathy  with  the  family  as  in  obedience  to  custom 
and  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

Certainly,  and  Abraham's  negotiation  for  the  cave  in  the  field  of 
Machpclah  \s  also  very  Oriental  and  striking.  Such  a  purchase  was 
quite  necessar}*.  There  h,i9  alwa>-s  been  in  this  countr>'  the  utmost 
exclusivcnesf  in  regard  to  tombs;  and  although  these  polite  Hit* 
tttcs  said.  "  Hear  us,  my  lord :  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us : 
in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead;  none  of  uft  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  itepulelire,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy 
dead/'  Abraham  was  too  experienced  .in  Oriental  not  to  know  that 
thid  wa5  merely  compliment.'  The  thing  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  nor  would  Abraham  himself  have  consented  thus  to  mingle 
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his  dead  wiili  the  dust  and  bones  of  strangers,  and  therefore 
pressed  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  purchase.  Such  a  negotiation 
j«  not  ca^^ily  arranged.  If  you  or  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  Mniilar 
contract  tixUy  wiili  these  modem  Hittitcs,wc  sliould  find  it  even 
more  delicate  and  tedious  than  did  Abraham.  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  succeed,  evc-n  with  the  aid  of  all  the  mediator-^  we  might 
employ. 

In  concluding  the  purchase  of  the  sepulchre  with  Ephron^  we 
9ce  the  proccu  of  a  modem  har^in  admirably  earned  out.  The 
p[>1iic  v>on  of  Zohar  says,  "  Nay,  my  lord,  hc^r  ine :  ih^r  field  ^ve  I 
thee,  and  the  cave  that  U  therein,  1  give  it  thee ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee:  bury  ihy  dead."'  Of  course  ! 
And  just  so  1  have  had  hotiscs  and  ticlds  and  horses  given  to  inCp 
and  the  t>y-standcrs  called  upon  to  witness  the  dccd^  and  a  score  of 
protestation*  and  oalhs  taken  to  seal  the  truth  of  ihc  donation;  all 
which  I  knew  meant  nolhinj;  wliatcvcr  just  as  Abraham  undcr- 
Mood  the  true  intent  and  value  of  Ephron's  bakhshish.  He  there- 
fore urged  forward  the  purcha^.  and  brought  the  owner  to  ^tate 
his  price,  which  he  did  at  four  hundred  slickcl*  of  tsilver.  Now, 
without  knowifi}j;  the  relation  between  silver  and  a  bit  of  barren 
rock  nt  that  time,  and  in  thLt  place,  tny  cvpenencc  of  :tuch  transac- 
tions leads  mc  to  suppose  that  this  price  was  treble  the  actual  value 
of  the  field.  Hut,  say >  the  couitcrous  Hittile,  "My  lord,  hcai' ken 
unto  me:  the  land  Is  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver;  what  is 
that  betwixt  mc  and  Diet?  bar>'  therefore  thy  dead.'"  How  often 
you  hear  almost  those  identical  words  on  similar  occasions!  and  yet, 
acting  upon  their  appnrent  import,  you  would  soon  find  out  wlul 
and  how  little  they  meant-  Abraham  knew  that  loo;  and  as  he 
was  then  in  no  humor  to  chaffer  with  the  owner,  whatever  mi(;ht  be 
his  price,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  weij^h  out  the  money.  Kven 
this  is  still  common :  for  although  coins  have  now  a  definite  name, 
size,  and  value,  yet  some  merchants  carry  a  small  apparatus  by 
which  ihey  weigli  each  eotn,  to  actt  tliat  it  hax  not  been  tampered 
with  by  Jewish  dippers.  In  like  manner,  the  spcetfications  in  the 
contract  arc  just  such  as  arc  found  in  modem  decda.  It  b  not 
enough  that  you  purchase  a  wclUknown  Jot;  the  contract  must 
■  C«iL  MTJIi.  It.  '  OcQ.  iiiil  IS- 
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mention  cvcrythin(c  that  belongs  to  it,  and  certify  that  the  fountains 
or  well^  in  it,  Xtvc^  upon  it,  etc.,  are  *oid  uitli  the  field-  If  you  rent 
a  hou^c,  not  only  the  building;  itself,  but  cver>'  room  in  it.  above 
and  below,  down  to  the  kitchen.  pantr>\  stable,  and  hen-coop,  miut 
be  specified.  Thu»  Abraluim  buufrht  "the  lietd,  and  the  eave  which 
wa<  thcrt^in,  .tnd  j\\  thi;  trci^  th;tt  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in 
all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure.'*'  I  sec  tliis  ncgotia* 
tton  in  aJI  its  details  enacted  before  me,  llie  v-cnerat^le  iMtriirch, 
bowcil  down  with  sorrow,  riM;^  fium  betqdc  the  bier  on  which  lay 
the  lifeless  body  of  liis  beloved  Sarah.  He  stands  iK'forc  the  peo- 
ple— the  attitude  of  respect  which  etiquette  ivtiil  dcroand-s.  He  ad- 
dre:5:i«T«  them  a>^  Beni  Heth — sons  of  Hetli;  and  in  the  s^ime  UT»rd« 
he  would  address  thc5C  Arabs  about  us  as  Dcni  cl  Jchalin.  Bcni 
Kcl-s  Hcni  Yemen,  according  as  each  tribe  is  now  designated. 

Again,  Abraham  begins  his  pica  with  a  reference  to  his  coadi- 
tion  amongst  them  as  a  stranger — the  veiy  idiom  now*  in  use — I 
am  a  stranger.  And  this  plea  appeaU  strongly  to  the  sympathiest 
nf  the  hearer*.  It  is  by  such  ;m  ;ippca!  thai  xhi-  begg;tr  now  ce**!:* 
to  enlist  your  compassion,  .ind  Kuccccds,  because  all  over  the  Kast 
the  stranger  is  greatly  to  l>e  pitied.  He  is  liable  to  be  plundered 
and  treated  as  an  enemy;  and  amongrit  tbetie  dcotzen^t  of  the  deiu 
en  strangers  are  generally  enemies,  and  de^It  with  as  such.  The 
plea,  therefore,  was  natural  and  effective.  Abraham  5tood  and 
tiowed  himself  to  the  children  of  Heth;  another  act  of  respect  in 
accordance  i^ith  modem  manners,  and  the  next  stq)  is  equally  so* 
He  docs  not  apply  directly  to  the  owner  of  the  field,  but  requests 
the  neighbors  to  act  as  mcdi;itors  on  hfs  behalf;  and  were  we 
anxious  to  succeed  in  a  similar  bargain  with  these  people,  we  must 
resort  to  the  same  roundabout  mode.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
in  the  habits  of  Orientals  more  annoying  to  us  Occidentals  than 
this  universal  custom  of  employtr^  mediatnn;  to  pass  between  you 
and  tho«c  with  wSom  you  wiwh  to  do  business.  Nothing  can  be 
done  without  them.  A  merchant  cannot  sell  a  piece  of  print,  nor 
a  farmer  a  yoke;  of  oxen,  nor  any  one  rent  a  house,  buy  a  horse, 
or  get  a  wife,  without  a  succession  of  go-betweens.  Of  course, 
Abraham  knew  that  thb  matter  of  the  field  could  not  be  brought 
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About  without  the  intcn*cnttf>n  of  the  n^ighbon  of  Ephron,  and 
thcicforL'  he  applies  to  them  fint.  How  much  manoMJvrnj^,  tak- 
injf  a^klc*  whispcrinjE,  nodding  of  heads  and  chiipmc  of  handii  there 
w;i»  before  the  real  ouncr  was  bn>ui;hi  \^iULin  rui^onablc  terms, 
wc  ttrr  not  told;  but  at  length  all  the  pn-liminafy  ob^taeles  and 
conventional  impediments  are  surmounted,  according  to  the  most 
approved  ntyk  of  eti<)ut;tte,  and  the  contract  is  closed  in  ihe  au- 
dience of  «ill  the  people  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city.' 
This  also  u  true  to  life.  When  an>  sale  Is  now  to  be  effected 
In  a  town  or  village,  especially  of  real  estate,  the  whole  popuhtion 
gather  about  the  parties  at  the  usual  phice  of  concourse,  around  or 
near  the  gate,  wticre  there  is  one.  There  all  take  part,  and  enter 
into  the  pros  and  conn  with  as  much  cameitnefi»  a^  if  it  were  their 
own  individual  affair  B)'  these  means  the  operation,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances and  details  is  known  to  many  witnciscs  and  the  thing 
is  "m.ulc  ^ure"  without  any  written  contract.  In  fact,  up  to  this 
day.  in  this  very  city  of  Hebron,  a  purchase  thus  witnessed  is  legal : 
white  the  best  dnisvn  deeds  of  a  modern  lay-'j'cr.  though  signed, 
icealed,  and  attested,  would  be  of  no  avail  without  such  living  wit- 
ne^es* 

Sund^jTf  April  v>th- 

"  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  year*  before  Zoan  in  ngypt," 
as  stated  in  Numbers  xiii.  22,  an*!  li^s  of  course,  a  vcr)'  long  Jitstory 
from  that  day  to  this;  and  from  the  fact  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  or  near  it,  and,  with  their  wives, 
were  buried  here,  it  ha*  always  been  held.  I  suppose,  in  high  venera- 
tion by  their  descendants. 

Not  only  Jew5,  hut  all  who  claim  to  be  related  to  ihcm — Arabs 
and  Edomites,  and  otiier  Oriental  tribes — have  shared  in  this  vene- 
ration:  and»  since  the  Gentile  world  has  adopted  the  religion  of 
Abraliam — that  father  of  the  faithful — it>i  name  ami  f^me  have  ex- 
tendi to  ihr  ends  of  thf  t-arth,  and  miist  continue  till  time  shall 
be  no  more.  When  the  spies  came  this  ^^ay.  the  gbnt^  of  the  Ana- 
kim  family  resided  in  it.  but  they  were  expelled  by  Caleb,  to  whom 
the  place  was  given  by  Joshua/  After  this  we  hear  but  little  of 
Hebron  until  the  time  of  David,  who  inade  it  tii&  residence  during 
'  GcTk  juBi.  tS.  *  Jo*h.  XV.  ij,  14. 
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the  seven  year*  in  which  he  reigned  over  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Whca 
he  became  king  of  all  Israel  he  romovcd  to  Jcrusakm>  made  that 
city  the  permanent  capital  o(  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  He- 
bron is  rarely  mentioned  after  this  in  sacred  histoid'.  N<HiIicr  the 
prophets  nor  the  evangelists  name  it-  nor  docs  the  Saviour  appear 
to  have  vi*ited  it;  yet  we  know  from  the  Maccabees  and  Jo<;ephiM 
that  it  continued  to  be  an  important  cit>"  Kubsctiucnt  to  the  time  of 
ihc  captivity;  and  Euficblus.  Jerome,  and  a  host  of  later  writers 
»pcak  of  it,  gcncrftUy  sn  connection  with  the  tombn  of  the  patri* 
archs.  The  Moslems  j^ol  |>i>s:M;&sion  in  the  !*cvcnih  century',  and 
have  continued  to  inhabit  ii  ever  since,  with  short  interruptions 
during  the  time  of  the  Cniiiades.  Thus  its  existence  and  identity 
have  been  perpetuated  and  guaranteed  without  .1  break  to  our  day. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  the  Crusaders  had  possession  of 
Hebron,  and  free  acce^  to  the  cave  of  Machpclali.  their  historians 
have  given  us  no  intclli^ble  description  of  either? 

Not  to  those  who  have  waded  tbroiiirh  their  confused  and  ram- 
bling  annals,  whirre  one  finds  everything  he  dues  not  want,  and  very 
little  of  what  he  docs.  F.very  vahi-ihlcr  geographical  and  topo* 
graphical  fact  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Land  contained  in  the  large 
folios  of  the  GcfntA  Dei  per  Francos  might  be  condensed  into  a  few 
pages,  [{  there  bad  been  a  sirigle  intelligent  ,<«tudent  of  Diblical 
gco;;rapliy  in  this  country  at  ih-U  time,  wc  might  now  have  impor- 
tant light  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  guide  vs  Jn  many  a  doubtful 
search  after  a  lost  locality. 

The  Anakims  of  the  ancient  "city  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak, 
which  city  is  Hebron,"  seem  to  have  been  the  proverbial  type  of 
those  giants  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.*  We  hear  of  them 
in  Moab  under  the  name  of  Emims»  "a  people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakim^;  which  also  were  accounted  jjiants."'  The 
same  were  found  amongst  the  Ammonites,  and  called  Zamzum* 
mims;  and  Og.  king  of  Ua^^ban.  remained  of  the  giants  at  the  time 
of  Mo*e*/  What  are  we  to  undi^nt-ind.  and  how  much,  from  theise 
and  other  notices  of  ibis  |»cculiAr  race? 

Nothing  lcfl9,  certainly,  tlun  that  there  existed  men  of  gigantic 
ataturc  from  the  remotest  jintiquity,  even  t>cfore  the  Deluge,  for 
*  2  Sun.  ii.  t,  4.  *  JoUi,  XV.  I  J.  '  iJcuL  it.  10.  "  Urut.  I1.  ^t  iA.i  x. 
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tlicw  "^  men  of  renown"  arc  mcnlionecl  in  the  fuxih  of  Gencnit. 
That  there  were  in  times  past  men  of  extraordinary'  size  is  a  tra- 
djtion  wondeduliy  |>rcv;ilcn:  to  ihi*  d;iy  all  over  llic  East.  It 
not  only  runs  throu^^h  Icgcnd^r^'  lore,  but  is  embodied  in  numer- 
ous monumcnis  of  a  more  substantfal  character,  as  ihr  tomb  of 
Nodi  at  KeraV,  In  th^  BoWa.  and  that  of  Seth  at  Xeby  Sheet,  on 
the  ea^cm  side  of  the  same  plain.  To  wtiat  extent  iiuch  fables  cor- 
roborate the  historic  facts  of  ihc  Bible  every  one  must  decide  for 
himself;  buL  the  iraditiona  themselves  and  these  com  mem  oral  ivc 
nrionumcnt^.  are  extremely  ancient,  reaching  back  to  the  times  of 
myth  and  fablc<  The  tnith  appears  to  be  that  there  were  amongst 
the  governing  races  of  primitive  times  certain  families  of  "great 
stature."  Thi$  peculiarity  was  carefully  perpetu^ited  and  increased 
by  such  marriage  restrictions  as  tended  to  that  result,  and  some- 
thing similar  h<i5  been  found  amongst  ihc  inhabitants  of  the  P.3cific 
Islands*  For  anything  beyond  this,  tradition,  that  ddights  in  the 
man'cltous  and  monstrous,  is  probably  accountable.  Every  distant 
object  «een  through  her  telescoi>e  is  distorted  and  v;istly  exag- 
gerated. 

If  wc  pass  from  fact  to  fable,  we  may  pause  a  moment  on  the 
firat  steps  in  the  scale  of  exaggeration,  and  hear  the  returned  spies 
terrifying  their  brethren  at  K^de^b  by  tlicir  fal^e  report :  "All  the 
people  tliat  ttc  iaw  in  it  [the  land]  are  men  of  a  great  stature. 
And  there  wc  saw  the  giants,  Ihc  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the 
giants :  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  ^nd  so  we 
were  in  their  sight-'"  You  may  now  enter  any  coffee-shop  in  the 
land  on  a  mild  summer  evening,  and,  .^s  twilight  shadows  settle  on 
the  :»ilent  auditor?^  listen  to  the  profe^ional  hakawatey  amplifying 
the  dimensions  of  these  ancient  men  of  renown,  until — the  coffee 
sipped  ard  the  nargilch  out— the  hearer*  separate,  stroking  their 
beaalH,  and  muilering.  Ma  sha  Allah  !— "  Whai  God  willeth  \"  Bui 
the  flights  of  the*c  story-tellers  arc  tame  and  ttmid  in  comparison 
with  tile  nnfetterx^d  excursions  of  rabbinical  ima^^inatton.  Hear 
what  they  nay  about  Og,  Icing  of  Ho^hon :  The  ^olcs  of  hi.-*  feel  were 
forty  miles  long,  and  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  only  reached  to  hi^ 
ankles.     He.  being  one  of  the  antediluvian  giants,  escaped  the  gcn- 

'  Xumb.  nil.  32,  jj. 
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cia]  destruction,  And  rca|ipctrd  in  subsequent  history  as  Elicjicr  of 
Dama^us,  Abraham's  servant.  Abraham,  who  was  only  of  ihc  size 
of  ftcvcnty.fout  ordinar)'  men,  could  yet  scold  most  tcrribiy.  Umlcr 
hw  rebuke  Og  trembled  so  violently  that  one  of  his  donble  tcelh 
dropped  out,  and  this  the  patriarch  made  into  an  ivory  bedstead 
for  himself,  and  ever  after  slept  upon  il>  When  Moses,  who  was 
ten  rlU  hi^jli,  attiick^rd  thi*  ^nmr  Og — by  ihtu  liwr.  King  of  Raiihan 
— he  seised  an  ^xc  ten  ell^  in  length,  jumped  ten  ells  high,  atid  then 
struck  with  all  his  mijjht — where?  why,  on  his  ankle.  That  blow 
firuilly  killed  him ;  for  Knbbt  Jochanan  Mtys,  *^  I  Iiju-c  been  a  grAvc* 
digf^cr,  and  once,  when  I  was  chafing  a  roc,  it  llcil  into  a  shin-bore. 
1  ran  after  it,  and  followed  it  for  three  miles,  but  could  neither  over- 
take it  nor  see  any  eiul  to  the  bone ;  so  I  rcLumcJ,  and  was  told 
that  this  was  the  shin-bonc  of  Og.  king  ol  Bashaa"  Go  to  Kanah, 
and  the:  o1d,Mjtawaly  sheikh  there  will  entertain  you  till  midnight 
with  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  Abraham  tamed  hh  unnily 
servant  Og  into  obedience  somewhere  in  the  marslics  of  the  Hulch, 
below  Tell  el  K^dy.  Coming  back  from  such  grotesque  and  mon* 
i^rous  fabk^,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  sober  And  credible  stale- 
mcnl^  of  the  Riblc.  which  only  require  u<%  to  believe  that  thirc  were 
in  primitive  time*  certain  persons  of  very  large  stature  who  were 
called  giuntf. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  out^^kirts  of  the  town  last  evening  I 
Ik  upon  a  company  of  IshmaeUtes  sitting  round  a  large  saucepan, 
rq^.iling  thenisclvL-s  with  ihtir  dinner.  As  tliey  s.^id  •"  Tofadd.ll " — 
oblige  us— very  earnestly,  I  sjtT  down  among*«t  them,  and,  doubling 
!iome  of  ihcir  bread  spoon  -  fashion,  plunged  into  the  saucepan  as 
they  did,  and  found  their  food  very  ^vory  indeed.  The  composi- 
tion was  made  of  the  red  kind  of  lenliles  which  wc  examined  in  the 
market  at  Jaffa:  and  I  can  readily  believe,  from  the  litllc  experi- 
ence I  had  of  its  appctijcing  fragrance  and  substantial  taste,  that  to 
a  hungry  nun  it  mijst  have  been  ver>*  templing.  I  suppoie  Esau 
Uftcd  the  same  kind  of  spoon  when  Jacob  gave  him  bread  and  pot- 
tage of  Icntilcs.* 

It  U  the  only  one  in  fa^iion  throughout  the  Und  amongst 
the  poorer  classes,  and  ncccA-'^^rily  no  in  the  lent  of  the  Bcdawln. 
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Lentilt:5  were  atnon^t  the  presents  brought  to  DavM  at  Mahn- 
naim.  in  Gilcad.  his  head-quarters  during  the  rebellion  of  hi?*  son 
Absalom.'  They  arc  mentioned  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
iTK'nt.  a^  wht'ii"  ihi-  Phili^tinc-^  wrrc  gAtht.Tf<l  together  into  a  troop, 
M'hcrc  was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  Icntiles,"  and  Shammah,  "one 
of  the  mif^hty  men  whom  David  had,  atood  in  the  midst  of  the 
ground,  and  defended  it,  and  t^\\:w  the  Philiiittiic?/'*  And  agaun, 
in  the  typical  rqjrcMrcttatinn  of  the  »egc  of  Jcni^icm.  EtckicI  is 
commanded  to  put  Icnti1e*i  in 
one  vessel  with  \vheat»barlc>', 
and  other  grains  ^^^d  n^ike 
bread/  On  occasions  Icntilcs 
arc  $till  thu*&  used  in  this  coun- 
try and  E^^ypt.  and  \i  \i  in- 
teresting to  find  on  the  tomb- 
p;iintings  in  that  land  the  re- 
presentation of  a  man  cook- 
ing lentites.  prob.ibly  sodding 
a  mefts  of  "red  putiaKe." 

Thcro  arc  two  principal 
varietic:^ — the  pale  red,  and 
the  Uark  brown;  and  just  be- 
low us  is  a  ticlil  of  the  latter, 
in  which  the  [entde^  arc  not 
ripe;  and  anolhtT  yonder,  on 
che  southern  slope  of  the 
mountatr.whercthe>'arc  sown 
amonf^st  the  olivc-trccs, 

Vou  notice  that  the  plant  resembles  the  pea-vine,  but  does  not 
grow  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  leaves  arc  diHcrently  arranged 
un  rhe  stem,  are  smaller,  and  more  delicate.  The  tlowem  come  out 
in  clusters  of  three  or  more,  and  arc  purple  in  color,  and  i;ucceeded 
by  flat  pf>ds,  *iimil,-»T  ir  vliape  to  lho^<?  of  the  pea.  The  Icntiles  in 
each  pod,  hoi^cvcr.  arc  leas  in  number,  much  amallcr  in  ^fc.  and 
convex  on  both  sides,  hence:  the  Latin  n;ime  Iciin  h  tcnn  which  \\as 
been  AdoptL-d  in  optical  sctence*  Lertiies  are  pulled  like  flax,  not 
'  J  SUHi  xvii.  3S.  *  2  Sahi-  xjiiii,  S,  t  M3-  *  Ettl-  rr.  9, 
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cut  with  the  sickk- ;  but  thoy  arc  threshed  out  and  wtnnowctj  id  the 
same  manner  as  wheat,  thou^jh  somewhat  later  in  tbe  ^ason. 

It  h  a  MOgwIar  fact  ihat  Muropc;in  children  born  in  thi*  couniry 
arc  extravagantly  fond  of  the  'adas  pottage.  Generally,  however,  it 
is  made  out  of  the  broun,  or  bronzc*coIored.  and  nm  of  thifl  red 
kind.  I  can  It^tlify,  al-4o,  that,  when  cookini^,  it  difTu«««  far  and 
wide  an  vxtromcly  enticing  odor.  It  wais  tbtrFeforc.  no  flight  temp- 
tation to  Esau,  returning  "  faint "  aod  fftmished  from  an  unsuccos- 
ful  hunt  In  thi^  burning  climate. 

It  h^M^  always  >eeiiicd  to  me  an  act  [>ceuliar1y  unlovely  and 
unbrothcrly  in  Jacob  to  seize  such  au  opportunity  to  cheat  lisau 
out  of  his  birthrighL 

lioubtle^  It  wa^  .so:  nor  do  1  ^upportpC  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  bad  overreached  his  careless  brother.  This  however,  deserved 
to  be  recorded,  because  it  va^  the  grand  pivot  upon  which  turned 
all  Jacobs  life— the  antecedent  act  which  led  directly  on  to  that 
odious  deception  practised  upon  poor  old  blind  Isaac,  then  to 
Jacob's  flight  into  Mesopotamia,  his  marriages,  etc.  It  is  irutruc- 
tive  to  nnticr  how  rjnr  sin  prej^n-s  th<^  w^y  for  and  scdiirr*  to  the 
commission  of  greater.  This  private  purchase  would  do  Jacob  no 
good  unle!!»  the  father  confirmed  the  sale.  When,  therefore,  Isaac 
wa^  about  to  tran^^^mit.  by  an  jict  of  .^tolemn  blc:>^ing,  the  birthright, 
with  all  it»  nch  covenants  nfid  promises,  to  E»au,  Jjtccb  and  his 
mother  saw  that  their  whole  previous  manceuvrra  to  secure  these 
would  utterly  fail  unless  they  could  now  succeed  in  deluding  the 
bclplcfs  father  also. 

It  b  not  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  process  of  sophistry  Jacob 
might  reconcile  his  conduct  with  his  conscience-  I  believe  llw  un- 
sophisticated  reason  of  man  always  refuses  to  ratify  the  rights  of 
mere  primogeniture,  as  established  by  custom  or  taw  amongst  many 
nation!^*  In  the  caic  of  Jacob  and  Ksau,  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  twins,  bom  at  the  same  time:  and  Jacob,  no 
doubt,  felt  ihat  hss  brothrr  had  really  no  valid  claims  of  prcccdoivce 
which  ishould  emitk-  him  to  the  inestimable  bles^ing^  involved,  in 
this  instance,  in  the  question  of  birthright ;  so  alfto  thought  his 
motlier.  Then  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jacob  knew  that  Esau 
disbelieved^  ur,  at  least,  despjscrj  the  religious  covcnanta  and  pro- 
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mi.'i^ft  connected  with  ihc  line  of  family  descent,  and  that  he  was 
utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  matters  of  such  high  import.  And 
in  thi»,  also,  he  judged  correctly.  And.  further,  it  Ls  rcarly  certain 
that  J;icol>  had  hir^ely  au^nentcd  the  common  estate:  while  Hmu, 
by  his  wild  and  idle  life,  had  rather  squandered  thin  added  to  it* 
He  therefore  felt  th.-it  he  had  the  best  right  to  it.  and  so  he  had. 
Add  to  thiK  a  Kpictr  of  ch^tj^rin  at  the  obviouii  partiality  of  the 
father  for  the  idle  Esau,  (or  no  better  reason,  as  appears,  than  "  be- 
cause he  did  eat  of  his  venison,"  «iid  we  have  mAtcriaU  enough 
fioni  ^biih  Jacob  could  ^ork  out  4  li^^ue  of  ?i|K:eiou>i  reaiiuu^  for 
self-ju?(tirication> 

Success  in  fraud,  as  usual,  entailed  a  long  train  of  retributive 
sorrows.  Jacob  ^as  immediately  obliged  to  fly  from  hiii  beloved 
home,  and  his  fond  mother,  largely  implicated  in  the  crime,  never 
again  saw  her  darling  .son.  After  a  long  and  pcriloui^  journey  to 
Mesopotamia,  he  wjlh  himself  subjected  to  a  wries  of  cruel  dt-cep- 
tions  and  frauds  practised  upon  him  by  hi*  selfish  father-in-law, 
and.  when  compelled  to  flee  from  thi?i  intolerable  annoyance,  he  had 
to  humble  him^^lf  Ut  the  <Ufit  and  plead  for  hi^  life-  before  the 
brother  he  had  so  often  and  so  grossly  injured ;  and,  long  after  this, 
be  was  a^^ain  deceived  by  ht*  own  Aons  in  the  matter  of  hi«  beloved 
Jo:tepb.  Feu'  hintone?  are  more  instructive  than  thi^  of  Jacob,  or 
better  illustrate  the  involved  ^^nd  complicated  machincf>'  of  divine 
I'rovidencc, 

There  arc  some  curious  incidents  in  this  hmg  <(iory  which  forci- 
bly illustnitc  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  primitive  times.  For 
example,  it  appears  that  Jacob,  though  the  son  of  a  wealthy  cmccr, 
was  actually  cooking  hi»  okti  mes«  of  pottage. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  contraT>'  even  to  present  usage  in  the 
countf}'.  I  have  seen  rich  and  luxuriouii  citizens  occupied  in  the 
same  way,  and  thi$  1$  still  more  common  amongst  the  Arab«  of  the 
desert.  So  also  Esau,  one  would  have  thought,  might  easily  have 
s«nt  some  of  the  numerous  4on'ants  to  hunt  for  venison  on  the  im- 
portant occaition  of  receiving  the  parental  ble^^iing ;  but  this  too>  is 
quite  natural  in  the  East,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  great  sheikhs  of  the  Anaich,  Bcni  Saklu,  and  othcj  tribes  of 
Arabs,  and   lliey  were  in  iiu  way  di9Luigui>Iied,  either  by  drv^-s  or 
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mannent,  from  their  humbknt  Mlowcrs,  Their  garments  vtctc  often 
more  worn  and  Rxcasy  than  those  of  the  servants,  nor  did  they  he^- 
tatc  to  bear  ihctr  full  share  of  any  business  that  wa^  going  on. 
Indetrd,  thert  ifi  a  rude  etiquette  which  n.'quircs  these  chicffi  to  be 
foremost  in  all  matters  of  hospitality  as  well  as  hardship  which  falLi 
to  the  lot  of  themselves  or  their  folloucr^.  So.  also,  the  fact  that 
Laban's  daughters  were  keeping  the  flocks  and  Jacob's  mother  car* 
f>'ing  water  from  the  kvcM.  and  other  <iimiEar  examples,  do  not  con- 
tradict the  cuitom*  even  of  modem  wealthy  Eastern  vhepherclic. 
And  who  th:it  hn?>  travelled  much  in  tht:t  countiy  haA  not  often 
airi^-cd  at  a  wdt  in  the  heat  of  the  day  which  was  surrounded  with 
numerous  flocks  of  stiecp  waiting  to  be  watered?  1  uncc  s^w  huch 
a  scene  on  the  burning  plain*  of  Northern  Syria.  Half-naked,  fierce- 
looking  men  were  drawing  water  in  leather  buckets:  flock  after 
flock  was  brought  up,  watered,  and  sent  away,  and.  when  all  the 
men  had  ended  their  work,  then  ^ex^eral  women  and  girls  brought 
their  flocks  and  drew  water  for  them.  Thus  it  was  with  Jethro^s 
daughters  when  '*  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them,"  and  thus,  no 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  with  Rachel,  if  Jacob  hud  not  rolled 
away  the  stone  and  watered  her  sheep.  1  have  frequently  seen 
well*  closed  with  larf^e  stones,  though  in  this  part  of  the  countr>'  it 
tft  not  commonly  dfinr,  bccauio  water  i*  nf>l  ko  scarce  and  precious. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  the  dreary*  dc^icrts. 

CistcTDS  are  generally  covered  over  with  a  Urge  »lab.  having  an 
a|K'rlun:  in  it  of  sufficient  ^i^e  to  let  down  the  leather  bucket  or 
earthen  jar.  Into  thi^  hole  a  heavy  stone  is  thrust,  often  such  as 
to  require  the  united  strength  of  two  or  three  men  to  remove.  The 
?amc  IS  seen  occasionally  over  wells  of  living  water;  but.  where 
the  stjpply  of  water  is  abundant,  no  such  precaution  is  ncede<l.  It 
was  either  at  one  of  these  cisterns,  or  less  abundant  and  more  prc< 
cious  wells,  that  Jacob  met  Rachel,  and,  being  a  strong  man,  he  was 
able  to  remove  the  stone  and  water  the  flock. 

I  have  repeatedly  found  wells  closed  up  tight  and  the  mouth 
plastereil  over  with  mortar.  Such  wells  arc  reserved  until  times  of 
greatest  need,  when  all  other  ijourre*;  of  Mjpply  have  failed.  This 
m:iy  jllustratc  the  pas^ge  in  Zechariah  xiii.  i  :  "In  that  day  there 
zthAll  be  a  fountain   opened  to  the  hou^e  of  David »  and  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  ?4m  and  ior  Linclcannf!«s" — a  iKautiful 
and  significant  promise,  which  many  familiar  customs  of  the  pco. 
pic  in  Uii*  countrj'  shed  liyhi  upon  and  render  cmph-itic.  Not 
only  arc  fountains  often  scaled  up  until  times  of  utmost  need,  and 
then  opened  (or  public  use,  but,  when  this  is  not  ihc  case,  they 
arc  commonly  far  off  from  the  vilhi^^es,  in  scctucicd  valleys;  and, 
on  account  of  the  diflficulty  of  carr>-in£  water  to  their  homes,  the 
women  lake  their  soiled  clothes,  a  kettle,  and  sf^me  wood  down 
to  thorn,  and  then;  do  their  i^aKhtng.  Thii^  eu«tom  may  have  sug- 
gested I0  Zcchariah  the  figure  of  ''a  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
for  unckannes^"  Again,  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  villat>:cs  in 
r;ilcsimt:  mtIccI  oau  ur  more  nlicep  tit  aulumn,  which  ihcy  c^try 
cvenint;  take  to  the  open  fountain,  and  llioroiighly  wash  from  all 
defilements,  Now^  Chris:  is  not  only  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  his 
people  the  sheep  of  his  pa^^ture^but  he  i%  also  the  fountain  in  which 
their  sins  and  pollutions  arc  washed  away.  This  foimtain,  lon^; 
scaled  up^  was  opened  by  the  nails  .ind  the  spear  on  Calvar)%  and 
not  merely  for  the  liou?ie  of  Oavkl  and  ihe  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  for  all  whom  they  typically  represented  and  included. 
Millions  have  been  washed  in  the  Gospel  fountain,  and  yet  its  wa* 
ter*  :tw.  a*  ahnrdant  and  cflir;icio(K  ta  rlran^  from  sin  a<  ever.  It 
is  the  very  <ub«tanc<:  and  c<'ntral  truth  of  the  glad  liditigs  to  all 
nations  that  this  fountain  has  indeed  been  opened,  that  whosoever 
will  mav  vra»h  and  be  cleansed. 

What  does  Ihi^  n*ji^y  and  irregular  procession.  p.is^Mng  in  front 
of  our  tents,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  signify? 

Our  friend  here  says  it  is  a  circumcision,  and  It  Is  generally 
attended  with  jtist  such  music  and  buffoonery. 

It  is  intca-sting,  certainly,  to  find  this  rite  still  practised  in  Ihc 
very  place  where  it  was  first  instituted  by  command  of  (jod  to 
Abraham,  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  Islimiiel.  too.  the  great 
ancestor  of  these  Arabs,  was  amongst  the  very  first  to  receive  the 
rile-' 

If  you  have  any  curiosity  to  study  this  subject  tn  detail,  yoii 
will  f^nd  the  pmcess,  and  the  accompanying  feasts  and  ceremonies, 
minutely  explained  by  Lane  in  Ma  Modem  Eg>'[>liaru.     This  be* 
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fore  u^  i»  evidently  a  small  affair,  for  tlic  accompanying  rabble  are 
rude  in  the  extreme,  and  poorly  clad>  The  whole  thing  resembles 
a  festal  frolic  more  than  a  fcIi^iou->  ceremony;  but  even  in  the 
proccs!gon«  of  the  rich,  on  such  occu^ions,  there  are  commonly  tv^'o 
or  three  buffoons  alon^  with  the  musicians,  to  make  sport  by  thetr 
Ckutlandi^h  costumes  and  ridiculous  behavior. 

What  do  yiHi  s^iy  lo  llie  ^ryuments  of  those  who  maintain  that 
Abraham  was  not  the  first  that  practised  circumcision — that,  in  fact, 
the  Father  of  ',he  f^aithful  borrowed  it  from  the  EgypEians,  the 
Ethiopians  or  Colchiaru? 

1  have  vcr>'  little  interest  in  5uch  speculations.  Abraham  re- 
ccix'ed  thi»  rite  by  mrvelation,  and  ddoptexl  it  in  obedience  lo  a 
difcct  command  of  Giul.  He  received  It  abo  its  the  seal  of  a  most 
important  covenant-  I  care  not  whether  anybody  ever  used  a  some* 
what  similar  custom  or  not  before  his  time.  It  may  be  so^  though 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  the  fact*  To  me  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  rite  was  communicated  to  the  priests  in  Egypt 
through  Joseph,  who  married  into  their  family  or  tribe,  than  that 
the  Israelites  l>orrowed  it  from  them.  A5  to  the  testimony  of  He* 
rodotus.  w*ho  came  Into  Egypt  fifteen  centuries  after,  and,  with  ercat 
learninfT  and  rcsearcK  often  writes  a  fjood  deal  of  non^nsc,  I  refill 
utterly  to  pill  it  in  iht^  same  calegoT^-  i^ith  that  *ir  Mo*e«-  The 
great  founder  of  the  Jewi^  commonwealth — the  greatest  law-givcr 
on  record — lx>rn  and  bred  in  Eg>*pt,  states  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  circumcision  amt^n^st  hi!»  people,  A  traveller 
and  hi?itorian — a  fifreigiier  iwtl  a  Greek — coiner  along  much  later, 
and  makes  statements  which  arc  partly  true,  partly  cfroncous,  as 
Josephus  shows  in  his  answer  to  Apion ;  and  then  sceptical  authors, 
more  than  twenty  centuries  later  ^^ttll  than  Herodotus,  bring  up  his 
imperfect  statements,  and,  twisting  and  expanding  them,  attempt 
to  prove  that  Abraham  did  not  receive  circumcision  from  God.  ds 
Moses  plainly  £a>'»he  did,  but  from  the  Eg>'ptian?«H  Not  with  such 
weapons  can  the  veracity  of  Moses  be  successfully  assailed. 

It  is.  how  ever,  very  rcmarlcabic  that  this  singular  rite  did  actu- 
ally :^pread  into  many  cnuntrier<:  that  it  ha*c  hctix  retaimrH  not  only 
by  Jews  and  Moslems  ail  over  the  world,  but  that  even  some  Chrie. 
tian  iiectTi  liave  adopted  it.  as  the  Copts  and  AbyasinianSv     We  need 
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not  pursue  this  subject  any  farther  at  preienl;  but  it  is  certainly 
An  emphatic  corroboration  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  Mand  in  the 
plain  of  Mamrc  aini  witness  the  ceremonies  of  that  solemn  religious 
rite  which  Abraham  here  received  as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
Faith  which  he  had,  yet  bcinc  uncircumci<icd/ 

\Vc  are  reminded  by  the  firing  of  puns,  the  beating  of  the  ever- 
lasting tubbU\  Ihr  ringing  and  clapping  nf  h^nds.  and  the  gcnt-ral 
hubbub  always  attendant  upon  native  weddings,  that  it  was  from 
thir.  place  Abraham  $em  his  faithful  servant  into  McrtopotamU  to 
Rnd  and  to  biing  a  VkUc  for  Isaac. 

Yes ;  and  ihc  account  of  this  embassy  in  the  twcniy-fouith  cha|)* 
ter  of  Gcne^ii  furbishes  many  allusions  to  Oriental  cuMom»,  which 
modem  mann«:r£  beautifully  illustrate.  Chief  servants  in  the  fami- 
lies of  cniccrs  and  sheikhs  still  exercise  great  influence  and  authori- 
ty: and  such  wa*  the  confidence  and  n;-^pecl  accorded  to  Eliexer, 
that  Abraham  at  one  time  seriously  conti:mplatcd  mak-ing  him  his 
heir — a  result  not  uncommon  in  these  Oriental  countries  in  all  ages 
Jown  to  the  present  day. 

Another  thing  very  noticeable  is  the  great  solicitude  of  Abra- 
ham to  have  hi*  son  marry  one  of  his  own  kindred.  This  is  in  evact 
Corrc*]>ond<;nfe  wilh  the  ci.nitoTr»i  of  Ra«tcrn  nobility;  nor  ncotl  wc 
limit  the  remark  to  the  higher  classes.  Certain  degree?  of  affinity 
excepted,  a  relative  always  has  the  preferaiee  in  matrimonial  nego- 
tiations. The  ntrict  injunciion  vi  Abi;th;iiM,  therefore,  to  bring  none 
but  a  relative  trom  his  own  family,  though  cnforcect  by  religious 
considerations,  \ras  in  no  sense  a  departure  from  established  usages 
and  social  Invvs  in  regard  to  marriage. 

The  mode  of  swearing  fidelity  itquircd  of  EUczlt,  by  placing  his 
hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abnham.  seems  to  have  been  pc^ult.ir  to 
the  patriarch!',  and  may  have  had  reference  to  that  promised  Seed 
A'ho  was  to  proceed  from  Abraliam  s  loins,  according  to  the  then 
figurative  style  of  spcaldn^  on  this  subject.  In  the  present  ca^e 
thrre  would  be  mort^  th;in  onlinary  prrt|)ri<'ty  in  thi«  ^ignifiCiTnt  ac- 
Cion»  inasmuch  hk  the  oath  taken  had  direct  ^nd  exclusive  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  that  line  of  descent  through  \vhich  this  pro- 
mised accd  wiis  to  comc- 
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The  preparation  and  outfit  for  thi«  journey  ^rce  in  all  respects 
with  the  persons  concerned,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  Lltczcr  took  ten  cameU  loadcti  with  provi* 
sions  and  presents;  and  fiuch  an  expedition  could  not  novr  be 
uodcrtakcn  from  iicbron  with  any  other  animaK  nor  with  a  less 
number.  Tlie  diligt*nt  scnunt.  no  doubt,  aelcctod  the  mo^t  direct 
route,  which  would  be  through  Paletitine,  alon|;  the  M-c*t  side  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  lakes,  into  the  Bokd'a.  and  out  through  the  land  of 
Hamath  to  the  Euphrates,  aud  thence  to  the  city  of  Xalior,  in  Meso* 
patujiiiiL.  Such  a  journey  U  both  long  and  d;in^crou> — fjii  beyond 
what  is  indicated  to  an  ordinary  reader  by  the  brief  ?^tatemefit  that 
Elieicr  "arose  and  went  to  McK>potamia:"  but  what  befell  him  by 
the  way  we  know  noU  The  narrative  leaps  the  whole  distance, and 
so  niiisl  we.  with  the  simple  as^rance  that  ihc  Lord  God  of  Israel 
led  him  by  the  right  way. 

Every  phra^;  of  the  eleventh  verw  contaJiH  an  altirsion  to  mat- 
ters Oriental  Arrived  at  *'  the  city  of  Nahor,  he  made  his  camels  to 
kncd  down  without  the  city,  by  a  well  of  water  at  the  time  of  even- 
ing, even  Ih*^  time  that  wfim«?n  go  out  to  *lraw  water.'"'  Ho  made 
the  CAincb  kneel — a  mode  of  expre^on  taken  from  actual  life. 
The  action  i*  literally  kneclittg ;  not  stoopinu,  sitting,  or  lying  down 
on  the  Mdc  like  a  hone,  but  kneeling  on  h>:t  krwes;  and  this  the 
camel  is  taught  to  do  from  his  youth.  The  place  is  ^nid  to  have 
been  by  a  welt  of  water,  and  this  well  was  outside  the  city.  In  the 
Ea^t,  where  wcH.h  are  scarce,  and  water  Jndispe:is;tble,  the  e\istcnce 
of  a  Weil  or  fountain  determmes  the  site  of  the  vill<^c*  The  people 
build  near  it,  but  prefer  to  have  it  without  the  town,  to  avoid  the 
noise,  dusl,  and  confusion  always  occurring  at  it,  and  ciipecially  if 
ihc  place  i^  on  the  public  highway.  It  is  around  tl>e  fountain  that 
the  thirsty  traveller  and  the  wearied  caravan  assemble;  and  if  you 
have  become  ^parated  from  your  own  company  before  arriving  at 
a  town,  yoti  need  only  inquire  for  the  fountain,  and  there  you  will 
find  them  or  hear  of  tht-m.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  therefore  for 
EUe7cr  to  halt  at  the  well  The  lime  w  a?*  eveninj;  :  but  it  i*  further 
stated  that  it  was  when  the  women  go  forth  to  draw  water.  True 
to  life  again.     At  that  hour  the  peasant   retum»  home  from  hi> 
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labor,  and  the  wonicn  arc  busy  preparing  the  evening  mc^],  which 
ts  to  be  ready  at  fiunict.  Ccrol  fresh  ualor  h  then  demanded,  and 
o{  course  there  is  a  great  concourse  around  the  well.  But  why  limit 
it  to  the  women?  Simply  because  such  h  the  fact.  About  ^rcaX 
cities  men  often  carry  water  both  on  donkeys  and  on  their  own 
back'ti,  but  in  the  country,  amnng:;t  the  unsophisticated  natives, 
womt'Ti  only  go  to  the  wcJl  or  the  fountain ;  and  often,  vihen  traveU 
Itng,  have  I  ^een  lon^  lile»  of  them  t^c>ing  and  returning  with  their 
pitchers,  nt  "  the  lime  when  women  go  out  to  draw  water/' 

Again  :  the  description  of  Kcbckah,  the  account  she  (i^ivcs  of 
hemclf,  aiid  the  uhole  dialogue  uith  Elie^er,  agree  admir;ibly  with 
Oriental  ciJstom>.  Even  ihe  statement  a**  to  the  manner  of  car* 
rying  her  pitcher,  or  rather  jar.  is  exact — on  her  shoulder.  The 
i^g)'ptian  and  the  negro  carry  on  the  head,  the  Syrian  on  the  shoul- 
der or  the  hip.  She  went  down  to  the  well;  and  nearly  all  foun- 
tains  in  the  East  arc  in  wadies.  and  many  of  them  have  stops  down 
to  the  water.  Eliei^er  ^ska  water  to  drink;  nlie  hanienn  and  let:4 
down  the  jntcher  on  her  hand.  How  often  have  I  had  this  act  per- 
formed for  myself,  when  travelling  in  this  thirsty  lajid!  Kcbckah's 
addre<»  to  the  "ftervaiit."  "  Drink,  my  lord,"  will  h^  given  to  you  in 
the  <?xAet  idiom  by  the  fint  Rc^'k^ih  yc3u  ai^k  water  from.  But  1 
have  never  found  any  young  woman  so  generous  as  this  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Bethueh  She  dretv  for  all  his  cameU,  and  for  nothing,  while 
1  huve  uftcn  found  ti  difTKuh  to  get  my  hcnse  wuitered,  even  fur 
money,  Kebekah  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough  —  always 
found  about  wells,  and  frequently  made  of  stone.  The  jewels,  also, 
lor  the  face,  forehead,  and  arms,  are  still  a!(  popular  amongst  the 
same  class  of  people  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Not 
only  arc  the  head.  neck,  and  arm*  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  ring-<.  chains*,  and  other  oniLiments  but  rings  arc  sus- 
pended on  the  face,  from  the  side  of  the  nose.  etc. 

Laban's  address  to  Eliczer."Come  in.  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord/' 
is  still  in  general  ii*e-  I  have  my*elf  been  wclrnmed  in  -icX  phra«ei 
even  more  romplimeiitary  and  sacred-  The  camels,  as  appears  from 
the  thirty-*ccond  verse,  were  included  in  the  invitation,  and  were 
apparently  brought  into  the  hou^c;  and  I  have  often  slept  tn  the 
Nimc    room    with    thc»e    peaceful   animals,  in^  company  with    their 
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ovncr  and  all  his  family.  Straw  and  provender  were  given  to 
them— thai  K  tibn— and  some  kind  f>(  ]^ul:^*  or  grain.  Water  to 
wash  the  (cct  of  ihc  wearied  travellers  was  o(  cours<;  provided.  So, 
also,  the  mode  of  negotiating  the  marriage  contract,  Ihc  presenting 
ofgiftEvClc^are  all  in  perfect  accordance  with  modem  usages.  Tbc 
parents  manage  the  whole  affair;  often,  however,  with  the  advice 
of  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  1^1>an  was  in  this  casc^  If  tlie  father 
be  dead,  the  cldat  xon  take«  his  place,  and  afsume^  htn  authority 
in  the  di:spo«al  of  \\\s  5i&tcr«,  Presents  arc  absolutely  essential  lit 
t>ctrcrlhaU.  They  arc  given  with  much  ceremony  before  wiUte^kMrN 
and  the  ;iniclc^  prciemed  arc  described  In  a  uriLten  ducumeiit,  so 
chat,  if  the  match  be  broken  off.  the  bridegroom  e^n  obtain  them 
back  again,  or  their  \'aluc,  and  something  more,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  injur>'. 

Finally,  the  behavior  of  Rebckali,  when  about  to  meet  Isaac, 
was  such  as  modern  etiquette  requires.  It  is  customar>'  for  both 
men  ami  women,  when  an  emeer  or  great  personage  is  approaching, 
to  alight  some  time  before  he  comes  up  with  them.  Women  frc^ 
quently  refuse  to  ride  in  the  presence  of  men,  and  when  a  company 
of  them  Are  to  pa«K  thmugh  a  lown,  they  often  di^unnunt  and  walk. 
It  was,  no  doubt*  a  point  of  etiquette  for  Rcbckah  to  et op,  descend 
from  her  camcl^  and  cover  heraeif  with  a  veil  in  the  presence  of 
her  future  hu,*(band.  In  a  ^vord,  thin  Biblical  narrative  \^  so  natural 
to  one  familiar  with  the  East,  that  the  entire  scene  seem»  to  be  an 
affair  in  which  he  has  himself  been  but  recently  an  actor. 

We  learn  from  the  history  of  David  that  "the  men  of  Judah 
came"  here,  and  anointed  him  "king  over  the  house  of  Judah,"  and 
that  he  reigned  "  in  Hebron  seven  ye^irs  and  six  months,"'  and  they 
were  probably  ihe  happiest  in  hi,^  eventful  career.  From  the  top  of 
the  lofty  hill  above  the  city  he  must  have  often  looked  with  emo* 
tions  of  deepest  thankfulness  eastwards  and  southwards  over  the 
scenes  of  his  exile  life,  when,  houseles*  and  homeless, 

\\t  ficd  6»r  Mitt  and  scaice  t>y  flight  ilid  sire  it. 

Poet  as  he  was,  he  would  inevitably  give  expre«ftlon  to  those 
emotions  in  his  lyrical  compositions:  and  here  wc  find,  I  suppose, 
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the  subjective  basi»  of  many  bcuutiful  ideas  and  expressive  Mmili* 
tudcs  in  his  devout  p^ialm^. 

It  is  piob^tblc  that  ho  composed  *Eonie  of  them  with  the  distinct 
object  of  commemorating;  those  events.  The  historic  notice  pre- 
fixed to  the  eighteenth  F^alm  implies  that  il  wa.^  intended  thus  to 
bring  to  remcmbntncc  his  m;iny  deliverances  from  ent^mtcs  and  dan* 
gcrs.  Il  is  entitled  "A  Psalm  of  Uavid,  the  scrx^ant  of  the  Lord, 
who  Hpakc  imto  the  Lord  the  word*  of  ihii  song  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  delivered  him  fmm  the  h:ind  of  all  hi«  encmi^^.  and  from 
the  hand  of  Saul  :  and  he  said*  1  \«ill  love  tbcc,  O  Lord,  my 
strength.  The  Lord  is  my  rock, and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer; 
iny  Gud,  my  -^ircni^th,  in  t^huni  1  will  trunl :  my  buckler,  and  the 
horn  of  my  i^^tvaiion,  aiid  my  high  lower/'*  In  this  joyful  and 
thankful  strain  he  continues  throughout  the  whole  fifty  verses  of 
this  magnificent  lyric- 

This  Psalm  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before  David's  re«- 
dcncc  and  reign  in  Hebron,  for  not  till  then  had  he  been  delivered 
from  all  his  enemies,  and  especiiilly  from  Saul.  He  could  recall 
many  a  rugged  ravine  and  high  rock  where  the  Lord  had  delivered 
hitn  in  his  utmost  need.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
call  the  Lord  lii^t  r<JcV,  his  forlr<-«,  hi<  hij*h  tovier,  hit  hnrn  of  *«il- 
vnlion.aK  he  does  once  and  ag^in.and  repeals  it  half  a  dozen  tiiiic»i 
in  loving  remembrance  in  a  single  ver»c?  Beyond  most  counlricfl 
this  :«oiith<:rn  part  of  Palestine  abounds  in  such  places  of  refuge. 
The  traveller  find>  the  remain*^  of  ancient  lowers  on  many  a  crag 
and  mountain-top,  and  they  necessarily  imply  times  of  misrule  and 
lawless  vjotcncc  when  they  were  needed.  In  such  an  age  it  was  that 
Davids  fleeing  lor  dear  life  from  the  mad  je^dousy  of  Sauli  found 
safety  and  rest  in  them:  and  his  devout  spirit  led  him  to  recognize 
in  the^  natural  fortresses  the  watchful  care  of  Him  who  was  greater 
than  rock  and  bif^  tower.  These  were  to  htm  expressive  «ymboI< 
of  God  himself — that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  in  every  hour  cf  peril. 
It  ts  in  no  way  surpnsitig,  therefore,  to  hear  him  stn^  so  often  and 
so  sweetly  of  Ci<ul,  his  mck,  hts  high  tower  his  honi  of  ?c;dvation. 
The  Christian  Church  has  most  appropriately  tr?insfcm*d  these 
terms  and  titles  of  Jehovah  into  her  devotional  h>'nmology  and 
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spiritual  literature.    Toplady,  it  would  scctn.  has  bcautifull>'  blended 
several  o(  them  in  his  familiar  hymPt 
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lamcs  and  titles  of  God  were  n:tturally  stjgiecsted  to  the 
Hebrew  ]xxHs  and  ]»eopIc  by  their  condition  and  cxix-riercc  in  this 
southern  pan  r>f  Palestine,  where  they  were  pcrpetuaMy  environed 
by  vij^Iant  and  cruel  enemies  Every  man  had  to  be  a  itoldier, 
anncd  at  all  points  >nd  nlway:^  on  hlt^  guard  a  eordition  m  itself 
providential  and  eminently  symbolical.  \Vc  could  safely  predict 
that  tile  ^piiitiKil  Ittiiguagc  of  a  people  thua  situated  would  abound 
in  figureti  and  phra^c^  derived  front  such  surroundings;  xnt}  ju^l  as 
certain  would  have  been  their  total  absence  had  the  llebrc:w3  dwck 
in  some  peaceful  paradise,  where  no  enemies  lurked  and  war  was 
unknown. 

TIic  phrase  "horn  of  salvation"  b  a  singular  epithet  to  apply  to 
Jehovah,  cfipecially  in  immediate  a&sociation  with  rocks  and  high 
towers. 

If  left  to  our  own  ingenuity  to  discover  the  natural  basis  for 
thn  olivine  title,  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used  m  Ihc  eigh- 
teenth Pftalm  H'ould  lead  otie  tn  find  it  in  thr  eonieal  hilU  w^hicb 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  tbc  scenery  of  Southern  Palestine. 
Such  hills  arc  even  now  called  horns  by  the  natives  of  the  countr>-, 
as  for  cxampte.  KOnm  H.^ttin — the  hom?^  of  H,iHjn— the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes,  uhcre  Kin(>  David'i  (^R-ater  Son  proclaimed  the  divine 
law  of  hU  eternal  kingdom;  and  many  of  them  bear  a  suflicLently 
close  resemblance  to  the  thick,  »hort  hom?t  of  Ha«har'$  famous  hulls 
to  justify  the  comparison,  especially  when  they  are  crowned  with 
lofty  watch 'tower*.  Nor  is  the  analngj-  between  these  hiU-homs 
and  the  protecting  providence  of  God  at  all  irreverent.  God  is  the 
true  horn  of  salvation,  ever  ready  to  ^ivc  warning  at  the  approach 
of  dant;er  a»  the  watchman  on  the  high  tower,  and  alTord  instant 
protection  from  it  by  opening  wide  the  pctrtals,  and  admittinf^  to 
the  place  of  safety  within  the  fortress. 

May  not  the  title  horn  of  salvation  have  been  suggested  by  the 
raised  comers  of  ancient  attars?     Tempter;,  and  more  cspvcialty  the 
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altars,  were  r^ardcd  as  fi;inctuarics  which  might  not  be  violated: 
and  the  ^caterst  criminal,  if  he  could  but  lay  hold  of  tho  honis  of 
the  altar,  waa  safe,  at  least  for  the  time.  There  are  msmy  striking 
examples  of  this  fact  in  Hiblicai  history* 

True;  nor  need  the  remark  be  limited  to  the  Hebrews,  since 
luch  sancluaric*  were  common  in  mo^t  heathen  countries.  To  the 
devout  Hrhrt^w,  hovv*M'<--r,  Jt^hovah  \va<  the  «de  relt;ib!<>  rt^fiige ;  and 
these  external  objects  were  only  significant  s^mboh,  pointing  to 
him.  Amonfi  tlic  H«brc\vs  templed  and  altars  were  not  the  only 
thingn  which  ^^ymboUxcd  thi?i  attribute  of  the  divine  character. 
The  "cities  of  refuge"  taof^ht  the  s^mc  truth  in  the  mo^t  striking 
and  emphatic  manner. 

T1ii$  reminds  me  cf  the  fact  Ihat  Hebron  was  one  of  those  citfc» 
jn  ancient  times  Ha^  it  anythm^  of  that  character  nt  present,  or 
do  the  modem  Orientals  still  observe  the  command,  "Appoint  out 
for  you  cities  of  refutjc?"' 

There  are  occasions  when  a  place  of  safety  "  from  (he  avcnjjcr 
of  blood"  is  greatly  needed,  not  only  in  thifi  neighborhood  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  gates  of  many  eitie*  in  this  Innd 
ha\*e  time  and  again  been  sought  with  cagcm<:ss, "  that  the  slayer 
that  killcth  any  person  unawares  and  univittingiy  may  flee  thither.'*' 
In  lawless  times  such  cities  of  refuge  would  be  of  av^Ltl  even  to  the 
hapless  traveller  bcM:t  by  thieves  or  robbers,  This  was  forcibly 
brought  home  to  my  penHinal  consciousness  when  pacing  throut^h 
Nonlieni  r.dtslinc  nuny  years  a^o.  We  wt-re  inwcrsing  the  long 
plain  of  el  Muklin^i,  :4outh  of  Nablus,  the  site  of  another  of  those 
cities  of  refuge,  when  a  party  of  Bcdawln  made  their  appearance  in 
swift  pursuit  of  ua.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  re- 
lief that  we  reached  the  opening  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and 
fled  on  to  the  gate  of  Nablus.  Our  party  presented  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  <^pcctacle  of  the  "man-stayer*'  flying  to  that  name 
city  from  the  sword  of  the  avenger,  in  hot  pursuit  behind  him.  Nor 
has  our  experience  been  the  sole  instance  in  modern  times  when 
the  gate  of  N:ib]us  has  afforded  the  only  available  refuge  from  the 
itpear  and  the  KWord  of  lawless  Arabs  who  Infest  that  neighborhood. 

The  purpose  for  which  cities  of  refuge  were  established  was  a 
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humane  one,  both  "for  nil  the  children  of  I&mel,  and  for  the  stran- 
gcr  that  sojourncth  among  them/"  Moses  found  the  law  of  re- 
venge— tlic  lex  lulionis— ?*o  deeply  rooted  in  the  feeling*  and  habits 
of  the  people  that  it  was  impossible  to  cmdicatc  it  altofretbcr  He 
could  only  check  its  execution,  and  miti^tc  the  horroni  of  such  a 
cruel  flnd  harbaroui;  ^Kial  law,  Comp^iring  the  accouni*  of  it» 
in«ttttiHon  in  nriilrronomy  iv,  41-45,  and  xix.  i-tf\  tilth  Number* 
XXXV,  9-39^  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  intention  to  ficrcen  a 
real  murderer  from  bein^  put  to  d<;ath,  but  merely  to  .*iecure  a  fair 
judicuil  investigation— a  rcMilt  accomplished  nowadays  by  the  com- 
mon prison,  Jf  convicted  of  murder,  the  guiUy  person  must  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  avenger  of  blood,  who  was  hJni^f  10  be 
the  executioner-  Thi^  was  probably  the  best  Uiing  that  could  be 
done  in  that  age.  and  under  the  circumstances  though  it  had  a 
tendency  to  cherish  a  blood-thirsty,  vindictive  spirit  amongst  the 
people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  but  scant  justice  was  accorded  to  the  inno* 
cent  by  i\m  in.Hticution.  Hven  after  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blatne. 
he  was  to  be  strictly  confined  within  the  area  of  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  refuge:  and  if  he  ventured  outride  of  it,  the  avenger  miglit 
lawfully  day  him,  though  he  liad  not  committed  any  crime  what- 
ever. 

Some  of  the  specifications  as  to  the  innocent  shedder  of  blood 
arc  very  surpriMUg,  und  imply  a  savitge  feiopty  in  the  people  which 
we  can  scaa^cly  comprehend.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy wc  read  that  "  whoso  killcth  his  neighbor  ignorantly, 
whom  he  hated  not  in  time  past:  as  when  a  man  gocth  into  the 
wood  with  hi»  neighbor  to  hew  wood,  and  hij  hand  fetcheih  a 
stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  ard  the  head  slippcth 
from  the  helve,  and  Ughteth  upon  hi-t  neighbor,  that  he  die;  he 
shall  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  live/**  The  utmost  favor 
secured  to  this  perfectly  innocent  per^ion  was  to  be  ^hut  up  tn  the 
city  of  refuge,  if  he  could  hut  get  there,  with  the  ecriairty  that,  if 
he  ventured  beyond  the  gate,  the  avcng<rr  might  ^lay  him  at  once. 
Cruel  and  unjtist  as  was  thb  custom,  it  Has  prevailed  substantially 
amongst  many  tribes  in  tbe;»G  Oriental  lands  from  remote  ages  down  - 
■  Job.  zi.  9.  ■  Dcitf.  xIk-  ^  S- 
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to  this  day;  and  although  there  arc  now  iki  cities  of  refuge,  still  no 
man-slayer  is  safe  outside  the  eity  gate ;  and  nothtngn  T  bclievt:,  will 
cHcctually  eradicate  this  custom  of  revenue  but  the  prcviitencc  of 
a  pure  ChrUtianity* 

U  the  Talmudical  tradition  be  true  that  the  roads  ta  these  cities 
f>f  refuge  were  Vepi  in  good  ri^pair,  and  guide-Txisi*;,  with  the  wonl 
"Refuge"  tt'Titlen  m  Urge  characters  upon  them,  were  erected  at 
any  place  where  he^^itation  or  miiitukc  was  possible^  mc  should  have 
all  the  condittOM-s  nccosuiry  to  render  the  application  of  ihc  name* 
Refuge  to  God.  eminently  natural  and  appropriate- 

It  is  possible  that  this  panicular  title  of  Jehovah  wa^  first  heard 
in  the  agonizing  cry  of  ^omc  fainting  fugitive,  in  despair  of  reaching 
such  a  Kianctuary, 

The  natives  of  this  land,  Christian  and   Moslem,  to  thi>  day. 

apply  names  and  titles,  not  only  t^)  their  patron  saint  or  venerated 

sly  but  to  God  himself,  according  as  their  stress  or  circumstance 

"mij5;csIs:  and  wc  may  safely  conclude  that  without  these,  or  similar 

fC>iid)tion!t,  thin  name  would  never  h.nve  been  applied  to  God— not. 

least,  with  the  same  delightful  and  blessed  significance.  Exist- 
ing and  cooperating  with  them,  thit  title  would  surely  become  mo^t 
precious  to  the  heift^  of  God'«  pe<>pJe. 

The  tnm^fcrcncc  from  the  visible  symbol  to  the  spiritual  truth 
symbolized  requires  no  elaborate  illustration.  The  convicted  sinner 
is  the  " nian-slaycr/*  and  Jehovah-Jc^us  ihc  only  available  icfLgc: 

Df»T  Kefugf  of  my  «««ry  soul ! 

iJii  Uicc,  when  »ufi*niffc  line— 
Uii  thcr.  nhvn  wjiic*  of  iroubLc  raJI, 

My  tijnting  lio]3c  rcllcft. 
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HEBRON. 

£1  tiftnm,  MacKpclsh'^AoiTiHiticiry  of  ih*  Sepulchre.— ErteriiM  <)f  the  Hoftk^^Bcnjami*^ 
of  TndrU'*  DescripHon.— Pieroui'a  DcAcripiJon  o(<\  Htram.— Ucttn  Sttnlcy'a  Account 
o<  fab  Visit  to  MftcbpcUh,— Hi>u«>e^  \n  Hebron,— E\ipubtIon  of  Hcbeon.— CScfe*  of 
Refuge  DOC  »ituMei3  in  Conspkuoni  rosilions.— Poob  in  tKe  VjJlcy  of  Hebron,— Mar' 
ikrcn  of  l«b'bo»litEh  han^eiJ  over  the  Lcmci  Pool— Dc*aiption  of  Ibc  Pool*. — Vtiic- 
yinli  of  Hebron .^Kirjpcs  <if  lUhci^'-'- Appearance  nf  rhc  VineyuiH  Peculiar  iml  Strl- 
kktg.— Vine  ^Eock*.— Method*  of  Cutiftatlpg  the  Vluc^DJt«L  Juke  oT  tfct  Givpe.— 
lloiMM  and  Rude  Tottcri  in  lti4  Vinrj^ardB.  —  W^tchnwn,  a«>d  Biblical  AlTiivon*  to 
tlicm^— Watch n>^  en  ih«  Wxtlt  cf  the  City-— Wauhtnm  Bttaoittni:  upon  tIic  Mounuiito 
ptJU^nt[  the  Vincyudt- — Cry  oi  ilic  Walduoeo  In  Conceft^^Abf^hini^K  (lik-— Rc4ii> 
and  Mcmcfitoct  manufiaurcd  from  lh€  Wood  of  Sjicrcd  Trwi.— Fruit' m*i  in  tii« 
Valley  of  Mftmrc— The  Ponic^taiiAtr, — Several  Kinds  d  Poniegranilcs. — IVsniption 
oiiht  Fruit  and  ino«cr,— Uiblical  Al'tiiion*  lo  the  Po«ncp-inste.--Ouiltiok  Ironi  the 
IfouatJiin  iionb  *?f  llcbroa.^Rr^ion  c^it  ud  bouLh  of  Hcbioo  abounding  tm  HibUcal 
SitP4.— TflU  *Arid.  And— Kt^ah— 'tir.  7Jph.— Mion  and  Cumel-— l>atid.  Nabal, 
Al^S^il-^ftte  ci  Acuieni  Cirmrl-^ Fountain  and  Kfsitvotr.— Kiuns  of  Catmel^-I^as- 
tlc— Church* — Mauda. — Wolcow  and  lipping.— Joseph uj'»  Dcvription  of  Mandi.^— 
M^sadi  bnrt]j:ed  b;  MitiuB  Silva^^-SclfimmolAiion  of  the  Stccani.^Canon  Trittrvn's 
DcscnpitJon  oi  the  Kmnfi  of  Uiuda,-^PitJir  of  Sslt.— Jcbd  Utdum.— Suuth-vtsicni 
hhorc  of  the  I>tad  Sea  — Xo  Outlet  co  the  Ucad  Sea.— Beet -iheba.— -The  WeJK— Ur. 
Rubinvin'v  f>c:*iitptJon,— Bibllt-jJ  Allu^bnt  to  ik<ei-^ictUr^Tlic  Scat  nC  *  BittiofMlC' 
— RwiiA  of  B«r->hc  1x1^— Arabic  ln*nipU'in-^TcU  cs  S«ba\  SticUa. — F3  Uith,  hlolii' 
tkh,—  Edh  Dhoherlyeb.  l^birv^CJthmel  CjdeK  Af^huh— Sell  ed  DilheK  the  Hpptr 
Sprinftv  ind  the  Nether  Springv— Ancient  Remains  at  e^^^  DboherlT^h. — ScftniiKiiiiiii 
of  the  N^meii  of  DebLr. 

April  3isL 

I  HAVE  been  out  cxamming  cl  Haram  as  closely  as  the  insolent 
keepers  lA'ouId  allow,  and  it  seems  to  beir  mark^  of  a  higher  anti- 
quity than  ^inything  I  have  yet  ^cn  in  Palestine.  Do  you  suppose 
that  it  enclo^^cs  the  identical  cave,  and  the  graves  of  the  six  ancci4- 
tors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ? 

r  1t,ive  no  doubt  of  it,  and  therofoi^  T  rogard  it  as  the  moat 
interesting  of  ;i]]  sepulchres  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Other  plaC(2& 
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might  bo  equally  sacred  and  precious  coulc]  wc  be  sure  of  ihdr 
identity  —  the  man|;cr  at  Bclhkhcm.  Calvar)--  in  Jerusalem,  or  the 
last  resting- place  of  Adam,  or  Noah,  or  Moses,  for  example :  but 
doubt  and  obscuiity*  abi^olute  and  impenetrable,  rest  on  all  »uc1i 
sites,  Here,  however,  there  is  no  roora  for  scepticUm.  The  iden- 
tical cave  in  which  the  patnarch-s  and  their  wivc*i  were  revi^rcntly 
g^ithercJ  "  until  thirir  pcftple,"  ane  after  another,  by  iht-ir  clnhlrtrn. 
r«-(natnf;.  Such  a  cave  will  endure  as  long  as  the  *' everlasting  hilU" 
of  which  it  is  a  part:  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  ha^^  do  come  Xo 
pa?<5,  in  the  providence  of  God,  thut  no  nation  or  people  has  had 
|jQ«M;9»ion  of  Machpelah  who  vsouhl  h^ve  been  dii^jK/T^ed  to  di»turb, 
or  allow  others  to  do  so,  the  ashes  of  the  itlustrious  dead  within  it. 

There  Is  something  in  mere  myatcr)'  that  strangely  fa^lrates 
the  imagiiiatLom  1  v^s  con?^cious  0I  an  intense  det^ire  to  penetrate 
the  hidden  recesses  of  Machpelah  which  the  faiatical  custodians  of 
the  Haram  so  jealously  conceal. 

Something  more  and  better  than  idle  curiosity  justifies  onc'» 
indi};natJon  at  bein^  ofHctoLisly  driven  away  from  the  sepulchres 
of  the  patriarchs;  but  as  there  is  as  yet  no  remedy  for  the  indig- 
nity, we  must  be  contented  with  what  information  can  be  gathered 
from  various  sources,  however  unsati^f^tctory  this  may  be. 

Like  other  travellers,  I  have  been  permitted  to  e>Eamine,  at  a 
rei^pcctful  distance,  the  outside  walb  of  cl  Haram,  and.  like  them, 
can  give  my  own  Impressions,  The  position  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  with  ihe  town  below,  to  the  south  and  west  of  it,  adds  greatly 
to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  edifice^  The  external  walls  are. 
doubtless,  very  ancient — probably  of  Jewish  workmanship — though 
1  cannot  think  that  they  date  back  to  Solomon,  or  to  any  time 
anterior  to  the  captivity.  The  stones  are  large,  but  with  a  shallow 
bevel:  and  the  face  is  worked  oft  smooth,  like  some  parts  of  the 
wall  about  the  area  of  the  Temple  at  Jenisaleni.  The  square  pilas- 
ters, M'ithout  capitals  or  any  well'defined  cornice,  ^re  a  feature  quite 
unique,  and  mark  it  off  from  any  other  edifice  I  have  examined. 
There  are  sixteen  of  lhe«e  on  t.'aeh  side,  and  eight  on  the  ends- 
The  height  of  the  wall,  including  the  more  recent  additions  of  the 
Saracens,  is  at  least  fifty  feel,  perhaps  more-  Dr.  Robinson  givofi 
two  hundred   feet   for  the   length,  one  hanJn:d  and    fifty  for  the^ 
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bre;idth,  and  sixty  for  the  hctght.  The  rock  on  the  hill-^de  above 
the  cave  is  intensely  hard  breccia;  and  portions  of  it  arc  of  a  pale 
red  color,  like  that  from  which  crosses  and  other  curiosiitc^  arc 
made  in  Bethlehem  for  the  piI(;riTns,  I  succeeded,  in  183S,  in 
brcakir^  oil  specimen!^  of  it,  though  not  without  dantfcr  of  a  mob. 
The  cave  is  beneath  this  ^ratum  nf  hard  rock.      Until  recently 


^-^^'^ 


i«  11' 


fit  »   ! 


f^':     ^ 


wc  had  no  good  description  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  I  have 
«itudicd  Aly  Bcy'a  drawings,  and  his  vcf>'  uf>*:ititfactory  account 
explan^itfjfy  of  th<^m,  but  um  unahtc?  tr>  *ay  whether  or  not  they 
confirm  the  p^trticuLm  gTc^ncNj  from  other  sources.  Bcnpmin  of 
Tudcla,  upon  iv'hom  I  have  wished  on  many  occasions  to  be  able 
to  rcly>  and   never  more  than  in  thiri  in^t^ricc,  Niys  that    the    real 
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i«cpulchre4  are  not  shown  to  orxlinary  visitors;  bu:  if  a  rich  Jew 
arrives,  the  keepers  open  an  iron  door  whicli  has  been  there  ever 
since  the  days  of  our  forctathcni,  that  is,  of  the  patriArch^  them* 
selves  Through  this  ihcy  enter,  descend  into  a  first  cave,  which 
is  empty,  traverse  a  second,  which  is  also  empty,  and  reach  a  third, 
which  contairtft  ^x  sepulchres — those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  nnd  Jacob, 
and  of  Sarah,  Rfbekitli,  :ind  Le;ih — oiu-  opposite  ihr  nthcr  He 
says,  also,  that  ail  these  sepulchres  liave  inscriptions,  the  leCtcru 
being  engraved,  that  of  Abraham  thus:  ''This  is  the  sepulchre  of 
our  father  Abraham,  uppn  whom  be  pcdcc !"  and  ^o  of  nl[  the  rest. 
But  Deiijaiiiin  wrote  so  carcles^^ly  in  other  instances,  where  wc  can 
follow  him.  as  to  shake  our  faith  when  we  cannot.  The  d^y  Is  not 
far  off  when  this  and  every  other  sacred  locihly  will  he  thrown 
open  to  tlie  inspection  of  all  who  wish  to  know  the  truth  in  regard 
to  them.  Several  parties  have  gained  admittance  to  this  venerable 
edifice.  Dean  Stanley,  in  com)uiny  with  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
celebrated  architect.  Mr.  Fer^usson :  Lord  Bute  and  parly,  and  aUo 
M,  Pierotti.  vi^^itcd  it.  From  their  various  accounts  ve  tether 
much  additional  information  of  special  interest. 

The  mosk  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  is  sunk 
in  llie  mountain  on  the  east  and  north  side«.  Its  external  wall 
fornis  a  parallclogr^im.  the  iw^i  sides  of  which,  on  iht-  north  and 
douth,  have  a  length,  according  to  M,  Pierotti,  of  one  hundred  and 
ntiiely^ight  dnd  d  hall  feet,  the  cast  and  wc?>t  :iidcs  one  huiulreil 
and  thirteen  and  a  Iialf  feet.  The  hL:iglu  of  the  ancient  w^ll  is 
forty-eight  feet.  The  longer  <ides  contEiin  sixteen  flat  buttresses, 
and  the  shorter  eight.  These  have  a  regular  breadth  of  four  feet, 
while  on  the  four  angles  they  have  a  double  breadth.  The  projec- 
tion of  all  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall  h  sixteen  inches.  They 
have  no  capitals,  but  support  a  highly  relieved  cornice.  The  whole 
of  this  enclosure  wall  consists  of  regular  counses  of  mai^niAcent 
blocks  perfectly  squared  and  slightly  rusticated,  and  all  admirably 
joinL'd  logelher.  In  the  l<mcr  courses  the  <toni'*  are  mueh  hrgrr 
than  in  the  upper.  Dr,  WiUon  mentions  one  thirty-eight  feel  long 
and  three  feet  four  inches  high;  others  are  sixteen  feci  long  and 
five  feet  high.  As  the  courses  rise  higher,  the  dimerMon.t  of  the 
blocks   diminish,  and    it    Is   remarkable    ihat    c.ich   course    recedes 
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sHghtly  from  the  course  below  it  The  wall  itself  is  lax  ind  a  half 
feet  thick,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  stones. 

Ascending  the  stairs  skirting  the  \vc«t  and  part  of  the  south 
side.  WT  reach  the  gate  in  the  ancient  south  wall.  The  in^dc  of 
the  edifice  i»  divided  into  tu*o  parts,  namely,  the  mosk  on  the  west, 
and  ;i  court  nn  the  south,  where  arc  placed  ^rcophngi,  to  repn^sent 
ihr  mnniimcnts  of  the  patftarch<i  who.  it  is  said,  lie  beneath.  The 
mosk  is  ftuppofted  to  ht:  the  church  wliich  the  Cnisadcrfi  built.  It 
lA  dK'ided  into  three  naves  of  equal  length,  which  end  against  the 
west  wall  of  the  enclosure.  Two  piers  on  each  Mde  separate  the 
central  from  the  lateral  naves.  Thene  latter  are  thirty  feet  in 
height,  the  former  fony-cight  feet.  The  pier*  are  adnrricd  with 
columns  of  Palestine  breccia,  having  varied  bases  and  Corinthian 
capitaR  The  columns  arc  in  two  lier&  in  ihc  central  nave^,  'l~he 
arches,  supported  by  the  piers,  are  wrj"  i)oinled.  Tlie  i>avemcnt  of 
the  mosk  rests  on  the  rock,  as  has  been  ascertained  front  a  place  in 
the  court.  Accordtnj^  to  Picrotli.  the  true  entrance  to  the  patri- 
arch's tomb  is  to  be  seen  close  to  the  western  wall  of  the  enclosure, 
and  near  the  north-west  comer;  "It  h  guarded  by  a  vciy  thick 
iron  railing,  and  1  wa*  not  allowed  to  go  near  If.  I  observed  that 
the  Mui;3(utmanft  ihemwivcft  did  not  go  vciy  near  it  In  the  court 
opposite  the  enlrancc-gatc  of  the  mosk  there  is  an  opening  through 
which  I  wa»  allovred  to  go  dou-n  for  three  ntcps,  and  1  wa5  able  to 
aMTcrt^iii.  by  M{>ht  and  touch,  that  the  rock  exists  there,  and  to  con* 
elude  it  to  t>e  about  fire  feet  thick. 

"  From  the  short  ob^cn'ation  1  could  make  during  my  bncf 
descent,  as  also  from  the  consideration  of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosk, 
and  the  little  information  I  extracted  from  the  chief  santon,who 
jealously  guards  the  sanctuar>',  I  con^^ider  that  a  part  of  the  grolio 
exists  under  the  mosk,  and  the  other  part  is  under  the  court,  but  at 
3  lower  level  than  that  lying  under  the  mosk.  Thifl  latter  must  be 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  vertical  stratum  of  rock,  which  con- 
taint  .in  opi^ning.  as  I  conclude  from  two  ivji*;on<t  fir^t.  bec:iiise  the 
cast  wall,  being  entirely  w>lid  and  maf^sivc.  requires  a  good  founda- 
tion :  secondly,  because  the  petitions  which  the  Mu^iulman^  present 
to  the  canton  to  be  tninMnttted  to  the  patriarchs  arc  thrown,  some 
through  one  opening,  some  through  the   other,  according  to  the 
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place  of  the  patnarcIV*!  grave  to  whom  they  aru  dircctctl;  an<I  the 
santon  ijoes  clown  by  ihc  way  I  went,  whence  I  suppose  that  on 
that  side  there  h  a  vestibule,  and  that  the  tombs  may  be  found 
below  it.  I  explained  my  conjectures  to  the  santon  himself  after 
leaving  the  mosW.  and  he  showed  himself  very  much  surprised  at 
the  time,  and  told  the  pa<iha  aftcrward^i  that  f  knevk  mon^  about  it 
than  the  Turk*  tliemiielve*.  The  fact  is  that  even  the  pa^ha  who 
governs  tho  province  has  no  right  to  penetrate  into  the  sacred 
enclosure,  where,  according  to  the  Modern  legend,  the  patriaieh.^ 
Ate  living,  and  only  coiidL'scerid  tu  receive  ihe  pt?t]tion9  addressed 
to  them  by  mortah,  At«  long  as  Palestine,  or  rather  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  is  in  the  way  of  progress,  I  can  certify  that  no  one,  how- 
ever powerful  he  may  be,  will  manage  to  go  down  below  the  three 
steps  I  descended  in  the  sanctuary*  of  Hebron.  1  must  not  omit 
to  Hay  that  the  Jews  who  dwell  in  Mcbron,  or  visit  it,  arc  allowed 
to  ki^  and  touch  a  piece  of  the  sacred  rock  close  to  the  nonh-wcst 
corner,  which  they  can  reach  through  a  small  aperture*  To  accom- 
plish  this  operation  they  are  obtij^ed  to  lay  flat  on  the  groundt  be- 
caiuM'  the  ajicrlun*  i^;  on  the  gronnd-lcvel/* 

Dean  Stanley  thus  describes  what  he  saw:  "In  the  recess  on 
tile  right  is  the  nhrinc  of  Abraham,  on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each 
guarded  by  silver  gate:*.  The  tihrine  of  Sarah  we  were  rc<iuestcd 
not  to  enter,  as  being  that  of  a  woman."  The  shrine  of  Abraham, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  with  a  prayer  offered  to  the 
patriarch  for  permission  to  enter,  wii*  thrown  o|hmk  "  The  chamber 
is  cased  in  marble,  "J'hc  tomb  consists  ol  a  coftin-hkc  structure, 
built  up  of  plastered  stone  or  marblir,  and  hung  with  three  carpets, 
green  embroidered  with  gold.  They  arc  *aid  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  MuHammcd  II.,  Selim  L,  and  the  lale  Sultan.  '.\bd  el 
Me)id.  Within  the  area  of  the  mosk  or  church  were  shown  the 
tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebckah.  They  are  placed  under  separate 
ehapcN,  and  the  f;.ites  are  grated,  not  with  silver  but  iron  bars. 
To  Rcbclcah':A  tomb  the  *ajne  decorous  rule  of  the  exclusion  of 
male  visitor*  naturally  applied  at  ii»  the  ease  of  Sarah  s.  But  on 
requesting  to  sec  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were  entreated  not  to  critcr; 
and  on  asking,  with  »omc  surprise,  why  an  objection  which  had  been 
conceded  for  Abraham  »hould  be  raised  in  the  case  of  his  fai  less 
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eminent  son,  were  ansuonrd  that  the  difference  Lay  in  the  character 
of  the  two  patriarchs  Abraham  lAas  full  of  loving -kindness:  he 
had  withstood  even  the  absolution  of  (lod  ngain^t  Sodom  ami  Go- 
morrah; he  was  goodness  itself,  and  would  overlook  any  affront. 
But  Isaac  was  proverbially  jealous,  and  it  was  exceedingly  dant^er-* 
ouA  to  exasperate  him.  VV'hcn  Ibrahim  Pa:«ha,  as  conqueror  of 
Palestine,  had  endeavored  to  enter,  he  had  been  driven  out  by 
Isaac,  and  fell  back  as  if  thundcr-ttruck. 

"The  shrine  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  iJioun  in  reeei;«e«  similar 
to  thofte  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a  sc|KLratc  cloister,  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  mosk.  Against  Lcahs  tomb,  a^  seen  throu^^h 
the  iron  gralc-,  two  i;tc:cu  Umricr^  reclined,  the  uri}^iii  and  iiie^uiin^ 
of  which  were  unknown."  The  gates  of  Jacob's  tomb  were  opened 
without  difRculty.  but  it  calls  for  no  special  remark.  With  thcdc 
descriptions  wc  must  for  the  present  rest  content.  Of  caursc.  the 
tombs  seen  were  not  the  real  ones  which  arc  in  the  cave  beneath 
them. 

It  is  ^Irangc  that  the  Biblical  notices  of  Hebron  end  with  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  against  his  father,  as  you  will  find  by  turning 
to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  2  Samuel.  The  cave  of  Machpclah  is 
not  ;igain  m^rntiont-'d  after  the  burial  of  Jacob  in  iL  \nn<'  of  the 
sacred  writers  appear  lo  have  visited  it,  nor  did  our  Lord  or  any 
of  his  disciples;  and  yet  it  la  evident,  from  Joscphus,  Jerome,  and 
other  authont,  that  it  wait  known  and  believed  to  be  the  Luit  rcift* 
ing-phice  of  the  patnarchs.  Tlicre  is,  |>crhajis,  more  in  this  reti- 
cence than  mere  accident,  and  it  teaches  most  cmphaiically  that  the 
idolatrous  reverence  for  such  Mtefi,  and  for  the  relics  of  departed 
saints,  was  wholly  unknown  amongst  pious  Hebrews.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  access  to  the  cave  was  prohibited  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Muhammedan  fanaticism,  and  yet  Machpelah  never  be- 
came a  place  of  superstitious  iiilgrimage. 

Hebron  appears  to  be  well  built.  The  houses  are  generally  two 
stories  high,  and  have  flattened  domes,  such  a^  wc  saw  at  Jaffa, 
Ramleh,  Gaza,  and  other  places  in  the  south  part  of  this  country. 

The  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  reason  is  that  timber  is  too 
9;carcc  and  dear  to  admit  of  flat  roof-t.  I  presume  it  was  thus  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  for  he  had  to  bring  the  beams  and  boardii  for 
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the  Temple  from  Lebanon;  and  much  of  what  b  now  U!fecl  in  the»e 
cities  is  brought  from  thence  by  sea  lo  Jaffa,  and  aftcruards  carried 
on  camels,  licncc  the  roonns  arc  nearly  all  vauhcd,  even  when 
there  is  a  second  stor>\  The  roof*,  however,  may  be  made  fiat  by 
rai&int;  the  exterior  walls  and  fillin|£  in  until  level  with  the  top  of 
the  arch,  'lliis  is  done  on  the  convents  anti  other  massive  bttild- 
ings.  by  which  a  fine  promenade  if  secured. 

What  maybe  the  population  of  Hebron? 

I  eiitimatcd  it  at  between  4;cven  or  fight  thousand  in  1S3S,  and 
it  remains  about  wh^it  it  was  thcr.  Some  ihirk  ihU  c^^timatc  too 
low,  while  others  ipca);  of  only  five  thousand  ;  but  that  is  certainly 
bdow  the  tmth.  There  arc  isonic  seven  hundred  Jcv^'^;  a\\  the  re^l 
arc  Moslems,  and  of  a  m<tsl  bij^iHed  iiiid  insolent  character.  There 
arc  but  few  Christians  either  in  the  town  or  district, 

Hebron  furnishes  another  refutation  of  the  ancient  faMc  ,ibout 
the  cities  of  refuge,  that  they  were  situated  in  conspicuous  posi- 
tions. Here  it  lies  in  this  lonp  valley,  with  no  prospect  in  uny 
dtreciion  except  towards  the  south-cast,  and  even  that  i*  not  vcr)* 
extensive. 

If  it  wafi  of  any  importance,  we  might  refer  to  a  tradition  as  old, 
at  hrasl,  a*  Henjamin  of  Tudeh,  lh,it  the  ori^^inal  city  did  actually 
occupy  the  north-^^'cutcm  hill,  I  do  not,  however,  believe  it :  tlirrr 
ift  nothing  there  to  support  it:  and  many  things  in  and  about  the 
present  town  Acem  to  settle  its  claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world,  and  on  an  imnu»v,iblc  baaas. 

We  will  devote  this  forenoon  to  ride  around  the  suburbs  of  He- 
bron, and  I  promiM:  you  a  pleasant  excursion  through  the  vineyards 
to  Abraham's  famous  oak  We  may  as  well  -stop  on  our  w;iy,  and 
examine  the  larger  of  the  two  pools  in  the  vale  below  the  town. 

In  2  Samuel  iv.  12  it  is  stated  that  by  the  command  of  King 
David  they  slew  the  murderers  of  bh-bosheth« ''and  cut  off  their 
hands  and  their  feet*  and  Sanded  them  up  over  the  pool  in  He- 
bron/' Do  you  suppose  that  these  pools  arc  as  ancient  a^  the  lime 
of  David  ? 

I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  thai  both  this  one  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  between  our  tents  and  the  town,  and  also  the  smaller  one 
farther  up  the  wady,  date  back  to  tho?;e  dskya;  and  a:i  it  was  not  a 
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overflowing  in  a  very  rainy  season.  Stone  steps  lead  down  to  the 
water  from  the  corner*,  and  men.  women,  and  children  are  seen  con- 
stantly desct^ndint:  and  a^ceiidin^^,  with  tall  jar*  on  their  shoulders, 
or  lanrc  skin  bottles  upon  their  backs.  The  town  seems  now  to 
depend  upon  them,  thou^di  the  water  U  none  of  the  piire<t;  and 
ihero  ;irt^  foimtjin^  st  no  great  distance  uji  the  valley.  Aqueducts 
nciw  broken,  but  which  must  have  been  in  use  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  imply  that  Che  inhabitants  did  not  always  draw  their 
drinking-water,  at  least,  from  thc«c  open,  common,  and  :iomewhat 
filthy  reservoirs. 

Before  we  pass  on,  notice  how  sharply  defined  against  the  sky 
are  the  two  mmnrcts  of  el  H;tram,  and  how  much  of  the  tovm  is 
seen  to  advantage  from  this  pool. 

These  vineyards  of  Hebron  through  which  we  arc  now  ridmg 
are  certainly  llie  most  extensive  I  have  seen  in  the  country,  and 
no  one  can  fail  of  bcirg  rcmirdcd  by  them  of  that  extraordinary 
"branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes"  which  the  spies  carried  "be- 
tween two  upon  a  staff:"  for  the  valley  of  Hebron  is  the  supposed 
place  from  whence  they  bore  this  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  Pro- 
miffed  Land.' 

1  have  been  here  in  the  season  of  grapcf,  and.  though  the  dus- 
ters are  larger  than  in  most  other  localities,  and  very  long,  yet  1 
have  never  >ecu  ^iny  mj  he;ivy  as  to  require  tu  be  bofnc  bclweeu 
two  upon  a  staff;  still  the  tradition  locating  '*the  brook  of  Bshcol" 
in  this  valley  Is  very  ancient.  In  regard  to  the  vineyards  of  He- 
bron, all  tmvellerH  speak  with  admiration  of  them,  and  jvistly;  for 
they  aa-  extensive,  well  kept,  and  very  productive.  They  cover 
the  valley  and  the  sloping  hill-sidcs  for  a  long  distance  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  the  town,  and  are  the  main  support  of  a  lar^e 
pcnion  of  the  population. 

The  appearance  of  these  vineyards  is  quite  peculiar  and  very 
i^tnking:  a  veritable  wildemeT^'i  of  hilK  rockft,  rough  garden-walls 
bushes,  small  trt'cs.  and  .in  infinite  aumber  of  crooked  tttick^  inclined 
in  every  possible  attitude  except  llic  perpendicular, 

Thcftc  la.*(t  will  look  very^  different  when  their  deformities  arc 
clothed.  ID  autumn,  with  green  vines  from  which  hang  countless 
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prevented  from  growing  large  and  lang.  and  kept  m>  pruned  as  to 
need  liulc  or  no  snpjiort ;  otliers  arc  allowed  to  tun  ad  libitum 
xipon  ihv  ground,  as  on  the  pretty  plain  of  Ijon,  tn  Northern  Pales- 
tine, and  elsewhere.  Vine^  are  often  trained  upon  trees;  and  their 
long  dmiiptng  c]u4ter«  of  many  eclorK*— whit«,  yellow,  pink%  ptiq>l«\ 
and  bUcU — arc  truly  beautiful. 

When  i  firs-t  eamc  to  this  land,  and  for  many  ycara  after.  Rrapes 
were  very  abundant  and  nuqinningly  ehcap.  I  could  get  a  donkey- 
load  for  a  dollar;  but  tbc  grape-blight  came, and  caused  many  peo- 
ple to  cut  down  ilieir  vineyards,  and  of  course  the  fruit  became  less 
abundant  and  much  dearer.  Wc  shall  find  the  best  vaneiicK  of 
grajK's  at  Damascus  and  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Leb;mnn,  and  bet- 
ter than  those  1  have  never  lasted,  either  in  the  Old  World  or  the 
New, 

As  the  Moslems  do  not  make  wine,  how  do  they  di^osc  of  the 
l^rapes  which  *4iKh  vast  vineyards  must  produce? 

Those  not  sold  in  the  market  are  dried  into  mJsins,  or  the  juice 
is  expressed  and  boiled  down  into  dibs,  a  sirup  of  grapes  resem- 
bling mobsse* — an  article  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  aa  is 
iiuppi>?;cd,  under  the  kindred  name  of  debai^h,  but  which  in  j^me 
places  i»  trAnslatcd  honcy.and  in  others  manna,  It  is  not  a  bever- 
age at  all^  but  formfi  a  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  present 
iiibabitaiits  of  Hebnin.  and  tliruughout  the  land  from  Dan  to  Dccr- 
sheba,  and  farther  still- 

Thc&c  houseri  and  rude  towers  in  the  vineyards  arc  for  the  vine, 
dressers.  1  suppose? 

The  bouses  aR-  for  the  families  of  the  owners:  and  should  you 
come  this  way  in  September  or  October,  you  will  find  the  city  par- 
tially deserted,  and  Ihcne  t;:irdenr<  crowded  with  grape-ijatherer*  of 
evcr>'  age  and  sex.  Nearly  the  whole  population  then  live  abroad, 
each  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Most  of  them  sleep  beneath 
lh<^«^  vine-rovered  arbon;,  and  the  hou«ei«  arc  for  the  *affsWc^eping 
of  their  utcn&ils  and  the  r^isin^  while  they  are  out  galhering  grape*. 

Those  towers  stationed  around  on  commandiirg  points  arc  for 
the  watchmen,  and  they  are  silrcody  there,  keepiag  a  keen  eye  upon 
the  entire  range  of  vineyards.  One  of  them  is  coming  towards  us 
from  his  tower,  to  sec  who  we  are,  and  what  may  be  our  business 
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out  here  amongst  thc^  gardens.  Wc  will  take  him  as  our  guide 
to  ihc  oak;  for.  although  it  is  in  lull  vic«%  there  arc  many  lums 
yet  to  be  mack  in  our  tortuous  path  before  wc  can  reach  it.  These 
Hatchmen  arc  very  celebrated  characters  in  the  Bible,  and  figure 
largely  both  in  prose  and  poelo*'  Isaiah  has  a  beautiful  relerence 
to  them  in  tlie  fifly-sccond  chapter  of  Im  pmi^ccics:  "Thy  watch- 
men Ojrtll  lift  lip  the  voice;  with  the  voice  tngrther  ^all  they  sing: 
for  they  shall  sec  cj-e  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again 
Zion/"* 

Do  you  believe  thai  the  watchmen  here  mentioned  vrcrc  set 
wet  the  fidds  and  vineyards?  I  bad  supposed  that  the  prophet 
refers  in  that  pa&sagc  to  the  military  sentinels  in  time  of  danger. 

l>o^b!less  ihc  rcfcirncc  is  in  many  places  to  sentinels  stationed 
upon  lofty  mountains  or  upon  the  forlihcations  of  the  city.  Thus, 
in  the  sixty-second  chapter  and  sixth  verse,  "  I  have  set  \vatchmcn 
upon  thy  wall^*,  O  Jerusalem,  which  sliail  never  hold  their  peace 
day  nor  nisHl ;"  and  again,  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  fifty-second 
chapter — *'  flow  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pubtiNheth  peace:  that  bringcth 
good  tidings  of  good:  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  nHgnethT' 
If  >'ou  conceive  of  Zion  as  a  city  defended  by  w;ills  and  towers 
amd  guanled  by  soldienc,  the  illustration  is  natural  and  striking, 
particularly  in  time  of  n'ar.  Then,  as  I  myself  have  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem, these  watchmen  arc  multiplied,  and  so  stationed  th^t  every 
yard  of  the  wall  falls  under  their  surveillance-,  and  thus  they  Ijte< 
rally  sec  eye  to  c>'c.  They  never  remit  their  watchfulness  nor  do 
they  keep  silence,  especially  at  night.  When  danger  i*  appre- 
bended  the>'  are  obliged  to  call  to  one  another  and  to  respond 
every  few  minuter.  The  guard  on  the  lookout  at  the  Tower  of 
David,  for  instance,  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long  call,  the  one  next 
south  of  him  takes  up  the  note  and  repeats  it,  and  thus  it  runs 
quite  around  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  At  Sidon  the  custom-houi^c 
guards  stationed  around  the  city  were  formerly  required  to  keep 
one  another  awake  and  alert  in  the  same  way.  particularly  when 
there  was  danger  of  smuggling. 

There  are,  however,  other  scenes  in   Ms  eountry,  in   regions 
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abounding  in  vines  and  vineyards,  which  appear  to  mc  to  corre- 
spond better  vfith  the  drapery  of  the  pa^-ago  from  Isuiah,  <*spc- 
cially  those  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  fifty^ccond  chaplcn  Zion, 
or  the  Giitrch  of  God,  is  frequently  described  under  the  similitude 
of  a  garden  or  vineyard.  Her  u^atchmen  are  not  on  walK  but 
stand  upon  (he  mountains,  and  the  *icenc  \%  rural,  not  mural.  It 
breathes  of  the  cr>iintry,  not  of  the  city.  To  unclcr:>t:ind  this  joy- 
ouit  £ong  of  the  prophet,  one  needft  to  gc)  forth  to  the  fidd«  ^t  the 
time  o\  the  vintage.  The  vineyard*  arc  gcneraUy  planted  on  the 
siiJcs  of  mountains  often  climbing,  by  successive  terraces,  <u»  they 
do  here,  tjuite  to  the  summit.  Being  far  from  the  viUage>  Hi^d 
without  fence  or  hedge.  the>-  must  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the 
stoutest  and  boldest  young  men  are  selected  for  watchmen.  Thcac 
lake  their  stations  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  which  they 
have  to  guard,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  eye  of  one  surveys  the 
entire  scries  of  vineyards  up  to  the  point  where  the  e>'e  of  the  other 
reaches  Thus  eye  meclni  eye,  and  every  pait  1*  brought  untJer  con- 
stant surveillance.  '*They  shall  lift  up  the  voice."  This  is  very 
natural  and  effective.  When  an  animal  or  thief  appears,  or  ,iny 
other  cau»e  of  alarm  occurs,  the  watchman  uho  ob«erve!<  it  lifts  up 
a  prolonged  cry  at  the  very  top  of  hiii  voice,  and  ie  immediately 
responded  to  by  his  fellows  at  the  other  stations;  nnd  the  attention 
of  all  being  aroused,  it  »  his  duty  whose  part  is  threatened  with 
injury  tu  citterid  to  the  c;t»e  ul  once.  Thu:s  it  will  be  with  Zton  in 
the  happy  days  foreshadowed  by  this  prophecy.  The  watchmen 
being  sufficient  in  number,  rightly  located,  all  intent  upoa  thcJr 
work  of  watching,  and  ready  to  afford  cacli  other  information  o( 
danger  and  assistance  in  repelling  it — then  will  Zion  dwell  safely. 
Wilt!  beasts  may  threaten  to  break  in  and  devour,  and  robbers  may 
prowl  about,  but  the  system  of  defence  will  be  perfect^  and  the 
watchmen  ^'  scorn  surprise/' 

Thi*  explanation  coincided  best  with  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fifly-secnnd  rh;iptr'r:  "How  ho;iutifijf  upon  the  mountaMi^  .ire  th** 
feet  of  him  that  bnnKeth  good  lidingt^,  that  pviblisheth  peace.*" 
TUe4«  watchmen,  standing  upon  the  ver>'  pinnacle  of  the  mountain, 
have  a  striking  appcnranec,  particul.irly  when  seen  (rora  below  their 
stand-puiin.  af.ir  ofT,  at  a  great  elevation,  in  their  picturcaquc  cos- 
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tumc,  ihctr  outline  sharply  dmwn  u|>on  the  clear  blue  sky  beyond: 
thc>'  seem  in  fanc>*'s  eye  like  aerial  beings  hovering  in  mid  heaven 
over  their  peaceful  cliarge.  The  feet  .arc  mentioned,  perlup$.  be- 
cause they  are  seen  standing,  as  if  alert  and  prompt  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  ofHec.  They  do.  in  fact,  stand,  not  sit  or  lounge: 
Stnd  the  <tme  idea  i*  impltt^d  in  the  fifth  versL*  at  the  *ixty-firftt 
ehapter  of  Uaiiih  :  '*  Strangers  shall  ^tand  .ind  feed  your  Aoclc«." 
Good  shepherds  do  not  sit  down  in  carclcsfi  neglect  of  their  charge. 
and  1  have  often  teen  reminded  of  thi»  promise  to  Israel  when 
looking  at  the  ^hephenl  >taiidtiig  out  in  bold  relief  u|><>n  some  tovk'- 
ering  clifl,  from  which  he  eould  see  c\Try  member  of  his  flock. 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  one  tKivr  sees  all  the  circum- 
»tance<^  to  which  we  luvc  alluded  combirwxl  in  the  same  ftcenc,  and 
^the  be^t  illustration  is  found  in  e1e\'ated  and  retired  parts  of  Leb- 
ion,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  When  passing 
through  vineyards  thus  situated  and  thus  guarded  on  that  goodly 
mountain.  I  have  been  suddenly  startled  by  a  long.  loud  note  of 
earning*  swelling  up  the  steep  clilTs  of  the  mountains,  and  responded 
to  b>"  others  befnre  and  behind*  *'  ringing  together  "  in  concert,  and 
uaking  the  cchocii  that  sleep  in  thcwadtcs  and  amongst  the  ragged 
rocks:  then  one  of  the  u'atchmen,  leaving  hi«  lofty  station,  would 
descend  to  meet  mc  with  hand.i  ],idcn  with  the  best  clusters  for  my 
acccpt4nce.  and  this.  too.  without  money  and  withotil  price.  Cour- 
teously accompanying  mc  to  the  end  of  the  vineyards,  he  would 
then*  dismiss  me  with  a  graceful  bow.  and  the  prayer  of  peace  on 
hiit  lips.  If,  however  one  attempts  to  take  without  permission, 
these  watchmen  are  recgtiired  to  re^st  even  unto  death,  and  in  the 
execution  of  their  office  lbc>"  arc  extremely  bold  and  resolute,  I 
h,ive  kno^-n  many  serious  and  some  fatal  rencounters  of  this  kind. 

Here  wc  arc  at  the  famous  Oak  of  Abraham,  and  a  moment's 
inspection  will  show  to  one  acquainted  with  such  matters  that  it 
ean  have  no  connection  with  that  patri,irch,  or.  indeed,  with  any 
one  Hwr  who  liv*-*!  more  than  a  thousand  year*  ago.  Wc  have  oalc< 
in  Lebanon  larger  than  this,  and  cvcf>"  way  more  linking  and  ma- 
jestic. It  is  a  fine  old  sindiinch— c\*ergrcen  oak — however,  tw«nty- 
aix  feet  in  girth  at  the  ground,  and  its  thick  branches  extend  over 
an  area  nii»cty- three  feet    in  diameter.      Some  six   feet   from    the 
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ground  th«  tree  (orkn  into  three  great  arms  which  aj^tn  divide  as 
they  asccad  into  innumerable  bninches.  The  looiLion  is  b^atitifut, 
near  the  hc.id  of  VVady  Scbta,  and  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
the  city.  The  yromid  honeath  it  in  covered  with  jjraM,  preen  and 
clean,  and  many  a  picric  is  achieved  by  the  Jiiws  of  Hebron  upon 
the  soft  sward  that  is  allowed  to  grow  beneath  this  noble  oak  of 
their  fnthcr  Abraham. 
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Many  yean  ago  a  large  branch  of  thi;t  old  ercc  wa^  broken  off 
by  the  wind.  The  wood,  carried  to  Jerusalem,  was  manufacture^ 
into  beads,  crosses,  rulers,  papci^cuticrs,  book-covers,  and  other 
fancy  articles,  which  were  eagerly  purchaHcd  by  pilgrims  nnd  tra- 
vellers.   No  such  branch  has  fallen  sncc,  yet  the  supply  of  curi- 
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ositics  has  ever  been  equal  to  the  demand;  and  you  can  now  ob- 
tain -iny  nttmber  of  these  mementoes,  with  the  neccssar>'  label  to 
certify  ihat  the  wood  o{  which  they  arc  made  has  been  taken  from 
thift  venerable  oak. 

Other  wood,  even  more  sacred,  is  said  to  have  been  endoi^-cd 
with  a  similar  power  of  miraculous  reproduction  to  misly  the 
desire  of  the  credulous  for  «ueh  preciou-i  relics. 

True  enough :  and  we  may  well  pity  the  foible*  or  the  foUtei  of 
iho^  who  attach  any  value  to  such  trifles;  and  )^t,  when  we  reach 
Jerusalem,  you  will  l>c  found  amoogu  the  purchasers  of  atiiclcs 
made.  prob>Jibly»  from  thL^t  oak-tree  and  from  the  oJivc  wood  of 
Mount  Olivet.  The  mild  deception  will  be  excuMrd.  condoned  by 
the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the  pleasure  of  having  pretty  reminders 
of  your  vwil  to  the  Holy  Cily  and  the  Holy  Land. 

In  retuminf;  to  our  camp  we  can  extend  the  ride  for  an  hour 
through  the  nonhcm  part  of  the  vineyards,  and  thereby  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  varie*!  pruduciioa<  of  thi:^  fertile  vale 
of  Mamrc.  Besides  grapes,  the  most  important  fruits  of  Hebron 
arc  figs  and  oUves;  but  apples,  pcar&,  pluRB,  apricots,  quinceii,  and 
pom^iranate!!  aljto  fTounsh  when  property  cultivated. 

Pom<rgranaCe-^  1  remember,  wrrc  among*it  the  fruitu  which  the 
^pics  carried  back  with  them  from  this  vcfy  valley:  and  hence  it 
is  fair  to  infer  tliat  they  munt  have  abi>unded  here  at  that  early 
period-' 

As  they  do  stUI ;  and  some  of  the  bushes  we  have  passed  during 
our  ride  might  even  be  called  trees  by  way  of  courtesy,  but  in  real- 
ity these  lai^e  and  delicious  "grained  apples"  grow  on  a  stout 
thorny  bush.  'I'hcrc  are  several  \^ariecics,  both  sweet  and  sour,  in 
thi5  countr)'.  In  JcbVa,  and  elsewhere  on  I.cb.inon.  there  is  a 
kind  perfectly  black  on  the  outride.  The  general  color,  however, 
is  a  dull  russet-green,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  some  even  have  a 
blush  of  red  spread  over  a  part  of  their  surface,  Tlie  outride  rind 
IS  thin  but  tough,  and  the  bitter  juice  of  it  stains  everything  tt 
touches  with  an  undefined  but  indelible  blue*  and  hence  it  ts  Large- 
ly used  b>'  the  native  dyers  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  average  nzc  is 
about  that  of  the  orange,  but  ftome  of  those  from  Jaffa  and  Sidon 
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Are  Twice  a*i  large-  Within,  the  gr:iins  vtrc  arranged  in  longitudinal 
compartments  a:^  compactly  as  corn  on  the  cob,  and  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  pale  red  com,  except  that  they  arc  nearly  trans- 
parent and  very  bei*utifui.  There  are  several  varieties  of  pome* 
graratcs — some  sweet,  others  dwidcdly  acid,  and  a  dish  filled  with 
the  (grains  ,shellcd  out  of  either  or  both  i^  a  vcr>'  handsome  orna- 
mernt  on  thr  tabic,  Tlur  fruit  '%< 
A^  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye-  They  ripen 
about  the  mitJdtc  of  October, 
and,  suspended  in  the  storc-nioni 
or  kitchen,  arc  kept  in  good  con- 
dition,  though  partially  dried, 
through  the  winter. 

The  flower  of  the  pomcgran^ 
ate  is  bell  or  tulip  sh^iped,  and 
is  of  a  beautiful  oranpc-rcd, 
dcepci^inc  into  crimson  on  some 
bushes.  There  is  a  variety  of 
which  the  flower  in  very  large 
and  double:  but  tbU  bears  no 
fruit,  und  i%  cultivated  merely 
for  its  brilliant  blossoms,  which 
arc  pui  forth  profu&ely  during 
ihc  whole  summer. 

This  fruit  was  greatly  C5* 
teemed  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of 

the  excellencies  of  the  Promised  Land.'  By  divine  command,  he 
was  to  make  pomegranates  on  the  hem  of  the  ephod,  "a  golden 
bell  [the  blossom]  and  a  pomegranate"  alternately  round  ;Lbout 
the  hem  of  the  robe :'  and  they  were  reproduced  in  the  Temple 
upon  the  net-work  that  covered  the  chapiters  on  thtr  top  of  *'Jachin 
and  Boaa;/'  those  noble  pillars  of  brass^two  hundred  pomegran- 
ateSt  in  rows,  round  about.'  Solomon,  of  course,  adomt  hiic  Song 
of  Soiig3  with  allusions  to  this  beautiful  and  pleasart  fruit:  and, 

>  DcuL  vtil.  $,  <  lliod  XXiiLL  ^  *  t  Kio^  vU.  1 5-jt. 
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while  admiring  Jt.wc  may  follow  him  through  hh  aniens  and  vine- 
yards, and  enter  more  readily  into  the  gorgeous  ch;imbcr  of  imagery 
where  that  poetic  monarch  ildighted  to  dwell,  and  drink  of  spiced 
wine  of  the  juice  of  hi*  pnm*?granatc.' 

There  is  now  no  such  thing  as  pomegranate  wine  made  tn  the 
eountry;  but  the  juice  of  the  sour  variety  19  used,  in  the  absence 
of  lemon,  for  much  the  same  purpo^c^  both  in  cooking;  and  in  the 
making  of  a  gniteful  beverage  as  a  substitute  for  lemonade. 

The  pomegranate-tree  is  mentioned  in  Joel  i.  12  amung^t  the 
more  valuable  fruit-trees  of  the  land,  the  failure  of  which  had 
caused  joy  to  wither  away  from  the  sons  of  men.  And  when  Mag- 
gai  was  commissioned  to  promise  special  divine  blessings  upon 
Israel,  the  pomegranate  is  enumerated  with  the  fni it-bearing  trees 
of  the  countr)-  whose  productiveness  wa*  to  be  restored,  in  view 
of  the  diligence  of  the  people  in  rebuilding  the  temple,* 


April  ttiU  Evcninc- 
Our  ride  through  the  vineyard*  and  orchards  of  Hebron  has 
given  me  a  far  higher  a]>prectation  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
this  oldest  of  cities;  and  the  outlook  which  wc  had,  on  the  \vay 
back  from  the  mountain  north  of  Hebron,  over  the  vast  regions  to 
the  cai^t  and  jiouth,  where  David  spent  mo.st  of  hiH  exile  life,  made 
me  long  to  extend  our  pilgrimage  in  that  direction,  and  thence  co 
the  so;ithem  !*orc  of  the  Dead  Sca^  and  around  to  Bcer^shcba- 

Hut  once  in  that  wild  and  romantic  territory,  it  would  have  been 
diflicult  to  fix  a  limit  to  our  wanderings.  That  entire  section  of 
the  countr)"  abounds  in  Biblical  sites  beyond  almost  any  other. 
They  are  now  mostly  deserted,  it  i*i  true;  siill,  they  bear  names 
either  the  s.imc  or  *o  like  ihem  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  iden- 
tity with  those  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty* 
first  chapters  of  Joshua.  The  li<it  i^  long  and  suggestive.  There  i^ 
Ziph.  and  Hachilah.  and  Juttah.  and  Anab,  and  Socoh.  and  E«lite- 
moa,  and  Ormel,  and  Maon,  and  Anim,  and  Jattir,  ;ind  Ara<t,  nnd 
Bccr-sheba,  and  many  others  ^vhich  modern  research  is  identifying 
%vith  Biblical  sttes  in  rapid  succession. 

TcU  'Arid,  no  doubt,  perpetuates  the  name  of  that  ancient  ctty 
>  Soogiv.tjs  Ti,  iii  nlm  via  x  '  Hi^ti.i7-i9L 
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whose  king  made  war  ag;iin$t  land  while  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
iMr«s  of  Kftde*h,  "and  took  some  o(  thcin  prisoners,"  This  so  en- 
n^cd  the  people  that  Ihcy  pronounced  against  his  cities  the  doom 
or  vow  of  cxlcrmiHAtion;  And  b.ivin^  c^ptuKd  and  destroyed  Ze- 
phath,  thc'y  rh;mgr(l  \H  name  ta  Horm^h — »"  utter  d<!«triictinn"— as 
appe^irs  from  Numbers  xxL  1-3.  compared  with  the  sixteenth  and 
Bcvcntccnth  verse*  of  the  first  chapter  of  Judgetk  Hormah  ^^a**  at 
first  given  to  Judah.  but  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Simcon- 
itcs/  It  wa&  several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt*  and  was  certainly 
inhabited  by  Hebrews  ai  the  time  of  David,  for  he  sent  presents 
"urto  the  eidcrn  which  were  in  Hormah,"  after  the  death  of  Saul.' 

A  few  miles  north  of  Tell  "Arad  arcLarmei  and  Maon,  close  to- 
gether, and  in  the  same  neighborhood  is  Ziph — which  three  places 
arc  now  called  Kurnuil,  Ma'tn,  and  ZSf— and  Kcilah,  hill  and  clifT 
and  valley,  all  three,  but  without  the  wood  in  which  David  with  his 
Ax  hundred  men  were  concealed  when  King  Saul  sought  his  life 
every  day  in  iJie  wilderness  of  Ziph.'  In  fact,  the  whole  rei^ioii  has 
been  forever  immortalized  by  the  daring  exploits  and  marvellous 
escape*  of  David,  which  read  like  an  antique  romance  rather  than 
sacred  hiKtor)-. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  David,  when  king,  remembered 
the  ungrateful  Kcilile^.  He  had  aaved  Kcilah  from  the  rhili^tines, 
aitd  yet  it»  tiiliabiuiit^t  were  ready  lo  deliver  him  iiitu  ihi:  liaiids 
of  Saul.' 

Though  David  was  magnanimous  beyond  example  in  that  age, 
still  the  temptation  to  visit  their  ingnitittidc  and  treachery  with 
wcIUmcnted  severity  must  have  been  strong.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Ziphitcs  was  still  worse.  They  did  not  wait  for  Saul  to  seek 
David,  but  went  up  to  him  "  to  Gibeah,  tf^iying,  Doth  not  David 
hide  himself  with  us  in  strongholds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill  of 
Hachitah,  which  i»  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon?  Now  therefore,  O 
king,  come  down  according  to  all  Ehe  de<ure  of  thy  ^oul  to  come 
down;  and  our  p;irt  shrill  be  to  deliver  him  into  the  king's  hand. 
And  Saul  said.  Blessed  be  yc  of  the  Lord  ;  for  yc  have  compassion 
on  mc."*    And  their  infamous  treachery  was  nearly  succemful,  for 

t  Jo»h.  XV.  JO ;  I  Climu  Iv-  3a  *  I  Sftiik  XXI.  30. 
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Saul  hastened  to  Ziph  with  his  anny,  and  D.ivtd  Aitd  his  men  were 
in  t^c  utmost  peril,  a^;  yon  will  find  if  yoti  read  th<*  dt^lail*  in  ihe 
bttcr  p:irt  of  the  tuonty-third  chapter  of  i  Samuel. 

Well  might  David  call  (he  n^imc  of  the  rock  in  the  Atlderne^ft 
of  M.ion.  from  whence  SauI  waa  T^iiminoncd  from  purMiing  after  him 
by  the  new^  that  the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  land.  Scla-ham- 
mahlckoth,  the  rock  of  escape^.* 

The  whole  of  ihc  twenty-fifth  ch;ipter  of  i  SamtucI  is  taken  up 
with  the  account  of  David's  connection  with  Maon  and  Camicl. 
which  threatened  at  the  lirst  to  be  bloody  and  tragical,  but  ended 
happily.     Thir*  jwrt  of  his  career  reads  h'ke  an  Oriental  romance. 

Nabal,  a  wealthy  man  of  Maon,  "  had  three  thousand  sheep,  and 
a  thoui^and  i^oats:  and  he  was  shearing  his  sheep  in  Carmcl"  Such 
occjL»ions  beini:  provcrbiaUy  given  to  open-hearted  ho^piuhty,  Da- 
vid, who  had  |)rotecled  Nabnl's  shepherds  and  flock*  in  the  wilder- 
ncsfi,  sent  ten  of  his  yonng  men  to  salute  N'abal.  and  say  to  him* 
"Peace  be  both  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  hou«e,  and  peace 
be  unto  .ill  that  thou  hast.  And  now  I  have  he<trd  that  thou  haf^t 
shearers;  now  thy  ^icphcrds  which  were  with  us,  wc  hurt  them 
not,  neither  wais  there  aught  missing  unto  them,  all  the  while  they 
were  In  Carmcl.  Ask  thy  youfig  men.  and  they  will  shew  tliee- 
Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favor  in  thine  cye^ :  for  wc  come- 
in  a  good  day :  give.  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  comcih  to  thine  hand 
unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David.  And  when  David'ii  young 
men  came,  tliey  spake  to  Naba!  according  to  all  those  words  in  the 
name  of  David,  and  ceased/' 

Every  part  of  this  courleous  address  is  in  admirable  keeping 
with  Oriental  etiquette,  and  perfect  in  all  its  detail  in  this  very- 
region  at  the  present  day.  Rul  '*  Nabal  answered  David's  servants, 
and  said,  Who  is  David?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jes^?  there  be 
many  sservants  nowadays  that  break  away  every  man  from  hist  mas- 
ter. Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that 
1  have  killed  for  my  shearers  and  give  it  unto  men,  whom  I  know 
not  whence  the>'  be? 

"So  David's  yonng  men  turned  their  way.  and  went  again>  and 
came  and  told  him  all  those  sayings. 

^  I  Sam.  nni.  }5-s5. 


DAVID^ADIGAIU— naual.  38g 

'And  David  iaid  unto  his  men.  Gird  yc  on  cvcr>'  man  hia  snord. 
And  they  girdL-d  on  every  man  hii<  sword;  and  David  aln^  girded 
on  his  sword:  and  Ihi-re  went  up  .iftcr  D;ivid  about  fotJr  hunda-d 
mcD;  and  two  hundred  abode  by  the  stuff" 

But  divine  Providence  interposed  to  prevent  David  from  sdied- 
ding  innocent  blood.  One  of  the  youn^  men  of  NabaVn  household 
told  Abigail,  the  wife  of  N.ibal,  saying,  "  Behold,  David  sent  me^ 
sengers  out  uf  i\x\:  wilderness  to  haluie  our  master;  and  he  railed 
on  them.  Hut  the  men  were  very  good  unio  uii,  and  wc  were  not 
hurt,  neither  missed  we  anylhing.  as  long  as  wc  were  conversant 
with  them,  when  wc  were  in  the  fields.  They  were  a  wall  unto  ua 
both  by  night  and  day.  all  the  while  wc  were  with  them  keeping 
the  sheep.  Now  thcnrfore  know  and  consider  what  thoa  wilt  do: 
for  evil  is  determined  against  our  master,  and  against  all  his  house- 
hold: (or  he  h  such  a  son  of  Hclial,  that  a  man  cannot  speak  to 
him. 

'T^cn  Abigail  made  haste,  and  took  two  hundred  loaves,  and 
two  [akini  bottle*  of  wiftt\  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed,  and  five 
in«a»urcvi  of  pftrchcd  corn,  and  a  hundred  clu:iters  of  raisins,  and 
two  hundred  cakes  of  figs,  and  laid  them  on  asACS*  And  she  said 
unto  her  bcrvdnt^  Go  un  before  me  -,  behold,  I  come  aficr  you.  Dut 
!ihe  tofd  not  lier  husb^tnd  Xahal.  And  it  wxs  »o,u»  she  rode  on 
the  ass,  that  she  came  down  by  the  covert  of  the  hill,  and,  behold, 
David  and  his  men  came  down  against  her;  and  she  met  them. 
And  when  Abig;iil  saw  David,  she  hasted,  and  lighted  off  the  ass, 
and  fell  before  David  on  her  f^Lcc.  mid  bowed  herself  to  the  ground, 
and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  Upon  me.  my  Icrd,  upon  me  let  this 
iniquity  be:  and  let  thirie  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine 
audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine  handmnid/*  And  then  foK 
lows  that  inimitable  plea  of  Abigail,  until  David  was  more  th;in 
pacified.  He  "received  of  her  hand  that  which  she  had  bmught 
him.  and  said  onto  her.  Go  up  in  peace  to  thine  house ;  sec,  1  have 
hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  accepted  thy  person. 

"And  Abigail  came  to  Nat>al ;  and»  behold,  he  held  a  fca-tt  in 
hb  huuMT,  like  the  fedst  of  u  king ;  and  N.iUd*:^  lieatt  was  merry 
within  him,  for  he  was  very  drunken  :  xvhcrcforc  she  told  him 
nothing,  less  or  more,  until  the  morning  light.     And  tt  came  to 
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pa.Hs  about  ten  dap  after,  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he  died. 
And  pM'id  t^^ni  and  conimuned  wilh  Abigail,  to  take  her  to  him 
to  wife/' 

The  whole  conduct  and  appeal  of  Abigail  show  her  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  extraordinary  prudence  and  clecimn.  Her  entire 
addrc^^  wa.<;  adminhly  adapted  to  pacify  David's  indignation,  and 
nothin]^  could  have  j;ratified  him  more  than  ihe  trite  allusion  to  the 
mo«t  brilhint  (Exploit  of  his  life:  *'The  xouU  of  thine  enemies,  them 
shall  he  sting  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling."  The  reference 
to  the  ^lin^  could  only  recall  to  the  mind  of  David  hi^  victorious 
conflict  with  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  champion  of  the  Fhili,4tinc&  Abi* 
gall  "  WB5  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
tenance;'' and  we  are  rather  disappointed  to  6nd  her  name  drop 
away  from  subsequent  hiMor}',  with  merely  the  incidental  mention 
of  her  son  Daniel  in  the  chronologLCal  list  of  David's  many  chil- 
dren.* In  2  Samuel  iii.  3  the  name  of  Abigail's  first  son  is  Chilcab, 
which  $u^e«ts  the  possibility  that  she  may  have  had  more  than 
one  son. 

It  h  pleasant  to  know  that  Abigail's  original  home  was  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-watered  valley,  A  place  so  rich  in  interesting 
Biblical  incident  mentis  a  fuller  dci^cription  than  you  have  given  of 
other  sites  in  that  region. 

Tile  remains  of  Canncl.  now  called  Kurmul,  are  extensive,  and 
widely  di»per>ed  on  butlt  sidct  of  the  uady,  tl>e  head  of  which 
fonns  a  senikircular  amphitheatre  shut  in  by  rocks.  From  thence 
the  wady  extends  towards  the  south-casi.  and  then  trends  round 
to  the  north-east.  The  surrounding  country  is  broken  and  l^arrcn, 
with  numerous  deep  defies  and  impracticable  gorge:<;.  which  descend 
precipitously  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bottom  of  the  amphitheatre 
is  a  beautiful  grass-ploi,  with  an  artificial  reservoir  in  the  middle, 
over  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  about  seventy-five  feet 
broad.  The  water  corner  from  a  spring  in  the  rocks  to  the  north* 
west,  and  is  conducted  to  the  reservoir  from  an  excavated  chamber 
by  an  underground  channel. 

Thif  reservoir  may  be  of  any  age — \s  certainty  ancient — and  tt  is 
quite  possible  that  Nabal  selected  this  place  for  his  sheep-shearing ; 
'  t  Sun.  uv.  J  ;  t  Cbron.  ill<  1. 
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for  even  in  autumn  it  is  full  of  water,  and  surrounded  ai  all  limes 
by  tirrds  of  sheep,  gOcit:f,  cows,  and  c^mch:  and  the  fact  lli^t  he 
had  three  thousand  sheep  and  one  thousand  goata  has  nothing  cx- 
triv^(;ant  or  incredible  about  it.  Lieutenant  Conder  states  thit 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Votta — the  Jiittah  of  the  Old  Te^la- 
meni — the  inhabitants  boa]at  of  po4*e*?4ing  ^venteen  thousand  ^heep 
,ali>ne,  bcntdefl  g02t:^  cowtt,  came^L-i,  m^cs,  and  good  horseii.  Mabal'is 
posscsAion^,  therefore,  only  corroborate  the  Biblical  Matcmcnt  that 
"  the  man  was  very  great," 

At  the  Tuin^  there  are  indications  and  tntces  of  wlne-prcsses, 
which  lead  to  the  bcHei  that  the  culture*  of  the  grape  was  extensive 
in  that  region,  and  this  abo  conhnns  the  Biblical  story  in  regard  to 
Nabal's  feast  and  his  subsequent  drunkenness.  Tlie  main  ruins  arc 
on  the  Icfc'cl  ground  M'cst  of  the  amphitheatre;  and,  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son remarks,  ihey  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  and  broken 
walls  of  dwellings  and  other  edifices  scattered  in  every  direction, 
and  thrown  together  an  mournful  confusion  and  desolation. 


ry- 
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U,  trUHJ,  T»K  CAStUl  AT  KUKMUL,  CAHHIL 

The  mo»t  Tcmarkable  ruin  Is  el  Biirj,  the  castle,  standing  on  a 
swcl!  of  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  vill^c.     It  Js  quadrangular 
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in  form,  measuring  sixty-two  feet  by  (orty-lwo  ieei,  and  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  and  the  hcighi  is  about  thirty  (cct.  The  external 
wall  is  evidently  ancient,  and  ha^  on  the  northern  and  western  sides 
a  -sloping  biikark.likc  the  eiudel  in  Jcru«akni.  The  stones  are 
bevelled,  though  not  so  large  a5  those  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus: 
yet  the  architecttirc  m  of  the  same  kind,  1e.*ving  little  room  for 
doubt  that  it  IK  th<;  work-  of  Herod  or  of  the  Romans.  The  waIU 
arc  nearly  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  interior  was  formerly  divided  into 
a  lower  And  upper  Mor>',  but  the  upper  ardi  b  gone. 

About  a  quaitcr  uf  ;t  mile  >outh  of  the  eii-^tle  -ire  the  reinains 
of  a  church,  whose  foundations  arc  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
long  and  about  fifty  feet  broad.  This  ediJice  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  pans.  The  easternmost  of  these  —  the  proper 
church,  with  the  remains  of  column?;— was  sixty-nine  feet  in  length 
by  forty*six  (ect  broad ;  the  wastcrn  part,  cighty-scvcn  feet  long  by 
forty-eight  feet  broad.  These  remains,  together  with  those  other 
churches  around  KitrmuL  arc,  of  course,  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  valley,  with  a  noble  fountain,  a  blessing 
^40  r^ini  ;tnd  valuable  in  ihii^  dr>'  nnd  thirsty  bnil,  should  hi-  left  to 
a  few  tribes  of  lent-dwcUing  Arabs. 

To  the  south-caat  of  Carmel,  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the 
extraordinary'  ridge  tenninating  in  the  tremendous  roek-clifT  of  Ma< 
sad*,  now  called  by  the  Anibs  Scbbch,  The  Rc\\  Dr.  Wolcolt,  my 
former  associate  in  BcirOt.  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  identify 
and  describe  this  wonderful  mck-castlc;  and  the  most  accurate  pic- 
tures of  tt  that  f  have  »ci:u  were  dniwn  by  his  travelling-companion. 
Mr.Tipping,  and  appeared  in  Traill's  translation  of  Joscphus.  Their 
visit  wxH  made  in  the  winter  of  1^42,  and  since  then  nriny  travellers 
have  been  there.  Including  some  of  Lieutenant  I.ynch's  Exploring 
Expedition,  and  members  of  other  similar  expeditions.  Of  tho^ 
who  liave  attempted  to  deicnbe  this  ancient  and  renowned  rock- 
fortress  of  Masada,  no  one.  except,  perhaps,  M>  de  Saulcy,  has  been 
so  smitten  with  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  as  Joscphus.  Vou  can 
reud  his  account  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 'the  fiuvcnth  book  of  hi«; 
Wars.  He  thus  .speaks  of  the  approach  to  it  along  the  path  ''called 
the  Serpent,  as  resembling  that  animal  in  its  narrowness  and  its 
perpetual   windings,  for  it  i>  Ijroken    ofT  at    the    prominent   prcei- 
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picc»  of  the  rock,  and  returns  fnx|iiontly  into  itself,  and,  Icn^hcn- 
int:  again  hy  little  and  little,  hath  much  ado  to  proceed  forwards, 
and  he  that  would  walk  alonj*  it  must  finut  go  on  one  leg  and  then 
on  the  other:  and  there  is  also  nothing  but  destruction  in  c^c  your 
foot  itlip,  for  on  each  side  there  Ls  a  vastly  deep  chasm  and  preci- 
pice, fiufficicnt  to  quell  the  courage  of  everybody  by  ttie  terror  it 
infuses  into  the  mind." 

The  hiatorian  informs  us  that  Jonathan  the  high^pricnt  fir^t  of 
41II  built  A  fortTcns  011  thi?i  cUfT,  and  called  ii  Maaad^ ;  but  the  great 
wall  around  the  entire  summit,  seven  furlongs  In  length,  was  the 
work  of  llcrod,  who,  besides  the  fortiAcations.  and  an  immcn&c  cis- 
tern hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  full  supply  of  water,  erected  a  palace 
therewith  columm, and  porticoes^ and  batlis, and  suirptuous  apart* 
ments  and  laid  up  an  immense  store  of  arms  and  provisions,  and 
spent  v;isl  sums  in  preparing  it  to  be  a  last  retreat  for  himself  in 
case  of  need.  He,  however,  died  elsewhere,  and  had  no  occasion 
(or  »uch  a  stronghold;  but  not  long  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Tiftis,  a  h;md  nf  rohber<,  wttom  Jo-ipphu*  I'.ilU  Siccarii,  *^i?fd 
upon  it.  and  d.ircd  to  ect  at  defiance  the  conquerors  of  the  world  : 
and  upon  it^  hard  and  blackened  summit  was  enacted  the  very  last 
scene  in  the  tfvi);edy  of  larger:!  iinal  overthrow. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jcrursidem.  Flavius  Silva  at  Icn^^th  laid 
siege  to  Masada,  and  built  a  wall  to  hem  in  the  besieged,  which  cat; 
still  be  traced  quite  around  the  rock,  and  also  the  rcm;iins  of  the 
Roman  camp:  and  when  the  place  was  subdued  by  famine,  and  the 
defences  were  stormed,  the  people,  unable  to  escape,  and  maddened 
by  the  speech  of  Elcarar  their  chief,  "embraced  iheir  wives,  took 
their  children  in  their  aims,  and  gave  the  longest  parting  kisses," 
and  ivith  bitter  tears  plunged  their  dripping  daggers  to  their  hearts* 
and  hiid  them  al[  de^d  in  one  ghastly  funenl  pile,  They  then  chose 
ten  men  by  lot  to  slay  atl  the  re^t,  and  c\"ery  one  laid  him^olf  down 
by  hi«  wife  and  children,  and,  with  his  amu  around  therr  lifeless 
bodies  offered  lii,-^  neck  to  the  t^word  of  the  executioner.  This 
bloody  butchery  accomplished,  one  of  the  ten  killed  all  the  re*l,  and 
finally  li3mM:lf.  Thus  perished  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women, 
and  children— the  last  great  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  divine  rctdbu* 
tjon— and  only  two  women  and  five  children  survived  to  tell  the 
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tale.  Such  tragedies  src  far  more  than  mere  incidents  in  man's 
general  hislorj-.  They  arc  the  voice  of  Ihc  Almighty  One.  selling 
the  ^cal  of  truth  divine  to  a  thousand  adnionittons  and  prophetic 
warning:^  scattered  evcr>'where  through  his  Holy  Word,  and,  thus 
regarded,  there  is  no  stronger  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible  than  the  sever  books  of  the  Jewish  Wars  by  Josephus. 

Canon  Tristram,  who  visited  Ma^ada  in  1864.  describes  the  site 
of  the  «tronge«t  parT  nf  the  fortification  »«  a  flat  platform  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak,  isolated  by  tremendous  chasms  on  all  ^^dcs,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  widest  at  the  southcm  extremity.  The  total 
length  of  the  pUtfurm  i>  abtjut  >\\  hundred  pdCe^K  and  its  widtli 
from  east  to  west  about  two  hundred  puces.  The  entire  elevation 
abo^'e  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Canon  Tristram  found  to  be  twctu 
ty-two  hundreil  feet,  which  i^  much  higher  than  ihc  cstim.itc»  given 
by  other  travellers,  or  the  usual  computation,  which  gives  it  at  from 
twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  cliffs  cvcrhanging  the 
Dead  Sea  are  from  one  thousand  u>  fifteen  hundred  fee%  and  almost 
perpendicular;  and  yet.  as  is  well  known  to  nrsidents  in  this  coun- 
try, fo  clear  is  the  atmosphere,  and  so  extraordinary  its  power  of 
conveying  sc^und,  that  one  i«  able  to  carry  on  a  conven^tion  with 
those  helow. 

Besides  the  main  fort  i  Heat  ionic  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  there  were 
several  towers  erected  on  projecting  roclcn,  and  the  whole  of  the 
platform  wa»  enclosed  by  a  wall  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  affording  no  foothuld  on  the  uutside  of  it.  "  In  the  centre  of 
the  plateau  stands  an  isolated  building.  It  measures  eighteen  yards 
from  north  to  south,  and  sixteen  from  cast  to  west.  The  west 
porch  is  five  yards  square,  the  nave  ten  and  a  half  yards,  with  a 
semicircular  ap^i>L,and  ;i  circular  arched  light  at  each  end,  and  is  all 
very  neatly  plastered  with  fine  cement  and  flat  pebbles,  ard  frag- 
ments of  pottery  in  moitaic  patterns.  Did  we  not  know  that  Masa- 
da  had  no  history  after  it«  capture  by  Silva.  this  clupel  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  set  down  as  a  Crusading  ruin/' 

Towards  the  south  end  of  the  plateau  are  many  «hApdesH  ruin* 
that  probably  indicate  the  tite  of  Herod'ft  palace,  which  JoMrphus 
describes  in  hift  usual  style  of  exaggeration.  Beyond  this,  south- 
wArds,  the  platform  terminates  in  a  tremendous  chasm. 
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Tn  order  to  :<<;cvirc  a  supply  af  water  during  the  rainy  season, 
rumcroui  cisterns  were  constructed  in  various  places.  These  arc 
row  all  broken,  .ind  c»n  hold  no  water,  as  all  visitors  will  find,  to 
their  sonow  and  discomfort,  who  do  not  cnrry  thitlier  with  them  a 
supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  The  entire  locality  now  prc- 
?*cntw  a  *cen<^  of  indc^HcrShable  desolation,  and  all  who  vi^it  it  are 
imprcuicd  with  the  mi^urnful  though  n);^nificunl  uutlcxik  over  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  picturesque,  wild,  and  worn  mountains  of  Moab 
And  £dom  beyond. 

Was  it  not  somcwhtre  along  the  soulh-wcxiem  shore  of  the 
I>cad  Sea,  and  not  f^r  from  Masada,  that  travellers  and  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  sought  for  the  pillar  of  salt  into 
vhich  Lot's  wife  was  transformed  ? 

A  few  miles  snuth  of  Masada  is  Jcbel  Usdum  — mountain  of 
Sodom — or  Kh.i-Num  U^itium.  a  word  ?tignifyintj  "cariila^e  of  the 
nose;"  a  ridge  very  uneven  and  ru^Rcd, var\"iag  from  one  hundred 
to  one  huitdred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  the  main  body  bcin^^  a  solid 
mass  of  rock-salt.  Canr>n  Trislram  walked  three  miles  along  \tj^ 
eastern  face,  but  could  find  nn  praclic-ibh?  plac^  to  ascend  to  the 
top:  and  long  before  him  Dr.  Robinson  traversed  the  whole  length 
of  the  ndgt^,  A  dir^tance  of  five  mili^^  witli  no  better  fiuccess,  the 
very  stones  beneath  his  feet  being  wholly  of  salt,  the;  debris  of  lar^c 
lumps  and  masses  biokcn  ofT  from  above.  It  is  of  a  j^rceni»1i  color, 
resembling  that  of  a  nhallow  sea:  and  poriiors  of  the  sale  clilT  are 
constantly  splitting  off,  leaving  perpendicular  faces ;  and  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  dcSbris  at  ihc  base  is  too  loose  lo  pcnnit  of  any 
climbing.  There  is  no  reguhir  plate.iii  on  the  toji,  but,  instead,  a 
forest  of  little  peaks,  with  deep  fissures  between,  forming  impassable 
gulf^  from  one  to  the  other. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  one  of  these  pinnacles  has  been 
taken  for  the  pillar  of  salt? 

It  Ih  quite  possible,  Josephu^  a.^ftert*  thaV  the  pillar  exi^teil  in 
his  day>  and  that  he  him>;clf  had  «een  it :  and  tiomc  uf  the  Chrifi' 
lian  fathers  repeat  the  ^torj*,  either  on  the  authority  of  Joscphus 
or  upon  that  of  current  tradition.  Even  modern  travellers  have 
fancied  that  ihcy  diacovcrcd  the  peak  which  represented  that  mi- 
raculous pillar     I  suspect  the  existence  of  this  astonisliing  ridge  of 
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rock-satt,  with  its  pinnacles,  some  of  which  arc  over  one  hundred 
feet  high,  ha.<  led  to  the  conclit^ior,  well-nigh  universal  in  all  past 
ages,  th^t  Sodom,  with  her  associate  cities,  was  situated  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  probably  upon  a  plain  between  Jebcl  Usdum 
and  the  L&s«an,  or  peninftuJA,  on  the  eautem  fihore  of  the  4ea. 

Tho  Intervening  u^i  between  those  two  |xtint«  i«  very  «]iall&w» 
and  Irttc  in  autumn*  when  the  water  is  low,  it  hafr  been  forded  from 
the  Lcdsin  to  the  foot  of  Jcbcl  Uaduiin.  It  is  aupposod  that  the 
plain,  on  which  the  doomed  cities  stood,  was  nubmcrgcd  by  the 
cat<LStfx>p1ic.  and  that  their  ruins  lie  bun'crd  beneath  the  bitter  na- 
icrs  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive of  such  a  submer|;encc.  and  the  entire  theory  in  rcgani  to  the 
locality"  of  those  cities  is  probably  a  mistake, 

VVc  will  now  pa-4,4  from  this  fiubjcct,  and  away  from  thif  region^ 
with  the  remark  that  the  ^outh-westcm  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
a  perfectly  flat  plain,  called  es  Seblcha,  composed  of  salt,  mud,  and 
quick^nd,  which  no  traveller  can  traverse  wilh  safety,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  aud  testimony  of  M.  dc  Sautcy.  who  came 
near  being  cngnlfcd  in  its  treacherous  depths. 

In  former  times  it  wa&  the  common  opinion  that  the  Jordan 
once  flowed  through  Wady  'Amba  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Golf 
of  'Akabah ;  but  this  theory  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned,  and 
for  re4?tcn»  which  are  perfectly  eonUunivc.  Dr.  Robin  nun  and  Dr. 
Smith  parsed  up  the  'Amba,  and  found  that  it  ro<se  many  hundred 
feel,  far  soLih  of  the  Dead  Sea,  before  it  began  to  incline  towards 
the  Gull  of  'Akabah :  and  scientific  measurements  Hubnequently  de- 
monstrated the  surprising  fact  that  the  <^urface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea:  and 
hence,  if  a  communication  could  be  opened  between  the  gulf  o( 
'Akabah  and  the  Jordan,  instead  of  that  river  flowing  thither,  the 
water  of  the  gulf  would  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea.  filling  up  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  north  end  of  the  L^ke  of  Tiheriat,  and 
burying  the  city  uf  Tib^ria^i  itiicif  with  iti;  desolating  flood  more 
than  six  hiindred  feet  deqj.  There;  h  no  evidence  that  the  Dead 
Sea  has  ever  had  any  outlet,  but  has  always  been  cswniially  what 
it  is  now,  an  iriland  lake  of  intensely  bitter  water. 

After  Jcbel  U^um  and   the  Dead  Se-d,  t)ie  place  of  greatest 
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intercut  must  be  Bocr-shcba«  lo  the  south  uf  Hebron,  and  the  pro- 
verbi-tl  limit,  in  th.il  direction,  of  the  IVomiscd  Land. 

Dr,  Kobtnsunp  with  his  companion,  Dr,  Smith,  were  the  fir^t 
modem  traveLlcra  who  visited  and  described  the  place  where  Abra- 
lum  rciuded  for  some  time,  and  where  he  "planted  a  jircvc,  and 
eallcd  thereof  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  Gad/"  On 
their  \^ay  from  Sinai  to  Jerusalem — April  iJth.  1S38 — thej'  came  to 
"Wady  e«  Seba\  a  wide  watt^rcoune,  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  running 
wc«t-30Uth-wcstt  towards  W.idy  c*  SOny-  Upon  its  northern  sidcT 
close  upon  the  bank,  are  two  deep  wells.  Mill  called  Hir  cs  Scba', 
the  ancient  Bccr-?*hi:ba/"  the  Well  of  Seven,  ur  the  Wei!  of  the 
Oath/  They  had  entered  the  bordcn  of  PnlerLtjne!  the  Promised 
Land ! 

Becr-shcbi^  or  H!r  en  Scba",  is  Mtuatcd  in  lai.  31"  4',  and  long, 
34°  47'  east  from  Greenwich,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  south,  a  little 
west,  from  Hebron.  Of  the  two  wells, "  the  larger  one  is  twelve  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  forty-four  and  a  half  feet  to  the  surf<ice 
of  the  water,  sixteen  feet  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  excavat;;d  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  other  well  lie*  fitty-fivc  rod*  wc*vt--soulh-we*t, 
:kn<:l  i«  five  feel  in  diameter  and  furty-two  feet  deep.  Tlie  u-aier  in 
both  i*  pure  and  s^vcct,  and  in  great  abundance  Roth  wells  arc 
aarroundcd  with  drinking- trouRha  of  stone  for  c.iraclji  and  floek». 
»uch  a^  were.  doubtlc?Ki,  uncd  of  old  for  the  flocks  which  fed  on  the 
adjacent  hills.  The  curb-stones  were  deeply  worn  by  the  friction 
of  the  ropes  in  drawing  up  water  by  the  hand." 

Dr,  Robinson  epitomizes  the  history  of  Becr-fdicba  m  the  fol* 
lowini;  brief  rejections:  •*  Here,  then,  is  the  place  where  the  patri- 
archs Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  often  dwelt!  Here  Abraham 
dug.  perhaps^  this  verj'  well,  and  journeyed  from  hence  with  Isaac 
to  Mount  Moriah,  to  offer  him  up  there  in  sacrifice.  From  this 
place  Jacob  fled  to  Fadan*Aram  after  aequinnK  the  birthright  and 
blessing  belon^^in^  to  hi:^  brother ;  and  here,  too,  he  sacriliccd  to 
the  Lord  on  *ctling  ofT  to  meet  his  fion  Jnsrph  in  F.gj'pl.  Kerc 
Samuel  made  hia  sonsjudties;  and  from  here  l^lijah  wandered  out 
into  the  southern  dcttert,  and  sat  under  a  «hrub  of  Retem.just  as 
our  Arabs  sat  down  under  it  every  day  and  cvcr^-  night,  I  lerc  was 
■  Gen,  X3ci  33. '  *  Gen.  xxi.  2l^3x. 
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the  border  of  Palestine  proper,  which  extended  from  Oan  lo  Beer* 
Nheb^i/  Over  these  swelling  hi)I«  the  floclu  of  tile  patriardid  ooce 
roved  by  thousands."" 

The  grove  which  Abraham  planted  at  Bccr-sheba,  and  all  other 
trce^  have  long  :>incc  disappeared  from  this  decried  site;  and  it 
U  now,  and  for  centuries  has  been,  ultcrly  [orsaketi,  except  by  the 
Bedawin.  xvha  rrtntiiue  tn  it^iier  ihetr  flocks  And  henU  at  the  wells. 

Reer-sheba  was  fir^  assigned  to  Judah,  and  afterwrardd  to  Sime- 
on.'  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  the  scat  of  idolatrous 
worship,' but  it  wa»  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Jew?  returned 
after  the  Captivity/  "^The  n^mc  6ac^  not  occur  in  the  Xcw  Tenia- 
tncnt,  nor  is  it  referred  to  05  then  cxisiiuf;  by  any  writer  earlier  than 
Eu^biu9  and  Jerome  In  the  founh  ccn:ur>'.  They  describe  It  as  a 
Urge  village  ^«ith  a  Roman  garrtM^r/'  It  was  the  »eat  c4  a  bishop- 
ric in  the  early  Christian  times,  before  tJic  countiy  was  conquered 
by  the  Moslems  Travellers  who  visited  the  place  in  the  fourteenth 
century'  speak  of  churches  still  standing.  althi>ugh  the  place  it^^li 
was  then  uninhabited;  and  for  the  succeeding  6ve  centunes  it  re- 
mained unvisiled  aiul  unknown. 

Traces  of  the  ancient  village  are  found  on  the  low  hills  to  the 
north  of  the  wells,  the  ruins  of  former  habitations,  but  scarcely 
one  stone  reinainit  upon  another.  The  houf^ei;  appear  nut  to  have 
stood  compactly,  but  scattered  over  sirveral  little  hills :  and  thc>' 
were  built  mostly  of  round  stones  and  mud,  and  wcixr.  no  doubt, 
perisliable  structures.  Many  trwellern  have  recently  visited  thi^i  once 
celebrated  >ite,  but  they  have  added  little  to  our  [general  informa- 
tjon.  Lieutenant  Conder  encamped  at  the  main  well,  and  believes 
that  he  discovered  an  Arabic  inscription  on  a  stone,  "built  in  evi- 
dently tt5  proper  place,  in  the  fourteenth  course  of  the  masonry^  on 
the  south  side,"  with  the  date  of  ajl  505,whidi  "would  place  the 
date  of  the  present  masonry  in  the  twelfth  centijr>',  thus  sadly  con* 
tradicting  the  romantic  fancy  that  the  great  furrows  may  have  been 
first  traced  by  the  ropes  of  thu*  fnllowcr*  of  the  fir*t  patriarch,  who 


'  Gen.  Ml.  ji ;  >xiL  19;  xivl.  ^y; 
Jude  u.  1;  1  Said.  xvti.  li- 

*  Rob,  K«s.  vdL  I.  pp.  ioy^o^ 

*  Aiiioa  V,  3 ;  ¥tii  14, 


irlil.  10 ;  xivl.  1 ;  i  Sam.  vSiu  2 :   I  Kinss  xix.  3 : 

*  Juh,  w.  aS  1  ]dr.  3, 
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dug  the  well."  Evci  if  thifi  were  so,  the  well  itself  may  be  as  old 
as  the  times  of  the  p^Uriiirttis;  und  the  eurb-5tonc«,  with  their  deep 
indentations,  now  found  around  the  mouth  of  the  weU*  may  be 
equally  ancient. 

Lieutenant  Conder  describes  a  largf^  double  tell,  called  "Tell  es 
Scba'.  within  two  miles  of  ncer-*ihcbfl.  on  tlic  direct  line  to  MoU. 
dali/'  atut  siij^gests  that  tln*i  tdl  mark*  the  *ite  of  the  Sheba  men- 
tioned  in  Jothua  xix.  2,  in  connection  with  Bcer-shcba  ;ind  Mala- 
dy ;  and  this  mny  well  be  correct,  for  the  Utter  place  has  been 
iJcntincd  with  Tdl  el  Milb,  where  arc  welh  dnd  extensive  ruina. 

Hnlf-way  between  Hebron  and  Beer->heba  is  edh  Dhoherlych, 
a  village  recently  identified  by  Lieutenant  Conder  with  Dcbir,  the 
city  conquered  by  Joshua,  probably  from  the  Anakim^i,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  place:^  held  by  them,  and  after  he  had  taVen  Hebron. 
"And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Ismel  with  him.  to  Debir:  and  fought 
against  it :  and  he  took  it,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities 
thereof:  and  they  smote  tliem  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein:  he  left  none  re- 
maining."' Frnm  lhi*t  account,  it  appears  that  Debir  watt  at  no 
great  distance  from  fTebron,  and  probably  to  the  Kouth  and  west  of 
It!  and  this  is  corroborjtted  by  the  narrative  of  its  subsequent  cap- 
lure  by  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kena^t  ^hc  brother  of  Caleb,  who  look 
it;"  and  Caleb  "'gave  him  Achsah  hi*  daughter  to  wife."  And  she 
said  to  her  father,  "Give  mc  a  blessing;  for  thou  hast  given  mc  a 
south  land  [an  arid  or  dr>'  land];  give  mc  aho  springs  of  water 
And  he  gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs/'*  This 
narrative  is  repeated  verbatim  in  the  first  chapter  of  Judges.' 

Lieutenant  Conder  locates  Debir  at  edh  Dhohcriyeh,  and  the 
identification  is  quite  satisfactory  in  all  respects*  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  considerable  distance  of  the  "springs  of  water"— 
the  chief  point  in  the  request  of  Achsah.  He  find*  "the  upper 
springs  and  the  nether  springs"  in  "Scil  cd  Dilbeh.  a  secluded  val- 
ley to  the  west  of  Vutla,  and  only  six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  edh 
Dhohen^eh." 

There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  springs  in  this  beautiful  valley. 
'*and  these  so  copious  that  the  various  translations— pools  of  wa- 
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tcr,  fountaim  for  irr^tion.  or  wdl*wat€red  places — arc  all  fully  ac- 
counud  for.'*  Tliesi;  fount;iiiis  ntcct  all  ihc  dtrmandri  af  the  narra- 
tive, so  far  as  water  and  the  supply  of  it  is  coiKcmcd ;  but  six  and 
a  h-ilf  milc^  is  a  long  distance  from  Debir,  and  one  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  lar|*c  extent  of  territory  thai  must  have  been  included 
in  the  dowry  of  Achsah.  if  ihc  springs  she  coveted  were  those  in 
the  rallfry  of  Scil  ed  Dilbch.  Thtri  may  not  be  a  fatal  ohjet:tion  to 
the  idciiiification  ;  and  an  the  region  about  edh  Dhobcriych  is  ccr* 
tainly  a  dry  land,  and  thcr«  arc  no  other  copious  fountains  in  the 
vicinity,  wc  may.  at  Icavt  for  the  present,  adopt  that  place  a»  the 
»ite  of  Dcbir. 

Edh  Dhobcrt>Tb  bas  no  remarkable  ruins  about  iu  "It  b  a 
rude  asscmbla^'c  of  stone  hovels,  many  of  which  are  half  under- 
^>und,  and  others  broken  down.  A  c:tsi\e  or  fortrcibft,  called  cl 
Utisn.  once  stood  here;"  but  rock*cut  tombs,  caves,  and  traces  of 
old  foundations  establish  its  claims  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient 
place. 

The  oni^nal  name  of  Dcbir  was  Kirjath  -  scphcr,  the  city  of 
books;'  bill  in  Josihua  xv.  49  it  is  called  Kirjath-.s:innah.  the  city 
of  the  pa!m.  The  former  name  has  led  some  critics  to  the  con^ 
elusion  that  it  wa^  celebrated  amongst  the  Canaanites  as  a  seat  of 
learning  of  the  Amalekitc».  or  for  the  manufacture  of  bookie  Uebtr 
fitocd  in  the  hill-country,  and  was  aAtigned  to  Judah,  but  was  after- 
wards allotted  to  the  Lcvites.'  The  Arabic  name,  edh  Dhohcrlych, 
may  be  translated  rid^e  or  promoniory*  and  hence  tbi^  Mjj^nincatlon 
corresponds  with  ith  position,  and  abo  with  the  meaning  of  thg 
word. 


I  Josh.  jiv.  If:  jMif,  i,  II. 


*  Jo*b.  XX.  49:  Jcn.  15 :  1  Chroct  H.  58. 
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ManufAClure  o(  Gl»ft  ai  Htbron.— Bisbop  Arci^t^Tonib  of  AdAm.— Si.  wniibald, — 
CiMJe  uf  Abi«h»in-^Ai»rr,  EfhiiiK  M-iniJc^Kliiuliet  cii  KCfclJilK— 'H^jiik  vi  Abu- 
hjtin- — VTcll,  lilt  cl  Khulll.— Er  KSmcti,  M^rkcl-pbce  lor  Slu^v^.—Tcrcbinth  at  A1»«- 
hain'i  HtiHw.— ViHt  of  Ihc  Aiigdi  10  Alxsham,— Ho^p'Ulilj'  of  Abfaham.— ^rah. — 
DcpuTure  uf  the  A iifiv I &— Abraham's  tnlciccuion  in  Ekhalf  of  Sodiim.^^'^tiavan  of 
Uonhcyt  10  pitrthuc  Corn,— ^ Migration  of  Jacolt  and  hU  Soni>  10  K]typ(,*^]Dcrciw  oi 
iht  Hebrews  prior  to  the  dodm- — Hebron  to  ihe  Dead  Sea,— 'Ain  Jidy,  En-gcdi. — 
Ha£iC£on-tainar'^L«|Krc(i<^oa  uf  Cliedorlaoiiier-— 1^(  taken  Capiivc^^Kc^tuc  of  Lot 
bj  Al'i^h^iiL—Piirfuil  uf  DjvLd  liy  ^aul  Lo  Eti-gcdi.' — M^ee|>LOlciL— JJeUai,  WllcJ  GoaU. 
— Ihiat'a  Sflvufly  McAl, — Inviuion  of  iht  MoAbitn  aiut  Ammouiicfc — Di^iiw  Intcrpo- 
»(ioii  in  Be^iiir  of  Judah,— CliflT  of  Zii.— Watly  BtreJIcut.  Valky  af  ttrrtthih,— Foun- 
tain uf  *Ain  Jidv^^'Oihcr*  Apple  of  SoiJo«».^PalTn-)crovcH  and  VTnn'Af^J^  of  Kii-gcrli. 
— Camphiic  Hcimifa. — Kemama  of  Ancient  Kn'jtdL— 'Ain  edh  Uliirweh, — Beic  SOr, 
Bc(h-/ur,— Defeat  of  L^^ia*  by  Juda*  at  lteih«ura.— Siie  of  Anoent  Beth-iur  at  *Am 
edh  D hir well.— Sec Hc  of  the  Bj(«i»[n  'jf  tfie  bunuch  by  rbi^ijj. — lliilh*!!,  Hilbul. — 
Kufln.-'Jeaar,  Gctbr.— Ikit  NOhlb,  Nerll),— Hdt  MkArtcb.  Beth  Zacbanj,— llaitlc  bc- 
lucch  AiitlocUui  tapAior  »nd  Judu. — Destruction  of  Public  lligliw»y*,^Wady  Uiydr' 
— Knined  Ar|*t*(Uir». — KArat  el  Hiirik'^^i>1i:imoii^i  Pooltx*^ Supply  of  Water  for  thv 
pTTolt- — MaumlreU'i  Jletcrii'itSon  of  ihe  Fomiuin,— Ruined  Aqueduda.^AqucJuci  10 
Jcruulem. — l>iwer  Pool- — Solomon"*  Vmeyaiili,  GarJeiif,  Mi<\  Pooln  0^  Water.— Al- 
pine Swift.— Tragidl  Incidctit.— El  KhQdr,  Sl  George —Trkfi'a.  Tctoa-— Atnov— The 
Wiae  Woman,  DavjJ,  Jo^b^- MuKbiftt  KhAteiiAn,  Cav«  of  Adutlam,— Trrwhill  Drake's 
Ilcscrlpiion  of  llie  Cavr.<— Uartd'*  Connection  with  the  Clve  of  Adullam. — Cicy  of 
AdullAni'^cbcl  el  FuTeidl*.'— Deih'hac«icm. — Uctodium,'— HurUlp^rtee  of  Mciod  ibe 
Grtai.^FnnU  Mouutdin,— Jqbcl  «l  Fur«idU  to  Mar  !»bi^— Santa  ^aIh.-    Culs,  Eiam. 

AprH  »d. 

There  arc  two  or  more  pUceK  in  the  vicinity  which  wc  can 
visit  tins  nn^ming  on  thu  way  from  this  city  of  rcfuRc  to  the  pools 
of  Solomon,  where  wc  will  rc>i  and  lake  our  lunch< 

I  have  seen  it  statei)  in  hooUa  of  trdvrl  that  the  glas<i  omamcntt 
and  rrinWets  sold  in  pilj^riiriR  in  Jenisalem  are  made  here, 

Thfs  is  one  of  two  manufactures  peculiar  to  Hebron,  the  other 
being  the  making  of  leathern   wutcr-bottlc^     1  was  not  o  little 
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amuftcd  on  my  first  visit  to  the  curious  little  factory  here.  Having 
not  tonj;  before  examined  one  of  those  in  America,  I  cnlcrcd  this 
with  no  little  curiosity;  but  what  a  contract  I  In  an  old  rickety 
room  wefe  three  or  four  small  furnaces  of  earth,  all  aglow  with  the 
melted  matter.  The  workmen  were  then  making  rings  and  bmce- 
Icts,  lo  fiuppty  the  Jerusalem  market.  The  procc^  was  extremely 
?ump]c:  an  iron  nxl  was  thrust  into  the  melted  mnss.  to  the  end 
of  which  a  %tnM  portion  adhered.  Tlitw  wa<A  rapidly  twtKted  ;tnd 
prcs^d  into  a  circular  ^hapc  merely  by  the  dexterous  u«e  of  a  long 
blade  like  that  of  a  hnife.  It  was  a  second  time  thrust  into  the 
furn^ice,  and.  wlien  ^tufTuieritl)'  M>ftencd,  va»  5trc1chcd  to  the  proper 
size  by  the  aid  of  another  iron  rud.  The  vanous  colors  seen  in  the 
bracelets,  rings,  seals,  beads,  and  other  like  trinkets  are  blended  with 
the  general  ma-ts  in  the  fLrnace^  not  laid  on  aftcnvards;  and  while 
some  are  nearly  black,  others  are  quite  white,  and  others  variegated 
with  all  the  intcrmedialc  shades,  I  did  not  see  them  make  lampi, 
although  they  manafaclure  lar^e  quantities  for  ihi»  country  and  for 
Ecypt, 

If  we  are  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  brief  descriptions  given 
by  early  travellers  in  this  countr>\  Hebron  must  have  dwindled  to 
an  inconsiderable  village  during  the  fir^t  centarie*  of  our  era. 

The  account  given  by  Bishop  Arculf,  who  visited  Hebron  in  the 
seventh  century,  i;;  the  e^irlte^t  we  ha^'c,  and  he  found  merely  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  But  he  j^ays  there  were  some  ill-built 
villa^'es  and  hamlets  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  inhabited  by  a 
muhitude  of  people;  and  to  the  east  was  a  double  cave,  looktr^ 
towards  Mamrc,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham* 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Adam,  the  first  man.  Contraiy  to  the  usual 
custom,  these  graves  were  placed  with  the  feet  lo  the  south  and 
the  heads  to  the  north,  and  enclosed  by  a  square  low  walL  Each 
of  the  tombs  was  covered  with  a  single  stone,  worked  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  church,  and  of  a  light  color,  for  those  of  the  three 
patriarchs  which  were  together.  The  tomb  of  Adam,  which  was  of 
meaner  workmanship,  lay  not  far  from  ihem.  at  the  fanhe«l  ex- 
tremity to  the  north, 

1  believe  Arculf  wafi  utterly  misled,  and  th:tt  the  graves  shown 
to  him  were  merely  ordinary  Moslem  tomb;*,  like  those  below  our 
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camping-ground.  He  "also  saw  poorer  and  smaller  monuments  of 
the  three  womcn^Sanh.  Rebckah,  and  Lcali^whn  were  here  buried 
in  the  earth/'  N'nw,  it  i«  (|uitf?  impoiiiiihUr  th.il  ihcw  were  tlio  ri^al 
grave* ;  and  therefore  the  bishop,  if  he  was  actually  here,  mu*t  have 
been  purposely  deceived.  He  ^a)-^  the  hill  of  Mamre  h  a  mile  to 
the  HOuth<wc&t  of  the  moiiumont^anil  covered  with  yrasri  and  flow- 
^rs,  with  A  rial  plain  at  the  summit,  on  the  north  :^id<:  of  which  w^u 
a  church,  in  \vhich  is  still  seen,  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  slump  of 
the  oak  of  Mamre,  called  also  the  OQk  of  Abraham,  because  under 
it  he  received  the  angcl:^,  and  that  St.  Jerome  mentions  the  oak 
as  having  stood  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Not  very 
likely:  and  the  entire  description  leads  one  to  doubt  ubcthcr  Ar- 
culf  was  ever  at  Hebron  at  alK 

Bishop  Arculf  finds  Adams  tomb  at  Hebron:  was  th.it  s,  com* 
mon  tradition  in  ftinner  time^? 

The  carlitst  Christian  iravclk-r^  and  commentators  were  much 
perplexed  about  the  location.  Many.  perhapH  the  moU,  main- 
tained that  Ad;im  was  buried  on  C-i!var)%  or  in  Golgotha,  at  Jcru- 
salcm,  while  not  a  few  held  thttt  his  sepulchre  was  in  the  cave  of 
Machpclah.  Sir  John  Maundcville,  who  canii:  thi^  way  In  1322,  not 
only  flays  that  Adam  was  buried  hi  Hebron,  but  also  that  be  was 
fashioned  and  made  ihere.  Mis  account  is  an  inextricable  tanc^le 
of  historical  anachronisms  and  topographical  impossibilities,  with 
which  you  can  amuse  youtself  any  lei^iure  hour  you  may  have. 

St.  Wtllibald  travelled  through  Palestine  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  visited  Hebron,  did  lie  not  ? 

His  account  is  still  more  meagre  than  that  of  Arculf.  All  he 
says  is  that,  after  visiting  St.  Zccharias.  he  went  to  the  cai%t1c  of 
Aframi.t,  where  the  three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  I«aac,  and  Jacob,  re- 
pose, with  their  wives,  and  thence  he  returned  lo  Jcru^altrm,  By 
the  castle  of  Aframia  is  meant  the  castle  of  Abraham,  for  at  that 
time  the  Haram  over  the  cave  of  Machpclah  wan  thus  called,  and 
this  became  the  popular  ii;m)e  of  Hcbror^  it.scif,  just  a?^  now  the 
Moslems  call  it  el  Khulll — the  Friend — in  remembrance  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Friend  of  God. 

Well,  I  am  thankful  to  have  seer  el  Khrtlil  under  happier  au- 
spices, and  shall  carry  away  with  me  3  belter  knowledge  of  the 
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pUce  and  its  surroundings.  I  ?tu]>po4c  Abraham's  three  confede- 
rate friends,  Aner,  Eshcol.  and  Mamre,  resided  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity. 

Nodnciht:  ;in<l  it  m  p^r>h;4hlc^  that  M;imre  g^vtr  hi«  name  to  the? 
district  north-west  of  the  city,  and  to  the  terebinth -tree  nc^r  Hv- 
bron,  by  which  Abraliam  dwelt,  and  that  Eshcol  in  like  manner 
gave  his  name  to  the  valley  farther  dov^'n  to  the  Houth.  Thc-Hc  aire 
mere  suppositions,  however;  and  of  Alters  place  of  residence  wc 
know  nothing  whatever 

Wc  have  been  hdtng  northwanls  through  Hebroo's  vineyards 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  here,  on  the  left  of  our  path,  arc  the  ruins 
of  a  considerable  village. 

The  place  is  called  Khurbet  en  NOsarah — ruin  o(  the  Cliristians, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Christians  in  some 
former  age,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  massacred  by  the  Mo^ 
letnx.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted,  except  during  the  vintage,  when 
it  is  temporarily  occupied  by  the  owners  of  the  surrounding  vine* 
yard*.  In  the  valley  *oulh  of  thi**  ruin  i*  a  fountain,  called  'Ain 
en  Na^drah,  from  which  an  aqueduct,  according  to  th<:  local  tradi- 
tion, formerly  carried  the  water  to  Hebron. 

\Vc  will  now  lum  eastwards  for  a  luile,  to  vi?^t  the  so*cal1ed 
Hou-»e  of  Abraham.  It  i%  near  the  path  from  Hebron  to  HolhOl, 
the  llalhul  of  Joshua,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judab.  which 
Jerome  places  near  Hebron :  and  a  road  leads  Irom  thence,  through 
a  rough  and  mostly  deserted  re^on.  to  Tekii'a,  the  ancient  Tckoa 
of  the  prophet  Amos/  1  should  have  h'Iced  to  have  followed  the 
latter,  but  our  men  »ay  it  h  difficult  for  loaded  animals. 

This  House  of  Abraham  appears  never  to  have  been  finished, 
and,  considering  its  present  surroundings,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  if  for  a  castle,  there 
U  nothing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  to  commaml  or  defend: 
tf  for  a  church,  where  was  the  congregation  to  come  from }  for  I  sec 
no  indications  of  former  inhabitants  who  could  have  needed  such 
an  edifice. 

That  it  was  never  completed  upon  the  scale  and  in  the  style 
originally  designed  is  pcrfecily  evident.  AU  chat  now  appears  are 
'  JimK  XV-  5$ ;  Ainu»  i.  1 1  viL  i^ 
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Ihc  fourKJalions  of  .1  will  facing  the  south-wefit,  and  another  at 
fij^ht  anfflcs  to  it.  cxtendirg  towards  the  [lorlh-wt-st.  The  first  n 
over  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  other  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  with  1  s|>ace  left  in  the  midcHc  of  it  as  if  for  a  porlAl ; 
but  the  fnufitUtinnft  of  the  two  Trm^uning  walk  secern  never  tr  have 
been  laid.     There  arc  only  two  courses  in  the  existing  walls,  and 
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the  stones  in  each  course  ire  well  fiQuared  ard  very  massive,  some 
mcafiunng  fifteen  and  eightern  fi^ct  in  length,  thrt'c  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  all  three  and  a  half  feet  thick.  In  the  angle  enclosed  by 
the  two  walla  is  a  wel I >  called  Bir  el  Khfllil  — Well  of  the  Friend, 
th;it  17,  AbMham — about  ten  feet  deep,  no  doubt  ancient,  and  Mid 
to  be  fed  by  4  never- failing  Fountain,  The  masoury  is  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  and  near  it  arc  the  remains  of  a  trough  lined 
with  red  cement  hard  ai  stone.  About  fifty  rods  northwards,  on 
the  top  o)  the  ridge,  arc  u  few  prostrate  column*,  and  other  indica- 
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lions  oT  a  considerable  town.  The  site  is  now  called  er  Rimcli.and 
from  It  the  name  Rdmct  cl  KbalH  has  been  given  to  this  Houw 
of  Abraham,  wfiich  ihc  buUJer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  com- 
menced, and  was  not  able  t3  finish,  and  has  left  these  courses  of 
hewn  stones  out  on  this  lone  mountain  to  puzzle  anttquarians  and 
travellers  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thr  pbct.  howc^ver,  ha-i  a  hktrtr>' quite  interesting,  even  chough 
somewhat  obscure.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  s^tMes  that  two  mitc.'i  from  Hc:brcjn  is  the  terebinth  where 
Abraham  dwelt,  and  spake  with  the  angels,  and  prepared  them  food. 
There  a  basilica  of  singular  beauty  was  erected  by  command  of 
Constantinc.  Euscbiua,  Jerome,  Sozamcn  the  historian,  and  near}>' 
all  Christian  writers  of  tho:&e  early  ages,  speak  of  Abraham'*;  hou<e 
and  the  terebinth  there :  and  as  the  site  was  north  ol  Hebron,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  \st  the  place  referred  to,  and  these  foun- 
dations may  have  been  the  commencement  of  Ihc  basilica.  Dr, 
Robinson  suggoits  that  these  massive  walls  may  have  been  of  jcw- 
isli  orijiin,  erected  around  the  !*iH)t  where  the  founder  of  their  race 
had  dwelt:  the  structure,  he  adds,  would  then  have  corresponded 
to  that  around  hU  <icpulchrc  at  Maclipclah. 

It  i»  %sid  to  thirtk  that  thi«  fiite  wait  lon^  de^cecratcd  by  being 
used  for  a  markctplncc,  where  slaves  were  sold  at  great  public  fairs. 
Jerome  repeatedly  mentions  the  fact  that,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews  by  H^dridn,  in  the  early  pitit  uf  the  necond  century,  the 
wretched  captives— an  innumerable  multitude  of  both  ficxtrs  and  of 
every  age — were  exposed  for  sale  at  such  fairs  held  in  this  place. 

If  thi»  be  the  true  site  of  Abraham's  cncampmcnl.  the  terebinth 
at  it  has  entirely  disappcarcdk  oi  been  changed  to  an  oak  and  trans* 
ferred  lo  the  head  of  the  vale  of  Mamrc.  several  miles  farther  west* 

Tradition  has  achieved  many  things  more  difficult  than  that. 
Tlicrc  may  have  been  a  terebinth  at  the  House  of  Abraham*  which 
having  pcH$hed.  the  noble  oak  we  visited  yesterday  was  chosen  to 
rcprc?ient  it»  ami  a«;  *uch  shown  tfi  creditlou"*  pilgrims  until  its  re- 
putation i*n<i  sanctity  were  fully  eutablishud.  It  is  reported  that 
the  tree  itself  became  an  object  of  religious  worship.  Afneanus 
says  that  from  a  stalk  of  this  rcvcbinth  an  ah;ir  was  constructed 
at  which  the  inhabitants  of  thU  region  were  uccu^tomcd  to  oHcr 
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prayers  jiiid  the  tree  itself,  thou^i^h  it  appeared  to  bum.  was  not 
consumed.  They  say  that  a  staff  of  one  of  the  angcU  that  visited 
Abraham  wa?t  planted  in  that  place.  If  it  ever  gre^'  up  into  a  tree, 
with  such  a  miraculous  origin,  it  would  inevitably  be  Kgardcd  with 
idolatrous  reverence;  a»d  perhaps  it  waa  tlcslroycd  nn  that  account, 
a*  the  brati?n  i<?qienl  wa*  hroktn  in  pieces  by  Heiekiah  because  the 
people  of  Uracl  did  bum  incense  lo  it.' 

The  traditions  and  associations  connected  with  this  site  of  Abra- 
h£m':i  houHC  recall  that  unique  and  inanclloua  visit  of  the  angeb  10 
ihc  patrLircli,  ulicii  "  thi;  Lord  ap[icared  unto  lu[n  in  the  plains  uf 
Mamrc:  aiici  he  sal  in  tho  t<:nt-t!oor  in  the  heal  of  the  day.""  The 
convcniation  bctu^cn  Abraham  and  the  angel  ficcms  to  me  to  sug* 
gest  and  necessarily  include  many  revelations  in  respect  to  some  of 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  faith. 

I^caving  theologians  and  commentators  lo  develop  the  momen- 
tous doctrinal  <ignificaace  of  this  interview,  with  its  promises  and 
prophesies,  we  find  in  the  narrative  characteristic  illustrations  of 
p;ariarchal  hot^pitahiy  and  manners:  ami  it  coincide:^  with  our  spe* 
cial  pxupo';e  to  notice  ;ind  ronhrtn  all  mich,  wherever  th<'y  occur. 

There  was  no  "  House  of  Abraham"  then,  for  he  was  dwelling 
in  a  tent-  \Vc  arc  to  imagine  the  following  scene,  which  may  be 
tiiken  from  tnany  a  Hedjtwrn  camp.  Abraham's  lar^c  tent  may  have 
been  pitched  on  this  very  spot,  near  which  wns  one  or  more  of  those 
cverKTcen  oak-trees  from  which  the  place  received  tlic  name  of  the 
Oaks  of  Mamrc,  not  "  the  plains  of  Mamrc/' as  in  our  veriion.  All 
around,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  were  stationed  the  tents  of  his 
immediate  dependents  and  servants— they  of  his  household — just  as 
now  seen  in  the  camps  of  the  Bedawin  sheikhs  and  cmcers. 

Abraham  was  seated  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  the  coolest  place 
"in  the  heat  of  the  day."  "And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  lo,  three  men  stood  by  htm:  and  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran 
to  meet  them  from  the  tcnt*door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground."'  From  their  appearance,  Abraham  knew  that  at  least  one 
of  them  was  a  person  of  distinction;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ori- 
ental hospitality,  he  ha::tencd  to  welcome  them,  and  insist  upon 
their  honoring  him  by  partaking  of  the  customary  "sacrifice." 
■  3  Kings  n-i;i-  4.  '  Ucit.  actlU.  r.  '  Uen.  nviiL  2. 
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Addressing  the  chief  pcnon  of  the  three  "  guests,"  he  said, ''  My 
Lord,  if  row  I  have  found  favor  in  ihy  si^ht,  pass  not  ;iway,  I  pv.\y 
thcc.  from  thy  servant:  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  (etched, 
and  wafih  your  feet,  ai^d  rent  yourselves  under  the  tree:  and  I  will 
feteh  a  fnonct  of  breud,  and  comfort  ye  your  hearU;  after  that  ye 
ithall  pafis  on<"^  And  this  he  did  before  he  knew  the  object  of  thdr 
visit,  or  that  they  were  aiiy  other  than  rc3]iectablc  persona  passing 
by  hiA  cnGjtmpnicnt.  T1iL*»  i^  ^till  a  marked  feature  in  un!K>phi:tti- 
cutcd  Oriental  life.  An  emeer,  ?^uch  its  Abraliarn  was^  would  now 
not  only  be  ag^^ricvcd.  but  feel  insulted^  should  travellers  neglect 
or  refuse  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  exerct^  or  display  his  hos- 
pitality. I  have  myself  been  rxxalled  to  the  tent  door  of  an  emeer 
by  messenger  after  messenger  for  this  very  purpose,  and  obliged  to 
return  at  great  inconvenience,  and  submit  to  a  detention  o[  several 
hours,  lo  :^tis(y  the  ivoiinded  prtdc  of  a  punctilious  sheikh.  Where 
there  are  several  sheikhs  in  a  Earife  encampment,  there  is  often  an 
eariMrst  contest  bt!t\rccn  ihem  for  the  honor  of  entertaining  distit^ 
gui^lied  guests  The  ronduct  of  Ahr;ih;im»  ther^foir,  wa«  in  keep* 
ing  with  Dcdawfn  manners  and  etiquette. 

Again,  what  was  offered  to  these  viditora  is  just  duch  as  would 
now  be  accorded  to  travellers  in  like  circumstance^i.  "And  Abni- 
ham  ha:^tened  intij  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  MAc  ready  quick* 
ly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  ihc 
hearth.  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  ten- 
der and  i^ood,  and  ^ave  it  unto  a  youn^  man;  and  he  hasted  to 
dress  it/''  The  expedition  with  which  the  food  was  prepared  is 
alflo  charactcrii^tic,  and  accords  well  with  modem  Bedavkin  life.  1 
have  had  a  lamb  brought  to  my  tent-door  b>'  the  "young  man"  on 
the  express  order  of  the  sheikh,  to  show  that  it  was  ''lender  and 
good,"  .md  then  had  it  served  up  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 

"And  he  took  butler,  and  millc,  and  the  calf  which  he  had 
dressed,  and  set  it  before  them  :  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the 
tree,  and  ihcy  did  eat,'"*  Evcrj-thinj*  in  the  detail  of  iht*  rep.vit  is 
perfectly  natundt  and  on  :iuch  occ^*iionn  now  the  gue!(t  would  be 
served  in  the  same  fashion.  I  have  found  it  impossible,  at  oiore 
than  one  of  these  entertainments,  to  induce  my  host  to  sit  down 
■  Ccfk  xvtil.  j-5.  *  Gm.  >viiL  ^  7,  *  Cca.  xt4I1.  6. 
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thd^piltate  ^ith  me  of  Ihc  mcil  which  he  had  prcpircd.  He  would 
stand  by  to  see  thjtt  cvcr>'  attention  was  p^td,  and  nothing;  laclcin^' 
to  my  comfort. 

We  ;ire  not  to  suppose  lh;^t  Abraham  and  Samh  prqxired  with 
their  own  hnnd^  the  «rp^rate  nrticlv^«  r^f  food  n^^igntrd  to  thrm  in 
gcttinjr  up  this  cxtcmponincous  repast. 

Not  ncceiiarily  wo;  though  Sarah  no  doubt  knew  how  to  knead 
bread,  nnd  Abrnhafn  could  caaiily  perform  all  thni  b  Ascribed  to  him. 
They  had  servants  in  abundance,  and.  of  course,  employed  as  many 
as  were  needed. 

The  abrupt  quOT^iion.  "Where  is  Santh  thy  wife?"  must  liave 
taken  Abraham  by  surprise.  Was  this  in  keeping  with  etiquette 
on  such  occasions  ? 

Such  a  question  coming;  from  n  strange  ^ixe^  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  unwarrantable  by  any  Arab  sheikh.  The  women  o(  the 
family  are  not  even  to  be  alluded  to  by  slranners;  but  there  must 
have  been  th^t  about  the  questioner  that  inspired  confidence,  and 
assured  Abraham  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  or  implied,  and 
he  therefore  rcphcd  that  she  wa*  in  the  tent. 

W*1ien  "the  men  ro$e  up  from  t^cnco"  and  took  their  depart- 
ure, *' Abraham  went  with  them  to  bnnp  them  on  the  way/"  This, 
loo,  I  have  heard,  is  the  euivlom  of  the  country. 

I  hdvc  uften  been  thu?4  aceompanietl.  But  more  was  implied  on 
Ihc  present  occasion  than  is  expressed.  "The  men  looked  toward 
Sodom,"  where  Abraham's  nephew.  LoL  dwelt,  and  the  bad  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  that  city  w;is  notorious.  By  this  time,  also, 
Abraham  had  discovered  who  this  mysterious  angel -guest  really 
was,  and  probably  fell  alarmed  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
to  Sodom,  Thai  it  boded  no  (^od  to  those  wicked  inhabitants  he 
must  have  suspected,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  I-ct  was 
recognixed  apparently  by  the  angel.  AhniUain,  nf  course,  well  knew 
the  road  to  the  dwellirtg-phce  of  his  nephew*,  nnd  had  probably 
often  gone  to  one  of  the  mountain  tops  east  ef  Hebron^  from  whore 
he  could  look  down  upon  thane  citie>  of  the  pliiin.  To  aome  nuch 
point  he  now  led  the  vaiy,  and  there,  with  the  doomed  cities  in 
view,  occurred  that  wonderful  intercession  in  behalf  of  Sodom. 

^  Ccn.  xviii.  16- 
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''And  ihc  Ij>tkI  ^id.  Because  the  cr>'  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
15  great  and  because  their  sin  b  vcrv'  tpHcvous,  I  will  go  down  nou', 
and  sec  whether  they  have  done  altogether  according  to  ihc  cr>'  of 
iti  which  is  come  unto  me;  snd  if  not,  I  will  know.  And  Abraham 
drew  near,  and  said.  Will  thou  also  destroy  ihc  rightcou*!  with  the 
wleki^d  ^  Fora<lv<^nliiri'  there  be  fifty  ri)fhter>ii*  within  iht  city  : 
wilt  thou  alM>  dciitroy  ^nd  not  fipare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous 
that  arc  therein?"  Then  he  proceeds  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  righteous  nccc4?^r>'  to  the  salvation  of  the  city  to  forty^ivc,  to 
fortyr  to  tlitrly,  to  twenty,  to  ten — *'  Pcradvciitun:  ten  !*Iw!I  be  fnund 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.  And  the 
Lord  wvnt  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with  Abra- 
ham :  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place."* 

This  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary'  interview  and  conversa- 
tion on  record,  and  numberless  questions  in  r^^ard  to  almost  evevy 
part  of  it  are  suggested  by  the  narrative. 

Most  of  them  arc  utterly  unanswerable,  and  therefore  wc  will 
not  e^en  allude  to  them,  but  turn  away  from  thi^  iniere«ting  site, 
for  it  i<  time  ti>  rr^iimr  o»t  ride-.  The  path  back  to  the  road  to 
the  Pools  of  Solomon  ts  rough  and  rocky. 

Here  comett  charging  down  upon  us  a  promiscucvuic  drove  of 
donkcySi  *"ith  empty  sack^  on  their  back?!,  and  followed  by  iheir 
noisy  drivers.     Where  arc  they  going,  and  on  wlut  crraniJ  ? 

Turn  aside  and  let  them  pass.  To  one  perfectly  familiar  w*ith 
this  country  they  form  a  feature  in  every-day  life,  and  one  emu 
ncntly  Oriental  these  men  and  their  donkeys  arc  ofT  upon  an 
expedition  which,  if  not  exactly  Btblical.  naturally  bring:^  to  mind 
similar  expeditions  made  even  by  the  p^itriarchs  and  their  servants 
in  the  olden  time,  and  in  this  same  region.  They  bclonjj  to  Hal- 
huK  and  are  sent  to  purchane  •'corn"  wherever  it  can  be  procured. 
They  may  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Gaza,  the  leader  of  the  pany 
informs  mc. 

During  my  early  w;ilk  thi«  morning  down  the  v^;Je  of  Mamre.  1 
encountered  a  similar  company,  and  each  driver  seemed  to  have  at 
least  half  a  doi:en  donkeys  to  look  after.  The  saddles^  sticks,  ropes, 
etc..  arCr  1  suppose,  much  like  thot«  used  in  the  da)'9  when  the  sons 
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of  Jacob  descended,  pos^iibly  alonf;  the  same  road,  to  bring  com 
from  Kgypl.' 

Ttio  supposition  i^  not  extravagant,  and  quite  natural,  for  Jacob 
resided  in  this  neighborhood  at  that  time,  and  his  sons  probably 
followed  the  route  which  moilem  caravans  tAke  acro,<^  the  desert 
to  the  land  of  Goshen,  As  to  the  donkeys,  many  o(  them  in  this 
rcjlion  come  frmn  KKyp'*  ■'^"d  there  has  been  but  liulc  change  in 
the  fashion  of  their  i»l-Ik  and  «addlc«,  I  presume,  from  the  time  of 
Jacob  to  the  prc&cnt  d.iy.  Nor  arc  similar  expeditions  from  thi^ 
•■south  country"  cniircly  unknown  even  now.  When,  through 
drought  or  frdin  other  cduttcs  the  crop^  fiul.  att  they  often  do  in  the 
Ncgebt  the  people  still  scrd  such  caravans  cvai  as  far  as  Egypt 
"to  buy  corn," 

It  hiLs  often  occurred  to  mc.  when  passing  a  Inrge  drove  of  don- 
keys and  their  owners  on  their  way  to  buy  food,  that  wc  arc  not 
to  suppose  that  the  eleven  asses  on  which  the  brethren  o(  Joseph 
rode  composed  the  whole  caravan.  One  man  often  drive'^  half  a 
dozen  before  him;  and  no  doubt  Jacobs  sons  and  their  servants 
look  many  donkeys  xvith  them,  Eleven  stacks  nf  i;rain,  such  a» 
donkeys  could  carr>%  would  not  sustain  a  houschoTd  like  theint  for 
a  week.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  supposition  that  these  servant^ 
are  not  mentioned.  There  wiijt  no  occ^uion  to  allude  to  them,  and 
such  a  reference  would  have  disturbe<3  the  perfect  unity  and  touch- 
ing simplicity  of  that  mu&t  beautiful  narrative;  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance uiih  ihe  general  practice-  of  Moses  in  -sketching  the  lives  of 
the  jKttmrdis,  not  to  confuse  the  story  by  introducing  non-historic 
characters.  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  capture  of  Lot  by  Chc^ 
dorlaomcr,  we  should  not  have  known  that  Abraham  had  three  hun- 
drcd  and  eighteen  full-grown  men  in  his  household  when  he  dwell 
at  the  vcr>-  place  wc  have  just  left :  and  so,  also,  had  it  not  been 
necessary-  for  Jacob  to  send  servants  with  each  drove  of  animals 
intended  as  a  present  for  his  brother  £s2u,  we  might  have  been 
left  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  sons  alone  conducted  his  flocks  in 
hi*  flight  from  Mesapot;i:nia-  Hut  it  i*i  certain  that  he  had  a  large 
retinue  of  ficivantii;  and  iso,  doubclc«s,  each  of  his  sons  had  ser- 
vants, and  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  gone   down  to 
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Eg>T>l  without  ihem :  indeed  there  15  cvcr>'  reason  lo  bclic%'t  that  on 
those  occasions  they  formed  a  considerable  c^ravaD.  The  fact,  also, 
that  the  ^ons  themselves  took  p;irt  in  the  work,  and  tliat  each  had 
his  sack  under  hiin,  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  customs 
of  tcnt-dwclline  sliepherds  at  thU  day.  As  wc  have  already  had 
occAMon  to  notice,  Hedawin  3<heiktn  Arv^-^  and  fare  precisely  af; 
t!w-ir  follotvrr*;  do,  ;*ncl  br.ir  their  full  share  in  (he  operations  of 
the  cotnpany,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Thin  leads  me  to  suggest  another  t^ca  which  1  have  long  enter- 
tained in  rcgnrd  to  the  actual  number  of  persons  that  went  down 
to  ^>pt  with  Jacob  himself.  It  was  strictly  true  that  "all  the 
souls  which  came  out  of  his  loins»  bc^itles  Jacob's  sons"  wives,  were 
threescore  and  six;"'  and  tliesc  being. so  to  speak,  historic  persons, 
arc,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  specihcatly  mentioned.  Hut 
there  must  have  been  a  ver>"  U^e  company  belonging  to  them, 
.both  men-servants,  maid-servants,  and  children, 

May  we  not  in  this  fact  find  an  expLinatJon  of  the  vt^t  multi- 
tude to  which  the  Hebrews  had  grown  in  so  short  a  time? 

[  have  myself  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Israel  did  not  sell  his 
home-bnm  servanU,  but  took  them  into  Eg>'pt.  There  they  were 
absorbed  into  the  Hcbrc-iv  n.ition  during  thotte  genemtioni;  vhcn 
all  were  reduced  by  their  tyrannical  masters  to  one  common  lot  of 
hard  bondage.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  Exo- 
dus that  there  were  ?ax  hundred  tlu>u&;md  men  tli.it  went  up  bjr- 
ntss<d  and  fit  for  war-  Nor  i^  thiN  custom  ol  absorbing  into  the 
different  tribes  the  servants  that  belonged  to  them  at  variance  with 
either  ancient  or  modem  practice.  That  Ihc  frcedmcn  were  often 
incorporated  with  the  family,  and  adopted  the  name  of  their  ma^ 
ters,  is  a  well  <  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth. 

The  country  from  Hebron  eastwards  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  mostly 
a  wilderness  of  rough,  barren  hills,  precipitous  mountains,  and  pro- 
found gorges.  The  only  place  of  much  intcre*!  on  this  part  of  ihe 
western  shore  of  the  se.i  itself  is  'Ain  Jidy,  the  Kn-gedi  of  ihe  Bible, 
which  was  ^vcn  to  Juduh,  and  is  mentioned  by  Joshua  with  the 
city  of  Salt.' 

'  Gen,  rfvi,  A  '  Joth-  it.  6£ 
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The  original  name  of  En*tccdi  was  Hazcion-tairur — pruning  of 
the  palm — ^nd  \s  fir^t  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  chiptcr  of  Gene- 
^h,  in  connection  with  tht*  expedition  of  ChedorUamcr,  in  ihc  time 
of  Abraham.  U  wa*  immedialcly  aficr  the  conquest  of  thi*  place 
thM  the  confederate  armiefl  marched  against  Sodom  nnd  Gomor- 
rah, and  the  kings  of  those  cities  went  out  and  "joined  battle  with 
ihcm  in  the  vale  of  Siddiiu.  And  the  vale  of  Siddtm  wdn  full  of 
"^limc-jiits;  ;L]id  the  kin^»  of  Sudoiii  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell 
there*  And  they  took  all  ihc  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
all  their  victuals,  and  went  their  way.  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram'?* 
brother's  st>n.  wlio  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  dqiartcd." 
Abraham  immediately  set  out  in  ^wjft  pursuit,  overlook  the  inva* 
dem  at  Dan,  and  "smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah, 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus,"  rescued  Lot.  and  returned 
victorious,  bringing  back  cvcr>-thing  that  had  been  carried  away.' 

It  wast  Id  the  stniiiglioldf*  of  Rn-nedi  thai  the  persecuted  David 
at  one  lime  withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul ;  and  into  one  of  the  cave« 
there  Saul  went  *'to  cover  his  feci,"  when  David,  who  lay  hid  deep 
within,  aroiic  and  cut  off  the  :4kirt  of  hi^  robe,  and  mi^ht  have  ^laiit 
ihv  wearer  uIm),  h*ul  he  not  fe<ired  to  Mietch  forth  hh  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.* 

In  the  account  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  l>,\vid  to  Kn-gedi,  two  clr. 
cumstance:^  are  mentioned  which  are  worthy  of  a  passing  remark. 
The  first  is  that  there  were  shccpcotes  in  connection  with  the  cave 
into  which  Saul  retired.  I  have  seen  scores  of  them  around  the 
mouth  of  caverns ;  ard,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  cave  in  the  land, 
who5e  location  wili  admit  of  being  thus  occupied,  but  has  such  a 
cote  in  front  of  it.  generally  motlc  hy  piling  up  loose  stones  into  a 
circular  wall,  which  is  eovere<I  with  thorn?  as  a  further  protection 
against  robbers  and  wild  beasts-  During  cold  storms,  and  in  the 
night,  the  flocks  retreat  into  the  cave,  but  at  other  time*  they  re- 
main in  this  c!neloM:d  cote.  The  cavern  may  have  been  full  of  them 
when  the  king  entered  ;  nor  would  his  presence  have  disturbed 
them — as  I  have  found  on  many  occasions — white  their  con.stant 
tramping  about  llic  sleeping  Saul  would  have  renderetl  the  ap- 
proach of  L>avid  wholly  unnoticed.  I  have  had  them  step  over  me 
'  Gen.  tiv,  7-13-  '  Gen.  lir.  ij-16.  '  1  Sjim.  oiiu.  2%  and  xsn.  1-^ 
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when  n.-:sting  in  ?(ucli  civcs  And  have  nccn  them  actually  tramp  on 
their  sleeping  shepherd  without  di<iturbini;  his  slumbers.  More* 
over,  these  caverns  arc  a>  dark  as  midnif^ht,  and  the  keenest  eye 
cannot  &c-c  ^vc  ]mcit<  inwards;  hut  enxc  whn  }ias  been  long  within, 
and  is  looking  outwards  towardt  the  entrance,  can  observe  with 
p<;rfcct  dtMinctnes6  all  that  takc:i  place  in  that  direction.  David, 
therefore,  could  watch  SauI  ua  he  came  in.  and  notice  the  exact 
plitcc  when:  he  "covered  )ii:s  feet."  while  Saul  could  sec  nothing  t»it 
impenetrable  darkness. 

The  other  inQi  is  that  the  clifFs  about  nn-^cdi  were  then  called 
"the  rock^  of  the  wild  goals:'''  and  from  thcm»duubtles?;,thc  place 
received  the  name  En-gedi.  Ain  Jidy— the  Fountain  of  the  Kid  or 
Goat.  Now,  it  is  a  pIcA»ing  circumstance  that  these  bold  and  hardy 
dwellers  upon  the  rocks  are  still  found  in  the  wild  ravines  and  on 
the  rugged  cliffs  about  'Ain  Jidy.  I  have  seen  the  skin  and  power- 
ful homs  of  those  shot  there  by  Arab  hunters. 

The  beden,  or  wild  goat,  itself  is  an  ibex,  and  closely  resembles 
those  found  on  the  Alps  and  other  Kuroptran  mountains  in  «iie. 
»hape,  and  color,  and  uIm>  in  the  reckless  daring  with  which  it  will 
scale  the  most  impracticable  cliffy.  Canon  Tristram,  while  at  Cal* 
llrrhoc,  watched  one  of  them  "as  he  leaped  from  needle  to  needle, 
tosfting  back  hin  enormous  curved  hornn,  till  the>'  seemed  to  strike 
behind  hi»  tail  and  then,  in  his  bound,  gathering  all  his  foar  feet, 
and  lighting  with  them  all  close  together  on  a  little  point  of  rock 
on  the  face  of  what  seemed  a  smooth  wall  of  clifT."  He  even  mw 
another  "m;^ke  a  drop,  and  break  the  force  of  the  fall  by  lighting 
on  the  front  of  his  horns."  When  at  the  same  hot  springs,  I  ex- 
amined with  my  filasa  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt, 
hoping  to  witness  a  similar  exploit,  but  the  wary  animals  did  not 
make  their  appearance.  They  arc  widely  dispersed  over  this  part 
of  the  country  :  and  I  have  found  them  amongst  the  awful  peak)^  of 
Smair  and  they  frequent  the  inaceei;«ible  cliffti  on  both  the  v^&t  and 
west  side  of  the  Dead  ^a.  They  arc  not  numerous  anywhere,  and 
arc  MJ  very  wary  that  none  but  the  muat  experienced  and  patient 
hunter  can  succeed  in  »hooting  them. 

The  flesli   of  the  bcdcn  is  said  to  be  superior  to  tliat  of  the 
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gazelle :  and  if  it  was,  as  some  supposL\  of  this  kind  of  venison  that 
the  '* savory  meat"  which  ls;iac  so  loved  was  made,  hi^  surpmc 
when  Jacob  cnmc  with  hi^  TnanufACturcd  venison  m>  soon  was  quite 
natural.  *'  Mow  is  tt  that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my  son?"' 
Rcdcii,  ho  knctv,  was  not  to  be  found  near  the  camp,  but  far  away 
on  the  rough  mountains- 

Another  sug^c&tion  may  be  in  place  on  this  subject.  It  was 
prob;ibly  upon  the  n*ttim  of  Rtiiu  from  an  unAuCceft,tful  hunt  of 
the  bcdcn  that,  faint  and  ready  to  die,  he  wau  enttccd  by  Jiicob 
to  «cU  his  birthright.  Those  bcdcn -hunts  appear  to  have  haci  a 
dlaa^trou^  connection  whh  the  hiTttory  and  fortune*  of  **  Esau,  ivho 
ior  one  monscL  of  meat  sold  hin  birthright" — ^n  cxitmple  by  which 
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Ihc  writer  of  tlic  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  enforces  his  admonition 
against  such  profane  and  remediless  folly,  "  For  afterward,  when 
he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing;. he  was  rejected:  for  lie  found 
no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears/* 

The  next  important  incident  aiuoctatcd  with  'Ain  Jidy  occurred 
m  the  lime  of  Jc^hcMhaphat,  "wht-n  ihc  cliiUlrc^n  of  Mo;th,  :ind  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  nith  them  other  br<idcs  the  Ammonites, 
came  against  Jchoahaphat  to  battle-  Then  there  came  some  that 
told  Jcboshaphat,  saying.  There  eomcth  a  great  multitude  a{;ain»t 
thee  from  beyond  the  ^a  on  this  side  Syria;  and,  behold,  they  be 
in  1  lazazon-tamar,  which  is  En-gedi."' 

From  the  account  of  this  invasion,  it  appear?  that  the  Midtanile 
host  was  so  %-<Lst  that  Jehoshaphat  and  all  Judah  were  utterly  d» 
maycd ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  their  supplications,  the  Lord  sent 
.imongHt  their  enemies  discord  and  con^piracyr  so  that  "  every  one 
helped  to  destroy  another.**  the  joy  and  rejoicir^;  of  the  people  of 
Judah  was  naturally  very  greats  There  is  nothing:  like  it  in  the 
recorded  hisior>'  of  the  Hebrew  people,  for  the  divine  interposition 
in  hrhalf  of  Jiid;ih  was  pi^cutiar  and  iinparalti-lcd.  A*;  Jahaxirl  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  the  battle  was  not  theirs,  but  the  I^ord's: 
"  Ye  shall  not  need  to  fi^jht  in  this  battle :  set  yoursclve*.  ittand  y^ 
*till.  and  *cc  the  .'wivation  of  the  Lord  with  you.  O  Judah  and  Jeru- 
ulcm."*  It  is  pleasant  and  eminently  appropriate  to  notice  and 
meditate  upon  such  instructive  narratives  wherever  our  pilgrimage 
through  tht«  hnd  of  spiritual  types  and  symbols  brings  us  to  scenes 
where  the  incidents  recorded  appear  to  have  occurred. 

It  is  stated  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  this  twentieth  chapter  of 
2  Chronicles  that  the  invaders  came  up  "by  the  cliff  [or  ascent]  ol 
Ziz."  t  suppose  tliis  was  mea-ly  a  local  name  fora  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous fior^c  of  "Ain  jidy? 

No  doubt :  and  the  wotd  rendered  cliff  really  means  the  ascent 
and  not  a  special  rock  tn  it-  "The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  came 
up  aB:»irst  King  Jcho<ihaphat.  apparently  around  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  to  En-gedi ;  by  the  very  ^mie  route,  it  would 
M^em,  which  is  taken  by  the  Ambs  in  their  marauding  expeditions 
at  the  present  day.  along  the  shore  as  far  as  to  "Ain  Jidy. and  then 
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Up  the  pa^,  and  •&(>  nortliwards  below  Tckoa."  Tlits  is  Dr.  Kobitl- 
Aon  5  obi^crvation.  and  I  sec  no  rcanon  why  they  sliould  not  have 
done  so. 

The  site  of  Tckoa.  from  which  place  tht-  people  ol  Jud^ih  went 
forth  to  encoimicf  the  invaders,  is  «'clt  knowi\;  but  hA«  the  valley 
of  Bernchah  been  identifit-d? 

There  arc  the  niin^  of  a  village  AOuth  of  Tctcca,  called  BcrcikQt, 
«iad  the  wa<3y  opposite  them,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  doubtlcs:* 
the  valley  in  whiiih  ihe  people  "  d-i^cmbled  thcmaelvcs:  fof  there 
they  blessed  the  I,ord:  tlietcforc  the  name  of  rhc  *amc  place  was 
caUed,  The  valley  of  15crachah,  unto  this  day" — that  is,  the  valley 
of  blessing-' 

The  fountain  from  which  comes  the  name  'Ain  Jtdy  is  in  one  of 
the  wildest  ravine**  in  thi*i  countr>\  and  some  fifteen  hundred  feel 
below  the  level  of  the  general  plateau,  called  "the  wildcmcAs  of 
En-y^di."  It  bursts  forth  at  once  a  fine  stream  from  beneath  a 
rock  upon  a  shelving  terrace,  more  than  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  Deail  Sea.  The  water — *wcet.  ihonyh  tepid — rushes  *lo\vn  the 
?;tcep  dei^cnt  in  a  long  or  almosit  continuous  c;L$c;ide  over  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  down  to  the  shore.  Along  the  entire  course  of  the 
stream  are  luxuriant  jungles  of  idl  cane,  thickets  of  ihomy  acacta, 
the  dOni,  and  other  tteeit  and  low  bu^hcit.  Cuii%picuou»  along  its 
banks  is  the  'oshcr.  the  Caloiropb  procerii  of  botanists,  the  far- 
famed  apple  of  Sodom, 

NcAr  Ihit  l)'i1iiRiiiiAii4  lakt  whrrr  SiMloim  ilnotL 

Dr  Robinson  mwv  here  several  trees,  "the  trunks  of  which  were 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet.  It  h,iH  a  jjrayish  cork-like  hark»  with  long  oval  leaves," 
whith  "when  broken  off  disch^i^e  copiously  a  milky  iluid,  Tlie 
fruit  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  i»  of  a  yellow 
color  It  wax  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  M>ft  to  the  touch  : 
but  on  being  pressed  or  i^trucW,  it  explodes  with  a  puff  like  a  blad- 
der or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind 
and  a  few  fibrcSi.     It  13,  indeed,  filled  chicHy  with  air,  like  a  bladder, 

*  3  ChroHi  iz.  sCi. 


which  ^vcs  it  the  round  romn;  while  in  the  centre  a  5mall  Blender 
pod  runs  through  it  from  the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin  fib* 
mcnts  with  the  rtnd*  The  pod  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fine 
silk,  with  sced«.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk,  and  twist  it  into 
matchc?i  for  their  guns,  prtferring  it  to  the  common  nutch,  because 
it  requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it  combustible/' 

The  'o!iher  in  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  referred  to  by  Jo<iephuv 
m  eorrobonttion  of  the  Biblical  account  uf  the  defttruclion  of  So- 
dom. He  sa>*¥s"  There  arc  still  to  be  »ecn  afihes  reproduced  in  ihc 
fruits,  which,  indeed,  resemble  edible  fruits  in  color,  but  on  being 
plucked  with  the  haiidn  aic  diHtrf>lvcd  into  Mnoke  and  a&lie^/' 
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trees  and  opobalsam  ;  while  its  vineyards,  fragrant  orchards,  an<l 
jtpic>"  tjjirdeni*  »re  alluded  to  by  Solomon  in  hU  Song  of  Songs; 
"  My  beloved  is  unto  mc  as  a  cluster  of  camphirc  in  the  vineyards 
of  £n<^cdi/''  Just  vrhat  camphirc  was  cannot  now  be  dclcrnnined: 
in  the  mai^n  it  is  translated  cypress.  Dr.  Kitto  argues  that  the 
kophcr  was  the  hcnnch.  and  certainly  the  long  clusters  of  hcnneh* 
flowers  are  exceedingly  frigranu  The  OrientaU  are  extravajrantly 
fond  of  their  odor,  and  they  have  an  tntimatG  a9£M>ciation  with  Eovc? 
And  marriage:  so  that  Solovnon  might  ver>-  appropnatcly  compare 
hh  beloved  to  such  a  cluUer,  If  you  turn  ta  the  ^an1e  passage  in 
the  Arabic  Bible,  you  will  have  no  diHicult)  in  unden>tanding  the 
meaning.  It  reads  cluster  of  hcnnch,  and  yet  it  is  postibte  that 
kophcr  is  merely  used  in  a  poetic  sense  for  the  name  of  a  very  fra- 
grant species  of  grape  that  flourished  luxuriously  in  those  vineyards 
of  En-gedi.  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  dtsttnguisli  their  choice 
varieties  of  grapes  by  names  every  way  analogous  to  this. 

In  the  days  of  Kuscbius  and  Jerome  Kn-gedt  was  still  a  lai^c 
village  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  small  delta  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wady  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
Bedawin  of  the  RashaidtOL  tT)bl^  who  generally  are  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  cultivate  a  few  fields  of  vL^ctableis,  and  the  soil 
is  surpassingly  fertile- 
Hut  we  must  now  return  from  *Ain  Jidy  to  'Atn  edh  Dhirwch. 
to  which  our  long  digre»^on  ha-s  brought  un. 

For  what  is  this  fountain  remarkable?  1  do  not  ncmcmticr  the 
name  'Ain  edh  Dhir^vch,  or  anything  resembling  it,  as  occoning  in 
the  Bible. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  connected  with  Bcth-iun  mentioned  in  Jo&hua 
XV.  $9  as  a  town  given  to  Judah,  and  between  llalhul  and  Gedor ; 
and  hen;  il  is  still,  and  not  far  off  from  the  former.  Beit  SOr  is  the 
present  name  of  the  site,  am)  the  ancient  remains  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  its  identity  with  Bcth*zur,  The  scanty  ruins  that  marl:  the  site 
lie  upon  the  hill  a  short  distance  beyond  that  half-ruined  tower  on 
the  west  side  of  thi*  n^rrmv  ravtne.  The  copious  fountain  of  edh 
Dhirwch  was  the  chief  dependence  for  water,  and  the  castle  may 
have  been  intended  1o  defend  it.      Rcth-zur  has  vcr>'  little   Biblical 

'  Song  f- 14. 
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history.  It  was  Among»t  tlic  citicfi  fortified  by  Rchoboam ;  anti 
"the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Bcth-zur''  repaired  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
^lem  "unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David. and  to 
the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house  of  the  mighty/""  Beth- 
£ur  U  not  ag;tin  miMitiored  in  tho  Old  Te^t:imcTit,  but  it  hnre  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  against  the  kiiig^  of 
Anttoch,  It  was  at  Bethsura  that  Juda»,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  great  army  of  Ly^ion,  ^Jayin^  about  five 
thousand  of  his  soldiers* 

Joscjjhus  slates  that  Betlisura  was  the  strongest  place  in  all 
Judali,  ^nd  was  held  by  a  garr^on  of  Antiochus;  but  Simeon,  the 
broUier  of  Jonathan,  captured  it.  This  reads  strangely  to  one  here 
on  the  fipot,  since  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  traces  of  those  fortifica- 
tionsi  against  which  Simeon  raised  bunks  an[l  brought  his  engines 
of  war,  in  order  to  subdue  the  place. 

Beit  S\lr  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  utter  destruc- 
tion that  has  fallen  upon  many  ancient  sites. 

Tile  chief  indications  of  antiquity  are  at  and  near  ihc  fountain 
of  cdh  Dhirweh,  where  arc  some  old  foundations,  and  in  the  low 
cliff*  left  by  the  quarrien  are  a  few  rocW-hewrt  tomb*.  At  the 
fount:tin  arc  also  the  usual  stone  troughs  for  watering  cattle ;  and  I 
have  generally  found  the  peasants  of  llalhOI  herewith  their  flocks 
and  herds — a.  rude  aiid  iu^utcnt  people,  whose  pic^cnce  ijt  alwayt 
annoying, 

Euscbius  and  Jerome  believed  that  "Ain  cdh  Dhinvch  was  the 
fountain  where  the  eunuch  ^va^  baptized  by  Philip,  and  thi»  was 
the  received  opinion  for  many  centuries.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  eunuch  chose  this  route  on  his  way  home.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and  s^ince  Philip,  after  the  b,iptism,  was  found 
at  Azotus — that  is,  Ashdod — twenty  mites  from  this,  on  the  plain 
of  Fhilistia,  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Acts  would  naturally  lead  u»  to  locate  the  scene  of  it  in  lh;ti 
vicinity. 

Is  there  anything  noteworthy  about  HalhCkl.  which  you  pointed 
og^  on  the  mountain  to  ihe  eastwards,  as  we  descended  inio  this 
vale  of  'Ain  cilh  Dhirwch? 

■  »  Ctiron.  xl  J ;  Nch.  hi.  i6i  >  i  Matx.  W.  2S-34. 
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The  site  is  doubtlcfis  ancient,  but  it  has  no  special  Biblical  his- 
toTv.  The  name  remaim  unchanged  from  the  cU)-^  of  Joshua.  It 
h  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  the  Oromasticon,  and  later  Jewbth 
writCTH  refer  to  a  tradition  that  it  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Gad 
the  ^ctJ  The  onV  building  of  importance  in  the  village  is  the 
old  mofiV.  or  wcly,  of  Ncby  YiSna?i,  which,  with  sr\'cral  other  places 
throusthout  the  country,  claim*  to  be  ihc  bitrinl.place  of  the  pro- 
phet  Jofuh,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  looks  larger 
and  more  imposing  than  it  really  is- 

Prom  this  fountain  to  tlic  poob  of  Solomon  it  will  take  us  two 
hours- 

This  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  utterly  deserted.  We 
have  not  seen  cither  man  or  beast  since  ]ca\ing  the  fountain  of  edh 
Dhirtteh,  ai  least  an  hour  ago. 

Our  ride  through  this  M>titary  region  has  brought  us^  however, 
to  this  scmi-forsakcn  ruin,  called  KCIfin,  and  the  rcmairu  of  houfws 
and  prostrate  columns  lying  about  the  fields  indicate  that  it  was 
once  a  place  of  importance;  but  tlic  name  docs  not  occur  in  the 
Bible,  nor  has  it  been  identified  with  any  old  *atc.  West  of  it  i* 
JedAn  the  ancient  Gcdor;  ^nd  farther  ir  the  «ame  direction  U  Beit 
No^lb,  aaswcring,  probably,  to  the  Ne*ib  of  Jodiua  xv.43,,though 
the  pOMlion  does  not  a^jrcc  vcr>"  well  with  the  group  of  cities  with 
which  it  \^  there  £i?k»ociatcd.  A  few  mtlcTi  northwards  from  jcdun 
but  concealed  from  view  by  the  ridges  on  our  led.  Is  Beit  SakAricbi 
doubtless  the  Beth  Zacharia  at  which  Juda^  Maccaba-us  pitched  his 
camp  before  the  fatal  battle  took  place  ttctwccn  htm  and  Antiochus 
Eupator.  It  occupied  an  almckst  impregnable  position,  on  a  ridge 
jutting  out  northwards  bct^'cen  two  valleys. 

The  jiccnc  of  thai  battle  was  at  or  rear  Beth  Zacharia.  and 
some  distance  north  o(  Beth-2ur.  In  the  army  of  Antiochus  were 
many  elephants,  and  the  Jews  were  greatly  dismayed  at  the  si^ht 
of  them.  But  Eleazar.  the  brother  of  Judas  singled  out  one  that 
wa^  higher  than  ;ill  ttie  rc^^f,  snd,  5up[>oMng  th;kt  the  king  wa^  upon 
him.  forced  hi&  nay  through  the  mid&t  of  the  battle,  and,  creeping 
under  the  elephant,  thrust  his  spear  into  tt,  and  dew  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  huge  creature  fell  down  upon  him,  and  there  he  died. 

'  I  itXtK  ijur.  $  ;  S  Sam.  uK'.  II-I4.  13, 19. 
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Scattered  over  the  site  arc  old  foundations,  Ur^e  hewn  stones, 
fr^meits  of  column?^,  ancient  cisterns.  Tx>ck-cut  sepulchres  and 
other  indications  of  a  considrrablc  city.  This  place*  also,  ii;  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  figures  conspicuously  in  later  Jew- 
ish history,  and  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  hy  Joitephu^ 

It  is  wcH  to  pause  occasionally  over  the  record  of  incidents 
which  illustrate  the  immcn^tc  change  for  the  worse  that  hd^  befallen 
this  uiilutppy  Und  in  many  rc^pcct^  and  especially  with  regard  Co 
it«  public  hi|;hways,  since  Biblical  times.  Joscphus  says  that  Anti- 
ochus  had  eighty  elephants  in  his  army,  and  that  they  carried  upon 
their  backs  low  lowers,  in  which  soldiers  were  st;ttioncd  lo  hurl 
darts  and  spears  upon  the  enemyp  Very  different  indeed  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  that  region  then  from  what  it  is  now, 
or  elephfints  could  not  have  been  conducted  throut;h  it  ;it  all.  Not 
only  the  roads  must  have  been  wide  and  in  good  repair  where  ihere 
are  now  only  narrow  and  daiii^erou^  bridle-paths,  but  the  surround* 
ing  country'  could  not  huve  been  %o  bare  and  rocky  »«  at  present: 
else  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  m,ina;uvrc  with  ele- 
phants upon  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  done,  however;  and  such 
f;ict%  coincide  with  and  serve  to  corroborate  many  Biblical  Atatc- 
ments  which  imply  that  funncrly  there  were  broad  and  good  roads 
throughout  the  land.  The  chariot  of  the  eunuch  is  another  case 
in  point.  No  one  would  now  think  of  his  taking  the  rocky  [xith 
from  Jerusalem  to  'Ain  edh  Dhirwch  in  his  chariot,  and  thence  over 
the  wild,  rough  mountains  to  the  plain  of  I'hilistia.  Yet  Jerome, 
who  lived  in  Bclhlehem,  was  not  aware,  apparently,  of  any  difficulty 
in  the  matter;  and  hence  we  mLSt  suppose  that  in  his  day  there 
were  practicable  roads  through  this  re^pon  for  ^uch  chariots  as  that 
of  the  eunuch.  There  i*,  therefore,  nothing  incredible  in  those  Bib- 
lical narratives  which  necessarily  imply  that  wheeled  vehicles  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  in  common  use  in  the  country  in  an- 
cient times.  Indeed,  it  weu  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Talcs- 
tine  by  the  tcnt-dwclling  Arabians,  whose  favorite  means  of  travel 
and  transport  are  the  horse  and  the  camel,  that  the  public  high* 
way^  were  ncglecicd,  and  of  course  good  roads  quickly  disappeared. 

W'c  are  now  descending  Wady  BiySr,  and  the  ruins  of  the  aque- 
duct that  ciinicd  water  to  the  FooLs  of  Solomon  in  former  times 
25 
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It  is  novk'  broken,  and 


Ix^gin  to  appear  in  the  ravine  on  our  right, 
has  long  been  utterly  u:^clc5S, 

The  n;ifne  Waciy  BJyAr  may  refer  to  wclb  in  the  valley,  but  these 
too  have  bctrn  covered  up  and  lost.  The  bud  along  our  path,  how- 
ever, 19  good,  and  quite  e^pabte  nf  proRtabte  cuhivation,  if  tbcrr 
wcie  people  to  underlake  it» 

The  gerteml  ^.s^icct  of  the  country-  i^  ploastnt  and  cheerful,  and 
the  green  oak  coppice  on  either  side  rings  with  the  varied  ^ongs  of 
liajipy  biril  life. 

Here  we  have  overt^tken  i\  large  flock  of  goat^  which  the  shcp- 
iicrd  says  he  is  taking  to  the  pools  for  water;  and  there  is  Kol'at 
cl  Hurak  the  caatlc  of  the  pools,  at  the  nonh-wc^tt  comer  of  the 
tipper  pool.  There  we  will  take  our  htnch,  and  drink  of  the  "  spring 
shut  up"  to  which  Solomon  is  supposed  to  refer/ 

While  Salim  arranges  for  our  lunch  under  :hc  will  of  this  dila]>i- 
(latcd  old  cattle,  we  will  examine  these  Ep^at  ctstcm^. 

They  arc  worthy  of  Solomon,  and  that  is  the  hii;hcst  commen- 
dation I  can  think  of  at  present.  They  are  certainly  immeni^ 
rcRcrvoin;,  and  ;il]  the  m^rc  imprci;«ivc  in  thtit  utter  solitude,  where 
there  are  no  similar  structures  with  which  to  compare  them,  or  to 
divide  the  interest  which  they  inspire* 

Dr.  RobiniOf],  wtth  hi*  uMjal  accuracy,  gives  the  mcx^fUfement 
of  the  three  as  Follows:  The  first, to  the  east,  is  five  hundred  and 
cighly-two  by  two  hundred  and  seven,  and  fifty  feet  deep ',  the  sec- 
ond i<  four  hundred  and  twenly-three  by  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
thirty-nine  feet  deep:  the  third  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  by  Iwo 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  All  of  them, 
however^are  considerably  narrower  at  the  upper  end,  the  first  bdng 
one  hundred  and  forty-ciKht.  the  second  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
the  third  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet. 

The  fir^t  time  1  saw  these  \)ooU  (here  was  vei>'  Hide  water  in 
any  of  thctn,  hut  I  have  since  been  here  when  the  two  upper  one4 
were  full. and  ovorflouing  into  the  third.  The  ftlfcam  from  the  only 
fountiiin  in  thi:s  vicinity  wa,i  then  led  along  an  open  canal  on  the 
north  side  of  the  pools  directly  into  an  aqueduct  cast  of  them,  and 
thence  carried  round  the  shoulder  of  ihi:  hilU  apparently  to  irrigate 
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gardens  in  that  direction.  I  examined  the  undergrourd  rooms  near 
the  soLith-wcst  comer  of  the  old  castle,  where  the  water  is  first  seen 
en  route  for  the  pools,  brou|rht  there  by  qii  arttiiciftl  channel,  many 
feet  below  the  surface,  from  the  foun- 
tain*hcad.  which  is  some  forty  rods 
in  the  norih-u'e*t.  Tradition  makes 
that  ^ring  Sf>lomaii\  «ca1cd  foun- 
tain ;  and  if  that  be  true,  the  "  garden 
enclosed''  tta^  near  at  hand,  perhaps 
hi  thJs  liltlc  plain  which  spreads  up 
to  the  fountain  from  the  pools/ 

Looking  at  these  rcscr\'oirs,  the 
inqiiiry  naturally  ariseti.  How  were 
they  kept  supplied  with  water?  (or 
the  fountain  north-east  of  the  upper 
pool  seems  qiiite  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  except,  perhaps,  durinfi  the 
rainy  season,  when,  to  all  appearances, 
if  would  h<^  rf-(tiifi>rrwl  hy  surf;ic^- 
drainage  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains and  ravines. 

There  were  .'Several  other  ,iuurce* 
of  supply,  and  the  fountain  itself  wa^ 
probably  much  more  copious  in  an- 
cient timcfi  than  at  present,  neglect- 
ed and  clicked  up  as  it  is  with  mud. 
It  is  neither  pleasant  nor  very  &afc 
to  explore  the  artificial  vaults  at  the 
spring-head.  A  friend  of  mine  came 
near  being  suflocated  in  the  attempt. 
Maundrell  say*,  "There  i*  no  avenue 
to  them  but  by  a  little  hole  like  to 
the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well.  Through 
thifi  hole  y[>u  desicend  directly  down,  but  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty.  for  about  four  yards,  and  then  arrive  at  a  vaulted  room  some 
fifteen  paces  long  and  eight  broad.     Joining  to  this  id  another  room 

'  Sang  It-  ix 
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of  the  name  fa^^hion.  but  ^mcwhat  IcfiS.  Hoth  tlicfie  rooms  are  cov- 
<;rccl  with  handi^jinc  »tono  arches,  very  anciciu,  arid  perhaps  the 
work  o(  Solomon  himself.  You  find  here  four  places  at  which  the 
water  rise*.  Krom  these  separate  sources  it  tfi  conveyed  by  little 
rivulets  into  a  kind  of  basin,  and  from  tlience  is  carried  by  a  large 
subterranean  passage  down  to  the  pools.  In  the  way.  before  it 
arrives  ai  the  pools,  there  i«  an  aqueduct  oi  brick  pipes,  which  re- 
ceivei;  part  of  the  *tlrcam,  and  carries  it,  by  many  turnings  and 
windings  about  the  mountains,  to  Jerusalem,"* 

Thi^i  description  m  sufficiently  detailed,  but  nccd^  !iomc  addi' 
tional  explaniiiiim,  which  unftiitunatcly  we  catmot  furnisli-  Various 
other  arranKcnents  were  made  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  wa* 
ter.  The  ruined  aqueduct  wc  noticed  in  Wady  Biyir  once  brought 
a  stream  from  that  v^illey  directly  to  the  lower  pool,  anct  s.  snmlar 
one  existed  in  a  valley  south-east  of  the  pools.  This  latter  canal 
united  with  the  one  paii'iing  the  corner  of  the  castle  of  cl  Dunk, 
and  the  two  ?;upplicd  the  aqueduct  which  carried  water  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 1  suppose  there  was  originally  a  connection  between  this 
aqueduct  and  the  pooU,  anJ  that  wlun  necessary  Ihese  \'ait  reser- 
voirs could  be  availed  of  for  the  supply  of  Jerusalem. 

The  aqueduct  to  the  Holy  City  is  rcni.irkablo,  not  for  the  ^olidi. 
ty  of  the  work,  nor  for  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  could  convey, 
but  the  very  contrary.  It  is  built  upon  the  mere  surface  c(  the 
land,  dnd  made  of  small  unhewn  stones,  which  only  partially  cover 
and  protect  the  brick  pipen  mentioned  by  MaunUrell.  The  canal 
is  always  kept  in  repair  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  upon  which  Bethle- 
hem standi^,  and,  indeed,  it  furnishes  the  chief  supply  of  water  to 
that  tow*n.  1  have  ridden  along  It  repeatedly,  and  always  found  it 
tapped  in  many  places,  and  sheep  <ind  cattle  allowed  free  access  to 
it :  but  the  water  is  nowhere  drawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
The  calibre  of  the  earthen  pipe  is  only  eight  inches,  and  therefore 
the  quantity  of  water  carried  by  it  could  never  have  been  great. 
The  canal  passes  alorf;  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill  of  Bclhlchem. 
and  thence  by  numberlei*  wiiidinj^*,  to  gel  round  the  heads  of  the 
ravines,  it  is  conducted  to  Jeru&alcm.  Near  that  eiiy  it  was  carried 
along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  to  the  north-western  end 

'  Maimdicll'i  Jwtney. 
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of  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon.  where  it  crosMxl  to  the  cast  side,  jind, 
winding  round  the  soulhern  declivity  of  Zion  l>c!o\v  Ncby  Dkxid, 
finally  entered  the  south-eastern  corner  o(  the  Temple  area,  where 
the  water  \\'i%  employed  la  the  various  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Rarely,  however,  i*  it  m  repair  to  (he  norlh  nf  Rwhlehem; 
and  I  have  never  ^ccn  the  water  from  thcuc  pools  enter  the  Holy 
City.  Thia  aqueduct  is  probably  less  ancient  tlian  the  pools ;  but 
that  ]»  not  certain,  for  I  have  noticed  that  »uch  canul^,  where  the 
line  was  carried  *ilong  the  surface  of  the  countfy,  were  usually  cor- 
stnicicd  of  small  stones,  laid  up  in  a  carek^  manner,  and  this, 
too,  where  we  know  that  the  work  is  ancient.  The  ephemeral 
character  of  the  present  aqueduct,  therefore,  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  modern. 

As  there  i**  now  hut  little  water  in  tile  two  lower  pooh,  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  coniitructor^  did  not  cut  away  perpendicularly 
the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  but  left  the  strata  much  x^  they 
found  them,  covering  ihem,  of  course,  with  hard  stucco.  The  low- 
est pool  shows  these  offsets  made  by  the  strata  in  a  vcr>'  strilcinj^ 
manner.  There  arc  artificial  steps  in  the  two  lower  cornert  of  thJA 
pool,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  de:;cend  to  th^  bottom.  Tbe  floor 
?^em;t  to  be  merely  the  original  native  rock  which  formed  the  bed 
of  the  TAvtne. 

Tile  propurtion.H  <jf  this  lower  pool  of  Solomon  are  truly  royal: 
nearly  six  tiundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty 
deep.     Wlicn  full,  it  could  float  the  largest  ship  on  the  ocean. 

If  Solomon  really  constructed  thc^e  vast  reservoirs  of  el  Bunik, 
as  ihcy  arc  now  called — and  even  Dn  Robinson  is  disposed  to  admit 
the  fact — it  \^  probable  that  it  was  on  the  neighboring  hills  thai  he 
planted  the  vineyards  and  in  the  valleys  to  the  nort]i-ea!«t  of  them 
made  the  (gardens  and  orchards  of  all  kind^  of  fruits,  and  here  the^e 
pools  of  waterr,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  brini;eth  forth 
trees,  by  which  and  othrr  ItVr  d;ita  he  worlced  out  the  great  prob* 
lera  of  hunDan  affairs  to  the  final  product  of  "  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.''*  Jo:tcphus,  however,  saya  that  lho!»e  gardens  were  at 
^tam,  whii^h  our  friends  in  Jerusalem  have  identified  with  Urt&A. 
Its  fouiiiains  amj  fine  gardens 


or  hwaIIows.  or.  rather,  a  species  of  swift,  that  came  up  like  a  cloud 
of  ]ocu?(ts.  Many  thousands  gathered  above  the  upper  pool,  which 
was  nearly  full  ol  water,  anil  their  main  object  A|*peared  to  hti  the 
taking  of  a  mon^ing  balh.  Their  flight  was  *io  swift  ih^t  they  cut 
the  atT  mth  a  peculiar  noise,  like  the  whizzing  of  a  ball,  especially 
when  from  on  Kigh  they  darted  down  upon  the  .Hurfuee  of  the  water, 
which  they  did  with  a  shrill  scream,  as  though  fnghteicd  or  exult- 
ant at  their  oun  daring  exploit,  llic  air  was  so  crowded  with  them 
that  one  of  the  men  with  hh  gun,  tiring  at  random,  brought  down 
less  or  more  at  each  discharf;!:.  They  arc  twice  the  size  and  more 
of  the  ordinary  chimncy^wallow,  and  arc  marked  with  white  on  the 
under  part  of  ihe  body.  The  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  called  this 
dpecics  sharOgrOg  or  khilttof,  and  said  that  they  were  good  to  eat 
Thit  bird  is  prt^bably  the  ^imc  as  the  Alpine  swift — the  Cypsclus 
mclba — which  is  much  larger  than  the  ccjinamn  swift,  and  is  brown 
above  and  white  below-  There  arc  many  varieties  of  swallow  in 
the  country,  and  they  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  As 
the  day  advanced,  and  thv  heat  Inere^LAcd,  they  all  disappeared,  re- 
sorting to  the  cliffs.  QA  1  was  informed,  in  the  surrounding  valleys, 
\«here  they  build  their  nests. 

We  took  a  general  view  uf  the  pools  from  the  abandoned  house 
at  the  head  of  the  sm:d1  plain  west  of  the  castle.  Tlie  former  own* 
er,  a  young  man.  who  figures  as  a  lad  in  the  narrative  of  Lieutenant 
Van  de  Velde.  built  the  house,  and  lived  in  it  by  himself  at  this 
lonely  place.  Unfortunately,  he  had  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
Bedawin  in  the  ncighljorhood ;  and  they,  finding  him  near  the;  Frank 
Mountain,  cruelly  murdered  him.  The  house  was  then  fast  falling 
into  ruin;  the  wood-work  u'as  all  gone, and  the  vines  and  bushes 
planted  in  hi^  garden  had  alrcpidy  been  devoured  by  the  camels  of 
thr  BrHawtn,  Many  similar  ruins  nrr  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Eastward  scones  equally  tragical  are  generally  connected  with 
their  destruction, 

I  had  an  Arab  honcman  for  guide  in  this  region  who  belonged 
to  c1  KhQdr,  a  small  village  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
the  pools.  Amongst  other  mar^xl^.  he  assured  me  that  el  Khildr— 
St.  George — and  hit  horse  were  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  At 
his  muk4m.  in  that  village,  he  is  supposed  to  reside,  at  least  occa- 
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ftiomtlly.  in  a  vaulted  chamber  that  has  on  one  side  of  it  a  small 
hole,  through  >^hich  the  end  of  d  chain  is  passed  out,  and  locked 
around  the  neck  of  any  insane  person  brought  then:  to  be  cured. 
There  the  poor  unfortunate  \ircCch  must  jitand  until  el  KliOrir 
comes  to  unlock  the  chain  and  %et  him  free.  This,  my  horKcmAn 
naively  disserted,  happened  nhcncvcr  AtUh  decided  that  it  should 
be  done.  These  fabler  about  St,  George,  or  Etiaft  —  for  there  w 
much  confu.*«ion  in  the  popular  tr^iditioit^  rcgatding  him — arc  met 
with  all  over  this  counii>".  At  cl  Khodr  is  a  small  Greek  convent 
of  St.  George,  which  belongs  to  the  great  convent  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  three  places  to  the  south-east  of  the  pools  uhicb  I 
have  visited  with  great  interest — ^Tcku  a,  the  ancient  Tekoa;  Mu. 
ghdr.1t  KhOreitiJn,  the  traditionary  cave  of  AdulUm;  ;ind  Jehel  el 
Furcidis,  the  supposed  Belh-liacccrcm  of  \ehemiah  and  Jeremiah/ 
the  Ilerodium  of  Joscphua,  and  the  Frank  Mourtain  of  the  Cru- 
saders. We  slinll  pass  in  <^]g:ht  of  this  latten  and  I  will  give  you 
some  account  of  the  other  two  while  wc  are  riding  along. 

I  once  cros^d  the  wild  region  to  the  east  of  us  on  a  visit  to 
Tekoa  and  the  so4:allcd  cave  of  Adullain.  The  whole  country  j^ 
now  de^crtedr  except  by  the  And>«.  who  pasture  thdr  flocks  on 
tlioMT  barren  hil]» — a  rude  and  »in  liter -looking  generation.  The 
ruin!<  of  that  ancient  city,  now  called  TckQ  a,  are  some  three  miles 
south  of  the  pools  of  Solomon,  and  cover  a  broad  swell  of  the 
mountain,  which  runs  up  to  a  great  height  towards  the  south*wcst* 
The  only  noteworthy  remains  arc  those  of  an  old  castle  near  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  some  square  towers  the  foundations  of  a  Greek 
church,  and  ruins  of  houses  built  of  square  stones,  some  of  which 
are  bcvelled- 

It  was  probably  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  commanding  an 
outlook  over  the  whole  surrounding  country",  that  Jeremiah  called 
upon  the  children  of  Benjamin  to  "blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,"" 

Tekoa  wa«  the  birthplace  or  the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
was  it  not  ? 

So  at  least  we  are  led  to  infer  from  whit  he  a^ay^  in  the  fir^t 
verse  of  his  pruphecy.  and  there  he  dwelt  amongst  the  herdmen. 
"1  visis  no  prophet,  neither  was  1  a  prophet's  son;  but  I  was  a  hcrd- 
'  Keh.  iii.  Z4 1  Jcf-  vi  t.  •  Jet-  vL  i. 
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nmn,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,"  as  lie  Xc\U  King  Amaxtali.* 
And  ilie  entire  ^lylc  of  his  prophecies  corroborates  his  own  account 
of  himself.  It  ii*  not  tnun  this  fact,  however,  that  Tekoa  is  gene- 
rally fcmcmbcrccl.  I  never  hear  the  name  without  recalling  the 
interview  between  the  "wise  woman"  of  TeLoa  and  King  David, 
whom  Joab  3*uborn«d  "by  a  parable  to  incline  the  kin]j;'%  heart  to 
fetch  home  Absalom."'  The  whiili-  narnitivc  is  Oriental,  pure  iind 
simple,  and  the  entire  »ccnc  might  be  enacted  to-day  in  the  audi- 
enee-chambijr  of  any  ^tsitem  potentate.  And  lliccc  die  plenty  of 
wise  widows  in  this  land  who  could  act  the  part  of  ihiis  cunninj^ 
emisiiary  of  Joab  to  perfection,  David  was  thoroughly  perplexed 
by  the  strange  story  of  her  trouble  and  alarm  concerning  herself 
and  licr  son.  At  length  he  discovers  the  hidden  purport  of  her 
nimbltng  talk,  and  brings  her  to  confess  that  *'lhc  hand  of  Joab" 
was  in  all  this  business*  "  He  put  all  these  words  in  the  mouth  of 
thine  handmaid :  to  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech  hath  thy  scr* 
vani  Joab  done  thtrt  thing:  and  my  lord  Ls  wise,  according  to  the 
wi:^om  of  an  angri  of  Tnwl,  tr>  know  all  things  that  are  in  ihc 
earth;- 

The  conduct  r>f  Joab  himself  on  tht^  occasion  ia  aNo  in  perfect 
keeping  with  that  of  the  courtier  of  the  present  day,  and  character- 
istic of  the  man  and  his  position  at  the  court  of  David.  He  was 
high  in  oflice,  but,  as  he  wcU  knew,  he  was  neither  loved  nor  trusted- 
He  therefore  dare  not  go  directly  to  the  king  and  petition  for  the 
return  of  Absalom,  When,  however,  he  had  by  thi.s  roundabout 
way  ascertained  that  David  wotilJ  comenl.  he  appeared  before  him 
in  the  attitude  of  the  deepest  reverence,  "  fell  to  the  ground  on  his 
fdcc,  and  bowed  himself,  and  thanked  the  Idnfr:  and  Joab  said,  To- 
day  thy  servant  knowcth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  my 
lord.  O  king,  in  that  the  king  hath  fulfilled  the  request  of  his  ser- 
vant-"' This  IS  the  language  of  cold  *tately  etiquette,  and  implies 
anything  but  cordi.tl  friendship  smd  confidence.  The  narrative  liftK 
the  veil  that  conceals  the  interior  of  this  ancient  and  august  court. 
David  granted  JoaVs  request,  but  he  would  more  \viUingly  have 
ordered  hi^  head  tc  b^  cut  off,  if  he  in  turn  had  dared  w  do  vo. 
"And  the  king  said  unto  Joab.  Behold  now,  I  have  done  this  thing: 
>  AimviiL  14.  ^      *  3  Sam.  UT,  1-18.         ^  z  ^iat.x\v.  I9,90l         *  xSim.  juv.ai. 
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go  therefore,  bring  the  young  man  Absalom  again.    Let  liim  turn 
to  hift  own  house,  and  Ici  him  not  m:c  my  face/" 

Having  passed  eastwards  o(  Tckil'a,  wc  descended  a  ^^llow 
wady  for  about  a  mile  to  some  curious  old  buildings  which  over- 
hang th<?  lrtm<^ndrtu^  g*>rg<^  ^^  Wady  IJrtA.^.  there  called  Waniy 
KhOreltun.  :ind  which  ^vc^  its  nAtni:  to  the  ruins.  Ixaving  our 
hoTiCfl  in  charge  of  some  Arabs,  and  taking  one  for  a  guide^  we 
started  for  the  cave  now  known  as  Mughdrct  KhOreittint  having  a 
fcftfful  gorge  beloWf  gigantic  cWH^  above,  and  tbe  path  winding 
along  a  narro\^-  shelf  of  the  rock.  At  length,  from  a  great  rock 
hanging  on  the  edge  of  ihc  shelf,  we  entered  by  a  long  leap  a  low 
window  which  opened  mto  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliFI.  Wc 
Hb'cre  then  within  the  traditional  hold  of  David,  and.  creeping  half 
doubled  through  a  narrow*  crevice  for  a  few  rods,  wc  stood  beneath 
the  dark  vault  of  the  first  grand  chamber  of  this  mysterious  and 
oppressive  cavern/  Our  whole  collection  of  lifi^ts  did  little  more 
than  make  the  damp  darkness  vif^iblc.  After  groping  about  as  long 
as  we  had  time  to  spare,  we  returned  lo  the  light  of  day,  fully  con- 
vinced  that,  with  David  and  his  lion.hirArted  followers  inside,  all  the 
strength  of  Israel  under  Saut  could  not  have  forced  an  entrance — ■ 
would  not  have  even  attempted  it. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  made 
a  careful  survey  of  this  remarkable  cave.  He  says:  "Half-way  down 
the  ru^cd  path  wc  turned  off  along  a  ledge  of  rock  some  eight  feet 
wide  to  the  cavern*  A  huge  fpUien  block,  about  seven  feet  high,  has 
to  be  surmounted:  between  this  and  the  upper  rock  is  a  space  of 
two  and  a  half  fcct>  Continuing  along  the  ledge  we  come  to  an- 
other fallen  block,  and  mounting  this  wc  are  confronted  by  the  door 
of  the  cave.  Tbe  entrance  to  the  cave  seems  the  only  part  which 
has  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Several  short  intersecting 
passages  would  place  an  invader  who  had  succeeded  in  penetrating 
BO  far  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  defenders. 

"A  few  feet  from  ihe  entrance  wc  came  into  a  large  c1\amber 

some  sixty  feet  long,  and  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.     A  low 

burroWt  whkh  has  to  be  traversed  on  hands  and  knees,  leads  from 

this  to  another  chamber;  mounting  a  few  feet,  a  narrow  cleft  leads 

>  2  Sam.  xir.  31,  34-  *  I  Sam  xnl  l*  3 1   3  Si^'  vsill  13^17- 


mugmArict  khCrlitCn.-cav£  of  adullam. 
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to  anotlier  large  cluimht^r,  to  reach  which  one  has  to  descend  a 
Ktccp  slidf?  somi^  fourteen  frc^t  high.  From  thU  chAmher  a  main 
pafl&agc,  with  intricate  ramific-ilions,  whtch  can  only  be  understood 
by  the  plan,  lead^  to  the  Usl  chamber,  beyond  which  nothing  ex- 
tcnd?(  but  a  narrow  winding  passage,  which,  in  no  phtcc  lar^c,  at 
last  contracts  to  a  mere  crack.  Tlic  greatest  length  of  the  cavcm 
b  five  hundred  and  fifty  feel- 


-  rr:cr^*-'"*'3fc^ 


^^j/^ 


IV    ^ 


UUCUAftirT    Kl[&KMldN— CAl'R.  C4    AOL14-AM. 


''The  air  of  the  cave  was  dry  and  pure,  though  earth  washed 
down  from  above  shows  that  wattn  pcneiralej*  it  in  the  winter. 
Tile  fin*t  chamber,  however,  would  probably  alwiiys  continue  dr)'. 
The  whole  cave  seems  formed  by  water  action  ;  the  sides  and  roof 
arc  smooth,  with  frequent  rounded  hollows;  and  in  more  than  one 
place  passages  run  $ide  by  side,  with  merely  .1  thin  strata  of  rock 
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sitparatinK  them.  The  rock  is  hard  and  vcr>-  white,  Wc  found 
batA  ill  some  of  the  chambcm,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  In  one 
of  the  ^(le-p;i$Kngeft  I  picked  up  fraf;ments  of  .a  brans  or  copper 
fibula  milch  coimdrd:  thi^  ard  a  piece  o(  very  ancient  coarse  pot- 
tcr>'  were  the  only  relic?  wc  found-" 

Thi»  d<::(Cnption  of  tho  dnt  TtclcntlRc  -i^rvcy  that  I  h:tvc  M^cn  15 
very  salisfiiclory;  and  Mr,  Dnikc,  white  withholding  JLidgmcnt  as  to 
ihc  identity  of  the  site,  says  that  the  cave  of  Wady  KhOrcitdn  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  stronghold  of  an  outlaw.  He  also  men- 
tions another  fact  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  those  who  occupied 
the  cave.  Above  the  cave,  "to  the  right,  a  steep,  rugged  zigiag 
descends  to  a  broad  Icd^c  of  rock  leading  to  "Aio  en  Xatiif — the 
Dripping  Spring— where,  even  at  this  dry  season  [October  25th]. 
there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  fill  a  wine-bottic  in  three 
or  four  minutes-  The  water  is  collected  in  two  little  rock-hewn 
basins.  Two  othci  openings  besides  the  door  [of  the  cavcj  fully 
command  the  path  to  'Ain  en  Natiif,  which,  con*iequentl>',  could 
not  be  uw-d  by  an  attacking  party;  while,  owing  to  the  overhang- 
ing rock^,  Q  besieged  party  might  draw  water  with  impunityi  u  the 
wady  is  too  broad  for  archers  to  be  able  to  harass  them  to  any  con* 
Mderabic  extent-" 

I  sec  no  good  reason,  therefore,  to  disturb  the  tradition  which 
make*!  this  the  hold  into  which  Uavid  retired  with  his  fathers  house 
when  he  fled  from  Gath,  and  in  which  he  firs:  collected  and  or^n- 
ized  his  band  of  trusty  followers.  David,  as  a  shepherd  leading 
his  flocks  over  these  hills,  was  doubtless  acquainted  from  hU  boy- 
hood with  all  the  intricacies  of  this  great  cavern.  ju.sl  a»  thcjic  Arab 
shepherds,  his  successors,  row  arc;  and  what  more  natural  there- 
fore, tJiaii  that  he  should  flee  thither  in  the  day  of  his  cxircmily? 
It  wa*  out  in  ihf-  wild  desert,  far  from  the  haimt?c  M  Saul.  ;tnd  not 
likely  to  be  vi*ittcd  by  him.  It  was  nUo  in  the  lire  of  direct  com- 
municutton  with  Moab,  whither  he  sent  hi§  parents  and  the  women 
of  his  intin.  while  he  abode  still  in  the  hold/  Again,  wc  know  ihM 
many  of  his  subsequent  exploits  and  i7:«ca|K.'!i  from  Siiul  were  in 
this  region  and  south  of  it:  and,  finally,  there  is  a  sort  of  verbal 
accuracy  in  speaking  of  the  topography — David's  family  are  said 


cjTv  OF  adi:llam.-jedel  el  fvreidIs, 

to  bavc  gone  down  io  lum  from  Bethlehem.  Now  thb  cavcm  i»» 
two  houfs  to  the  s-juth-cast  of  thai  viH:igL\  and  the  path  descends 
rapidly  nearly  the  cnl:rc  distAncc.  It  mu*r  be  admitted,  hmvever, 
that  the  (*eo}Traphical  indications  in  the  two  accounts  of  David's 
nftr&at  to  the  cave  of  Adulbin,  in  l  Samuel  xxVu  1-4.  and  J  Samuel 
xxiii.  i3"i<J,  arc  not  very  distinct,  but  the  latter  notice  riceins  to 
imply  that  it  v^as  at  no  great  distance  from  Bethlehem;  and  from 
the  firit  vc  learn  iImI  Divid  look  hiH  father  and  mother  to  Moab. 
from  the  cave — an  operation  more  natural  and  Ic^  dangcroufi  than 
it  would  have  been  from  any  part  of  the  plain  o(  I'hiliUia,  where 
the  ^rVv  of  Adiillam  wa^  undoubtedly  *vituatcd.  as  appears  from 
Joshua  XV.  35.  2  Chroricles  xi.  j^S,  Nehemiah  xi.  30,  Micah  1.  14,  [5, 
in  all  of  which  the  city  of  AduUam  is  associated  with  towns  in  Phi- 
li.'itia.  The  same  h  implied  in  the  account  of  the  fi^ht  of  Judas 
with  Gorgias.  ^  (^iven  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  2  Maccabees, 
Fn-^m  all  these  statements,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  cave 
and  the  city  were  entirely  different  places,  the  laHer  being  in  the 
^hcpht:I;ih«  and  not  f ^r  from  G;ith  and  Marc^hah,  while  the  cave  wa« 
on  the  mountains,  and  southwarda  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  way  to 
Moab. 

Leaving  the  cave*  and  e»caphig  from  the  imjxirtumty  of  the 
Bcdawin  encamped  at  the  ruins  of  KhareitOn*  we  Returned  alonp  a 
shallow  valley  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  dcAceiidcd  by  a  vet}' 
rocky  path  into  Wady  CrtlfL.  and  passed  northwards  round  the  west- 
cm  base  of  Jcbel  el  Furcidta,  This  is  an  enormous  mount,  about 
four  hundred  feet  high,  mostly  natuni,  I  Auppose,  hut  tmncate<l, 
steep,  and  round,  and  ri^cs  precisely  like  the  cone  of  a  volcano. 

At  one  time  I  came  to  Jcbel  el  Furcidlsfrom  Bethlehem,  a  ride 
of  two  hnurs  over  a  rocky  and  Jtppcry  path.  From  it*  remarka- 
ble rcsemhUnce  to  a  rrater,  I  wa*  led  to  search  carefully  for  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  origin,  hut  covild  find  none.  The  chaik>'  marl  rock 
ehanges  into  an  intensely  hard  dark  colored  limestone,  abounding  in 
chert,  5plintcrcd  and  broken  up  in  an  extraordinary'  manner.  The 
vineyards  south-ca*(t  of  llcthkhem  have  all  been  laid  waste  by  the 
Dedawin,  and  the  mined  watch-towers  and  neglected  terraces  indi- 
cate that  the  devastation  of  these  spoilers,  worse  than  that  of  the 
locusts,  has  been  wrought  in  times  comparatively  modem. 
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It  has  been  fiuggestcd  that  this  mount  marks  the  site  o(  Beth- 
hacccrcm,  mentioned  in  Nchcmiah  lii.  14,  whirrc  '^  Malchiah  the  «ion 
of  Rcchab.  ihe  ruler  of  iwirt  o(  Beih-h;icccrcfn,"  i»  sail!  to  h.ive  re- 
paired one  of  tile  pates  of  Jerusalem:  and  also  in  Jcnriniah  xu  i, 
where  the  people  were  exhorted  to  "  set  up  a  si^  of  fire  in  Beth* 
haccerem:  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great  destruc- 
tion," As  RctH .  harct-rcm  i^  a^*iocUt(.■H  ivilh  Trk'oa,  it  u-a*  moiit 
probably  somewhere  tn  this  neighborhood;  and  Jcbcl  cl  I'ureidi^ 
^  U  admirably  adapted  for  a  In-aeon  of  fire,  to  give  vraming  of  evil 
approaching  (totn  any  direction-  There  is  no  other  tell  of  equal 
height  aJid  &ijtc  ia  Palestine 
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It  h  more  probable  tli;«t  the  fortresK  and  city  of  Herodium, 
mentionccJ  by  Joscphus  as  the  place  selected  by  Herod  tltc  Great 
for  a  fortified  retreat,  vicrc  erected  on  thus  mountain,  lie  says: 
"*  It  ua«  <]i:(tant  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs.  It  wax 
stront'  by^naturc,  and  fit  for  such  a  building.  It  is  a  sort  of  mode* 
rate  httl.  raisctl  fo  a  farther  heij^ht  by  the  hand  of  man,  till  it  was 
of  thr  Kliapr  nt  n  W(iTn.in"ii  hn-ii^^t.  It  is  rnct>mp;i«M-(i  wilh  circular 
towers,  aind  hath  3  straight  ascent  up  to  it,  which  ascent  is  com* 
poaedof  step*  of  poliitlied  stonei.  m  number  two  hundred.  Within 
it  arc  royal  And  very  rich  apartments  of  .1  Mructure  that  provided 
both  for  :iccurity  and  for  beauty.  About  ihc  bottom  there  ure 
habitations  of  such  a  structure  as  arc  well  wonh  seeing,  both  on 
other  accounts  and  also  on  account  of  Uie  waicr  which  is  brought 
thither  from  a  great  way  off,  and  a:  vast  expenses;  for  the  place 
itself  is  destitute  of  water/" 

No  doubt  Herod  made  it  a  kind  of  p^iradise,  from  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  present  Arabic  name,  Jebcl  cl  FureidU — Little 
Paradise  Mountain.  U  U  not  c<:rtiun  tlut  Herod  ever  resided  here, 
and  all  liis  lavish  expense  only  prepared  a  tomb  for  bis  dead  body, 
which  was  brought  from  Jericho,  where  he  died,  nnd  was  tiiiricd 
here  uith  K*'<^at  display  iind  o«t<;ntat)on.  Jrnephus  gives  two  sep- 
arate description};  of  this  augufit  funeml.' 

Traces  of  all  these  supposed  works  of  Herod  remain.     The  cir- 
cumference of  the  muunt;un-top  i^  abovit  seven  hundred  und  fifty 
feel ;  iind  the  foimdations  there  of  the  uall  and  lowers  arc  ^till  vt.ii- 
^^  ble,  and  abo  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town  a:  the  north-west- 

^^k  em  base  of  the  hill.      Mr.  Drake  and  others  of  the  Palcstiiic  EX' 

^^M  ploration  Fund  mention  the  broken  aqueduct  by  which  water  wa« 

^^^  conducted  thither  from   the   Poob   of  Solomon,  or  from  some   ot 

^^  the  springs  in  tlic  valley  of  UrtAs.     There  is  also  a  broken  cislem 

^^k         amongst  the  ruicis,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  some  two  hundred 
^^m        feet  square,  which  was  probably  filled  by  this  aqueduct. 
^^M  I   notice  that  Jehel  el   Fureidis   la  called   Frank  Mountain  by 

^^H  travellers,  and  is  %o  put  down  on  the  maps. 

^^M  That  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  near  the  close  ot 

^^H  the  seventeenth  cent  jr>%  but  the  tradition  that  represents  the  last 

^^^^H  >  Ant.  »T.  It.  4.  *  Ant.  xriL  Tid.  3,  ind  Wan  L  xxjulL  g. 
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CAStlc  which  the  Cru&adcrs  held  alter  the  capture  of  Jcru^cm  as 
beir^  »ituAle<L  upon  it  date^  from  the  end  of  the  fiftetnth  cctitur)'. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  vi^t  to  the  cave  of  Adultam,  so  much 
time  nvaH  spent  at  Jcbc)  el  KureidU  and  the  vicinity,  that  the  de- 
clinmg  sun  beg^in  to  cast  his  mild  and  !«ubdued  light  over  th^;  plains 
bclou-  Bethlehem,  where  the  shepherds  were  keeping  watch  by  night 
when  ihe  world's  Redeemer  w,ii  born ;  and  we  were  admonished 
to  make  all  ha«te  to  reach  Mar  Saba,  where  we  were  to  «|>end  the 
night.  Somehow  or  tither  wc  made  but  slow  progress,  and  night 
eamc  upon  u?i  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  wadici  while  there  were 
yet  two  long  hount  to  Mat  Siiba,  whither  the  muklecnt  had  pre- 
ceded us.  and  which  wc  had  to  reach,  or  otherwise  sleep  out  tn  the 
wilderness  suppcrlcss*  and  at  the  mercy  of  our  villanous  guides. 
On  we  marched,  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up.  over  sharp  ridges, 
in  deep  wadic**  and  upon  slippery  rocks  or  through  stiff  mud;  but 
finally,  without  accident  or  injury  oi  any  kind,  we  dismounted  at 
the  entnrice  to  the  convent,  1  shall  never  forget  that  e\"cning  ride- 
Our  JmaKinalions  had  been  held  wide  awake  from  hour  lo  hour  by 
bad  road?^  doubtful  glides,  and  the  dismal  notcA  of  owU  and  jackals- 
The  moon,  rising  over  the  brown  hills  of  Moab,  flashed  and  trem- 
bled oil  the  Dead  Sea.  giving  just  light  enough  to  make  the  crags 
appear  more  ^iem  and  the  chaitmK  more  profound.  At  the  convent, 
two  tcwers,  one  on  cither  brow  of  the  gofgc,  Icomcd  up  through 
the  misty  moonbeams  like  grim  old  giants  to  guard  the  accc^. 
We  entered  through  a  low  iron  door»-weni  dtuvn.  turned  round, 
passed  through  a  second  door,  then  down  ^^in  by  winding  stairs, 
across  queer  courts,  and  along  dark  passages,  until  wc  reached  at 
length  our  rooms,  hanging  between  cUITs  that  towered  lo  the  star*, 
or  seemed  to.  and  yawning  gulfs  which  darkness  made  bottomless 
and  dreadful.  It  was  a  transition  sudden  and  unexpected  from  the 
wild  mountain  to  the  yet  wilder,  mere  vague  and  m>'steriou«  scenes 
of  Oriental  encluntmcntn  Lights  gleametl  out  fitfully  from  hanff- 
ing  rocks  and  doubtful  caverns.  Winding  stairs,  with  balustrade 
and  iron  rail,  ran  rifjht  up  the  perpendictilar  cliff*  into  noek  cham- 
bers, where  the  jioHtary  monk  wau  drowsily  muttering  hii  midnight 
prayers  It  was  long  after  that  hour  before  sleep  visited  my  eyes, 
a:id  then  my  dream^t  were  of  Arab^  and  frightful  chasms. 
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Daylight  next  mcming  stripped  off  much  ofihc  wild  aid  fcarrul 
from  the  midnight  view,  but  even  then  Mar  Saba  was  the  stranficit 
convent  I  had  ever  seen.  \Vc«  of  course,  viMted  the  curiosities  of 
the  place:  St.  Sab^L's  sepulchre,  beneath  an  octagonal  mausoleum; 
the  numerous  chitpi*ls«  covered  with  pictures  ard  Greek  inscrip. 
tion«:  Ihe  really  splendid  church.  bUjEir^;;  with  silver  and  g;old ;  the 
vault,  filled  with  fourteen  thousand  ^kull?;  uf  martyred  monkft!  And 
I  know  nnt  what  besides,  niith  which  this  convent-cast tc  is  crowded. 
No  deseription  had  in  ihc  kasi  prcparcc)  me  foi  what  1  naw,  ^nd 
no  pen-picturc  could  do  jusiicc  to  the  original.  It  mu*(  be  seen, 
and  every  visitor  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  three  hours'  ride 
from  Jeruiialem  to  visit  it.  The  ^upcndous  cliffs  of  Wady  en  NAr 
-*the  Kidroi) — full  of  cavcnis.  now  the  home  of  bats  and  owls  iik- 
stead  of  monk^  and  hermit*,  arc  not  the  least  impressive  of  the 
many  wonders  that  cluster  around  tbis  strange  retirement  of  S^nXa 
Saba. 

^Vc  have  passed  quite  away  from  the  fine  valley  of  CrtAs.  and 
yot  I  think  il  i*  a  place  of  cr>n<iderahle  intere-tr. 

It  is  believed  to  be  tht-  ;inctent  Etam  of  the  Hebrew  kings — a 
name  which  rarely  occurs  in  the  Kbie.  and  nowhere  in  such  rcbtion 
to  other  placeti  u-h  to  indicate  thi?  [ocality,  unlc^  it  be  in  2  Chroni- 
cles xi,  6,  where  it  is  named  .ilong  wiih  Hethlchem  and  Tekoti.  Tlie 
truth  is  that  its  celebrity  depends  upon  the  fables  of  the  rabbins 
more  than  the  pagc^  of  sober  history.  The  fountain  near  the  vil- 
la[*ep  however,  must  have  alwayit  filled  the  valley  below  il  with  or- 
chards and  flourishing  gardens,  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  sup- 
position that  David,  who  so  intensely  longed  for  even  a  drink  of 
water  from  Iitti  native  Bethlehem,  would  have  shown  a  similar  par* 
tiality  for  this  pretty  valley  below  it,  where  he  must  have  often 
played  while  a  child.  Not  unlikely  he  had  purcha<ied  it  before 
he  died,  and  when  Solomon  came  into  pos«e?t*ion  cf  it.  he  further 
adorned  it  with  pools  and  orchards;  and  in  tr;iv€rsing  this  vale.  I 
filw.ay:^  love  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  scene  when  il  was  fiUed 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  these  many-shaped  hills  on  either  side, 
and  on  all  ^dcs,  u^rc  terraced  to  their  cop», and  dotted  everywhere 
with  country  villas,  amidst  olive-^grovcd,  ft{j*orehards,  and  clustering 
vines,    Josephus  says  that  "there  was  a  certain  pl;tee,  about  fifty 
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furlongs  distant  from  JerusaJem.  which  is  called  Etham;  vciy  pleas- 
ant it  is  in  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of  water;  thither 
did  he  [Solomon]  use  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  sitting  on  high  in 
his  chariot."* 

Our  present  approach  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Saba  will  be  by 
the  sober  light  of  day,  and  must  lack  the  elements  of  romance.  As 
the  country  is  now  quiet  and  safe,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
shut  ourselves  up  within  the  walls  of  the  convent ;  and  therefore 
our  tents  will  be  pitched  on  the  usual  camping-ground  outside  of 
its  gates.     In  the  morning  we  will  visit  it  at  our  leisure. 

'  Ant.  viii.  viL  3. 
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SANTA  SABA  TO  JERICHO. 

Convcnl  i>f  Sania  SaIa.— .Saint  Situ,— Santa  .*^aln  10  the  Ut^tl  5ca  and  'Ain  rs  Sulidn.— 
Jmiij>cr-[rcc-^Cu.ilii  nf  Juiiipci'^^MouiiL  Hctieioii,— The  J<jJiLiii.— Pldiiii  of  JcriclnK^ 
Elxcunion  with  the  filgrinift  l*>  Ow  Jordin.— The  Dt^/I  So^^Viil  of  V««pui«n^^ 
Ucitirn  of  (he  FElgnmi  lo  Jerusalem,— Cam pbg'Krouiid  ol  'Ain  c%  Suli&ei-— EttcmiTe 
A<]ucdiacis.— *A)n  DOk  and  'Ain  Nawiimth, — Much  ofibf  Hebrews  lo  a(»ck  Ai. — 
Kclicf  of  GlbcMi.— Widy  Niiwfl^tmeh  in  ItathcU— Civile  df  D^aU.— *AJn  DQk  ia  ihc 
Jordin.— Kfirn  SOtubth,  Altar  of  l^d — Hail  of  the  Jordan  >  WiMcnic*&— Bluff-i  abor* 
the  Joidan.— Kfrry  of  NawHimch.— Hcliunrrhiire  ui  the  Joid»«  into  the  IJe*d  Sea. — 
CtUMijig  uf  the  Jmdai]  liy  die  tirljmr  Niiiiuii. — Dvcifl^w  uf  llic  Jmtljaii  tti  lidival.^ 
SoiHCCfi  of  th«  Jordan. — Fluta  on  the  It^nkf  of  the  Kf^er.— Rise  and  Faft  ofihc  Joid«n 
cirlftr  Ihfln  ^n  Aricienr  Timei.  —  Kfi»r  d  VchOd.  Convcfit  of  St.  John.— Trid^thnjil 
Sitei  of  the  liafititni  of  Chrisf,— PMcims*  Italhm|2'plai^'^Afvnunt»<if  the  Riiplism  hj 
Ilic  KvjnitrlJAlv— frolfi(l>ii!  JAc:iEi',tn  of  the  Jtiiptiim-'^Kcthan^  jiicL  Bflhabjra^^Mt*- 
khl<lAt  «l  'Abirah.— 'Ain  Ifajla.— Hcth-bogbh.— Kfiii  Hnjla,'L?cjtiioTk  of  Sodom  and 
GomOTrah.— Abial^am  and  Lot. — biblical  Kefercncvfl  to  the  iyvtes  ot  SmUtm  and  G^ 
momh.— Opinicjnn  of  Auihon.— Ciciar.— CilTct  of  ihc  Plalti  »oc  Submci^l.-^Prolxible 
fa'iic  of  ehc  JMdined  Ckiet — "Am  ea  SuUfin. — Healing  of  the  KouniAin  by  Htihhh. — Siie 
of  ArtdenT  Jrrifho. — HiWical  Wmnvf  of  JerirW— Rcmm  of  th«  Cj;»»iTn  nf  Jri^ah  to 
Jericho  by  the  Samaiidn^-^-Caplur?  of  Ze<!rkiah  by  the  Chaldeaiis-^Vitiitfl  of  ortr  Lord 
to  Jericho.^ Hlind  Hartimeut.'-Zifcheut.— rom|icy.^^l(opatr3i.^nero^  the  Grcar.<— 
lioK  of  Jericho-— Zflkfim,  Balm  of  Gilead.— Burcfchinit'.i  and  Bnice's  Detetiption  of 
the  Ka  I  HI, —Jericho  (he  Cenire  of  Rcli(;ioii»  Pilj-rimaj^e^ — EHha,  Modem  JcichOy— 
Frcsciu  Inhxbitantk.— JJljAilch,  GlIgal.-^Tabcrnacte  xt  GlIJ^L— ^Samuel  and  5jii1- 

ApriJ  2^6. 

Our  morning  ramble  throufili  this  strange  convent  has  had.  to 
me,  all  llic  charm  of  a  new  revelation.  discl*>sing  aomc  of  iKl*  hidden 
my^teriei  of  monastic  life. 

I  G,m  glad  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  £pcnd  a  morning  ir 
an  Oncntal  convent,  and  become  acquainted  with  thc^c  rcmarltabk 
i[i>titultoiit»^  Saittii  Stibd  tv  amongst  the  very  bc;:«t  Kjxrdmeii^  ami 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  frontier  castle  in  the  heart  of  this 
stem  desert  of  Jud<ea.    Saint  Saba  was  probably  attracted  lo  the 
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5pol  by  those  very  »vagc  aspects  of  ihc  scene  whicli  strike  the 
mind  with  drcad— the  howlinj:  nildcmcsd,  the  stem  dcsoUtion,  the 
Icrrific  chiL^ms,  iht  o|>|jfCH,Hive  -iolitudc,  the  counilc»«  cavcms.  the 
e\'cr-pn:valcnt  dangers  from  wild  beasts  and  wild  robbers:  these  and 
»iich  a^  these  were  the  eharms  that  fascinated  his  morbid  iroa|{ina- 
tion.  We  would  not  judj<e  iht*  dead. however;  nor  vAW  I  fot^t  the 
shelter  and  good  dinner  which  thi^  institution  has  afforded  me  in 
the  post.  It  is  re^illy,  in  our  day,  a  very  respcctabic  hospice:  and 
gentlemen,  but  imi  tadtcs,  can  Mrarcdy  do  better  tH^in  tu  :»pe2Kl  one 
of  the  two  nlght7«  there  which  an  excuT:4ton  from  Jerusalem  lo  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  necessarily  requires.  The  r^me,  it  i» 
true,  partakei  of  both  military  sternness  and  conventual  austerity, 
so  far  as  the  fortress  iucU  and  the  monks  within  it  are  concerned ; 
but  both  arc  necessar>',  the  one  lo  rcpc)  the  attacks  of  the  Heda- 
win,  who  prowl  about  al  all  ?teasom,  walchlnj^  for  an  opportunity  to 
force  an  enttance  and  to  plunder  the  rich  treasures  of  the  establish* 
ment :  the  other  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 

And  now.  as  w<>  lake  mir  depArtttrff  from  the  ronvent.  it  may 
be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  hiAtor)*'  of  Santa  S;iba  himself. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age,  and  his  stor>* 
dc!icr>'C3  to  be  studied  a»  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  dominant 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived.  His  parents  wen:  perM^ns  of 
high  rank,  and  he  was  bom,  A-U.  439,  in  a  viIUkc  of  Cappadocia, 
called  Mutalasca.  They  went  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  when  Saba 
was  quite  youngjeavini;  him  under  the  care  of  two  uncles.  Ky 
them  he  was  placed,  when  only  five  j'cars  old.  in  the  convent  of 
Flavians.  There  he  became  so  enamored  of  monastic  life  that, 
when  fifteen  ye^n^  old,  he  refused  to  engage  in  secular  employments 
or  to  take  possession  of  his  own  property,  quoting  in  justification 
of  his  conduct  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  that  "  No  m.in.  having  put 
hilt  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  hack,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God."'  To  ihi^  decision  he  adhered  with  inflexible  resolution 
during  his  long  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  and  ten- 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  came  lo  Jerusalem  —  A.l>.  437 — and 
even  at  that  early  age  desired  to  lead  the  life  of  Ar\  anchorite.  He 
wa$  rejected  by  Euthymius.  the  abbot  of  a  monaster^'  somewhere 
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in  this  region,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youlli ;  and  subsequently 
lie  went  to  Kg>'pt,  wlicre  he  met  his  parcntii.  The  father  had  as^ 
Muncd  the  ciame  of  Conon.  and  had  nsen  lo  An  importanC  command 
ttndcr  the  government.  As  wa^  natural,  he  endeavored  to  withdmw 
hig  3on  from  monastic  life,  but  failed ;  and  Saha  after  a  time  accom- 
panied Euthymius  into  the  wildemoti:;  near  the  Jordan,  and  then 
into  the  region  south  of  the  Dcvid  Sca> 

In  his  forty-fifth  year  he  retired  to  a  cave  in  the  clefts  of  the 
Kzdron,  and  lomnicnccd  to  found  hb  own  cunvait.  A  convent 
uhh  ft  cen^kin  number  of  surrounding  cells  and  ;indiorite  caves  n-as 
then  called  a  Laura:  and  this  one  of  Saba  received  the  name  of 
Magna  Laura,  owing  to  the  number  of  ftnchorites  attached  to  it, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  On  account  of  his  ability, 
zeal,  and  sanctity,  Saba  became  quite  celebrated,  lie  entered 
warmly  into  the  current  theological  disputes  of  the  day,  and  was 
a  vehement  opponent  of  Origcn  and  his  supposed  Monophysitc 
heresies.  He  was  ^nt  to  Constantinople  by  the  patnarch  of  Jcni> 
.H.ileinf  Eliat  L,  in  the  hope  of  p^T^iiiiding  the  Emperor  Anx^tasiu^ 
to  oppose  the  Monophy^itcs,  but  did  not  succeed;  and,  in  the  dis- 
grace that  befell  his  own  party,  Saba  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
bam?)hcd  alung  with  the  patriarch  Elias,  who  was  exiled  to  Aila,  at 
the  hciid  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah<  There  Saba  visited  that  »ged 
patriarch,  in  a,i>,  518,  when  he  himscH  was  about  eighty  yciirs  old. 

The  Emperor  Juiitinian  L,  s^*ho  succeeded  Ana^aMus,  recog- 
nized the  Council  of  Chalccdon.  and,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  persecuted  the  Monophysitcs:  and  Sab^,  though  nearly 
ninety  year*  eld,  was  sent  to  publii^h  in  the  cities  of  Tatestine  the 
imperial  decrees.  In  his  ninety-first  year  he  again  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, this  time  on  a  mission  of  charity  and  compassion-  It 
appears  that  the  Samaritans  had  committed  j^reat  outrages,  and 
ravaged  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  wcrt  unable 
to  pay  their  taxes,  and  Saba  appealed  to  the  emperor  to  have  them 
remitted.  In  this  mis^on  he  waa  entirely  succe^^ful,  and  the  taxcii 
were  remitted. 

It  is  very  pleasant  lo  find  this  old  theological  belligerent  clo^^ing 
his  checkered  career  in  such  a  truly  benevolent  work.  He  died  in 
peace  in  the  nincty*founh  year  of  his  life,  and  was  buried  in  his 
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own  convent,  the  Magna  Laiira«  and  thcrt  wc  examined  his  tomb 
this  morning.  The  convent  of  Santa  Saba,  called  by  the  natives 
Detr  Mur  Saba,  ha^  been  pluiulcreil  more  than  once,  and  i:s  inmates 
arc  said  to  have  been  cruelly  massacred :  but  it  has  never  been  de- 
stroyed. It  U  reputed  wealthy,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  L'nttrc  Greek  eommunity.  Its  founder  was  a  ni;in  of  gre;tc  cm- 
c^y  ard  unwearied  activity,  "  He  sctcd  an  important  jtart  in  that 
turbid  period  of  ccclcdiasticAl  history,  and  fearlessly  threw  himself 
int(^  ugitatiun^  art^tn^  Uum  the  ^reciL  Monophy^hc  tichii>m;  nor  did 
age  seem  either  to  have  Uiminishcd  hi»  ardor  or  restriaed  hh  exer- 
tions-"' 

'Am  n  ^uliin.  April  3jd.    E««nii£- 

Thc  lent  never  was  more  welcome  to  mc  than  at  the  close  of 
Xhh  long  day  »  ride.  I  am  glad  wc  have  taken  it,  but  do  not  wimH 
to  repeat  it. 

The  reasons  for  this  unusual  Mcannc&H  are  that  wc  have  actually 
been  in  the  5^idd!e  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  then  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  of  thcr  ride  ha*t  been  in  the  dei>rif*ii;eH  and  hot 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fact  is,  our  visit  n  nearly  a  month 
too  late  both  for  pleasure  and  henlth.  Hut  the  fatigue  is  over,  and 
we  may  now  rc\*icw  at  our  leisure  this  interesting  cxcungon. 

Amongst  the  multiplicity  of  sights  and  scenes  which  drew  my 
attention  hilhcr  and  thither  in  rapid  succession,  only  a  few  points 
have  impressed  their  features  upon  my  memory.  In  the  morning 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Saba,  on 
the  south  of  the  ravine,  rrom  there  my  eye  roamed  over  a  wilder- 
ness of  rusty  brown  hillfi,  the  most  dreary  and  bla:«ted  that  1  ever 
beheld.  Beyond  and  below  it  was  the  Dead  Sea,  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  abrupt  cliffs  of  Moab.  Turning  to  what  wa,**  beneath, 
the  wonderful  chasm  of  the  Kidron  struck  me  with  ama2cmcnt. 
Wc  have  M^cn  nothing  so  profound  or  «i  wild  in  alt  our  travcLft, 

The  ride  from  Santa  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  you  surely  cannot 
have  forgotlcOt  nor  the  path  along  the  perpendicular  cliffy  of  Wady 
en  NAr — Valley  of  Fire — as  the  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Kidron  is 
cdted,  nuT  the  long  descent  into  and  accent  from  it,  noi  tlie  barren 
hills  over  which  we  toiled  in  the  broiling  stin  for  se%'en  houn^  fre- 
*  Saiit1i'»  Did.  of  Ct.  ind  Rooi*  Bio^ 
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qucntly  lo^inf;  the  path  amidst  tangled  ravines  and  shelving  gullies 
wa.shed  out  of  sand-hills;  nor  will  you  cease  ta  remember  the  ^jallop 
over  the  plain  after  wc  had  escaped  from  the  pcrplcxiiii^  nct'\^ork 
of  wadics. 

1  retncmbcr,  aho,  attempting  tn  fthelter  my  head  from  the  burn- 
ing sun  wmlcr  »  «tunted  jtmi^irrtrcc  at  lunch-time 

v\nd  in  your  disappointment  you  said  that  if  EHjah'a  juniper 
afforded  no  better  ^hadc.  it  wa»  not  at  all  nurpnHing  that  he  r^ 
quested  for  himself  that  he  might  die/  And  certainly  those  strag- 
^jng  bu*>hes  cast  but  a  doubtful  shade  at  all  times,  and  lend  no 
effectual  protection  againsi  such  a  sun  and  wind  oi  bcai  upon  us  in 
that  wikleme8s<  Still,  the  prophet  slept  under  one,  and  the  Hcda- 
win  do  the  same  when  wandering  in  the  desert,  where  they  often 
ftimii^h  the  only  shelter  that  can  be  found.  Job  ha>  a  curious  ref- 
erence to  this  tree  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  his  remarkable  dia- 
logues. He  says  that  those  contemptible  children  whose  fathers 
he  would  have  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  his  flock,  flee  into 
the  wilderness,  and  for  want  and  famine  "cut  up  mallows  by  the 
bushes,  and  juniper- roots  for  their  meat.""  Those  maUows  are  a 
coarse  kind  of  grcona:,  which  the  poor  boil  a.t  a  reliwh  for  thctr  dry 
bread.  1  have  often  seen  the  children  of  the  poor  cutting  tbcm  up 
under  the  hedges  and  by  the  bushes  in  early  spring,  so  that  this 
rendering  9eem»  iialuiid  <ind  iippropi-iiUe  lu  ua  who  reside  hi  the 
country;  and  therefore  I  accept  it  without  noticing  the  arguments 
of  learned  critics  against  it.  What  sort  of  juniper- roots  can  be 
used  for  food  is  more  than  I  can  discover  or  comprehend.  They 
arc  excessively  bitter,  and  nothing  but  the  lire  will  devour  them. 
Burckhardt  found  the  Bedawtn  of  Sinai  burning  them  into  coal, 
and  says  that  they  make  the  best  charcoal,  and  throw  out  the  most 
intense  heat.  The  s^me  thing  seems  to  be  implied  in  Psalm  cxx-4. 
where  David  threatens  the  false  tongue  with  "sharp  arrows  of  the 
mighly,  with  coal:*  of  juniper/*  Perhap"*  the  meaning  of  Jnh  i*, 
that  llic  poor  eitt  up  rrnlluws  to  eat,  and  junipcr-rootit  with  which 
to  cook  them.  Thia  would  give  a  sense  in  accordance  with  the 
known  use  of  these  roots,  and  still  preserve  the  connection  with  the 
food  of  the  poor.  The  Arabic  word  is  rctem,  the  same  ai^  the  He- 
^  I  Ktnp  liv.  4-  '  Job  XIX.  4. 
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brew,  and  Forskdl  calls  it  genista  nctant.  It  is,  therefore,  a  species 
of  broom,  and  not  that  kiiui  of  juniper  which  bear$  the  fanifiu?t  ber- 
ries, and  whose  oil  assists  in  ihc  composition  of  certain  varnishes. 
That  tree  is  aUo  found  in  the  country,  and  under  it  you  would  have 
had  Ict^  occasion  to  complain  of  the  w,int  of  »hade. 

The  unexpected  appt';»rarc<^  of  Mount  Hi-rm on.  towering  to  the 
sky  far,  far  up  the  glior  to  the  north,  afforded  mc  a  practical  proof 
that  Most^N  cuuld  aNo  have  seen  it  from  the  mountains  of  Moab; 
nor  shall  I  «oon  forget  the  :>onibre  and  shadowy  dUffacc  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  nor  the  indescribable  feeling  of  di^ppointmcnt  at  llic 
Jordan.  While  approaching  it  oxer  that  melancholy  desert  of  soft, 
deep  sand.  I  eagerly  watched  the  line  of  wJlloiA'-trees  which  you  said 
marked  out  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  expecting  it  to  burst 
on  my  dcHghtcd  eyes  at  every  turn;  but  not  until  wc  were  actually 
on  the  very  brink  did  1  «ee  u-at<:r  enough  to  ftll  a  thimble,  and  when 
there  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  what  1  saw  was  the  whole  Jordan. 
Finding*  however,  that  it  w.i.s  I  endeavored  to  reconcile  my  prc\'i- 
ous  anticipations  uith  the  ensmalled  reality  by  noticing  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  and  the  depth  of  the  stream. 

Your  surprise  and  disappointment  are  quite  natural ;  and  though 
I  have  looked  at  the  Upper  Jordan  a  hundred  tiTne«  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  yet  dotvn  here  ni  Jericho  I  too  am  always  di^ap* 
pointed.  When  boys,  we  used  to  sing  with  enthusiasm,  "  On  Jor- 
dan's stormy  banks  1  stand/*  and  supposed  that  ii  w;ts  u  large  as 
the  Ohio  at  least,  and  stormy  as  the  North-west  E^a^^sage :  and  some* 
thing  like  this  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Watts  when  he  ap- 
plied the  word  stormy  to  this  river  rambllag  over  the  low  plain 
where  cvcHa^ting  summer  abides.  It  is  not  an  cpitliet  which  per- 
sonal acquaintance  would  have  suggested, 

1  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  more  fancy  than  fact  in  the  costume 
and  drapery  of  many  of  our  hymns:  but  that  is  allowable,  perhaps, 
I  found,  however,  that  my  traditionary  notions  in  regard  to  matters 
of  fact  were  about  equally  fanciful.  What,  for  evample,  becomeft 
of  one's  hereditary  iJeaji  of  the  celebrated  (ertilily  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho?  For  many  a  mile  northwards  from  the  shore  of  the  I>ead 
Sea,  and  westwards  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan*  there  U  nothing 
but  a   most  unprofitable  extension  of  simmenng  land,  bare   and 
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barren  of  everything  except  stunted  thorn-bushes  and  uf;ly  black 
lizards. 

The  day  bas  been  excetaively  hot,  and,  more  tlian  all.  the  culti- 
vated pan  of  the  plain  ha<  jiHt  bet*n  .'^ham  of  it*  luxuriant  han'csts, 
and  the  vcgutation  cl^wherc  has  entirely  dried  up,  exeept  the 
"summer  crops,"  which  arc  irrigated  from  'Ain  l-[^*jLi»  the  brook 
Chcrith.  and  the  fountain  of  Elisha.  I  have  never  seen  lhi»  plain 
HO  entirely  dcT«:rtcd  as  it  in  ai  present.  Even  the  few  inhabitant's 
of  Ertha  have  gone  to  other  parts  to  tabor,  since  their  own  harvests 
arc  already  j^athcred.  On  my  firsl  visit  tlic  whole  valley  wa*  lively 
enough,  for  I  was  one  of  several  thousand  pil^^rims  drawn  hither 
from  all  parts  cf  the  world  to  bathe  in  the  holj'  river  Jordan. 

This  is  a  ceremony  which  we  have  missed,  somewhat  to  my 
regret,  as  it  was  one  of  the  scenes  I  had  always  associated  with  my 
intended  visit  to  the  Jordan- 

Well,  ancc  you  cannot  see,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  hear:  and 
I  will  give  y(^u  an  account  of  my  first  visit  to  Jericho  and  the  pil- 
grim*'  bathirg:-phco.  I  came  down  fmm  Jerusalem  with  ihe  pil- 
grimi,  whfi  were  on  thai  occa-sii^n  unusually  numerous,  and  my  niir- 
rativc  will  indicate  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  tliis  part  of 
the  country  durin)^  the  la^i  luiU  century.  Early  in  ihe  muraing  of 
April  lOih  we  left  tlie  convent  of  ArchanK<^l,  and  pa^^ied  ahmg  the 
Via  DoloroKi  to  the  piilacc,  where  the  puard  was  already  ia  motton, 
and  from  thence,  with  the  white  Hag  of  the  pilgrim  in  front  and  the 
green  of  the  prophet  in  the  rear,  we  set  forward*  It  was  a  merrj- 
hour  apparently  to  evcr>body.  Almost  the  whole  population  of 
the  city,  of  cither  sex  and  of  every  ;Lgc,  arrayed  in  their  best,  lined 
the  Kigtag  path  along  which  the  pilgrim  host  was  to  i>ass.  With 
noise  and  pomp  such  as  Arabs  only  can  affect,  we  passed  out  at 
St,  Stephen's  gate,  wound  4>iir  w-iy  down  into  the  narrow  vale  of 
Jehoithaphat,  over  the  cmiih  paint  of  Olivet,  by  thr  mi>u*rable  re- 
mains of  IletHany,  the  city  of  Maf>%  Martha,  and  Lazanis,  and  then 
prepared  our*clves  to  descend,  for,  iw  you  remember,  one  must  go 
"  down  to  Jcriclio."  And.  sure  ennufjh,  down,  down  we  did  go,  over 
slippery  rocks,  for  a  long  way.  when  the  path  became  less  precipitous. 
Still,  however,  the  road  followed  the  dry  channel  of  a  brook  s^cveral 
miles  farther,  as  if  descending  into  the  vcr>-  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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After  leaving  the  wady,  which  turns  aside  too  far  to  the  south, 
wc  descended  a  succcs-sjon  of  barren  hills  for  sevcnl  miles,  the  pro^ 
pect  gmdually  becoming  more  ;ind  more  gloomy.  Nat  a  house,  nor 
even  a  tree,  was  to  be  seen;  and  the  only  remains  arc  those  of  a 
larf^e  khan*  said  to  have  been  the  inn  to  which  the  Goofl  Samaritan 
brought  ihc  wounded  Jew.  Nrit  f;ir  from  there,  in  a  narrow  defile, 
an  English  trav-cllcr,  Sir  Frc<lcnc  Hcnnikcr,  was  attacked.  *hot,  and 
robbed  in  i830.  Aa  one  approaehe^  the  plain,  the  mountains  wear 
a  doleful  appearance,  the  ravines  become  more  frightful,  and  the 
narrow  pa^saf^es  less  and  less  passable.  At  length  the  weary  pil- 
grim  reaches  the  plain  by  a  Joi^,  steep  deelivUy,  ami  doubtic** 
expects  to  step  immediately  into  Jtrricho.  Uut  no  city  appears, 
and  after  a  full  hour's  ride  he  pitches  his  tent,  if  he  have  one,  in 
a  dry,  sultry-  plain  of  santl.  sparsely  sprinkled  over  with  bumt-up 
(fra&s.  If  he  have  no  tent,  a  shrivelled  thorn-bu^h  is  better  than 
nothing ;  and  if  he  cannot  gel  thai,  let  him  do  as  we  did— sil  down 
under  the  burning  sun,  and  bear  it  as  well  as  he  can. 

Findintr  it  intolerably  hot,  wc  passed  through  the  camp  of  the 
pilgrim^,  and  went  on  to  the  village  of  Jericho,  ^bout  a  mtle  difu 
tant,  and  took  shelter  under  ftomc  fig^rcefl  which  grew  around  the 
sheikh's  residence,  a  square^  ea^tlc-like  house,  the  only  one  of  any 
sifc  in  the  pittce,  and  where  tradition  ^ay^  that  Zaccheus  —  he  uf 
"  little  sUiture" — unce  dwell-  In  the  immediate  vicinity  «ere  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  fodom  habitations  thai  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  this  was  Jericho!  The  houses,  on  rather,  huts,  were  surround- 
ed by  a  peculiar  kind  of  impenetrable  barrier,  made  of  nObk,  a  spe- 
cies of  bush  ver>'  abundant  in  the  plain.  Its  thorns  are  so  sharp, 
and  the  branches  so  plaited  together,  that  neither  honic  nor  man 
can  pas«  through  it. 

The  Arabs  of  Jericho  and  the  plain  arc  many  shades  darlcer  than 
the  iQine  cla«  on  the  mountains  only  a  few  mile*  distant.  This  '\% 
easily  accounted  for  hy  th**  great  diffcrrnce  in  climate- 
After  looking  about  the  village,  and  riding  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
north-west  to  see  this  fountain  of  *Ain  e-H  SuttAn,  wc  returned  to 
the  camp  about  sunset  for  protection.  I  laving  sung  "  The  voice  of 
free  grace  "  and  "  There  b  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  wc  wrapped  our 
cloaks  al>out  u&  and  prepared  to  :^eep;  but  the  scenes  of  the  day 
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and  the  circufn^taiiccH  with  which  wc  were  surrounded  were  too 
novel  and  cxcitinf>  lo  allow  of  slctp.  East  and  tvcHl  of  us.  in  paral- 
lel lines,  stretched  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Pskslinc.  like  per- 
pt^ndicular  walls  rcan-d  to  heaven  by  the  Creator  to  guard  thU  fa- 
vored Kpot.  A  iew  mile«  to  the  eatit  flowed  the  Jordan,  the  mo&t 
inlcrpflling  river  on  earth;  to  the  south  i;lcpl  in  mysterious  silciiee 
the  bhter  waters  of  th«;  Dead  Sen;  svhile  under  the  surface  of  the 
pl^n  were  the  mouldering  ruins  i>f  old  Jericho,  uhobC  wdll^  fell 
prostrate  at  the  blast  of  IsrcteKa  pnestfi.  What  an  asscmbLige  of 
interesting  objects!  ilow  well  calculated  to  awaken  deep  and 
solemn  reflection!  There  the  swellmgi  of  the  Jordan  rolled  back, 
that  Israel's  chosen  race  might  take  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land;'  and  ihua,  when  '*on  Jordan's  stormy  banks  wc  stand"  with 
the  lic^ivenly  Canaan  in  view,  if  the  ark  of  CioA  bo  there,  the  angry 
billows  shall  flee  away  at  the  presence  of  Him  who  hath  said, 
"When  thou  posficst  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thcc;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  ,-<hall  not  overflow  thee."'  There,  too,  the 
smitten  Jordan  parted  hitWr  anrt  thitht'r  when  the  prophet  of  the 
L,ord  crossed  over,  and  wa&  taken  up  to  heaven  tn  :i  chariot  of  iire  ;* 
and  there  we  drank  of  the  fountain  which  WiU  sweetened  \>y  EU* 
shd's  cruse  of  salt/  There,  also,  our  blessed  Sftviour  vfH9  bAjitixcd, 
the  heavens  were  opened,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  a  voice  from  the  Father  said,  "Thi&  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased."' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  buzz  in  the 
camp,  which  in  a  .shtirt  time  became  like  the  "noii^e  of  many  wa- 
ters," and  at  f-jur  precisely  wc  set  fonvard  towards  the  Jordan, 
g<Hng  to  the  south*east.  A  lar^c  company  of  j^uards  went  before, 
bearing  on  liing  pole*  flaming  torches  made  of  turpentine  and  old 
rags,  which  threw  over  the  plain  a  flaring  light,  revealing  double 
rank**  of  armed  horsemen  on  cither  *ide  of  the  ho*t,  care^^ring  in 
genuine  Arab  «ty1e,  and  plunging  with  feArie«*i  impetuosity  throu^ 
the  grass  and  buf^hcs  to  drive  out  any  Hedaw?n  that  might  be  lurk- 
ing tlicTc,  The  governor,  with  his  body-guard,  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  thus  vre  nerc  defended  on  all  nidt:^.     Nor  wus  this  caution  ini>- 
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placed  One  poor  fellow  from  Poland,  having  fallen  bdiind,  was 
■itUckcd,  roljbcd,  and  stripped  naked. 

After  a  two  houn«'  ride  ^ver  an  uneven  phin,  we  reached  the 
Jordan  as  the  &un  rose  above  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Immediately 
the  pilgrims  ruAed  headlong  into  the  iitream.  men,  women,  and 
ctiildrcn.  in  one  undistin^juUIicd  maf;s.  The  haugbty  Turk  vil  upon 
hi^  beautiful  hnrsc^  and  looked  in  f^com  upon  this  exposure  of  the 
"Christian  dogft."  The  pilgrims^  however,  were  highly  delighted 
with  their  bath.  The  incn  ducked  the  wom^.^n  somewhat  a^  the 
farmers  do  their  sheep,  while  the  liltlc  children  were  carried  and 
plun^^cd  under  water,  trembting  tike  !»o  many  lambs.  Some  had 
water  poured  on  their  head:»  In  Imitation  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Saviour,  for  it  is  part  of  the  tradition  that  our  blessed  Lord  was 
there  bapCiKCd;  and  the  nitns  of  an  old  convent  near  at  hand  de- 
tennined  the  exact  locality  to  the  perfect  ^^tisfaciion  of  the  devout 
pilgrim.  The  Latins,  however,  maintain  that  the  event  took  place 
higher  up  the  Mrtam,  ^nd  hence  :hcy  bathe  there.  The  bank,<  are 
ncariy  perpendicular,  and  very  muddy,  while  the  current  is  a^ton- 
ishin^ly  rapid*  and  f]ie  river  is  at  least  ten  feet  deep.  It  required 
the  most  expert  Kwimmerc  to  ctom  it.  and  one  lei»  skilled  would  he 
inevitably  carried  away,  as  wc  had  mclanchtdy  proof.  Two  Chris- 
tians and  a  Turk,  who  ventured  loo  far*  were  drowned  without  the 
poiinibihty  of  rescue,  and  the  wonder  is  that  more  dtd  not  nharc  the 
same  fate  where  multitudes  were  bathini^  at  once.  This  »ad  acci- 
dent, which  should  have  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole  assembly,  pro- 
duced vcf)'  httic  j&eniation  amongst  the  pilgnms.  In  fact,  this  piL 
grimagtng  seems  to  obliterate  every  benevolent  feeling  from  the 
heart.  When  we  left  Jerusalem,  the  guard  immediately  in  front  of 
mc,  in  c^irecring  and  curvelint;  ^^ith  his  h<irse.  fired  a  pistol,  and 
accidentally  shot  a  ^^oman  dead,  and  yet  I  ne\"cr  heard  the  affair 
mentioned  afterwards  but  with  levity.  As  we  came  along,  if  any 
poor  woman  fell  from  her  horse  and  rolled  down  amongst  the  rocks, 
it  C'lMrd  forth  only  loud  laughtrr  from  ihr  jw*i<ing  rn>wd. 

The  Jordan  would  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  river, 
and  its  appearance  is,  in  reality,  quite  insignificant.  It  is,  however, 
deep,  narrow,  and  VL'r>'  muddy,  nnd  hurrie:«  awny  to  the  sen  with 
great  velocity.     In  approaching  the  river  one  descends  several  ter- 
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races;  »nil  though  much  swollen  with  the  mm  and  the  rnelEing 
snows  of  Lebanon  ;it  thiit  lime,  it  was  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  bank  on  ihc  western  sidcv  It  has  aUo  a  vcr>'  winding 
courAe.  havinjr  nn  one  side  a  peq^emlicular  bUifT»  ;tnd  on  Iht?  oppo. 
/iitG  2  low  f1.1t  bcAch  covered  with  weed}:,  bui^hci;,  and  drift,  and 
th«6C  constantly  alternate.  These  low  flats  vary  in  widlb,  and  at 
the  bath inj^- place  ihcy  were  about  twenty  fod?i  wide,  and  the  whole 
surface  Had  recently  been  inundated.  The>c  flat^  ate  the  bank:s  that 
were  flooded  when  the  Israelites  passed  over/  Nor  was  the  miracle: 
unnecessary.  It  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  host  to  cross  the 
Jordan  at  th^t  jcason  ol  the  ycrtr  williout  cilhcr  a  bridge  or  ;i  mir^ 
acic,  for  boats,  had  there  been  any,  could  do  nothing  in  such  a  cur- 
rent, and  the  river  was  too  deep  to  ford.  Travellers  have  differed 
widely  in  their  description  of  the  Jord;tn,  principally  from  two 
causes — visiting  it  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different 
places.  At  the  pilgrims'  bathintf^plaee,  when  And  where  1  saw  it. 
the  width  was  at  least  thirty  yards  And  its  depth  ten  feet. 

After  the  pilgrim*  liad  bntVicd.  wc  li'ft  them,  and  turned  down 
to  the  aouth,  with  three  or  four  Eiigliah  traveller^  and  a  guard 
frotn  the  governor,  to  viMt  the  Dead  Sea;  and,  having  ridden 
across  plains  of  barren  sand  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  stood  upon 
the  shore  of  that  memorable  lake.  Without  any  reference  to  what 
others  have  Aaid.  I  can  testify  to  the  folEowtng  facts.  The  water 
is  pertcctly  clear  and  transparent-  The  taste  is  bitter  and  salt,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  ocean.  It  acts  upon  the  tongue  and  mouth  like 
alum,  smarts  in  the  eye  like  camphor,  produces  a  burning,  jirieking 
sensation*  and  it  stiffens  the  hair  of  the  head  like  pomatum.  The 
water  has  a  much  greater  specific  i^ravity  than  the  human  body, 
and  hence  I  did  not  sink  lower  than  to  the  arms  when  standing 
upright  in  it. 

Hnlf  a  century"  ago  we  were  hut  p,irtta11y  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  thi«  region,  and  I  was  f^reatly  BturprUed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary buoyancy  of  the  water.  I  ought  to  have  known  the  fact, 
however,  for  Joscphus  not  only  states  it.  but.  suo  m on:,  cxag4; crates 
it,  as  in  the  following  description  :  "  It  bears  up  the  he^iviest  thin^^s 
that  are  thnjwn  into  it.  nor  Is  it  earty  for  any  one  to  make  things 
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to  that  rough  and  calloui^. hearted  emperor  to  sec  his  victims 
tumblirg  abc>ut  m  this  great  caldron  of  bitter  bnnc  in  helpless 
perplexity, 

Jostphus  may  possibly  have  witnessed  the  experiment  himself, 
for  he  u-AK  fh<^n  a  pri^nncr  of  Vcspa<iiAn,  ;ind  w;t«  c«irne^{  ;ibout  with 
the  Romfin  army:  but  from  my  own  experience.  I  would  not  have 
b«en  renpanMble  for  the  liven  of  persons  thun  c;^t  into  ihi^f  Aca  with 
their  hand»  tied  behind  their  back».  They  would  not  sink  to  the 
bottom,  but  the  feet  have  a  very  (jcrplexing  mclination  to  rise  to 
the  surface  and  send  ihc  head  below  il.  By  carefully' controlling 
this  pedal  ambition,  one  miglK  stand,  sit,  or  lie  all  the  day  in  or 
upon  this  hquid  couch  ;  but,  as  in  the  body  pohtlc,  should  the  feet 
fairly  gain  the  m^ister)',  linking  the  head  below  the  surface,  it  might 
be  diflicult  to  restore  llie  proper  equilibrium.  I  remember  being 
quite  startled  with  a  personal  contest  of  this  kind  the  first  time  I 
plunged  into  this  strange  sca. 

Although  there  is  evidence  in  the  sand  and  brushwood  thrown 
upon  the  beach  that  in  nrcal  storms  there  are  waves,  still  there  is 
some  foundati<^i  for  the  imports  ^bout  its  immobility.  There  was 
a  considerable  brcejEc,  yet  the  water  lay  calm  mmI  motionless.  We 
»aw  no  fish  nor  living  animals  in  the  water,  though  birds  were  flying 
over  it  unhaimcd.  AH  oi  un  noticed  an  unnatural  gloom,  not  upon 
the  seii  only,  but  itUo  over  the  whole  pUin  below  Jericho-  This, 
too,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  historians.  The  atmosphere  had  the 
appearance  of  Indian  summer  in  America,  and,  like  a  vast  funeral 
pall  let  down  from  lieaven,  it  hung  heavily  over  the  lifeless  bof^om 
of  this  mysterious  lake.  Having  gathered  some  curious  pebbles 
from  the  shore,  and  filled  our  cana  with  the  water,  wc  returned  to 
the  camp  hi^^hly  pleased  with  our  excursion. 

VV'c  spent  the  first  part  o(  the  night  in  walking  about  the  camp. 
The  Jtcene  wah  very  picturesque.  Spread  abroad  over  the  plain  lay 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven, 
of  all  languages,  every  variety  of  costume,  and  of  all  colors,  from 
the  black  of  Africa  to  the  white  of  PoUnd.  All  denominutions  of 
thU  sectarian  worid  were  there — M uhnnimcdans.  Druses  Maronitcs, 
Catholics  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians,  Jews,  Episcopalians, 
Kuihcrans,  rresbytcrians,  McthodEsts,  and  infidels,  in  one  vast  con- 
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grcgation>  11ic  camp  di<I  not  become  quiet  at  all,  and  about  mid- 
niglil  everything  was  ^;iin  set  in  motion.  We  hastily  moiiTtt<;<l  our 
aniroaU  lo  keep  from  being  trampled  underfoot,  and,  falling  into 
line,  set  forward,  with  a  long  train  of  light^t,  towards  the  narrow 
pass  down  which  we  came  the  day  before.  A  similar  line  of  torches, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south,  marked  out  the  course  of  another  divi- 
sion of  \hc  hoa.  The  night  u';i*  exceedin|;ly  d;irk,  and.  a*  we  ap- 
pm;«chtKl  the  defile  leading  up  the  mountain,  the  confaMon  became 
indescribable — wonncn  screan^ing  in  terror  Ic&t  ihcy  should  be  tram- 
pled down  by  the  lung  Wnct  of  cameLn  coupled  together;  parents 
calling  fur  thdr  childien,  friend^-s  hallooing  for  friends;  inulcteen-c 
beating  and  cursing  their  animals  to  force  them  up  the  steep  rocks, 
those  above  calling  to  tho^e  below;  while  the  guards,  stationed 
upon  prujecttng  rocks  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of  musketry, 
whose  lurid  glare  and  hollow  reverberations  down  the  deep  ravines 
startled  the  "  leaden  ear"  of  night,  and  rendered  sublime  what  would 
otherwise  h^ivc  been  ridiculous.  Fairly  up  the  mountain,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  southern  division  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  prospect 
was  grand  beyond  description.  For  mile^  the  long  train  of  torches 
rose  and  fell  in  graceful  curves,  corresponding  to  the  hills  and  vales 
and  the  windings  of  the  road  nvcr  which  they  toiled,  while  the  same 
discharge  of  fire-arms  continued  with  even  magniiied  cfTeet.  In 
about  an  hour  the  two  lines  united,  and  we  hurried  on  to  the  Holy 
City,  which  wc  reached  a  litik-  after  sunrise,  shivering  with  the  cold 
wind  of  the  niountdtn?v,  but  thankful  that  we  had  been  permitted  to 
perform  thi*i  intcre$Ung  tour  in  s.ifety, 

This  region  is  now  said  to  be  unusually  free  from  strsiy  Bedawin 
from  the  ea^t  of  the  Jordan,  and  we  can  pursue  our  rambles  in  all 
directions  without  fear  of  interruption.  I  never  found  it  so  on  pre- 
vious visit:«tand,  in(lee<),  the  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect 
U  very  marked  For  many  years  after  my  first  visit  to  this  foun- 
tain no  one  dared  to  encamp  herr»  but  now  the  lanKleit  thickct-t  of 
thorny  nAbk  havt  been  cleared  away,  and  the  uhitc  and  green  tent>4 
of  travelling  parties  arc  pitched  almost  daily  during  the  season  at 
'Ain  cs  Sult&n,  A  large  company  of  Germans  arrived  last  night, 
and  arc  encamped  on  the  terraces  north  uf  the  fountain.     Some  of 
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the  gentlemen  arc  alrca<ly  away  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes  to 
the  east  of  ufi  in  search  of  game. 

Wc  arc  to  devote  this  da>'  to  visUJniz  some  of  the  historic  places 
on  this  plain  which  have  rendered  it  memorable  from  very  early 
time<. 

As  wc  ride  alonjj,  1  notice  that  vegetation  stops  with  llie  limit 
of  irrigation.  There  muitt  have  been  a  very  extcn&ivc  system  of 
a<Lucduct:i  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  rc^on 
in  ancient  times. 

llicrc  was  a  perfect  net-work  of  canals,  which  conducted  the 
water  not  only  froni  Watly  Kelt  and  'Ain  ea  SultAn,  but  aUo  from 
other  foiintainH  J^rther  north,  and  our  first  object  this  morning  will 
be  to  visit  the  spring-head  of  two  of  these  fountains. 

Lieutenant  Contlcr,  in  his  report,  saj"*:  "There  are  in  all  six 
springs  from  which  the  channels  are  fed,  and  twelve  iiqueducls. 
The  springs  arc  'Ain  cl  "Aujch,  "Ain  Naw^'imeh,  'Ain  Dukj  'Ain 
Kcll/Ain  F^nih,  and  'Ain  es  Sult'm.  Fronn  the  first  of  ihesovitu- 
ate  about  eight  miles  north  of  Eriha.  a  cemented  channel  follows 
the  course  of  the  Wady  cl  'Aujeh  on  the  south  side.  On  gaining 
the  plain  it  crosses  the  valley  and  rurnt  Away  north,  having  no  lc£« 
than  five  branches  running  about  a  mile  from  it  at  right  angles,  at 
intervals  of  a  <iuarter  to  half  a  mile  apart.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
thin  19  Minp])'  intended  for  Iiiiji^ttlon.  One  branch  lead»  to  a  mill. 
A  second  atid  far  mure  important  branch  leaver  the  fir^t  aqueduct 
at  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  its  source.  It  winds  away  south 
in  a  very  devious  course  for  three  and  a  half  miles,  when  it  reaches 
the  two  springs  of  'Ain  Duk  and  'Ain  Naiva  imeh,  situate  only  a 
few  yards  apart.  It  crosses  the  valley  on  a  curious  bridge  of  many 
archas,  all  pointed,  anti  apparently  late  nr  modern  in  date.  From 
this  point  the  aqueduct  incltiie?^  eastwards,  and  follows  a  course 
equally  undulating  for  upwards  of  four  direct  miles,  parsing  through 
variou*  cT^itern.t  hy  Khilrbet  cl  Miifjar,  and  over  an<»thcr  t>ndgt; 
with  poifitt-d  archcu.  A  shorter  ^tqucdijct  from  'Ain  pk  Sultan  join*i 
this  at  KhOrbct  el  Mufjar,  and  has  pipes  for  the  water-channel,  in- 
stead ot  the  cemented  channel  of  the  other,  lliin  devious  courw: 
tenninditCN  at  length  at  a  birket  called  Ilaidar,  a  cemented  ci?item. 
the  total  length  from  cl  "Aujeh  to  this  point  being  over  eight  miles." 
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Our  ritic  of  an  hour  lus  brou^^ht  us  to  thc50  fountains,  for  there 
arc  two,  thai  of  *A'm  DOk  and  'Ain  NawA'imch.  flowing  out  from 
the  south  ^dc  of  U'ady  Naw.Vimch.  and  they  arc  more  copious 
than  that  of  'Ain  cs  Sultan.  The  water  from  them,  now  that  the 
;ique<luct  is  out  of  repair  flow^  down  the  wady  eafttwardft. 

Kow  j^<-*at  llie  change?;  that  h;ivc  pns-sf^d  upon  all  ihln  re^^on ! 
These  quid  fountains,  which  n*>w  pour  forth  their  abundant  strcamt* 
in  doUtu<ic  and  unobser\'cd,  must  have  vritnca^d  stirring  sccren  in 
the  olden  timc-s,  when  I^raern  wamo»  crowded  around  thctn  to 
quench  llicir  thirst,  as  "  they  fled  fr<un  before  the  men  of  Ai."  It 
was  probably  over  the  rough  mountains  above,  and  through  this 
ragged  ravine  of  \Va<ly  \avv.Vimch,  that  "there  went  up"  against 
Ai  "about  three  thous^ind  nien,"  and  down  this  ^ime  wady  they 
fled  in  dismay,  chased  by  the  men  of  that  city,  for  this  would  be 
itie  direct  route  to  the  camp  at  (rilgal.  Up  this  s:imc  w;uiy,  -igain, 
I  suppose,  and  Wady  cl  'Aujeh,  the  main  amy  marched  for  the 
Hecond  attack,  when  "  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of  war.  to  go 
up  ag.ijn»t  Ai:  and  Joshua  chose  out  ihirty  ihouft^md  mighty  men 
of  v:ilor,  and  *irnt  thrni  ;iivay  by  night/'  to  '*  \k  in  wait  :igain<t  the 
city."*  It  was  by  this  same  route,  also,  thai  "Joihiia  ascended  and 
■went  up  from  Gilgiil  b>"  niglit,"  in  swtft  rc-ipntist  to  the  appeal  for 
help  from  the  Gibconitcs;  and  he  came  upon  thdr  enemies  sud- 
denly, and  utterly  routed  them.'  Wady  Kelt  offered, the  shortest 
road  to  Gibeon  from  Gilgal :  but  that  would  have  brought  the  army 
of  Joshua  too  near  Jeru^ilcm,  then,  and  for  centuries  afterwards, 
the  stronghold  o!  the  Jcbusites, 

One  necd^  on\y  to  pauHc  and  reflect  long  enough  to  comprehend 
the  signilicance  of  that  rapid  night  march  for  the  Tcltef  of  Gibeon, 
the  morning  battle,  and  the  victories  of  the  succeeding  day,  to  un- 
ilcr^tand  in  some  measure  the  meaning  of  God'*  previous  de-iling* 
with  the  Hebrew  nation.  It  was  by  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  that 
a  race  of  «lalw-art  warrior*  w^n  trained  up  capable  of  comjuering 
Canaan,  The  night  march  to  Gibeon  must  have  been  over  rugged 
and  difRcuU  mountains,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles;  and  the  sub9c< 
quent  pursuit  of  the  C^naanitt^s,  upon  ilic  »amc  day,  lo  Makkcdah 
'  Jotli.  vH.  3-a ;  vii).  3, 4.  ■  Jo«h.  x.^  7, 9,  la 
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and  to  Libnah,  was  at  least  thirty  miles  farther.  Mo  modmi  army, 
even  unUcf  the  pressure  o(  utmost  uf^cncy,  could  achieve  what 
these  heroes  of  Israel  did  on  that  ever-memorable  day-  Nor  could 
they  have  done  tt  without  a  1ifc*lon(>  trainini*  by  such  a  leader  as 
was  Mofie^  and  under  conditions  which  fitted  them  to  endure  an 
amount  of  toil  and  fatigue  almost  incredible*  The  life  in  the  wiU 
rfcmess  was  ihc  nceessarj-  antecedent  to  the  com^ucst  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  two  thin]^  should  bo  contemplated  toi;ether. 

Travellers  now  frequently  pA«s  up  Wady  Xau^'tmch,  in  the 
direction  of  Ai>  on  their  way  to  Ilethcl,  and  thence  to  JemWcm. 
or  continue  their  journey  northwards;  but,  apart  from  its  sa^^agc 
wJlderne«s,  that  route  ha^  little  to  recommend  it.  Dr.  Robin«<m 
thus  de^ribcs  the  character  ol  the  scenery  after  having  overcome 
the  first  sleep  ascent  from  'Ain  DQk.     He  sa>'s; 

"The  way  now  became  in  general  less  «teq>,  though  we  still  had 
to  climb  occasionally  sharp  ascents  and  pass  along  the  brow  of  fear- 
ful precipices.  On  our  right  the  Wady  Nawd'imch  occupied  the 
bottom  of  a  broad,  sunken  tract,  composeil  of  clialky  mountains  ri^ 
jng  on  each  side,  prc^^nting  only  the  aspect  of  a  terrific  desert.  All 
around  we  could  sec  nought  but  waves  of  n:Llccd,  desolate  pyntmidal 
and  eonic^il  mountains,  with  de^p  wadieii  between.  m;irked  only  by 
the  narrow  tracks  of  goats,  which  climb  along  their  sides  to  crop  the 
few  herbs  thinly  sprinkled  over  thcnti  It  was  one  of  il»c  moat  tntly 
desefl  »pot»  wc  hiid  yet  vLsitcd.  The  p^th  led  u%  ;i1<>ng  the  tup^  and 
sides  of  <kcl>vities  as  nearly  perpendicular  3%  they  could  be  without 
being  composed  of  solid  rock,"' 

This  is  vcr>"  strong  language  for  *o  Jmperlurbuble  a  traveller  as 
Dr.  Robinson. 

But  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  it.  I  have  my^If  had  more 
than  one  scramble  along  the  most  impracticable  paths  imaginable, 
and  many  of  the  ravines  in  this  neighborhood  are  absolutely  impas- 
sable, 

Ha«  'Ain  DAk  any  history  aside  fn»m  Its  connection  with  the 
events  in  the  da>**  of  Joshua  which  you  have  )wst  mentioned  ? 

Not  the  fountain,  but  near  it  are  tmccs  of  substructions,  though 
not  very  distinct,  the  remuins,  doubtJe^,  of  the  ancient  castle  of 

■  Rob.  Ro.  toK  L  p^  573. 
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Coch,  near  Jericho,  in  which  Simon  Maccaba-us  and  his  two  son**, 
Mattathias  :iml  Juda^s  were  treacherously  ftlnin  by  his  son-in-law 
Plolciny  at  the  chwc  of  a  great  banqiiei,  afttrr  they  "li;iil  <irunk" 
largely/'  as  related  in  the  last  chapter  of  1  MaccaWc*;, 

How  far  in  it  froin  'Am  DAk  to  the  Jordan  ?  Could  wc  not  pasH 
over  the  nvcr,  .iitd  examine  M>mc  of  tho:tc  lew  bank^  which  arc  iiaid 
to  be  overflowed? 

The  distance  is  between  eight  and  ten  miles,  over  a  level  plain, 
with  nothing  to  prevent  our  taking  the  most  direct  couree  thither. 
Wc  will  therefore  postpone  the  cxaminatfon  o(  the  ac^ueducts  con- 
nected with  "Ain  cs  Sultan  and  those  farther  south,  and  go  from 
this  fountain  to  the  Jonlan  ford  of  Nau-A'imeh,  where  is  a  {crfy- 
boat  and  a  shop,  Wc  can  rest  there  and  take  our  luneh>  as  well  as 
refresh  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  black  cofice. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  lofty  conical  ]>eak  which  Uominates 
the  valley  and  plain  to  the  north  of  us? 

Kom  Sflrtiibeh,  hom  of  Sortabeh,  and  it  well  deserve*  the  name. 
Wc  fihjill  have  something  more  to  say  .ibout  it  when  <Jiir  pilgrimage 
brings  U3  into  that  neighborhood.  Lieutenant  Condcr  locates  there 
the  Mtc  of  the  n^eat  altar  of  Ed,  which  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
creeled  "for  a  wit  new/' when  they  returned  home  after  ihc  con- 
quest of  I'aJcstine.  The  whole  account  of  the  building  of  this  altar 
is  found  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Joshua. 

1$  the  entire  plain  of  the  Jordan  so  banen  ard  deserted  as  this 
part  over  which  we  arc  now  riding? 

With  slight  exceptions,  it  is  for  about  twenty  miles  northwards, 
and  there  are  many  circumstances  which  imply  that  it  was  always 
so-  I  never  could  understand  why  it  was  called  desert  or  a  wilder- 
ness in  the  accounts  of  the  baptism  by  John,  and  later  by  Josephus. 
until  I  had  traversed  it  from  the  DAmich  ford  to  Jf-rlrhn.  Aftc^r 
crossing  W'ady  cl  Fari'a  just  below  the  ferry  of  Damieh,  I  coutd  not 
obtain  a  drop  of  water  until  I  reached  'Ain  es  Sultdn,  six  hount* 
rapid  riding.  The  whole  phdn  in  either  absolutely  bnrc  or  overrun 
with  a  t^n^led  niAss  of  low  bj>hc5  impossible  to  penetrate.  Nor 
docs  )1  appear  ever  to  have  been  cuhivaicd  in  that  direction.  A 
few  spots  around  the  dt^bouchurc  on  the  plain  of  wadies  present 
very  limited  exceptions  but  the  plain  itself  is  strictly  a  wilderness. 
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The  river  retires  far  to  the  eastwards  and  the  only  variAtton  in  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  way  was  when  wc  had  to  make  detours 
westwards  to  get  around  deep  gultics  leading  down  towards  the 
Jordan  which  mii'it  he  at  li^ast  twn  lumdrt'd  fret  hclow  the  pcncral 
level  of  the  plain.  From  no  point  in  that  long  ride  of  twenty  mileA 
could  the  river  be  seen, 

Thi>»c  dc^iccnding  guUics  you  mention  begin  to  appear  on  our 
left,  and  the  path  bears  away  soutluvards  to  AVnid  them.  I  ^uppo^c- 

W'c  shall  soon  get  into  rhc  regular  road  from  Jericho  to  ihe 
ford;  and  as  it  is  the  highway  to  es  Salt  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gions of  Moab.  it  i^  well  travelled,  and  wc  shall  fmd  no  difhcalty  in 
threading  our  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  bluffs  and  ravines. 

Many  of  them  present  a  very  curious  appearance.  Yonder,  on 
our  left,  is  one  that  looks  like  a  tower  capped  by  a  roagli  project- 
ing roof. 

There  are  many  similar  bluH^.  and  in  fact  they  present  the  most 
chanicteristic  feature  along  the  line  of  the  river  for  twenty  milc«. 
Their  peculiar  shapes  are  easily  accounted  for  and  explained.  The 
surface  of  the  plain  consists  of  eulcAreous  marl,  the  top  of  whieh 
1%  in  many  places  »o  indurated  sin  to  rerust  the  action  of  ruin  and 
wind;  while  all  below  is  worn  away  in  the  direction  mostly  of  the 
river-bank,  leaving  buttresses  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  the  top. 
This  ultimately  gtve«  way  also,  and  ilic  supcnncumt>cnt  mnftse:^ 
come  crashing  doun  in  wild  confusion.  Hut  here  is  a  tad  from  thi: 
ford  of  Nawaimeh  who  will  take  cfiarge  of  our  horses  while  we  rest 
and  refresh  ourselves  under  the  trees  near  the  hut  creeled  for  the 
men  who  manage  (he  boat.  The  CTciittenee  here  of  even  this  dilapi-^ 
dated  ferr>-  indicates  a  great  advance  in  the  line  of  improvement  for 
this  region.  These  peaceable  boatmen  take  the  place  of  the  robbers 
who  formerly  infcjited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  their  presence 
as  well  as  their  occupation  furnishes  our  best  guarantee  of  safety. 
One  of  them  will  accompany  us  in  our  ramble  on  the  other  $ide  of 
the  river,  to  pilot  us  ihroui^h  the  thickets  of  ihc  low  flat  bank^i. 

1  cannot  yet  get  reconciled  to  the  f^ict  that  this  !:»  the  Jordan 
(lowing  quietly  at  our  feet,  the  river  1  have  »o  often  longed  la 
behold.  I  am  almost  sorry  !  have  seen  it,  the  reality  falls  so  ver>' 
far  diort  o(  llic  picture  which  Imagination  drew. 
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Yes,  this  is  the  Jordan  ;  and  thus  its  turbid  stream  rolls  on 
between  the  green  fringe  of  the  willow,  ihc  sycamore,  and  other 
trees  and  bii^he^.  altenuting  from  side  to  side,  from  bluff  to  sho-il 
and  shoal  to  bluff,  flowing  on  to 

Where  [he  waten  of  the  Head  Sex  sleep. 

Lieutenant  l.ynch  says  that  a  short  disUncc  above  that  sea  it 
WAS  forty  yards  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep,  then  fifty  yard»  wide 
fuid  eleven  feet  deep,  then  eighty  yards  by  nevcn  feet,  and  fiD^tUy 
£jnc  hundred  yards  in  width.  aiKl  u;ion  the  bar  it  was  only  tlirtc 
feet  deep.  Thus  this  impressive  type  o!  human  life,  and  very  much 
besides,  sinks  into  the  Sea  of  IJc.ith,  and  di?(appears  forevcr- 

But  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  boatmen :  they  have  got  ready  the 
boat  to  ferry  as  across,  so  let  us  hasten  and  pass  over  Jordan  to  the 
i>thcr  side. 

This  excursion  to  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  and  our  walk  over  the 
low  flats  on  the  oppasitc  banks  brought  us  to  several  places  which 
rt'taiii  unmiKtalfabler  c-vid<^nrr  thnl  th<^'  hnver  b^^^'n  recently  ovt'r- 
f!owc-d,  and  this  is  M  I  expected  to  find.  Of  itsulf.  however,  this 
does  not  explain  the  statements  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Jord^m  by  the  Ur^icHtc^. 

While  veiled  here  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ilscH,  it  will  be 
quite  appropTiaic  to  go  over  this  important  subject,  and  examine 
Into  those  Biblical  statements  that  need  explanation. 

Amongst  the  stupendous  miracles  thut  have  rendered  this  neigh* 
borhood  tlJustrious.  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  suggestive 
was  undoubtedly  ihc  p,issagc  of  the  Hebrew  nation  tlironyh  the 
Jordan  to  their  promised  inheritance.  The  twelve  stones  that  bore 
ivitncss  to  the  fact  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  even  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  the  passage  wa«  made  is  a  matter  of  dispute:  and 
in  view  of  the  superstitious  abuses  to  which  such  sites  arc  per- 
verted, I  am  contented  to  have  them  all  thus  hidden,  aft  w:ii  the 
sepulchre  of  Moses.  We  have  the  hills  of  Moah  on  the  other  side ; 
the  river  itself  that  wa-s  divided:  the  sea,  into  which  the  water,  cut 
off  from  above,  subsided ;  and  Jericho,  over  against  which  the  ^rand 
miracle  was  performed;  and  ihcsc  are  enough  for  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith. 
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It  is  said  in  Joshua  iii.  rj.that  "Jordan  ovcrdowcth  alt  his  banks 
all  the  lime  of  harvest."  ThU  is  the  statemcnt^and  the  objections 
aj^ainst  its  accuracy  and  Cruthlulnc:^  arc,  that  the  Jordan  is  a  short 
and  rapid  river  whose  floods  soon  run  out,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
could  not  have  overflowed  all  its  banki  in  harvest,  for  the  rains  have 
then  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  river  arc  dried  up. 
Thi^  plausible  reasoning  is  sircnglhcncd  by  the  unqtiahlied  osiiertion 
that  the  Jordan  doe^  not  overflow  ibi  banks  at  al),  not  even  in  the 
Tciiny  s*;a,^on. 

To  iiicct  ^nd  refute  these  assertions  various  suppositions  and 
suggestions  have  been  put  forward  by  the  friends  of  revelation. 
Some  have  maintained  that  the  channel  of  the  liver  ha>«  been  deep- 
ened since  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  this  is,  indeed.  vcr>*  probable; 
and  again,  that,  from  various  causes,  less  iv-ater  now  fa]I»  upon  the 
country  drained  by  the  Jordan  than  did  jinciently,  and  that  the 
rains  cease  earlier  in  the  spring.  This  may  be  true  also,  and  if 
there  wan  any  need  of  such  hypothetical  as.^staiice  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  sacred  historian,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  employ 
it ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  matter  in  question  needs  no  such 
aid.  It  i%  A  plain,  honest  statement  of  a  simple  fact,  xt  litemlly 
true  when  Joshua  led  the  r;tn«oTTied  trtbcfl  into  Canaan  a«  now.  All 
wc  need  in  order  to  clear  the  passage  from  obscurity  or  doubt  i^  an 
^equate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  the  country  and  th<: 
rivcr.  Subject  the  pasMiage  and  ihc  scenery  to  a  csireful  scrutiny 
and  analysts,  and  we  shall  find  that  here,  as  in  njmberless  other 
places,  the  Land  illustrates  and  confirms  the  Book. 

The  river  overflows  <luring  harx'csl ;  but  where  was  the  har\'est 
spoken  of, and  what  is  the  time  ot  it?  These  inquiries  arc  strictly 
csseniiaL  1  have  visited  the  pilgrims'  bathing-place,  the  supposed 
scene  of  this  miracle,  early  in  April,  and  found  barley-harvest  about 
Jericho  already  ended,  I  also  found  the  river  full  to  the  brim,  and 
saw  evidence  in  abundance  that  it  had  overflowed  its  banks  very  re- 
cently. Barley-harv't'st  in  llir  vn\e  of  the  Lower  Jnnlan  h*^n<  about 
the  end  of  March.  Thi*  wcm»i  early,  and  in  fact  it  is  long  before 
the  crops  are  ready  for  the  sickle  on  the  neighboring  mountain-;,  or 
even  around  the  fountain-s  of  the  Upper  Jordan.  But  the  reason 
is  obvious.     The  valley  at  Jericho  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
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Ihc  level  of  the  sea.  is  sheltered  from  cold  wind«  on  all  rides  by 
mountainfi  of  great  height,  and  is.  open  to  the  warm  southcm  breeze 
from  the  basin  of  (lie  Dead  Se;L  It  has  llicrcforu,  tlie  cHmatc  of 
the  tropics,  though  in  the  latitude  of  Jerusalem. 

Still,  the  raiiift  are  over»  anc]  mo^t  of  the  tributary  streams  have 
dwindled  down  to  inconsiderable  rilU»  even  at  thi'*  e^rly  se^-^on  of 
the  year;  and  how  comes  it,  therefore,  thatxhe  Jordan  alone  is  full 
lo  overflowing? 

Thi^  i^  ca^ly  explained.  The  Jcrdan  doen  not  depend  upon 
slkU  tnbui;irics  for  it^  :itcady  supply  of  water,  but  k  Almost  wholly 
fi>nned  and  fed  by  cert^dn  ^re;tt  fountaiuN  v^hich  arl^e  far  north, 
around  tlie  ba«e  of  snowy  Kermon.  Tlic  largest  of  these  h  Ciilled 
el  Lcddan.  at  Tell  el  KSdy:  the  next  in  size  Is  at  tUniSs.  These 
arc  the  two  great  source*  mentioned  by  Jo^ephus  under  the  namcii 
Greater  and  Leaser  Jordan,  The  stream  from  Tell  cl  K<idy  is 
about  three  times  ^  lar^c  as  that  from  KAniSs.  and  its  course  U 
south,  ^  little  west,  through  the  pUvin  of  the  Huleli,  for  ;ibout  five 
miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Baniisy.  and,  about  a  mile  farther 
south,  by  the  Ha*tbAny.  The  Jordan  it*  thii«  formed  by  the  union 
of  the«e  three  streams,  and,  winding  ttriuthw;tr¥U  thmiigh  exteniiive 
manshcs,  flows  into  Lake  Hfllch— the  Mcrom  of  Jothu.i.  The  Has- 
bdny  is  a  beautiful  river,  whose  farthest  permanent  source  is  near 
Ha»beiyu,  noinc  eighteen  miles  north  of  Tell  el  Kady.  The  tor- 
rents from  W^dy  ct  Teim  greatly  augment  its  sjjce  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  it  depends  for  its  permanent  volume  of  water  upon  three 
fountains — the  FauwAr,  at  Haitbeiya;  the  Scraiyib,  below  Kcfr  Shu- 
ba;  and  the  Luwcizdny.  at  cl  Ghfljar  To  complete  the  account 
of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  fountains  of  Ucrdirah,  in  Mcrj 
'AyOn.  and  er  Ruahiny,  must  be  mentioned,  and  ;dsD  ihuse  of  BuW- 
tah  and  cl  Mellahah.  It  is  not  nccessar)'  to  notice  the  rver  Jer- 
mok,  nor  the  fountains  which  flow  directly  into  the  different  lakes, 
nor  the  Kerkx  Those  we  have  named  are  i^uflicient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nuT  illiKtnlton.  The  Jnrditn  i*t  ^hlJ^  m;iinly  n;idf'  iip  from 
the  joint  contributions  of  grcjt  permanent  springs  and  several  tri- 
butary dtreamt  of  considerable  size,  and  in  this  fact  we  find  the 
explanation  of  the  overflow  of  the  river  «o  late  in  the  »eajK>n  a.H 
March,     These  large  fountains  do  not  feci  the  cflccli  of  the  early 
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winter  rains  at  all  It  requires  llic  h<;avy  and  long-continued  sionns 
of  mid-winter  before  they  arc  moved  to  any  considerable  extent : 
and  it  h  not  until  the  m<:lting  snow$  of  Hunnon  and  Lebanon,  nnd 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  have  penetrated  through  the  mighty 
masses  of  these  mountains,  and  Ailed  their  hidden  eh-imbcrs  and 
vast  rcftcn'oin*,  that  the  Htre;iins  gush  forth  in  their  full  strength* 
Tlit-itf  foiiiitains  rnnttnuo  to  poiu  forth  tlirir  contribtition^  for 
months  with  undiminished  volume*  The  Hillch—marsh  and  lake 
— is  lirvt  fiUed^and  then  tlie  Gennciiarct  rises  and  pours  Itit  aecuniu- 
latcd  w;Ltcr^  into  the  swcUtng  Jordan  i  and  the  river  keeps  full  and 
strong  all  throui^h  Marth  into  ApriK  Thu-i  it  comes  to  pass  that 
ihe  Jordan  docs  actually  "overflow  all  liis  b.nnks  during  all  the  time 
of  harvest/" 

lo  understand  the  passage  correctly,  we  must  also  rcmcmbci' 
that  the  Jordan  has  two  sctics  of  b-inks  and  in  :^ome  places  three, 
but  it  is  the  lower  only  which  arc  overflowed,  and  to  these  the 
reference  in  Joshua  is  unquestionably  made.  The  low  flat,  or  river 
bottom,  thu?t  inundated  is  nowhere  ver>-  wide,  and  »  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  jungle  of  willow.  s>xamorc,  and  other  trees,  It 
was  from  these  thickets  that  "the  swt^llingt  of  Jordan/'  in  ancient 
dAyt.  ocficlk-d  the  lion  from  hU  lair:  a  pcietiC  ulluKJon^  which  bears 
incidcrtal  tcMimony  to  the  hinioric  statement.  At  prc^nt  then* 
arc  no  Hon»  to  be  roused,  but  the  wjld-boar.  the  jackal,  and  tlie 
wolf  occupy  hia  place,  ititd*  like  him,  ficc  before  the  HWellingv  of 
this  river. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Jordan 
are*  in  reality,  some^'hat  earlier  now  and  more  rapid  than  tn  the 
days  of  Joshua.  The  cutting  off  of  the  forest*  of  Lebanon,  and 
cspGCtally  of  llennon,  about  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  has  pro- 
duced a  m;trked  change  in  the  time  and  amount  of  the  minfalk 
The  rains  are  more  violent,  more  of  the  water  runs  immediately 
avray.  the  snow  also  dissolves  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  clearing 
away  of  miirh  of  the  marsh  nt  the  north  wid  of  the  Hilldi  alUiwA  the 
water  a  <|uiclci*r  pa»is;igt'  to  :ind  thrnugh  iht  lake.  All  thc*e  c:lUM^s 
combined  have  no  doubt  tended  to  make  the  Jordan  rise  earlier, 
and  coittinue  in  flood  a  shorter  lime  than  was  the  case  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.     It  i?*  also  highly  probable  that  the  river  ha?i  some* 
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what  deepened  Us  channel  especially  near  the  DciLcl  Sea,  where  ils^ 
vcty  rapid  current  would  naturally  have  that  effect*  And  thiis  the 
extent  of  the  overflow  may  now  be  \csa  than  in  ancient  times.  It 
must  be  rcmem1>ered.  also,  that,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  idiom 
and  the  modus  loquandi  of  Moacs,  Joshua,  and  other  historical 
writer*,  such  general  formulas  as  the  one  under  consideration  were 
not  intrndf'd  lo  \v  iiiti^rprc'led  wilh  mat1iematic;i]  exactness,  and 
should  not  be  pressed  Co  their  utmost  po^tiblc  meaning.  What 
Joshua  doubtless  meant  to  record  was  the  fact  tliat  when  a  way 
WtU  miraculou^ily  opened  fur  Israel  to  pan^  over  to  Cana^m  the  river 
Jordan  was  full  lo  ovcHlowing.  And  it  i»  certainly  rcmnrknblc  that 
after  thirty  centuries  wc  can  stand  on  the  banks  of  this  river  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  event  occurred,  and  verify  the  substantial 
accuracy  ol  tlic  statement. 

There  arc  some  interesting  sites  to  examine  on  our  way  back 
lo  "Ain  c*  SultAn,  and  the  fim  of  theie  is  'Ain  Hajla— Heth-hoglah. 
It  would  take  U5  loo  far  down  the  river  to  visit  Ko^r  cl  Ychud — 
castle  of  the  Jews— as  the  ruins  nf  the  convent  of  St,  John  the  IJap. 
tist  are  now  called  by  the  Arab^  It  mu«t  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  Justinian;  for  Procopius,  a  contemporary  (if  that  emperor, 
ascribes  to  him  ihc  construction  of  the  large  cistern,  now  visible  in 
an  almost  perfect  condition,  at  tlit;  convent.  It  U  thirty  feet  deep, 
and  supported  en  rowa  of  piers.  It  was  supplied  with  w«tter  from 
'Ain  ea  SuUAn  by  an  aqueduct  which  appcai^  to  have  been  an  open 
canal  with  banks  of  earth  on  each  Tiidc,  aad  brought  in  a  straight 
line  from  that  fountain  to  the  convent,  a  d[^tance  of  nearly  eight 
miles.  The  convent  was  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  centur>',  but  was 
rebuilt  soon  after;  and  the  ruins  noM'  seen  inay  d.itc  from  that  pe- 
riod. "The  mtist  rcm:irkablc  point  about  the  building  is  ilic  use 
of  an  apparently  artificial  stone,  containinj;  flints  and  fragments  of 
harder  stone.  The  chapel  is  subterranean  ;  the  outer  »tones  arc 
drafted ;  fragments  of  tessclaied  pavement  remain,  and  some  inscrip- 
tions or  graphit;i.\  can-ed  on  the  waits.  This  famous  cslablisVment. 
with  ihtr  sm.iil  chape]  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  belonging  lo  it, 
ar«  ni(;ntioned  by  almost  every  traveller  of  medieval  time?); ;  and  Ihc 
■  fair  church  of  St-  John  the  Kapti^t '  was  still  &tAn<Jing  \vhcti  visited 
by  Sir  John  Maundevillc  in  1322,  but  ruined  before  the  year  1697-" 
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Vrnkmtfy  h  did,  ihrwcli  1  am  not  acqMMtcd  nth  the  histovy  of 
the  ovigMi  ol  inch  a  c«rtcwi-  It  na^  hxve  been  iiitfcuhictjJ  grado- 
a^.  b«t  4»ce  eatifaGihed.  it  w^oaU  aooa  bcco^w  irtraatjy  popolsr. 

The  two  tnatii— Q'  vtca — that  ci  the  LatiM  «ear  KOsr  cl 
Ychdd.  Aod  ihiit  of  the  GredD  a  fiitlc  ttfthcr  thmo  the  mer — are 
bcfieveit  Co  marft  the  rTact  tociliC3^  whoe  ovr  Locif  w^a  haptinsJi 
hot  it  B  prolalile  that  acitbcr  the  ooe  aor  the  other  isai  the  idea- 
tkal  apot.  Hus  fcncxal  ;>ubject,  hcMrrvcr,  dcaenrcs  a  earcfvl  cxaxai^ 
■iitioa.a»  doc»  every  tneideat  tn  the  &£e  of  Chnit,  aad  tteiy  pboe 
oMMCtcil  vith  the  sgjuan  o<  the  Soriovr  aaoB^  oicn. 

The  baptism  ts  ■wnliomJ  by  the  Am  cnapfists,  Mattbcv. 
SCarfc.  and  Lake,  and,  by  tnplkatioa.  by  John  abix*  Fnxn  a  carc- 
bri  cDosUoatiaa  of  the  flevcial  posaees.  ia  then  cooaectioo  witb 
the  phcc  of  b^tisM.  it  scans  man  ■atMal  to  seek  tordtc  localiQr 
Cvthcr  north  than  any  ef  the  presfnt  «te9*  "ici^  came  fram 
Naxapetfa  of  GaJilee*  2nd  wa*  baptized  of  John  tn  Jonlan,**  a  jonroey 
of  three  days  at  kasC  if  d»c  baptbin  occvrml  at  cither  of  the  tf»- 
^tionaiy  Ac^  It  »  qnite  pomble.  thoM^h  scarcely  probafaie.  that 
Jon*  made  thi»  long  jonmcy.  The  notice  tn  Biatthcv*  Murk.  sxuX 
Lake  hnp&cs  that  titnctfatdy  after  the  baptiw  and  the  teinpt»» 
tion  in  the  vildciiie»  Jesus  nrtBrncd  direct  to  GiHec.  Canshkiiiy 
the  bet  that  Jetti»  «as  residing  ia  GaQcciad  reappears  there  after 
the  b^JCJan^  I  dioaU  look  for  the  tate  of  it  as  br  ap  the  Jordan 
traBcy  as  the  ford  of  Dima^  stnec  the  OMst  fiegnentirf  mad  from 
Galilee  to  the  tmr  woidd  kad  bin  to  that  place,  by  the  rale  and 
brook  that  de-scenJt  fans  the  ne^^hochood  of  Slltm.  It  coold  be 
teachcd  tnaboot  a  day  ami  a  half  frona  NaiareA.  "John  nas  ba|v 
tatng  tn  Enon  i>car  to  SUtm."  we  arc  tokL  vbicb  ts.  supposed  to 
b«  niiiifan    east  of  NihlMLaBd  also  at  ^  BethaKira  beyood  Jor- 
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dan."  appArently  a  fortl  ^ctO'As  the  river,  al^o  in  tliAt  ncigliborhood/ 
These  topographical  indications,  taken  together,  seem  lo  suggest 
that  the  site  of  Chrlnt'*  baptism  wa«  much  nearer  to  Galilee  than 
are  the^  b;it]iing>pl;ice«  of  the  pilgrlmsi  siouth-ca&t  of  Jencho, 

This  theory  leaves  out  one  importfint  incident  connected  with 
the  baptism*  All  three  evangelists  associate  the  temptation  with 
the  biipliMii ;  and  M;tik,  who  1%  uflcii  the  mu^t  accurate  in  detail?i, 
says  that  ''immediately  [after  the  baptismj  the  s])lrit  drivcth  hun 
into  the  vildcmcss."*  Those  forty  days  of  temptation  must  have 
intervened  between  the  baptism  and  the  reappearance  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee. 

Hut  that  throu^  no  special  light  upon  the  place  of  the  baptism. 
If  it  occurred  near  the  Dimieh  ford,  Jesus  mit^ht  have  gone  up  at 
once  into  a  mountain  wilderness  between  there  and  Nazarclh,  quite 
as  rugged  and  desolate  as  that  of  Quaran tana,  which  tradition  has 
seleclwl  as  the  scene  of  the  temptation, 

1  0ce  It  stated  by  critics  that  Itethany,  not  Bethabara,  was  the 
true  name  of  the  place  where  John  was  baptizing. 

In  all  tlie  ancient  Greek  manu:jcripts  of  the  New  Testament 
the  name  is  written  Rethany;  but  Origcn,  who  resided  at  C^»<irca 
Palcstina:,  and  therefore  was  well  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  this  region,  knowing  that  Bethany  was  near  Jcnisalem,  a  full 
days  journey  from  any  point  on  the  Jordan,  changed  the  name  to 
Bethabara,  This  word  signifies  house  of  passage,  probably  the 
name  of  a  place  at  a  ford  over  the  river.  Origen  may  have  known 
that  there  wa^  a  ford  bearin{;  that  name^and  concluded  that  it  was 
the  place  intended;  or  the  name  may  have  originally  been  written 
Bethabara,  and  this  being  a  new  and  strange  word  not  occurring  in 
the  Bibie»  some  copyist  in  early  times  changed  it,  either  designedly 
or  by  mistake,  for  the  familiar  n.-^me  of  Bethany  :  and  as  those  copy, 
ijit^  were  foreigner,  and  therefore  unac<juainted  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  this  region,  the  mistake,  once  introduced^  was  readily  ex- 
tended, find  became  general,  until  Origen  felt  the  necessity  of  cor* 
reeling  it,  and  the  translators  of  our  own  Bible  have  done  the  same. 
A  ^milar  mistake*  I  suppose,  crept  into  ancient  manuscripts  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  where  the  herd  of  swine  were  drowned  in  the 
I  John  iiL  ij;  1.  sS>  *  Jhlark  L  is. 
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Lake  of  Tiberias.  Mallhcw,  wlio  resided  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
knew  there  was  a  village  on  the  eastern  side  oF  it  called  GergCMt  or 
Cera&a:  and  he  accordingly  sjicaks  of  the  Gcrgesenes>  TIk  other 
evangelists  may  not  have  been  acquainted  uith  this  small  place, 
but  both  they  and  tho$e  for  whom  they  wrote  were  familiar  with 
the  n:une  of  G;)ciar;u  the  c^ipituJ  city  of  thit  region,  an<J  therefore 
ihcy  mention  on]y  the  Gadnrcnc^. 

Future  research  may  discover  a  Bethany  or  a  Uethabara  »omc- 
where  on  ihe  Jordan,  dn^wcihii^  to  the  place  whcie  Jijhn  wa«  bap- 
tiKiri^ ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Vun  de  Vckle,  who  suppo^s  that 
Uethabara  is  identical  with  Ucth-barah.  the  place  where  the  Kphra- 
imite«"took  the  watcnA"  and  (oil  upon  the  routed  Mtdianites,  de- 
serve* careful  consideration.*  That  place  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  ford  of  D^mich.and  not  too  far  to  the  nonh  to  accord  with  the 
narrativeii  of  our  Lord's  baptism.' 

Lieutenant  Condcr  finds  a  ford  over  the  Jordan,  called  MukliA- 
dat  el  'Abarah.  one  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  JAli}d.  and 
a  d:iy'<  journey  farlher  north  Ihnn  the  DAmich  foni  and  i^  inclincsl 
to  .idopt  that  'M  the  site  of  Hcthab^TA  where  John  was  baptising. 
Thi*  would  answer  well  in  reference  to  the  distance  from  Nazareth, 
but  it  would  place  the  ^Itc  of  the  baptinm  In  Galilee.  Indeed,  W^y 
JAlikd  ]ic:«  north  of  both  Juda'a  aad  Samaria,  «i)d  belongs  to  Gali- 
lee; and  it  is  nearly  three  days'  journey  from  this  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  and  could  not  have  been  the  place  to  which  "  JenisaJem, 
and  all  Jud;ca.  and  all  the  legion  round  about  Jordan,"  resorted  to 
John  to  be  baptiK'd.* 

But  here  we  are  at  'Ain  [lajla,  a  beautiful  fountain  of  $weet 
water,  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall  of  masoniy.  It  sendft  forth  a 
stream  in  the  direction  of  the  Jordan  which  (jives  life  to  a  green 
tract  below.  Its  waters  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  amoni;>t  the 
best  IP  tlii^  entire  region.  No  ruin*  are  seen  abtuit  the  fountain, 
htit  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Reth-hnglah.  on  the  bnttndar>- 
of  Judah;  :Lnd  the  site  n(  th;:it  place  mny  hai/c  been  nearer  Ko^r 
HajLa,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  thia  fountain/ 

It  will  take   Uit  about  half  an  hour  from  here  to  Ko»r  Ilajla, 


*  u«it.  in.  5. 


*  Van  6e  Vdde,  vdiAL  p.  sji,  343. 
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called  by  the  native 
Christians  Dcrr  MAr 
YAhanna  Hajla.  to 
distirji^ish  it  from 
the  Convent  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist, 
farther  up  the  river. 

Beth-hoj;lah  wa*  on*?  of  the 
1an<lm;irk>i  btrtwct'n  tlie  irih*^ 
of  Judah  and  Itenjamin:  and 
from  the  fifth  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshua  it  appears 
thdt  the  ^Urting-iiuhit  kA  the  bc^rder-lmc  na^  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  1>cad  Sea,  Thb  is  one  of  the  few  notices  that 
mdicate  the  curious  and  apparently  erratic  course  in  which  those 
boundary-line^  bcti%'cen  the  tribes  were  originally  drawn. 
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The  remains  of  this  Kosr»  castle  or  convent^  are  extensive  and 
quite  suTpming,  and  one  does  not  expect  to  coinc  upon  such  a 
striking;  object  here  in  this  lonely  desert. 

It  took  Lieutenant  Conder  two  da>*s  to  complete  hts  measure, 
ment^  and  pUi«  of  thii:  pLice,  und  he  juMly  «ty-]e«  it  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  old  religious  fortress.  Its  vaults  and  the  greater  pan  of  the 
large  chapel  remain  almoat  entire,  while  the  smaller  one  is  nearly 
perfect.  Even  some  of  the  frescoes  and  inscrrptions.  though  much 
defaced,  arc  still  viable;  but  the  faces  have  been  purposely  erased. 
Lieutenant  Conder  found  the  name  of  John  £1eemon.  patriarch  of 
Jeru^em  in  630.  attached  to  a  figure;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  this  that  the  ediltce  w<ls  erected  at  that  period.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  meet  with  e\-!dencc  that  at  ka^t  tome  of 
these  coaveni*  date  from  an  age  so  early  in  Christian  history. 
"Tessellated  |>avemeni  is  found  in  fragments.  The  kitchen  is  en- 
tire, with  its  row  of  little  ovens.  Other  cells,  wtth  a  subterranean 
chapel,  are  covered  with  crosses  and  religious  signs.  The  most 
curious  frescoes  are  those  representing  saints  receiving  the  white 
restirrcction-robes  from  attendant  angelii.  They  are  frenh  in  color, 
and,  no  doubt,  later  tlmn  lho«e  of  KOrOntOl,"  the  Qu^trantana. 

The  day  is  now  far  spent,  so  vc  will  not  be  able  to  visit  the  site 
of  Gtlgal,  east  0/  Jericho*  but  be  obliged  to  return  direct  to  *Ain  et» 
SuItAn,  Our  course  will  lead  u;»  along  the  boundaT>-  between  Beiv 
jamin  and  Judah  for  most  of  the  way  back. 

Gilgat  and  Jericho,  and  the  entire  region  over  which  wc  have 
ridden  lo^lay,  belonged  to  Benjamin.  I  have  not  realised  that  fact, 
probably  becattse  that  tribe  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah. 

The  attempt  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  borders  of  the  difTervnt 
tribes  is  in  most  places  hopeless,  and  the  tribes  themselves  became, 
in  course  of  time,  practically  obliterated  by  the  intermingling  of  the 
people. 

Wc  will  cross  Wady  Kelt  at  the  low  aqueduct  which  conducted 
the  water  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  the  fields  along  the  »outh 
bank  of  that  vrady,  and  make  our  way  as  best  wc  can  through  the 
thorny  thickets  between  U9  and  the  tcnta  at  'Ain  cs  SultAn,  some 
two  miles  and  ^  half  distant^ 
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ApHI  34tli.  Evcniog, 
No  one  can  look  upon  the  Dead  Sea  without  thirkin^  of  the 
location  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  ihc  otlicr  "cities  of  ihc 
plain"  that  were  destroyed,  and  I  should  like  to  obtain  more  defi- 
nite and  s;)ti4ractory  infomiYilion  on  thr  subject  than  1  at  present 
peases.  Since  the  explomtion  of  this  ^ca  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  it 
haa  been  supposed  that  the  shallow  port  at  its  noutheni  end,  which 
»  some  fifteen  milcn  long,  wa^  previously  a  plain,  and  that  it  was 
submerged  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  Admitting  this  to  be 
true,  how  are  wc  to  understand  what  is  ^aid  or  implied — tliat  the 
land  there  belonged  to  the  valley  of  ihc  Jonlan,  was  watereit  by 
that  river,  ard  that  iheretore  it  was  immensely  fertile  at  the  time 
when  Lot  chose  it  for  his  residence?  ''  It  was  well  watered  evcrjv 
where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  ;is 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoztr 

It  was  the  accepted  opinion  formerly  that>  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom,  the  Dead  Sea  was  a  frcsh-waler  lake,  and  that 
it4  character  was  changed  at  that  time  by  the  obtrusion  from  below 
of  rock'scalt  and  other  volcanic  product*,  vrhich  have  Tendered  it  «■> 
extremely  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  evidences  of  ^^uch  action  and 
obtrusion  were  found  in  the  ridj^e  of  rock-salt  called  Jcbcl  Usdum, 
at  the  Mjulh  end  of  the  i^cA,  4Tid  iii  the  prc^sencc  of  naplith^t  and 
bitumen  in  its  waters.  The  lake,  being  originally  shorter  by  the 
length  of  these  plains  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  would  necessarily 
rise,  it  was  said,  much  higher  during  the  rainy  season  than  it  doe* 
now;  and  the  water  being  fresh,  it  would  subside  by  evaporation, 
and  perhaps  by  irrigation,  much  more  rapidly  than  at  present,  The 
southeri  extenjion  of  the  Dead  Sea  h  thirteen  feet  deep  in  winter, 
but  late  in  autumn  it  is  only  three,  and  is  then  forded  not  only  by 
c.imels.  but  even  by  donkcy^^  The  southern  pkin.  on  which  the 
cities  stood,  it  was  supposed,  was  flooded  hy  in-^h  water  during  the 
rise  of  the  Iake>ju4t  as  the  Nile  floods  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  th^tt 
when  the  water  subsided  the  plain  was  sown,  as  Egypt  was  and  is 
still.  Wc  have  only  to  assume  that  this  was  actually  the  casc  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sca^and  that  the  inhabitants  knew  how 

*  GttL,  liti.  [o« 
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to  control  the  rising  of  the  hkc  by  embankments,  7&  the  Egyptians 
did  the  Nile,  and  the  in>'^tcry  about  the  fertility  of  that  plain  is 
CKpfajncd. 

Something  likt;  this  was  the  former  explanation:  but  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  and  physical  characteristics  of 
thi*i  region  had  led  miny  modern  writer*  to  reject  thU  entire  the- 
or}',  and  to  locator  thoK?  doomed  cititr*  at  the  north  end  of  the  *e;i 
instead  of  the  south  end,  and  the  reasons  for  thif^  change  appear 
quite  conclusive. 

To  rcvenc  a  i^cographkal  theory  ^o  lon^  and  wj  univcntoJIy 
entertained  will  re<.|uire  evidence  and  ai^mncnt^  very  decisive  in* 
deed,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  them. 

They  arc  partly  geological*  and  have  ultcriy  rendered  impof^ible 
the  supposition  that,  until  the  dc^^tniction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
the  Jordan  passed  through  the  Dead  Sea.  then  a  swcct-watcr  lake, 
and  along  Wady  *Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The  geological 
changes  demanded  arc  too  great  to  have  occurnxl  within  the  pe- 
riod of  man's  re^dcncc  upon  the  earth :  and  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Dead  Sea  niu^t  have  hccn  *ubUanfially  wli:it  it  i*  now  from  a  vcr>' 
remote  pt^riod — an  tnbnd  lake,  with  water  intcn^^ly  salt  and  bitter. 
In  fact,  the  south  end  of  this  sea  belongs  to  Idiimea,  and  all  the 
fertility  ncen  at  the  ^outh-caat  border  of  it  iti  due  to  brooks  that 
come  down  from  the  mountains  of  Edom.  The  Jordan  never 
reaches  those  parts,  nor  is  there  a  bush  or  blade  of  grass  there  that 
owe*  its  life  to  the  water  of  that  river.  The  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  \%  not  "  ihe  plain  ol  Jordan"  at  all,  and  wa>»  never  so 
regarded  or  so  named  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Turning  now  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  statements  which  seem  to  necessitate  the  transfer  of  ihe  site  of 
the  destroyed  cities  to  the  nonh  or  north-cast  end  of  the  Dead  Sea- 
And  first,  it  appears  to  be  certain,  from  Genesis  xiii.  1-15,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot  they  were 
at  or  near  liclhel.  some  twelve  or  fifteen  ftiHe^  north  of  Jenisnlcm, 
;u)d  »ixly  or  seventy  miles  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Lot.  therefore,  without  a  miracle  could  not  have  s«eii  tliat  region 
at  alljiowever  high  he  "lifted  up  his  eyes."  The  disUncc  is  too 
great,  there  \>  a  liaxe  over  the  sea  which   obscures  the  view,  and, 
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finally,  hifih  mounUins  on  the  wtrstem  shore  entirely  Inierccpt  ihc 
projpect.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  region  at  the 
f^outh  end  n(  the  seu  cannot  he  c.nllccl  the  "plain  of  the  Jordan*' 
tn  any  3dmiF>sibIe  *icn*r  :  that  pUin  ^top-i  ;>i  the  north  rnd.  Mnre- 
iwcT,  Lot,  when  he  icpanted  from  Abraham,  is  said  to  have  "jour 
ncycd  ea^t :''  whcrcA,^  he  mu^it  ha^'c  gone  to  the  5outh.  if  Sodom 
was  at  that  end  of  the  »ca.  The^vc  Biblical  Indications  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  places  those  cities  at  the 
M>uih  of  this  sea.  But  as  the  earliest  distinct  geographical  lr:l- 
mations  we  have  which  locatL*  the  catastn^phe  at  the  south  end 
arc  more  than  two  thousind  years  later  than  the  catastrophe  itself, 
it  15  quite  possible  thiit  during  the  long  lapse  of  Iwciily  cenitiric^ 
the  actual  site  may  have  been  lost ;  and  when  left  to  mere  conject- 
ure, the  phcnomcn;)  found  at  the  -^outh  end  would  best  accr^rd.  it 
was  su|>poscd.  with  the  account  of  the  overthrow,  sucli  ;is  the  won- 
derful cliff  of  rock-salt  called  Jcbe!  Usdwm,  and  the  dreary  and 
hn|)ele4s  desert  that  spreads  out  across  the  south  end  of  the  sea, 
while  ^ciieml  fertility  characterized  the  region  at  the  north  end 
of  it. 

As  the  opinion  early  prevailed  that  the  cities  were  submc;^^  at 
the  time  of  the  catastrophe^  and  lay  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
the  rcinark^ible  southern  extension  of  It.  only  a  few  feet  deep,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  thai  there  was  the  site  of  those  donmcd 
eities :  and  whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  the  matter.  1  think  no  one 
personally  acquainted  with  the  two  ends  of  the  sea  can  read  the 
many  incidental  references  in  the  Bible  to  ihe  site  of  Sodom  wilh- 
ifut  feeling  that  these  allusions  ^PP'y  '-^r  h^'ttcr  to  the  south  than 
the  north  end,  and,  further  that  those  who  made  them,  be  they 
prophet,  apostle,  or  historian,  accepted  the  current  tradition  as  to 
the  lor;tlity,  and  drew  their  pictures  from  that  *ionth("rn  l^indM'ape- 
Thi*  iii  the  impression  produced  by  such  pa&^ages  as  Deuteronomy 
xxix.  33  ;  Jeremiah  x)ix.  tS ;  2  I'oter  i'u  6,  and  other  similar  notice^ 
which  speak  of  the  site  of  Sodom  an  utterly  wa%te,  ?own  with  brim- 
stone ^nd  s^lt,  aboiindinf^  in  s^U'pits.  the  breeding-place  of  nettles, 
and  a  perpetual  desolation.  The  writers,  one  and  all,  surely  had 
their  mind's  eye,  not  upon  the  plain  at>out  Jericho,  with  its  palm- 
groves  and  balsam-bearing  gardens,  nor  upon  the  acacia  thickets  of 
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shittim  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Jordaiip  which  even  now  extend 
nearly  to  the  shore  of  the  sea*  but  upon  the  dismal  ^It  defert  jit 
the  south  end  of  it. 

The  Dtblical  writers,  however,  refrain  from  giving  distinct  topo- 
gniphicAl  imttCAtiona  by  which  we  might  locate  the  site*  ;imt  the 
«Mimc  hf>ld;  true  of  the  notices  of  Sodom  in  the  Apocrypha,  Ff>r 
though  1  cannot  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Wi^om  of  Solomon 
speaks  of  the  M>uth  end,  not  the  north,  as  "the  vrastc  bnd  that 
smoketh,  with  plants  bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to  ripcnc&s,  and 
a  standing  pillar  of  salt,"  yet  he  docs  not  say  so.'  JoscpUa^L,  al>o, 
says  that  "there  are  Mill  the  remainders  oC  that  divine  fire,  and 
traces  of  the  five  cities  arc  still  to  be  seen,  as  vretl  as  tbe  ashes 
growing  in  their  fruits.  Which  fniits  have  a  cc^or  a±i  if  they  were 
fit  to  be  eaten,  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands,  they  di<^ 
solve  into  smoke  and  ashes/'  with  a  good  deal  of  other  cxtrava- 
gances  about  thi^i  4ca  and  country  which  >-ou  will  find  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Wars,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  cliapter  Nor  can  there 
be  a  question  as  to  the  region  which  he  had  in  vie*',  Wc  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  all  subsequent  authors,  down  to  Kobinton. 
Lynch,  Stanley,  De  Sauley,  and  othenK,  take  for  granted  that  the 
overthrown  cities  were  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
and,  indeed,  the  attempt  to  set  aside  such  a  tradition  as  this  will  be 
rej^anJcd  by  many  a^  u  coit:  of  un»u!)tatued  crilic.il  presumption. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  still  be  allowed  to  doubt  that  the  sub> 
mergence  of  the  entire  Lessan,  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  i»  a 
geological  impossibility.  Phenomena  iiomcwhat  similar  have  oc- 
curred elsewhere  within  hiiitonc  times,  and  the  same  is  true  in  re* 
gard  to  the  elevation  of  such  cliffs  as  Jcbcl  Usdum.  Monte  Nuova, 
north-west  of  Ilaiac,  near  Naples,  was  thrown  up  in  a  night,  only 
a  few  hundred  years  .ago,  and  there  it  slaiHls  as  firmly  as  Jcbcl 
Usdum,  and  much  higher. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  geographical  indications  in  Grn. 
esi*  m;iy  be  explained  a*  follows:  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  plain 
in  chapter  xiii.  IO-12,  xix.  17,  -5i  2^>  is  ciccar,  not  the  ordinary  name 
for  a  level  plain,  but  Is  an  indefinite  term,  radically  having  refer- 
ence to  something  circular,  and  m^iy  have   then  been  a  technical 
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term  for  the  whole  region  around  tht«  8ca,  both  nonh  and  south. 
And  it  sccras  to  have  been  actually  thus  employed  in  Deuteronomy 
xxxiv.  3.  in  describing  the  extent  of  the  vision  of  Moses  from  the 
top  of  Pisgah  over  ihc  Promised  L^nd.  He  :i4W  the  ^outh,  and  the 
ciccar  of  the  vallcj'  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  jwlm-lreeft,  unto  Zoar. 
Now,  if  Zoar  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  Octd  Sea,  it  would  be  in 
the  immcdiute  vicinity  of  Jc:richo,  iJmu.'tt  at  the;  foot  of  Pi.<«gah,  and 
superfluous  to  say  that  Moses  savk'  it ;  but  if  it  was  at  the  other  end 
of  that  sea,  it  woulJ  imply  a  large  cxtvnhion  of  the  survey  in  that 
d  I  rtct  ion- 
Lot  went  cast  from  Bethel  to  this  ciccar,  which  he  would  nat- 
urally do  in  descerding  into  "the  plain  of  Jordan/*  How  far  he 
travelled  in  it  before  he  came  to  Sodom,  ard  in  what  direction,  are 
details  not  mentioned.  It  is  worth  while,  in  this  connection,  to 
allude  to  a  formula  often  employed  by  writers  on  this  country, "  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan."  It  holds  within  its  compass  the  three  lakes 
— Hulch.  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Ciccar  may  have  had  an 
equally  (Extended  appEtcaiion,  and  hence  Lot  would  have  been  in 
the  ciccar,  though  hxn  rcMdence  wa*  at  the  south  end  of  the  vea- 

In  Genesis  xiii,  to^  it  is  stated  that," before  the  Lord  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  the  plain  was  "^  the  garden  of  the  Lord» 
like  the  l.ind  of  I^gypt,  a^  tlu»u  comc,<  uiitn  Zo^ir."  D<jc--%  not  thi^ 
ttnply  that  a  terrible  change  had  been  ejected  by  the  catastrophe 
itself? 

That  would  be  tnie  in  any  ca*e.  without  reference  to  how  it 
occurred ;  and  you  must  remember  that  nowhere  is  there  the  slight* 
est  intimation  that  those  cities  were  submerged.  The  agent  cm- 
ployed  in  their  det^truction  was  not  water,  but  its  opposite— fire.  I 
suppose  that  ihcy  were  agricultural  towns  of  no  great  site,  built  of 
unburnt  brick,  probably,  and  other  materials  still  more  peri.^hable; 
;ind  after  the  confliignilton  lhe>'  must  have  pre^ntcd  an  appalling 
spcctachr  of  utter  drvastatlon — "  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."' 

If  at  thirt  end  of  the  sea,  und  a  few  miles  from  Jericho,  how  do 
you  account  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  ruins? 

There  was  but  little  left  to  disappear  and  the  d^bria  of  the 
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ruiiH  would  have  long  since  been  buried  up  by  the  shiftmiE  iiand, 
too  deep  for  their  »ites  to  be  now  vif^iblc,  I  am  inclined  to  locate 
all  tho^  doomed  citk^s  on  the  other  ^iide  of  the  Joirdan,  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  plenty  of  room  /or 
them  there,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  that  \-icimty  sue  to  be  found 
the  proj>cr  number  of  tclh.  or  earth- mounds,  required  for  the  sites 
of  the  lost  cities.  Lot,  wc  kno**.  was  on  ihc  cast  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan after  ihc  catastrophe,  and  the  lititc  cily  Zoar  to  which  he  fled 
must  have  been  on  th^t  side  Also;  for  he  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tain above  ii»  where  his  descendants,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
were  found  in  succeeding  times,  Wc  wil!  visit  that  region  here- 
after, and  examine  those  tella  on  the  spot. 

April  551k    Evenix^ 

Our  excursion  to  Erilia,  as  modem  Jericho  is  now  called,  and 
Gilgal.  and  to  the  tells  on  both  sides  of  Wady  Kelt,  have  made  me 
quite  familiar  with  thi**  immediate  nciphborhnod ;  and  as  we  leave 
thi«  region  on  the  morrow  for  Jeruiulemf  1  ivi«h  to  nbtain  more 
definite  information  regarding  some  nf  the  places  wc  i-jsitedn  An- 
cient Jericho,  "the  city  of  palm-trees."  around  which  cluster  so 
many  hiiitonc  incidcnt.H  of  deep  interest — wa.i  it  at  or  near  *Ain 
C5  Sultan,  and  was  this  fountain  included  within  the  city  limits? 

The  fountain  may  have  been  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
commanded  and  protected  by  tlic  large  irregular  double  tell  above 
it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  reservoir  around  it,  semicircular 
in  fthape,  and  constructed  of  hewn  stones,  from  which  the  water  was 
conveyed  by  aqueducts  in  various  directions  over  the  plain  below: 
but  these  arc  now  mostly  broktn,  and  the  water  meanders  through 
the  plain  in  various  streams,  pving  life  to  broad  tracts  of  ni^bk  and 
other  thorny  tree*  and  bushe*. 

At  the  inU-rce«ion  of  ihc'  peoph*  of  Jericho,  Kli*iha  hraled  the 
waters  of  *Ain  c«  Sultin  by  casting  salt  on  them  out  of  a  new  cru^e, 
with  the  solemn  declaration.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed 
these  waters;  there  ^hall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or 
barren  land:'*  and  thus  it  has  been  from  tliat  day  to  the  present 
hour.'  And  therefore  I  never  look  upon  this  fountain  pouring 
forth  its  limpid  brook  of  sweet  water  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 

■  3  Kinp  ii.  19-33. 


mound,  and  sending  its  fcrtiUnng  streams  through  the  glades  be* 
lott',  without  feeling  assured  that  here  is  the  true  site  of  old  Jeri- 
cho. There  arc  to  be  seen  lines  of  buried  w^alls  and  foimdations, 
chiefly  of  unhcw-n  stone,  scattered  over  a  considerable  tract,  and 
extending  in  some  dtrcctions  quite  up  tf>  the  fountain:  but  they 
aic  hardl>'  distinct  enough  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that 
ancient  city. 

(In  the  dmible  tell,  bryond  the  foiintam,  aro  the  d^hri<  of  former 
structures,  and  of  course  it  would  be  of  surpas*iing  intercut  should 
historic  tablets  be  discovered  there  like  those  at  Nineveh,  but  the 
excavations  earned  on  by  the  Palestine  Kxploration  Fund  have  rc- 
vcfikd  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nor,  considcnng  all  the  circumstances. 
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is  that  surprising.  There  never  were  at  Jericho  any  such  tablets  to 
be  deposited  :  and  the  purpoM:  for  which  thcic  and  numerous  simi- 
lar tt^IU,  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  elnewhere  throt^hout  the  coun- 
iry,  wcrr  niAt\c  remains  ^^till  sn  iinw>lvcd  mymer>".  Same  of  ihcm, 
hkc  this  above  *Ain  cs  Sultln,  have  a  nucleus  of  crude  brick  ax  a 
foundation,  aad  upon  thU  haa  been  heaped  an  earthen  mound  of 
great  !M2c.  Others  nppe.ir  tc  be  mete  tell:*  of  gradually  accumu* 
lilted  rubbish  thrown  out  fn>m  an  adjacent  but  long  extinct  town- 

hut  wherever  situated^  ihc  Biblical  hiBtory  of  Jericho,  thou^^h 
extending  from  the  days  of  Mo^e»  to  Ihe  ttmc  of  Christ,  is  soon 
told.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Kumbcrs  xxii.  L  in  defining  the 
place  where  the  children  of  Uracl  encamped  at  Abcl-shittim,  on 
the  plain  of  Moab.  Again,  in  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  3t  the  name 
occurs  amont^t  those  of  places  seen  by  Moses  in  his  survey  of  the 
Promised  Inheritance,  and  there  called  *'thc  city  of  paim-lrecs." 
For  some  time  after  the  Hebrews  entered  Palestine,  Jericho  was 
the  centre  of  their  national  life,  and  the  details  are  recorded  in  the 
«econd.  dxlh,  and  seventh  chapters  of  Joshua-  Tho  visit  of  the 
»pieft;  the  covenant  with  Rahab;  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the 
walls;  the  utter  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  cur^e  pronounced 
by  Joshua  against  him  who  should  rebuild  it ;  the  sin  and  pun- 
ishment of  Acban  —  these  arc  the  leading  incidents.  After  these 
events  Jericho  drops  out  of  sight  for  more  than  four  hundred  ycara. 
Doubtless,  there  was  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  during  all  that 
timCr  for  David  appointed  Jericho  as  the  place  of  retirement  for 
his  messengers  on  their  return  from  their  mission  of  condolence 
to  Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  "Tarr)'  at  Jericho  until  your 
beards  be  grown,"  implies  that  it  was  a  place  well  known  in  that 
day.' 

After  the  lapse  of  another  cenlur>*  we  read  that  "  HicI  the  Betli* 
elite  did  build  Jericho:  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram 
hfs  f  rst-bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son  5e- 
gub,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  -<:i>i»k<!  by  Jonhua 
Ihc  son  of  Nun."'  Not  long  after  this  ICIIj;ih,  accompanied  by  CM* 
sha,  passed  through  Jericho  on  his  way  to  the  Jordan;  and  on  tbc 
other  side  of  that  river  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
*  t  Sui^  JL  5.  'I  King*  x»i-  34- 
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fire,  at  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  2  Kitigs.  It  seems  strange 
to  find  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  large  school  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  in  Jericho,  that  city  over  which  hung  the  ominous  curse 
of  Joithiia,  and  yet  *iuch  was  the  f;trl. 

In  the  Iwentyeighih  chapter  of  2  Chronicles,  there  id  an  account 
of  a.  unique  incident  connected  with  Jericho,  which  dcfNrrvca  to  be 
held  in  peq>etuiil  remembrance.  Pekah,  the  ;ion  of  Rcmaliah,  king 
of  lAtnel,  in.ide  war  u\3ijn  Jud^h>  and  besides  slaying  ^*  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day,"  he  carried  away  captive  "two 
hundred  thousand,  women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  much  ^pciir 
and  brought  them  io  Samaria,  But.  influenced  by  the  remonstrance 
of  Odcd,  *'a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  the  hcad&  of  the  children  of 
Hphraim  stood  up  against  them  tltat  came  from  the  war,  and  said 
unto  them.  Ye  shall  not  bring  in  the  captives  liitlicr:  for  whereas 
u-e  have  offended  against  the  Lord  already,  ye  intend  to  add  more 
to  our  sins  and  to  our  trespass:  for  our  trespass  is  threat,  and  there 
is  ficn:c  wrath  against  Israel.  So  the  armed  men  \ch  the  captivci 
And  the  spoil  before  the  princes  and  all  the  congrei^ation.  And  the 
men  which  were  exprer.-jcd  by  name  rone  up,  and  took  ihc  caplivc-S 
and  with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that  were  naked  among  them,  and 
arrayed  them,  and  shod  them,  and  gave  them  to  eat  and  Lo  drtnk, 
and  anointed  tiiem,  and  carrii:<]  all  the  feeble  of  ihem  upon  as^se^ 
;md  brought  them  lo  Jenclio.  the  city  of  palm-trees,  to  their  breth- 
ren; then  they  returned  to  Samaria/"  This  is  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  beautiful  actions  to  he  found  in  the  entire  records  of 
ancient  or  modern  warfare,  and  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  the 
people  of  San  aria. 

The  next  mention  of  Jericho  i^  connected  with  the  unfortunate 
and  wretched  Zedekiah.  king  of  J udah,  who.  having  been  besieged 
in  Jerusalem  by  the  host  of  the  kinj^  of  Babylon  for  n  year  and  <ix 
months,  ;\i  l^nt,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  city,  fled  from  thence,  he 
and  All  the  men  of  war,  by  night.  "And  the  army  of  the  Chaldees 
pursued  after  the  king,  and  o%'crtook  him  in  the  ^ilains  of  Jerieho: 
diid  all  his  anriy  uerc  ?icatterc:d  frt>m  hirn.  S(>  they  t^ifk  the  king, 
and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon  tu  Kiblah;  and  they 
gave  judgment  upon  htm.     And  ihcy  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiali 

>  1  Cbron.  xaul  ytt. 
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before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the  cyvs  of  ZcdckUh.  and  bound  him 
with  fcitcrs  o(  bntss,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.'**  Jcrkho  U  not 
again  nKrntiuncd  in  the  Old  Testament,  except  incidenUlly  by  Ezra 
and  Xchcmiah.  There  were  "of  the  children  of  Jericho  three  hun- 
dred and  forty.five  that  we«i  up  out  of  ihe  captivity"  to  P-ileslinr 
from  Babylon;  and  Xchcmi^th  states  the  men  of  Jericho  helped  to 
rebuild  the  wall:^  of  Jeru^leni.* 

Before  lo?iitig  ni^bt  finAlly  and  forever  of  Jcrichcr  and  it»  &ug- 
^c^ttivc  »urruot>ding?«,  wc  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  our  blc^fcteJ 
Lord  not  only  pas&cd  this  way,  but  here  wrought  some  of  bis  mira- 
cles of  love  and  mercy.  I  like  to  meditate  upon  such  vork^  on  the 
spot  where  lhe>-  vhcre  pcKormed.  Joshua  said  of  the  great  stone 
which  he  set  up  under  the  oak  at  Shechem,  '*  Behold,  this  stone 
shall  be  a  witness  uniD  ns;  for  it  haib  heard  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us."*  tn  like  manner  thew  fountains 
and  fields,  these  hill-sides  and  cUfEs,  may  be  said  to  have  heard  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  witiieitsed  his  wonderful  worl«- 

Aflvr  th*.-  long  pcrir>d  of  mon.*  than  «tx  hundred  ycar^  Jrricho 
rcappc.'kTs  in  the  history'  of  Chrlstiand  lie  scem^  to  have  entered  or 
pasftcd  through  it  twice  at  lea.u.  The  city  which  cxUtcd  at  that 
time  was  probably  located  at  or  near  the  present  vilt^igc  of  ELrfha; 
and  though  everything  has  greatly  chaiif-ed  since  Jericho  was  the 
flourishing  "City  of  Palms/'  and  the  Acahhy  little  /^ccheus  climbed 
into  the  sycamore  to  get  a  sight  o(  Je^us — palms,  balm,  syc^tmorcs, 
city.and  inhabitants  of  old  have  all  vanished — still  ihe  natural  sce- 
nery remains  the  same;  and  amongst  the  few  occuf>ants  of  the  place 
now  yoLi  will  notice  more  than  one  blind  man,  while  ^nll  xre  beggars. 

On  the  two  occasions  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  Jericho  he  i^avc 
sight  to  the  blind.  In  Mark  x.  4(>-53,  wc  read  that, '*as  he  went 
nut  of  Jericho  with  his  disciples  and  a  great  nambcr  of  people, 
blind  Rartimcu^,  rhc  son  of  Timcus.  sat  by  the  highway  side  beg* 
ging ;"  and  in  ansxver  to  hi*  importunate  supplication, "  Jesus  said 
unto  him.  Go  ihy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  ivhole,"*  The 
ca-fc  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  verse«  55-43, 
thou|;h  resembling  Uiin  differs  from  it  in  several  particulars;  the 

*  2  KU^Bf  Mxv.  1-7 ;  Jer.  kxjlif.  1^7.  '  £rra  JL  I.  34 :  Neh.  iii,  I,  i, 

■  Ju»*i.  uJ¥.  17. 


only  one  wc  need  to  mention  h  that  Jesu»  met  the  bliml  man  Ix-- 
forc  he  entered  Jericho,  not  when  he  was  departing  from  it.  It 
Becnu  probable  that  these  incidents  refer  to  different  persons,  and 
at  difFercnt  times.  A*  u*ual  in  such  iurrativt;?4,  the  aecotmt  of  the 
miracle  by  Mark  i«  the  most  minute  in  details.  He  not  only  gives 
the  name  of  the  blind  man  and  that  of  his  father,  but  Matc»  aJio 
that  he  wAit  :iittLng  by  the  highway  :udc  hcgginj^.  This  is  true  and 
2y 
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life-like.  We  have  seen  bcggam  ever>^here  during  our  ptlgrimage* 
and  blind  beggars  seated  by  the  vray-stdc  are  one  of  ibe  features 
of  thU  coonlr)'. 

Matthew  ftays  there  were  two  blind  mcn^but  Mark  and  Luke 
mention  only  one,' 

True,  but  Mark  doeft  not  say  that  there  was  no  other  with  him  : 
;ind  in  \hr  hcl  x\\aX  ho  gtvr^  hJ4  n:imr — R;irtimifU4k — and  rc|>orts  the 
conversation  that  pa&scd  between  him  and  Je«u»,u-«  may  probably 
iee  the  rvaion  why  he  mentions  him  only.  He  was  the  most  ear- 
nest, and  pQMC»K^d  grcalcr  faiih  thun  hi*  comrade*  Vou  may  find 
the  whole  mystery  of  prayer  in  this  brief  diAlogu<:  between  Jc<iu» 
and  the  blind  son  of  Timcus.  ''What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do 
unto  thee?"  Why  $uch  a  cguc^tion.^ncc  Jcftu,s  not  only  knew  what 
he  wanted,  but  had  determined  to  grant  u?  It  w;u  ncverthclost 
natural  that  Bartimcus  fihould  formally  a&k  for  what  he  \«-anted,  and 
it  is  equally  becoming  that  all  should  make  thetr  requests  known  to 
God  in  humble  prayer;  and  they  will  do  ju^t  as  Bartimeus  did  when 
they  feci  their  need,  and  have  like  faith.  In  spite  of  ttie  rebukes  of 
the  multitude,  they  will  not  "  hold  their  peace,"  nor  will  thc>'  be 
deterred  by  the  scoHiy  of  sceptics. 

In  the  nineteenth  ch;ipter  of  Luke  it  i^  <aid  that  "  J(-*u«  entered 
and  piii^d  through  Jericho:"  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  the 
meeting  with  "Zaccheus,  chief  among  the  publicanV  took  place. 
That  incident  appears  to  imply  a  third  vi»it  of  our  Lord  to  this  city. 
though  it  m^y  have  occurred  on  one  of  the  other  occasions.  From 
the  great  moral  miracle  wrought  In  the  heart  of  Zaccheus  we  may 
also  leant  that  He  who  kno^^  what  h  in  nun,  and  "needed  not 
that  any  should  testify  of  man/'  did  not  alwa>'s  require  or  wait  for 
the  formal  petition.'  He  himself  becomes  the  petitioner — **Malce 
haste,  and  come  down  :  for  to<day  I  muse  abide  at  thy  house.*** 
Hap]>y  they  who.  thu:«  called  to  "  make  haste/'  receive  the  gracious 
Saviour  joyfully  into  their  hearts  and  homes. 

The  Biblical  notices  of  Jericho  end  with  the^c  visits  of  our 
I-ord,  but  it  has  a  hisKiry  indejK-ndcnt  of  the  Bible,  Josophus  fre- 
<]Ucnl1y  mentions    it,  both    in    the  Antiquities   and    in   the   Jewt);h 

■  MarL».f9-J4'  Ujuk  1.46-52;  Luke  ftiiii. 35-43.  *  Joba  S,  aj. 
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Wari.  Pompey.  on  his  wa/  Id  Jcrunlcm  from  IXimascitA,  spent 
one  ni|;ht  in  Jcriclio.  It  was  plundercxi  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  the  time  of  Marc  Antony,  The  famous  Cleopatra,  to  whom 
Antony  .isM|^necl  the  revenues  of  two  gurdcns  ^^-hich  produced  the 
almost  priceless  balm,  was  also  here.  She  was  rctuminif  to  E2>'pt 
from  tiu^  Ruphratc*;,  whither  <he  had  -accompanied  Antony,  ^ind  was 
thr  giirst  of  Hrrnd  thr  Cirr.il  in  Jrnts;ili-m.  Mr  ;ippr;»r<  to  liave 
farmed  of  her  the  gardens,  ^ind  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  the  dan- 
gerous queen  by  bestowing  large  pnrscnt*  upon  her," 

Thi»  region  w«tH  noted  in  ancient  tiinc:^  for  ii^  roMrn  And  fragrant 
sjjiccry,  was  it  not  ? 

1  fnd  no  allusion  10  itfi  roses  cxcepc  in  EcctcMastkus.  where 
Wisdom  says.  ""  1  wa*  exalted  us  a  rose-plani  in  Jcrichf)/"  Bui 
for  other  precious  and  (ragrant  productions  Jericho  was  especially 
celebrated.  It  was  preeminently  the  city  of  palm-lrues  of  different 
varieties,  and  bearing  the  very  best  fruit,  A  solitary  survivor  grovr?* 
close  to  the  tower  of  Eriha.  Joscphus  Bays  that  this  R-gion  ot 
Jericho  produced  the  balsam,  which  is  the  most  precious  drug  that 
if;  there,  and  grows  there  alone:'  and  in  book  viii.vi.6»hc  intimates 
that  the  balsam. bearing  tree  wa<i  introdured  into  the  country  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  *he  visited  Solomon. 

Do  you  9;uppoAe  that  the  thorny  bujUi  called  xnlcAm  by  the 
Arabs  is  the  tree  in  question  ? 

Certainly  not,  buc  it  h  the  only  candidate  for  that  honor  now 
found  iiX  Jericho,  and  resembles  in  ^tppearance  the  cnib-ap|;fe-tR'e. 
It  is  the  Balanites  v^gyptiaca.  and  bears  a  small  nut.  from  which 
the  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks  as  the  balm  of  Gilcad. 
so  famous  in  ancient  timerc.  I  have  purchased  vials  of  it  when  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  could  not  discover  that  it  possessed  any 
meilicinal  virtues.  The  tree  is  not  confined  to  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
I  found  it  in  great  numbers  in  W;ut>'  FAri  a,  and  of  a  larger  si/e  than 
these  just  below  'Ain  cs  Sultan. 

It  is  curiou*  that  classic  writers — Tacitiin,  Strabo.  Pliny — agree 
in  mentioning  Syn.i  a<  the  eounlry  from  which  tht-  moftl  costly 
b^lm  was  produced ;  and  Theophrastus  says  that  the  tree  was  found 
in  two  gardens  in  a  valley  in  Syria,  one  cont^tintng  twenty  aere»,  and 

'  Aui.  XV.  Iv  2.  '  RocL  uIt.  14.  *  AilC  kv.  It.  i. 
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the  other  still  ^miallcr.  How  it  came  Lo  be  callcJ  Balm  of  Gilcad  1 
know  not.  unless  because  it  first  came  from  that  cocntry.  Those 
Ishmaehtes  who  purchased  Joseph  came  from  Gikad.  :tnd  were  car- 
O'^ing  balm  to  Eg)!)! ;  and  Jeremiah  twice  mentions  it  by  that  name," 
It  ha-s  been  slated  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  that  the  tree 
from  which  balsam  is  obtained  h  not  found  in  Gileael;  but  GiJead 
is  a  very  vague  geographical  term,  especially  as  used  in  ancient 
Biblical  nomenclature,  and  wc  may  allow  a  vcr>'  wide  r^nge  to  the 
name-  Vcr>"  little  is  known  about  the  production*  nf  many  p^rts 
of  that  vast  region.  Me  therefore  mvi»>T  be  either  a  bold  or  a  care* 
leitft  man  \vlio  venturer  to  pronounce  absolutely  upon  what  does  or 
docs  not  grow  there-  And  finally,  i(  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
tree  IB  not  now  found  in  Gilcad,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  never 
grew  there.  Jeiicho  was  uncc  called  tlie  City  of  Palms  but  ihcy 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  so,  perhaps,  have  the  balm-bearing 
bushes;  for  I  cannot  accept  this  scragg>"  zCkkOm  aft  the  source  ot 
the  precious  and  costly  balm  of  Gilead. 

It  is  sufTtciently  tantrditing  lo  fmd  one's  self,  at  thi^^  late  day* 
bewildered  by  the  contradictory-  statements  of  travellers  and  scien- 
tific scholars  in  rejjard  to  this  celebrated  commodity,  the  country 
whence  it  was  obtained.  z^nA  the  tive,  >hrub,  or  bu^h  from  which  it 
was  extracted.  Burclchardt  says  it  grows  in  gardens  about  Tibe- 
ri»;  but  I  have  been  there  many  times,  and  could  never  hear 
of  it  fr<jm  the  native*.  In  Aribia,  however.  Burclchardt  b«eame 
acquainted  with  it,  or  what  passes  for  it.  He  Kiatcs  that  S^tafra 
and  Bcdcr,  between  Mckka  and  Medina,  are  the  only  places  where 
the  balnam  of  Mckka  can  be  procured  in  a  pure  »tatc.  The  tree 
from  which  it  is  collected  grows  in  the  iicigbbtiTing  uKiuiitains,  and 
is  called  beshem-  1  was  informed,  he  adds,  that  the  tree  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  trunk  and  thin  b.irk.  In  the 
middle  of  summer  small  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark;  and  the 
juice,  which  immediately  issues,  is  taken  off  with  the  thumb-nail, 
and  put  into  i  vessel.  The  gum  appears  to  be  of  two  kind^t.  one 
of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a  yellowish -white,  colon  The  first  is 
the  most  esteemed.  It  had  a  strong  tuipentine  smell  and  its  taste 
was  bitter.     The  people  of  Sxafra  adulterate  il  with  sci^mum-oil 
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and  tar.  When  they  try  its  purity  they  dip  their  finger  into  it,  and 
then  set  fire  to  it.  If  it  bum  without  hurting  or  leaving  a  mark  on 
the  finger,  ihcy  judge  it  to  be  of  a  good  quality ;  but  if  it  buia  ihe 
finflcr,  ihcy  judge  it  to  be  adulterated. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Bruce 'h  traveiit  an  aeeounc  cf  the 
mod&of  testing  it  by  letting  a  drop  fall  into  «i  cup  filled  with  wa- 
ter; the  good  b.iham  coa^;uUted  ^nd  fell  to  the  bottomland  the 
had  dissolved  ;tnd  swam  on  the  Hurfaee.  !  tried,  nays  Mr.  Bruce, 
this  experiment,  which  was  unknov^n  to  the  people  hcre.;ind  found 
the  drop  swim  upon  the  water.  1  tried  also  their  te^t  by  fire  upon 
the  finger  fjf  a  native,  who  had  to  regret  hi»  temerity,  I  therefore 
regarded  the  baUam  ^oltl  here  ha  adidtcraled.  It  was  cf  lesa  den- 
sity than  honey.  It  is  sold  by  the  Bcdawin  for  two  or  three  dol- 
lar* per  potmcl  when  quite  pure,  and  the  Szafra  Arab*i  resell  it  to 
the  hadjis  of  the  great  caravan  at  between  eight  and  twelve  dollars 
per  pound  in  an  adulterated  slate.  The  richer  class  of  the  hadjis 
put  .1  drop  of  bal.4i;im  into  the  firist  cup  of  ccyfiee  they  drink  in  the 
morning,  from  a  notion  that  it  acts  as  a  tonic. 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  thi*  precious  commodity  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  there  ;iTe  Mri-end  kirdn  of  at,  and  that  it  has  been 
procured  from  various  countries  of  Arabia*  India,  and  South-eastern 
Africa,  It  is  a  resinous  substance,  solid  or  liquid,  according  to  the 
methods  employed  in  manufacturing  it.  It  was  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  this  is  implied  in  the  places  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah/ 

Perhaps  the  bosliem  ftequenlly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
tranf^lated  spices,  was  ^  variety  of  balm.'  The  Arabic  name  for  the 
balm -bearing  bush  is  bu»hem.  almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
both  in  form  and  signification,  and  it  grown  rin  the  mountains  of 
Ar:ibia,  and  probably  on  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Africa,  Forttal 
calls  thi^  bushem,  which  be  foand  near  His,  in  South  Arabia. 
Amyris  opob^lsamum.  The  tree  ha»  a  red  wood  and  dj^nouft 
branehe,**.  During  July,  August,  and  September  the  juice  1^  col- 
lected by  puncturing  the  tree,  and  is  kept  in  cartEicn  bottles.  The 
quantity  obtained  is  very  small,  and  the  price  extremely  high. 

Jericho  early  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric;  and  ik% 
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The  appearance  of  things  in  general  has  con*«idt;rably  change<l 
since  my  first  visit  in  1833.  indicative  of  greater  security  from  law- 
less Ucdawin.  The  entire  grrjup  of  huls  was  then  Hurroundcd  by  a 
high  ht'djfc  of  t\\e  thorny  ni'ihic  and  ;iidr  tn^*"*.  Niiw  no  such  ]>rii- 
tection  conceals  the  wretched  hovcU,  and  the  vulgar  reality  i«  de- 
plorable to  the  laal  degree.  The  people,  also,  appear  more  squalid 
and  dcmoruli£cd — rc;iu1l?i  which  mny  have  been  produced  by  the 
influx  of  ntr^ngcns,  especially  of  the  more  abandoned  classes. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower  is  impressive,  but  the  struc- 
ture itself  hai  no  pretensions  either  lo  architectural  beauty  or  hin- 
toric  celebrity,  iind  of  course  it  could  have  had  no  connection  with 
Zacchcus. 

It  i«  merely  a  plain  square  tower  about  ihirty-five  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  broad,  but  there  is  not  a  stone  in  it.  I  suppose,  that  ever 
belonged  to  ancient  Jericho.  It  may  date  back  to  Crusading  times* 
but  was  probably  erected  by  the  Sanccns. 

The  Russians  are  building  a  small  convent  and  hospice  north- 
west of  the  tower,  but  the  stone  for  it  ha«  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance.  The  t^rigiiial  city,  wherever  erected,  iiiu^it  have  hccn  con- 
structed mainly  of  crude  brick,  for  In  this  dry,  hot  climate  :ttone 
would  not  have  so  entirely  disintegrated  and  disappeared.  A  small 
Greek  cliapcl  and  one  for  the  Latins  have  been  lately  erected 
amongst  tile  gardens  of  Erfha;  and  in  the  pilgrim  season  tempora- 
r>'  locandas  promise  accommodation  tor  travellers,  but  thc>'  swarm 
with  mosquitoes  and  vermin  of  all  kinds  and  sliould  be  avoided. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Eriha  appear  to  be  an  idle  and  shift- 
less gereration.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  watered  by  the 
stream  from  'Ain  cs  Sultan  is  overgroivn  with  the  zilUom.sidr,  and 
other  thorny  trues  and  bushes-  Here  and  there  patches  of  tobac* 
co»  cucumber*,  melons  maixc,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables  arc 
grawn  in  im:ill  quantities.  The  lary  natives  of  thin  fertile  region 
eke  cut  a  wretched  existence  by  begging  and  stealing,  and  they 
seem  to  have  nothing  i*>  sell  or  c;cchangv. 

Lar^e  parties  of  Jericho  Arab»  of  both  sexe^  frequently  eome 
up  here  to  sing  and  dance,  and  gi>  through  other  absurd  pcrfonn- 
ances,  for  the  amusement  of  travellers.  Canon  Tristram  says  of 
them  that  their ''dance  consists  in  the  movement  of  the  body  rather 
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than  of  the  limbs;  and  one  woman  in  front  of  tbc  circle,  witb  a 
?Ecaff  in  btith  hands,  g^vc  the  time  gracefully  enough  to  the  twenty- 
three  performers  who  mactc  up  the  party.  They  were  a  miserable 
and  depraved -lookini;;  set,  scantily  clad  in  blue  cotton,  all  v^ry 
filthy,  and.  except  two  or  three  of  the  youn^r  oneH,  moHi  repoltivc 
in  feature.  I  ne^'e^  ^w  ^uich  x'acant  and  deba^^ed  features  in  any 
group  of  human  brings  of  the  type  and  form  of  white**." 

Have  you  much  confidence  in  the  propo«ed  site  of  Gil^,  the 
place  where  the  Ir^racUtei:  first  encamped  after  cro$^ng  the  Jordan  ? 

Lieutenant  Condcr  found  the  name  Jilj^lich  i^vcn  to  the  lafj^e 
uptrn  pool  which  wc  visiitx!  tht^  aiomtng,  about  a  mile  to  the  c;Lsi 
of  Eriha;  and  one  U  inclined  the  more  readily  to  accept  this  iden* 
tification.  ^nce  v-x  know  from  other  source*  that  Gilgal  must  have 
been  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  JoM:phufi  says  that  it  M'aii 
fifty  fuHongs  Irom  the  Jordan,  and  ten  from  Jcnclto.  Nou-,  if  the 
Jericho  of  Joshua  was  at  or  near  *Ain  cs  Sult^,  as  I  believe  it  was, 
Cilgal  could  not  have  been  farther  ea^it  than  that  pool  of  JilfAieh. 
Indeed,  the  Hebrew  camp  must  have  included  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Eriha.  for  that  is  at  least  ten  furlongs  from  'Ain  cs  Sultan.  The 
modem  idea  <iuggcsied  by  the  word  city  t?t  calculated  to  mtalead  in 
ea«e«  like  the  prei^ent-  Jericho  mu«t  have  been  of  quite  limited 
extent,  for  on  the  seventh  day  of  its  investment  by  Jo&bux  the 
pricfttly  proccsMon  bearing  the  aik  compassed  the  eity  »c\*en  timof. 
They  could  itot  h^Avc  marched  very  iit^Lr  the  nalht,  and  if  the?te  en* 
dosed  the  »|)ace  of  a  ?K|uarc  mile  only,  the  distance  traversed  by 
this  procession  on  ihc  seventh  day  must  have  been  about  thirty 
miles,  which  b  scarcely  credible*  The  probability  is  that  the  city 
was  much  less  than  a  mile  square. 

It  -should  also  be  remembered  that  the  term  Gilgal  mu$t  have 
included  a  large  district.  The  place  where  the  tabernacle,  with  its 
priestly  keepers,  was  pitched  may  have  been  at  or  near  the  pool  of 
JiljAlieh,  but  the  entire  camp  would  necessarily  spread  over  tbc 
plain.  There  were  some  two  milHonft  of  people,  with  all  their  pos- 
sessions, and,  crowd  their  tents  ever  50  cliwcly,  they  woald  extend 
far  down  towards  the  Jordan.  Wc  may  be  qutle  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  pool  and  all  that  nei(;hborhood  wa5  actually  included 
within  the  limits  of  that  va^t  chmp. 
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Although  Gilgal  continued  to  be  a  place  of  grcU  imponancE^, 
tlicrc  probably  never  was  a  nc^larly  btiJlt  city  at  that  place  at  alL 
The  l^ibcrnaclo.  it  is  true,  with  all  that  appert.iined  to  tt  an<l  wa^ 
coi^nccted  with  tt*  ser\ice.  wast  at  Gilj^Kbtit  it  i*  verj-  likely  that 
the  prie«ts  continued  to  dwell  in  tenti>;  dnd  when  the  tabernacle 
wa*  removed  to  Shiloh,  the  whole  camp  would  go  with  it,  leaving 
no  peimaiieni  liace  behind  of  jl^  existence. 

No  niuUcr  In  what  direction  we  travel  iwer  it,  or  wh.it  may  be 
the  topic  under  considcratton.  one  is  continually  reminded  of  the 
astounding  changes  that  have  come  to  pas.4  on  this  great  plain.  For 
centuries  Gi]^  \\a&  not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the  political* 
centre  of  the  entire  Hebrew  people  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  to  Gt]^\il  that  the  thousamlH  of  Israel,  worshippers 
of  Jehovah,  gathered  several  times  cvcr>"  year  to  keep  the  great 
feasts  of  the  Lord.  It  needed  just  such  an  ample  open  plain  to 
aci^mmodate  tho*<?  vast  aHxemblie*  and  the  victim^t  for  their  num- 
berless saerificrs.  No  doubt  the  people  long  retainetl  possesion  of 
their  tcnt^  in  which  they  and  their  fatherti  had  dwelt,  and  could 
readily  pitch  tliem  on  the  occasion  of  thu.^:  mighty  eonvocationd. 
It  c^lIIs  for  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  rcpeoplc  this 
region  wtUi  the  assembled  hosts  of  Israel  No  place  could  be  bet* 
ter  adapted  for  the  puqwHe  than  thii,  with  Its  warm  climate,  its 
abundant  supply  ol  water,  and  its  sandy  surface  u|)on  which  to 
encamp.  But  now  it  is  utterly  forsaken  and  abandoned.  The  IIcn 
brew  nation  has  been  scattered  to  the  end:»  of  the  earth,  and  the 
visitors  to  Jericho  and  Gilg^l  come  hither  from  distant  and  littL'- 
known  regions  and  countries  to  meditate,  to  wonder,  and  to  deplore. 

Gilgal  wa*  one  of  the  three  places  visited  by  Samuel  in  his  judi- 
cial  circuits.  He  "judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  he 
went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Both-el.  and  Gilgal,  and  Mi/* 
peh,  and  judged  Iicrael  in  all  those  plAcefi.'"  After  Saul  had  dc^' 
feated  Mahai^h  the  Ammonite,  and  delivered  Jubesh-giTcad.  Samuel 
aaid  to  the  people.  "Come,  and  let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and  renew  the 
kingdom  there.  And  all  the  people  went  10  Gilgal :  and  there  they 
made  Saul  king  bc^fore  (he  l.ord  in  Gilg^d ;  and  there  they  sacrificed 
sacrifices  of  pcace-oflerings  before  the  Lord  ;  and  there  Saul  and  alt 
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Vie*'  from  lh«  TeH  above  'Ain  cs  Sulllti,— TiwihTn  tn  Sukk^t*  (tiC  SaEir-miJli,— Sufiar* 
co-nc— Jct>cl  KiiiumCil,  ihc  QuiranUiuL— n««cr'plion  of  ihc  Hermits^  CcJU  by  Caiion 
'J'niLErim.,^Aqu«Iuci3  in  Wadj  Kflf.^Bfidgt  over  ihc  Sucin*  ifjm  Wjuly  Keli.— 'flic 
Htccik  <:i>cn:h,— LIpJah  fed  by  Ihc  Kavcm.— View  of  ihc  Jordan  Villcy,  Ibc  Dead  St*, 
aiiil  the  Mounrjitiu  of  Moab  fiftm  *AIulIici  cd  Ddr.-^Ucir  VTad^  Kelt-— Anchor  ices, 
And  Su peril iiioiit.  Ai>ckni  uid  Modem.^Thc  WildcrncH  tlic  CluuRi  Abode  ot  die 
Tenip(«r,^EilcnE  of  iht  D»Arl  of  Judsi^Sonp  of  ncgrcc^^— 'lite  One  ^Iundr«d  »nd 
Twcniy^MCond  l^ullnu— "i'hci  Road  from  Jcifch^  m  JeriuJem  invellcd  hy  Chn»t,-*- 
Khln  d  Ahmar. — Tlw  Good  Saruariuiv-^BouHdarr  Uinccn  Judah  aiid  Ikiijimin. — 
TaH'Ml  «d  Damm,  Adiimniitn,— 'Ain  cl  Hand,  Kn-*ticfiK'Nh.— The  Apo»iJc*'  Fountain.— 
Aiccnt  to  Belhary.— TrjtdUiond  Site*  in  Belhany.^-Uelhiny.— The  Chosen  Iteiftat  of 
Jeau»-— Kl  'Azirlych,— Mclwndi,— Iveia. —  Kojd  from  heihaity  to  JtrHsakni,— Dean 
5uu1of%  DotJipfivii  of  ihc  Triutijplul  fiuixuivii  gf  Chiiai  frum  Uctlidriy  to  Jciiu*- 
Jeni'— Ciiiapr«hcniilve  View  of  (he  Holy  City  Knd  ilk  SurroLjndlngt  frem  the  Camp  on 
Oliwt — The  Forty^eiRhlh  Psalm.— rreliminary  Warning  concernini-  the  Di»cu!isionft 
fchting  to  Sacred  SiEc»  uid  Sccnu. — Mattlia,  ^laiy,  La<arui^— Jcsua  at  Ucib-my. 

April  £6(h. 

I  TfioUGilT  I  should  find  yuu  here  on  the  top  of  thU  tell,  al>ovc 
the  tent*^  for  it  cvmmaiiO?i  an  extensive  vkw  of  ihe  whole  Mirround- 
ing  countiy. 

I  CAme  up  to  take  a  farc\i'cll  ?iurvcy  of  the  regions  which  we 
have  vi^sited  during  ihc  ]>ast  few  day^  and  to  see  the  sun  n«e  once 
more  over  the  eastern  mountains  and  this  impressive  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho- Without  any  guide  1  can  now  distinguish  and  name  nio^t  of 
the  ancient  sites  that  meet  the  eye:  behind  ws,  on  the  west,  tower 
the  gray  and  honey-combed  cliffs  of  Quarantana,  the  Mount  of 
Temptation:  in  the  immediate  foreground  the  green  oa-m*  created 
by  'Ain  <.-k  SultAn  <pre';id<  to  the  vilbgc^  of  Jericho,  and  onwards 
pafit  ancient  Gilgal,  towards  the  Jordan  Kyond.  Or  the  other  side 
of  the  nvcr  the  dark  mountains  of  Moah  and  of  Edom  bound  the 
eastern  horiion,  hiiving  the  wide    plain    of  Abcl-shittim    at    their 
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feet,  and  the  hct(;hts  of  Ncbo  and  Pisgah  abcn-c  Far  away  to  the 
south  the  Dead  Sea  sleep*i  in  iw  myUerious  sqnilchrc.  North- 
wards stretcher  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  sheltered  b)'  e\-criaftting 
bills  CD  cither  ^idc,  the  lofty  Kom  Sortabeh  on  the  wc^,  and  the 
noble  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Itafthan  on  ihc  cast.  This  vast  atra 
of  plain  and  mountain  and  river  and  sea  is  crowded  uith  ancient 
^itcs  H'ho^e  names  recall  many  of  the  grandest  afid  some  of  the 
moAt  «ublbne  2nd  :ippalling  e\-ent«  in  Biblical  histoTy, 

The  mental  impre^dton  of  this  atnaiung  panorama  will  abide 
with  yen  while  life  jmy  UsU  But  Sallm  ^nd^  us  the  sunimun> 
to  bn:akf.i»t,  and  we  mu^t  obey  It  aa  ilic  necea^iry  prelude  lo  our 
day'H  ride  to  Jcru»aJem. 

Lcavin};  the  men  to  strike  the  tents  and  Find  their  way  to  the 
Holy  City  at  their  leisirrc,  wc  will  r;iml>lc  over  t*otnc  part«  of  thi?^ 
neighborhood  uhtch  we  have  not  yet  visited. 

Though  I  have  no  ambition  to  scale  those  cliffs  of  the  Quarmo* 
tana,  I  would  tike  to  ride  to  the  foot  of  them,  from  whence  we  can 
obtain  a  better  idea  of  their  character 

On  the  way  thither  vc  can  look  al  the  niiti^  of  TawJkhin  e%  Suk- 
kar,  the  HUgar-milU,  They  have  long  been,neglee1ed,  the  aqueduct 
that  brought  the  water  to  ihcm  from  'Ain  Duk  broken,  and  the 
only  use  now  made  uf  the  dilapidated  vaults  U  to  shelter  eattk 
from  the  storm*  of  winter  and  from  the  burning  MJn  of  summer. 

The  name  and  the  ruins  seem  to  imply  that  at  no  distant  day 
in  the  past  the  sugar-cane  was  extensively  cultivated  on  this  plain. 

That  may  well  have  been  the  case,  aithough  there  is  now  no 
other  trace  of  such  a  culture.  The  sugar  plantations  are  said  to 
have  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  have  yielded 
a  laiyc  rc\'cnuc  to  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  net-work  of 
aqueducts  which  we  have  seen  may  have  been  constructed  to  irri- 
gate Sclds  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  for  its  growth  they  would  be  abso- 
lutely essentia!.  Mnce  the  cane  cannot  thrive  in  this  country  without 
;t  coiHtant  ;tnd  abundant  supply  nf  fre-<h  water.  It  l<  a  cunouK  f;4ct 
that  long  before  the  dUcnveiy  of  America  thi;  ^oryhum-cane  was 
cultivated  on  this  plain  of  Jericho,  By  the  Crusaders  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Spain,  and  iu1>tiec|uently,  by  the  Spaniards,  earned  to  the 
West   Indies,  where   it   flourished  greatly,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 


rapidly  extended  to  many  parts  of  the  Western  World.  Our  pres- 
ent business  linwever.  i*  not  with  the  sugar-ciine  and  it*  mictions 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  We  have  before  us  a  rough  ride 
to  the  base  of  Jcbcl  KorantoL  the  Qiiaraniana,  over  a  rollinc  coun- 
try.  sparsely  dotted  with  the  same  kind  of  tliorny  trees  and  bushes 
that  abound  bciwccn  "Ain  cs  Sultan  and  F.riha. 

Without  any  road  to  follow,  wc  have  had  quite  a  scramble 
amon^:^!  thorn-bushes  and  over  loot^c  stones,  but  tlie  nearer  view 
of  these  cliffs  well  repays  one  for  the  effort  and  the  cratches  by 
the  vt^y.  Those  openings  seen  in  various  places  alon^  the  perpen* 
dicuUr  face  of  the  dlffs  are  the  entrances,!  suppose,  int^  (he  fa* 
mous  cells  of  the  hermits  and  anchorites  ? 
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They  are;  but  1  luve  not  ex;imined  them.  Many  y^ars  ago, 
when  1  was  here  for  the  first  time,  thc>'  were  occupied  by  RetUwio 
robbers,  and  no  one  could  venture  near  them.  Recently,  however, 
they  liave  been  thoroughly  explored  by  Canon  Tristram  and  by 
members  o(  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  ch^mbcr^  are 
mostly  small  artificial  celU  cut  in  the  rocV,  but  some  arc  mtural 
caverns  of  comidcrablc  ^zc.     Canon  Tri^ram  says  of  thinn: 

"On  thb  eastern  face  arc  some  thirty  or  fony  habiuble  ca%'e« 
and  chapcli;  and  probably  there  i%  a  much  lar^fer  number  on  the 
south  face,  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kelt-  These  caverns  have  dll  been 
approached  by  staircases  and  paths  hewn  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock ;  but  time  ajid  water  have  worn  away  m^ny  of  thcw,  and  left 
the  u|)]>er  cavenis  in  some  castas  wholly  inacccsHible.  The  lowest 
range  of  caves  is  close  l«  the  edge  of  the  sloping  debris,  and  they 
arc  still  tenanted  by  the  Arabs,  who  use  them  for  ^ccpfolds  and 
donkey-slables,  and  sometimes^  as  we  discovered,  for  com  and  straw 
depots.  The  next  tier  is  easily  reached :  and  generally  c\-ery  spring 
a  few  devout  Abys^nian  Christians  arc  in  the  habit  of  coming  and 
remaining  here  for  forty  days,  to  keep  their  Lent  on  the  spot  where 
the)'  suppose  our  Lord  to  have  fasted  and  been  tcmptcdp 

"Thi*!  tier  i<  easily  acce*4ible  to  any  *^x\c  with  a  steady  hrad. 
The  way  to  it  i<  by  a  niche  hDlloweil  in  lh<^  tide  of  tht-  precipice. 
The  ground  floor  of  these  cells,  if  the  expression  may  Apply  to  such 
aerial  dwellings,  appeam  to  have  been  a  scries  of  chambers,  with 
recesses  balloted  for  bed,*^  ;ind  fur  cup1>i>ard».  There  are  four  of 
these  apartments  opening  into  each  other,  the  natural  caverns  hav- 
ing been  artificially  enlarged,  Below  is  a  large  wcll-plastcred  rc^r- 
voir  or  tank,  to  which  the  w  atcf  has  formerly  liccn  conveyed  through 
ccmcnt4ined  stone  tubes,  from  the  water-fall.  several  hundred  feet 
to  the  right  These  tubes  are  neatly  concealed  in  the  rock,  and 
quite  out  of  reach  of  any  attack." 

In  the  thifd  chamber,  reached  with  some  difHciiUy  through  ''a 
small  round  hole  ttcoopcd  out  of  the  native  roelc,  were  three  con- 
secutive chambers,  with  a  well-arched  front  nf  finedressed^itone,  and 
various  arched  door.ways  and  windows  looking  cast,"  and  "  all  lined 
with  fre«coe»,  of  which  the  facc&  alone  had  been  chipped  out  by 
Mofilcm  iconoclasts.     The  centre  room  wnjx  evidently  a  chapel,  cov- 
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crcd  with  Hyzantinc  paintiiigs  of  saiitK  and  had  an  apse  in  the- 
east  front,  with  a  small  lancet-^'tndow.  The  dome  of  the  ap^c  w^s 
filled  by  a  fresco  of  our  Lord,  with  a  Greek  inscription  over  it," 

Throufjh  another  hole  in  the  rock  Canon  Tristram  and  his  pany. 
ttith  the  aid  of  a  rope,  climbed,  "^ind,  with  a  ithort  exerciihC  of  the 
chimncy'^wccp's  Art>'*  found  themsclvci;  "in  a  third  tic^r  of  ccllft, 
similar  to  the  tower  ones,  and  covered  with  the  undisturbed  dust 
of  a^en.  Behind  the  chapel  wd»  a  daik  cave,  with  an  entrance 
eighteen  inches  high,  full  of  huiii.iii  bones  ;tiid  nkulls,  with  du^t  sev- 
eral inches  deep.  We  were  in  the  burialpUcc  of  the  anchuntes. 
The  skeletons  were  laid  west  and  east,  awaiting  the  resurrection." 
Higher  still  this  adventurous  parly  climbed  up  the  dangerous  and 
giddy  heights,  aided  by  a  fresh  supply  of  ropes  and  by  the  "  3ccla- 
win,  who  climb  with  the  agility  of  wild  goats,"  At  cvL-r^'  turn  they 
found  similiir  ce]];^,  chapels,  and  caverns  covered  with  bones  and 
skulls  and  human  remains.  There  were  many  short  inscriptions  in 
Greek,  bnt  of  no  particular  histotical  value.  The  account  of  the«e 
rrm^rli^ihh'  works,  howrver,  thrc>w<  iinprirtant  lijjht  upon  a  pha«ir 
of  distorted  faith  and  life  which  has  long  passed  away,  thank  God. 
never  to  return* 

Canon  Trir^tram  elo^ci  hi^  aecount  with  the  following  nb^icrva- 
tiouir:  *'  ]  hdve  described  these  hermits'  cells  at  somcnhat  tedious 
length,  as  wc  were  disposed  to  believe  that  they  had  not  hitherto 
been  thoroughly  explored  by  any  traveller  or  de-scribed  by  any 
vfritcr.  Certainly  neither  Robinson,  Porter,  nor  Thomson  had  en* 
tered  them;  and  ordinary  tourists  arc  not  likely  to  provide  them- 
selves here  with  torche*  and  ropes  or  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
latter/'  This  is  certainly  correct,  and  the  world  may  be  thankful 
for  the  revelations  made  by  this  energetic  and  daiing  party  of 
explorers. 

The  range  of  cliffs  seems  to  have  been  honey*combed  with 
these  cells,  caverns,  chapels,  sepulchre*.  tunncU,  and  itairca«cs,  the 
work  of  hotits  of  devout  but  ^iuperiititious  anchorites  and  pilgrims 
during  long  ages. 

In  our  <isceiit  along  Wady  Kelt  we  shall  see  traces  of  similar 
cavea  Jn  the  overhanging  precipices  on  the  southern  f<ice  of  tbis 
wonderful  Quarantana,  the  traditional  site  of  the  Temptation.  And 
3*^ 
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now  Vie  must  descend  to  ihc  wady.  near  which  arc  tlic  remains  of 
nqurdiirt*^  And  chantii-U  for  thi^  dutnbution  of  ihr  «';tlcr  well  uror. 
thy  of  cxaminaiion. 

Ijicluding  :(hort  detours  to  vomc  of  ihc  broken  aqueducts  whose 
wmcr»  once  ctothi-d  with  fertility  thu?§c  gladc!^  now  silent  and  for< 
^keii.  it  has  taken  us  an  hour  to  ride  from  the  base  of  the  Qu.inin- 
tana  to  ihc  entrance  ol  Wady  Kelt,  l.ieutcfi.int  Conder  describes 
no  less  than  five  aqueducts  which  follow  the  course  of  thU  wady, 
some  of  them  irrigating  the  land  south  of  it,  while  others  carried 
the  water  lo  the  nonh,  far  and  wide  over  thv  plain. 

In  one  or  two  places  i  roticed  that  the  high  wall  on  the  top 
of  which  ran  the  aqueduct*  wa*  faced  with  sjnall  ^tone*i,  neatly  cut. 
and  fitted  into  it  in  patterns  like  tec^ltated  pavement.  We  bavc 
nowhere  else  seen  nny  ^milar  nm-imentation. 

It  is  the  only  specimen  cff  the  kind,  1  believe,  in  this  rei^ion,  but 
1  have  seen  the  same  Myle  nf  work  amongst  the  remains  of  an- 
cient cities  in  the  Haur^n.  Look  3t  that  lofty  bridge  across  tbc 
wady.  It  is  now.  of  courwr.  broken  and  u^icless.  but  it  once  carried 
a  powerful  stre^tni  over  the  wady  at  least  sixty  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  The  canal  to  it  fr:>m  the  fountain  \s  brou)*ht 
down  Wady  Kelt  at  a  higher  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  above 
this  impi>sTng  bridj^e^aiul  the  waler  wa;*  distributed  to  the  surround- 
ing ficleis  by  several  channels  At  the  north  bulirec^  there  iieems 
to  have  been  a  shaft,  and  part  of  the  water  descended  to  a  lower 
level  and  followed  the  north  ,*«idc  of  the  wady.  The  rcnudndcr  of 
the  w^ter  was  carried  tu  the  south  side,  where  another  shaft  allowed 
part  of  the  current  to  dcsceid  some  thirty  feet,  separating  it  into 
two  aqueducts  at  di0crent  levels.  "  Titus  from  this  remarkable 
bridge  we  have  no  k^  than  three  channels  to  follow,  without  count' 
ing  the  branch  which  passes  above  Dcir  c!  Kelt  at  the  original  level 
of  the  single  channel,  and  thus  supplied  the  convent  with  water." 

If  this  stream  flowing  under  the  bridge  be  "the  brook  Chcrith 
that  is  before  Jordan,"  where  the  Lord  directed  Efijali  to  hide  him* 
self  from  Ahab.  the  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  JeiebcU  it  docs  not 
seem  in  a  fair  way  to  dry  up  a«  it  did  then ;  atiU  there  is  not  much 
water  in  it  even  new.' 

^  I  Kingt  jrvll.  i>-7:  niii.  t-16. 
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the  names  Chcritb  and  Kelt  is  too  remote  to  be  of  much  a\*aiL  Dr. 
Kob«n.4on.  boucver,  tays  thnt  "  the  Ambie  form  Kelt  aiul  the  He^ 
brew  Chcrith  arr»  indeed*  nnt  rxactly  the  same,  ihfKigh  the  cliange 
from  rcsh  to  Um,  and  that  of  tcaph  into  koph.  arc  ^wmrtitncs  found. 
There  is  aho  an  apparent  dtffieulty  in  the  ciieunutancc  iliAt  the 
brook  Cberith  is  said  to  be  h<f^rf  Jordan,  which  b  umolly  under- 
stood ^  meaning  mj/  of  Jordan-  But  the  difficulty  vanbbc»  if  wc 
trajulatc  it  tow^uds  Jordan;  and  that  tUU  may  be  diMie  U  sboH-n 
by  Geneijs  xviiL  i<^  xix.  2'&,  whete  the  angels  and  Abmham,  in  the 
\icinity  ol  Hebron,  arc  said  to  have  'looked  i^untrds  Sodom/  the 
cxpre^on  Jn  Hebrew  being  the  ver>'  same  as  here ;  so,  too.  in 
Judges  xvi-  3;' 

The  doctor  appcan  iiKlincd  to  accept  the  identification:  other?, 
howe^'er,  have  v>ught  for  the  brook  mi^ch  farther  north,  but  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  any  site  yet  proposed  is  far  from  decistve. 

As  to  VkSidy  Kelt  it^H,  it  U  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  E^lijah  re^^orted  to  Cheritb.  It  ic  a  narrtivr,  pnv 
found  gorge,  overhung  by  tremendous  cliffs,  absolutely  impas^btc. 
in  whose  numerous  rccca^^cs  and  dark  ca^-cms  the  prophet  could 
have  been  ino»t  effectually  concealed.  1  have  paiKtcd  up  and  down 
the  south  Mde  of  it  by  ntght,  and  looked  into  its  fearful  chasm 
with  awe;  for  it  then  appears  filmpiy  bottomless.  (>n  another  oc- 
casion the  appeanince  of  a  pair  of  ravens,  black  and  glossy,  sail- 
ing leisurely  down  the  chasm,  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  fliblical  incident ;  and  I  was  quite  ready  to  rvcognixc 
them  as  the  lineal  de<<:enddnt«  of  the  birds  that  were  commanded 
by  the  Lord  to  feed  the  prophet. 

Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  su^estion  of  certain 
critics  that  l^lijah  «-as  frd  by  a  tribe  nf  migrating  Arabi!(  having 
the  samp  name  a?  the  Hebrew  word  for  ravcn*i? 

The  record  say*  «mply  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord. "the 
ravcn!«  brought  him  bread  and  fletdi  in  the  mommg,  and  bread  and 
ilebh  ID  ihc  evening;  and  he  dmnk  of  the  brook."  That  is  all  1 
know  at>out  the  matter;  but  it  is  no  more  incredible  thai  ravens 
should  thus  supply  the  prophet  at  Chcrith^  than  that  the  widow's 
handful  of  meal  shouhi  not  diminish,  nor  her  cruse  of  oil  fail  in 
■  itob.  Ra.  ooce,  roL  L  f.  55S. 
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Sarcptat  or  that  fire  shoiilc!  come  down  from  lie^ven  and  con^sume 
the  sacrifice  on  Carmcl.  or  that  Elijah  lihoulcl  go  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  upon  the  strength  of  ihe  two  cakes  he  ate  in  Ihc  wiU 
(icrncss.  unlil  he  came  unto  Horeb.  Many  things  vrere  done  by,  to. 
and  (or  Elijah  not  \c^%  wonderful  than  thi^  incident  of  tht*  ravens; 
and  1  tOQ  no  need  of  inventing  a  tribe  of  Arabs  uith  the  name  Orcb 
— raven — in  order  to  make  it  t*a*icr  for  the  Lord  to  furnish  food  for 
Elijah,  He  that  gave  iood  to  *'  the  young  raven^i  which  crj'"  could 
certainly  feed  one  of  liis  prophets  by  the  brook  Chcrith. 

We  have  now  reached  the  top  of  the  first  .steep  ascent,  on  the 
south  side  of  Watly  Kelt,  and  may  re»t  our  tired  horses,  while  we 
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lake  a  final  view  of  the  scenes  in  which  we  h.-ivc  been  so  dccply 
intcRTstcd  during  the  past  (cw  days.  This  pass,  called  'Akabet  e<l 
Dcin  mtuit  always  hjive  been  of  great  importance.  A  little  farther 
on  we  lofc  sight  of  the  JonUn  v^iUey  ahogethen  and  the  outlook 
from  those  projecting  rockd  on  our  licht  is  justly  regarded  by  loor- 
bts  as  the  most  imprciutiv^  along  the  route  ttctva  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

They  arc  not  m^takcn,  nor  h  it  easy  to  ovcr«t;ite  tKe  ftignifU 
cancc  of  the  scene.  Hut  the  attempt  to  reproduce,  by  the  sid  of 
the  pen  or  the  pencil,  a  panonima  .10  \-as\  and  so  varied,  can  at  bc^t 
be  but  partially  successful.  The  sites  arc  loo  many  and  too  dL%tant 
to  K'oup  logetlier  in  one  comprehensive  picture,  and  tu  l>c  brou^^ht 
out  with  sufRciem  dnUnctneiis  to  sati^^fy  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
^zcs  upon  the  impn^^s^ve  reality.  How  wtdc  do  you  suppo^  ihc 
Jordin  valley  is  at  this  part  of  it? 

Some  sixteen  miles.  It  would  Like  about  three  hours  from  this 
across  ihc  plain  to  the  river,  and  two  hours  more  to  traverse  tlic 
KTCcn  ^adcs  of  Abel-slitttim  and  reach  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Moab.  beyond  Tell  Nimrln.  Another  hour's  steep 
climbing  brinies  the  traveller  to  the  fountain  of  He^b^m.  and,  if  he 
gor*v  on  for  aiinthrT  hnur  ^niith  nf  that,  to  'Aj*rtn  Mt^^;)»  thr  copious 
springs  of  Mosc^,  below  the  ruins  of  ancient  Hc^hbon.  Those  two 
hi^h  headlands  which  close  the  prospect  south  of  the  'Aytln,  and 
overhang  the  deep  ch.um  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  Naba'  and  St^hali, 
the  Nebo  and  I'tsgah 

WWi^  K|€»«a  tbaod. 
AmI  Tievvil  lh«  Umbnpc  o'er. 

unto  the  city  of  palnHrecs,  unto  iioar  He  locked  this  way,  and 
.longed  to  cross  over  Jordan  and  see  this  goodly  land,  but  was 
denied.  We.  more  favored,  arc  jiennitted,  peacefully  and  at  our 
leisure,  to  *' walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  ihc 
breadth  of  it ;"  and  it  is  time  to  *'  arise  "  and  pursue  our  pil^^nmagc. 
The  prospect  cast,  north,  and  south  includes  what  we  looked  upon 
this  morning  from  the  tell  above  'AJn  es  SultAn.  though  from  our 
preK4^nt  po^iiion  thi."  virw  is  more  varic<l  and  extensive.  Bencr^th 
us  ifi  the  profound  gorge  of  Wady  Kelt,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
rushes  the  traditionary  brook  Chorith.     Above  tt.  00  the  north,  tow- 
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ers  the  Qiianntanti.  with  its  caverns  cells,  and  rock-hewn  chapel'^; 
while  here  and  there,  overhanging  the  torrent^  arc  to  be  seen  traces 
of  ancient  aqueducts. 

On  our  right  Wf;  have  the  southern  (ace  of  Jebel  KarOntdl,  which 
prcficnti  only  dark  ptrrpcndicular  cliffs,  in  many  places  utterly  inac- 
ccfivible.  Thert  W  on  the  summit  3  siiiiiU  di!apKkt(?il  church,  men- 
tioned hy  Sir  J4>hn  M;tunttcvi]lt^,  and  clinging  to  tli<:  cliffs  far  below 
arc  the  remains  of  Dctr  Wady  Kelt.  **  Like  every  other  monastcfy 
Er  the  hiU.H,"  Lieutenant  Condcr  aay», "  it  is  hung  on  a  precipice.  It 
curisii>ts  of  a  sericA  of  cclN.  and  a  hall  supported  on  vaults  through 
which  liL-s  the  entrance.  The  chapel,  perched  close  lo  the  rock,  is 
not  Oricntah  The  evident  reason  of  this  is  the  direction  of  the 
rock  scarp.  The  rest  of  the  buiidm^  i*  not  in  the  same  line  as  the 
chapd.  There  are  at  least  three  dates  discoverable,  a*  two  layers 
of  frescoes  cover  the  wall,  whilst  the  inscriptions  of  the  newest  arc 
covered  in  part  by  the  piers  supporting  the  ribs  of  iTic  roof  The 
chapel  is  built  of  dressed  stones,  whilst  the  cells  and  vaults  are  of 
masonr}'  roughly  squared.  This  part  bears  evcf>'  sign  of  twelfth- 
century  work.  IVrhap*  the  lillle  «ii!e  chapel,  with  rock  chamh^T, 
and  the  vault  contairing  ancient  bones,  to  which  a  corridor  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  the  Last  Judgment  leads,  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building,  Numerous  cave»,  now  inacee&^ible,  arc  vlrti* 
bic  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  for  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  is  cov- 
ered with  frescoes,  now  almost  entirely  defaced.  One  of  these  cells 
has  at  its  entrance  a  heavy  iron  bar,  placed  vcnicaUy,  no  doubt 
onginally  to  support  a  rope  or  ladder  Like  the  upper  chambers 
at  KnrQntQl,  this  is  probably  a  funeral  vault/' 

This  Quarantana—. Mount  of  Temptation,  and  of  caverns  and 
cells — must  have  accommodated  numerous  hennits  and  anchorites 
for  many  centuries,  and  I  would  not  judge  them  hastily.  Some  of 
them  were  doubtless  sincere,  and  deeply  in  cameit  to  work  out  in 
that  way  their  title  to  heaven. 

And  yet  it  is  difficnh  for  ix%  to  understand  how  «neh  a  mon- 
strous pervcfiiion  of  Scripture,  human  reason,  and  comnion-iense 
prevailed  over  the  wliolc  of  Christendom.  Multitudes  forsook  their 
homes,  and  the  safcguard»  and  helps  in  the  great  conflict  against 
evil  uhich  Christian  :>ociciy  and  institucionti  afford,  and  tu;>k  refuse 
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in  the  howlmg  dCM^rls  and  ch<:crle&^  caverns  thcrt  to  dtt'c'.I  amongst 
savage  beasts  ^nd  like  them  to  live  uid  to  die.  This  is  all  the  more 
cxtraordinsir}-  fjiicc  as^fociat^l  with  Ji  was  another  phisc  of  supersti- 
tious belief.  cquaUy  prevalent,  though  quite  antagonistic  to  it.  AM 
cla,sM?i4  and  all  sect^  in  the  Eastern  World  bcJievcd  then,  and  do  so 
:«ttll.  that  then;  are  all  around  us  in  the  air.  in  the  water,  on  the 
earth,  and  under  it.  demons  and  evil  spirits  of  many  kinds  and  many 
nnks:  and  it  i^  the  common  opinion  that  ^uch  mahgnsni  belngi^ 
haunt  the  desert,  dark  caveit,  old  tomb»,  fomlcen  tourerc,  deep  wdU. 
open  fountain^  ^ind  other  similar  places.  A  devout  Moidem  will 
not  enter  any  »uch  suspected  place  without  first  exorcising  the  evil 
>pirtt.  diid  tlicn  muUcrin^  a  petition  lu  be  prolcLted  from  it»  de- 
sigrif.  But  the  anchorites,  on  the  contrary,  ^Mretn  to  have  selected 
the  ^Kctal  resorts  of  these  dangerous  enemies  for  their  own  habi< 
tations,  as  if  on  purpose  to  encounter  them  single-handed  and  alone- 

Ift  it  not  implied  in  the  accounts  of  Christ's  temptation  that  the 
desert  and  the  wilderness  were  the  chosen  abodes  o(  the  Tempter? 

If  thi»  i^  to  be  inferred  from  the  faet:^  stated  in  all  the  synoptic 
gospels — that  Jesus  was  led  or  driven  into  the  wnldcmcss  by  the 
Spirit,  to  be  tempted  of  the  Devil — the  wiser  cour»c  for  frail  mor- 
tal* would  Mircly  be  to  avoi<l  *uch  place*  with  the  ulmu^t  care, 
rather  than  to  &<.'lect  them  for  their  ovk'n  abode.  Upon  those  forty 
da>'s  of  temptation,  however,  is  thrown  the  vcri  of  divine  silence* 
nor  should  an  idle  curiowty  ±icck  to  penetrate  thove  hidden  mystc- 
nc:«,  Bui  he  ^ould  be  n  prettumptiKiu?^  man  hHo  shouU  attempt  to 
imitate  our  l^ord  in  this  particuUr;  and  Jc^us  may  have  intended 
to  meet  the  Tempter  on  his  own  chosen  ground,  and  there  to  baffle 
and  defeat  him.  The  divine  Son  of  God  could  safely  do  thiis  but 
no  one  who  Icno^-s  his  own  weakness  will  seek  such  a  conflict.  His 
prayer  will  ever  be,  "  Lead  us  not  into  tempLaiion,  but  deliver  u^ 
from  evil,"  or*  rather,  from  the  Rvll  One. 

If  the  intention  was  to  meet  and  conquer  the  arch-enemy  ol  God 
and  man  in  a  lonely  and  bla.'^iefl  uilderne^i.  none  could  be  found 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  this  Jtbcl  Kordntol  and  its  sun 
rounding  There  is  not  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  water  for  the  sup> 
port  of  life. 

And  thif  desert  region,  the  Wildeme^  of  Jud-Ta,  stretches  from 
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the  confines  of  Bdhnny  to  the  valley  o(  the  Jordan;  nor  \s  there 
an>'  indication  iKat  this  wilderness  was  ever  cuhivatcd.  Such  ^s  it 
is  now  it  lias  always  been,  Tlirough  it,  however,  lies  our  way  lo 
the  Holy  City,  the  symbolic  lype  of  ihe  heavenly  Jerusalem-  Bun- 
yan,  wore  he  our  fellow-traveller,  mtghl  here  find  more  than  one 
spiritual  similitude  to  i1[iistr:ite  the  prr»frres.s  of  his  pilgrim. 

If  the  traditionary  interpretation  of  the  lillt;,  Song  of  Degice*, 
prefixed  to  'iomu  fifteen  of  the  Psalmft,  be  accepted,  that  thtry  were 
ftunff  by  devout  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
great  fed^sts  of  the  Lont,  we  may  ^uppoae  iIimL  conipaaie?!  toiling 
up  this  long  a5eent  would  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  wiiy  by  chant- 
ing some  of  them.' 

From  the  custom*  of  Orienlah  still  prevalent,!  think  it  highly 
probable  that  such  an  explanation  of  the  title  may  be  ?fubstantiaily 
correct.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  individuals  and 
parties  of  natives,  travelling  together  through  the  open  country  and 
along  mountaiU'P^th^,  especially  during  the  night,  break  out  into 
singing  some  of  their  favorite  song^.  Once,  descending  from  the 
lop  of  SHtinin,  ;ihove  Bi^irut.  wJlh  a  lai^c  com|]any  of  natives,  thry 
<pontaneoiif>ly  b<.-gan  to  fiing  in  concert.  The  moon  wa«  lihininj^ 
brightly  in  the  clear  sky,  and  they  kept  up  their  chanting  for  a  long 
time,  I  shall  nf>t  soon  forget  the  imprcsMon  made  by  thai  moon- 
light  concert,  iis  wc  wound  our  way  down  the  eastern  ^ide  of  I«cba- 
non  to  the  Bciki'a,  on  the  way  to  Ba'albek  Through  the  still  mid* 
night  air  of  that  lofcy  region  the  rough  edge  of  their  stentorian 
voice*,  softened  into  melody,  rang  out  full  and  strong,  waking  the 
sleeping  echoes  far  and  wide  down  the  rocky  defiles  o(  the  moun- 
tain. Something  like  this  may  have  often  rendered  vocal  this  dreary 
cLscent  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  common  in  ihis  ctiunlry'  to  travel  in  the 
night  during  the  summer,  and  wc  know  that  the  Hebrew  pilgrims 
journeyed  in  large  companies.  On  hh  ascent  along  thU  road  from 
Jericho  to  the  Holy  City,  Jesus  was  attended  not  only  by  the  twelve 
apostles  but  by  others,  both  men  and  women;  and  it  woidd  be 
strange  indeed  if  sometimes  they  did  not  seek  relief  from  this  op- 
pre^^^ive  ^solitude  by  singing  the  beautiful  song?;  of  Zion.  The  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  T^alm  would  be  eminently  appropriate; 
'  Son^  of  Degrees,  l^lmi  cxx^-cxuilv. 
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"  I  was  glad  when  they  «ak]  unto  mc,  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  j^tes.  O  Jerusalem. 
Jcnisalcm  h  buildcd  as  a  city  that  if^  compact  together:  whither  the 
tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  LoriL  For  there  are  set  thrones  of 
judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David.  Pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerjsalcm :  they  shall  prot^per  that  love  thee.  Feaec  be  within 
thy  w;iIIm.  For  my  hrctliri^n  nnd  comi>:inioAv'  ftake?^  1  will  now  «ay. 
Peace  be  within  th^c.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  Cod 
I  will  seek  thy  good." 

Ever>-  Christian  pilgnm  will  hcnrtily  adopt  the  sentiments  and 
the  language  of  this  beautiful  "Song  of  Deforces  of  David."  as  he 
draws  near  the  gates  of  Zion,  and  devoutly  "  pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jeruwilem-" 

Another  thought  i*  quite  worth  keeping  in  mind.  There  is  but 
one  other  path,  perhaps,  in  all  of  Palestine  in  regard  to  which  wc 
c^n  feel  so  a&:ujrcd  that  along  its  length 

Wilk«d  tho««  bk^Atd  feet, 
Whkh,  burtccii  huiidrrJ  jvAn  ;ipi,  mcig  luirdt 
For  our  Advniitagc,  on  iIh  LUtcr  cna^* 

for  thcr^  nevrr  haw  hern  any  olhcT  practiraWr  mad  between  JeH- 
dio  and  Jerusalem,  for  most  of  the  distance,  thus  far. 

Another  thought  has  been  much  upon  my  mind.  We  ride  aJong 
this  royid  at  our  case.  Jcsu»  toiled  up  this  great  ascent  on  foot,  and, 
as  stated  at  tlic  well  of  Jacob,  near  Samaria,  he  was  no  doubt  often 
''wearied  with  his  journey/" 

Curiously  enough,  that  is  the  only  other  road  in  ilie  countr)' 
over  which  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  our  Saviour  travcUed, 
and.  when  wearied,  sat  near  the  well  and  rested :  "for  hts  di?«cip]e5 
were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat."*  I  imagine  that  Jeaus 
may  also  have  rested  at  the  old  khai  where  we  propose  to  lunch. 

We  have  been  jo  deeply  absorbed  in  our  conversation  that  we 
have  not  given  any  attention  to  ihe  region  around  us,  deserted  and 
barren,  without  one  redeeming  feature  to  relieve  the  oppressive 
solitude. 

The  only  change  for  the  better  that  I  notice  is  this  new  road. 
»  31aU  Hen.  VI.  Act). 
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whicb  adds  much  to  tlic  comfort  of  the  rider  and  his  home.  \Vc 
are  now  appro;kching  Kh^it  cl  Ahmar,  on  th«:  top  o(  a  ndge,  just 
where  tlic  road  hcs  in  a  narrow  cut  through  the  chaJk)*^  marl  strata 
common  to  all  ihH  region.  Here  wc  will  rest  and  lunch  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff  on  our  left,  where  a  poor  Greek  finds  a  preca- 
rious living  by  ^iupplyinj:;  hungry  5in<!  thirty  travellers  with  coffee. 
egg«,  and  br>::id.  and  water  from  the  ciAtern  among«t  the  ruina  of 
the  old  khSn  opposite  his  verj'  primitive  e«t;ibHK]imcnt.  Wc  irniy 
infer,  from  llic  possibility  of  keeping  such  a  shop,  that  thia  road  id 
muelt  ^.tfer  iioh  than  whca  I  firnt  pavied  ihia  way  in  1333.  U  w^h 
rcgardeJ  at  thai  Itnic  uj  tlie  mo?t  dan|»erous  jurt  of  the  <]escent  to 
Jericho;  and  the  murderous  attack  upon  Sir  rrcdcric  Hcnnlkcr, 
then  fresh  in  ihc  tradition*  of  the  place,  made  one  look  with  a  shud- 
der upon  ihc  spot  where  he  w^ii  shot  by  the  Dedawin.  We  are  in 
no  danger  of  such  an  adventure  at  present,  but  the  evil  reputation 
of  the  neighborhood  still  adds  verisimilitude  to  the  parable  of  the 
Ciood  Samaritan  and  the  man  that  "went  down  from  JcniKdem 
to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves/"  Indeed,  this  entire  region  i^ 
now,  nml  ever  ha-*  l>een,  hetter  fitted  for  the  tent  of  the  Bodawin 
robber  than  the  home  of  civilised  man:  and  wc  may  pass  through 
and  dway  from  it  without  regret. 

If  !  mistake  nat,  our  road  thu^  far  hivs  billowed  the  boundar}-- 
Itne  between  Judah  jtnd  Dcnjomin,  as  Uid  down  in  Jr>.<(hu;i  xv.  5-7 ; 
and  our  long  ascent  on  the  south  side  of  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Kelt 
ifi  "  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river/' 

No  doubt  "the  river  "there  mentioned  is  the  Kelt,  for  there  is 
no  other;  and  I  think  also  that  this  khin  marki  the  site  of  Adum- 
mim. Mr  Dralce  calls  it  KhAn  Hathrunih.  and  says  that  the  old 
castle  above  iC  was  named  Tal'at  ed  Uamm,  or  Ascent  of  Blood; 
and  thii  name  retains  moitt  of  the  radical  elements  of  Adummim. 
It  i«  ea*y  to  draw  the  north  border  between  the  two  tribes  from  the 
moTith  of  the  Jordan  to  the  debouchure  of  Wady  Kelt  on  iho  pljin, 
pa^^t  'Ain  Hajla,  and  up  the  wady  to  thi^i  khan  at  TaVat  ed  Damm. 
From  that  point  *'thc  border"  followed  the  tine  of  the  present  road 
to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.     En-shcmc5h  is  probably  the  'Atn  cL 

■  Lute  a.  jo-37. 
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Haud  which  wc  shall  pass  at  the  base  of  ihc  ascent  to  Bethany,  I 
«till  adhere  to  ihe  oM  tradition  that  the  next  point  oo  the  border* 
line,  En-rogd,  Is  at  Bit  Eyub.  and  not  at  the  fountain  of  Mar\%  in 
the  valley  of  JchoshaphaL  It  sccrb  to  mc  that,  tnsteid  of  ninning 
northward««and  thereby  throwing  a  targe  part  n(  the  ftitc  o(  Jem* 
«alefn  into  the  tribe  of  Judah  instead  of  Benjamin,  the  boundar\'- 
line  appears  to  have  made  st  deep  bend  souihiA'ards.  40  :i^  to  include 
Racher*  tomb,  which  Samuel  «ays  w^s  "in  the  bonier  of  Benja- 
min."' The  border,  it  is  true,  mu5t  have  returned  sharply  from  the 
tomb  to  the  nt>fth-wesi,  forming  a  kind  of  loop  made  for  ihc  spe- 
cific purpoM:  of  including  thi^  sepulchre  wtihin  the  tribe  of  Bcnja- 
min*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  motive 
i^ich  led  to  this  unique  curve  in  the  boundary.  The  Bcnjamitcs 
would  naturally  desire  to  possess  the  spot  uhcrc  the  father  of 
their  tribe  vas  bom  as  "the  soul"  of  his  Tuother  was  "departing, 
for  she  died/'  and  whose  solitary  sepulchre  commemorates  the 
affecting  incidents  of  that  sad  calamity. 

As  wc  come  nearer  to  the  mountains  thit  "arc  round  about 
Jerusalem"  1  obaenc  that  the  soil  gradually  impmves,  and  sniall 
patches  of  growing  grain  relieve  the  glare  of  barren  rock«  on  either 
side  of  this  winding  wady.  What  U  thtft  ruin  called  which  veem^ 
to  block  the  way  at  the  head  of  the  valley? 

'Ain  el  HatHJ,  and  it  ol^io  givc:^  name  to  the  valley  itself.  From 
it  the  road  turns  shaq>1y  to  the  right,  and  by  a  long  ascent  will 
bring  us  to  Bethany*  Thanks  to  the  engineers  of  the  Paslia.  we 
have  now  a  broad  and  easy  graded  road  instead  of  the  old  precipi- 
tous and  rocky  trac^'. 

Anything  in  this  neighborhood  so  rare  and  so  permanent  a»  such 
a  fountain  must  certainly  have  had  a  name  and  a  hUtor^'  in  ancient 
times*  but  'Ain  cl  Haud,  I  think,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Not  by  that  name;  but  if  £n-rof£et  be  identified  with  either  Bit 
Eydb.  or  even  with  the  Fountain  01  the  Vii^in  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  this 'Ain  el  Hand  may  be  (he  En^iheme^h  of  Joshua  xv.  7, 
the  next  point  eastwards  of  Adummim  along  the  boundary*  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin-  If  so,  the  name  En-sheme^-- Fountain  of 
the  Sun — has  been  changed  by  the  Arabs  to  'Ain  cl  Haud — Foun- 

■  I  Sam,  K.  X 


tain  of  the  Cistern — and 
that  dilapidated  ci-^tcm 
near  it  may  indicate  the 
origin  of  the  change. 

We  mu«t  let  mir  tired 
and  thirsty  hordes  drink 
while  wc  refresh  ourselves 

with  thi.H  L-ool  water.  At-eording  to  Maundrcll,  tbc  name  wa^  "  The 
A}Miii\<^'  Fountain,  so  called  because  a»  the  imdittim  ^och,  Khottc 
holy  men  were  wont  to  refresh  thcmsclvci  hcr<:  in  their  frequent 
travels  between  Jcniftaicm  iind  Jericho.     And  indeed  it  is  a  thiof; 
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very  pfobable.and  no  more  than  I  believe  is  done  by  all  Chat  cmvei 
thi»  vfzy.  the  fountain  being  close  by  the  road-side,  and  very  invil- 
ing  to  the  thirsty  traveller," 

VVc  arc  now  ascending,  you  say,  the  south-eastern  spur  of  Olivet, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  will  arrive  at  Ilethany.  the  home  of  Manila 
and  ht'r  M*ter  and  Laitaru*,  whom  Jt-%u*  l«vec!.  The  region  round 
about  it  i%  not  destitute  of  beauty ;  and  nhatcvcr  can  or  mufit  be 
said  of  the  villat;e  itGClf,  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  it  arc  worse 
tlian  the  nrality. 

En  cnntmst  with  the  and  desert  through  whk'h  ve  have  been 
journe>'ing  all  day.  the  appearance  is  quite  rcfrc^u'ng;  and  I  notice 
evidciKC  of  considerable  improvement,  especially  in  the  fig  and 
olive  orchards,  since  my  last  visit.  There  arc  also  a  few  more 
houses  perched  upon  the  rocky  terraces  along  the  shallow*  wady 
that  deTriiend;^  from  tho  north-ne^t. 

You  must*  of  course,  see  the  sepulchre  of  Laiams,  the  so-catled 
house  of  Martha,  that  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  the  other  tradition- 
ary spotfi  of  local  interest.  Salim  can  accompany  you,  as  I  have 
no  desire  to  revisit  any  of  ihcm,  and  will,  therefore",  await  your  re- 
turn  under  the  shade  of  tht«  fine  old  fig-tree. 

And  now  that  wc  arc  again  in  the  .saddle,  what  did  you  jbcc  at 
Bethany? 

After  groping  my  way  down  Kvme  Iwenly-flvc  &tep«  to  the  Miiiill 
chamber  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  which  is  entirely  unsati^. 
factory,  1  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  custodian  to  any  other 
legendar>-  locality-  1  pa-s^ed  by  the  ruined  tower  which  is  the  only 
object  in  the  place  that  has  the  ;«lighte«t  claims  to  antiquity,  but 
it  could  never  have  bad  the  remotest  connection  with  Lazarus. 
Bethany.  I  believe.  doi»  not  occupy  the  site  of  any  town  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

No,  nor  even  docs  Josephus  refer  to  it.  and,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  a  small  hamlet  even  when  our  Lord  made  it 
hii%  choKcn  rctrc:at.  There  ;Lrc  n<y\v  about  forty  humble  habitations 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  htllsidc,  which  dopes  gently  down 
towards  the  north-east;  and  the  oppo5ite  ridge  i»  clothed  with 
flouriaibing  orchards  of  fig.  olive,  and  other  trees.  The  nde  up  the 
vallc>'  to  et  Tftr,  on  the  top  of  Olivet,  is  quite  interesting:  and  1 
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have  often  taken  it,  as  tl  is  the  shortest  road  to  Jern^^ilem.  and 
commands  the  mo^vt  strikinj;  and  imprcsmvc  prospects.  \Vc.  how. 
ever,  shiil!  fdlow  tht?  southern  path,  which  i-*  now,  and  probably 
^wAyn  hiia  been,  the  ordin:iry  ro^d. 

I  am  not  satisfied  thus  to  pass  away  from  a  aite  so  distingui-^hcd 
by  the  presence,  the  divine  power,  and  the  tender  love  of  the  Sa- 
viuui.  H;:re  he  Wiis  pku^ctl  to  levciil  iiu^re  of  llic  tiiiinnit  side  of 
his  complex  nature  than  anywhere  else:  and  to  know  the  ct>mpa*- 
sionate  heart  of  Jcsua  wc  must  accompany  him  to  Bethany.  Here 
he  raised  l^xani^  from  the  dead,  and  from  some  spot  in  the  vicinity 
he  ascended  "  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

True,  and  the  Christian  world  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  hum- 
ble resort  of  our  Lord.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  down 
to  the  present  hour  the  name  and  the  place  have  had  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  piouri  heart.  Nnt  much  mare,  however,  can  be  iiaid 
of  the  pUce  tt^;('If  iir  of  itt  immf'di;ile  ^^nrrnundings.  Then?  is 
nothing  in  these  forty  hovels,  containing  fanatical  Moslems  only,  to 
chaJlcnj;e  admiration,  or  even  respect.  He  who  imparted  dignity 
and  (flory  to  Bethany  U  no  lon^r  here,  and  wc  cannot  tnnisfcr  our 
reverence  and  Idvc  from  him  to  its  present  inhabitants.  It  ih  well, 
however,  to  learn  something  of  the  hi5tor>'  and  fortunes  of  this 
lowly  resort  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  native  Arabs  do  not  know  the  name  Ikthany,  but  call  their 
village  cl  "Azarlych,  from  el  "Azar,  the  Arabic  for  Lazarus.  Long 
before  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Jerit^Iem.  in  the  seventh  century, 
there  were  churches  and  monasteries  erected  there  upon  the  sites 
where  Mary  and  Martha  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and  over 
the  reputed  grave  of  L.titarus.  These  were  destroyed  by  the  Mo*- 
lcm<  after  having  been  used  for  a  time  as  mosks.  During  the 
Crusades  religious  houses  woro  :igain  built  here,  .^nd  ^n  np^jlcnt 
nunncrj'  was  citabliiihed  by  Meli^inda.  the  <jueen  of  King  rulct>, 
of  which  her  siitter  Ivetu  was  mndc  abbess-  After  the  e>epulMon 
of  the  Franks  from  Jerusalem  this  establishment  wa«,  of  course, 
de&lroyed.  Possibly  the  old  castle,  whose  ruined  tower  stands  out 
tio  conspicuously  in  every  picture  ut  Bethany,  may  have  belonged 
to  that  nunneT>-.  From  that  day  Bethany  lias  existed,  but  without 
a  histoty. 
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Do  you  suppose  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  passed  along  this 
lower  road  to  and  from  Jerusalem? 

It  is  the  only  public  highway  between  the  two  places,  and  there 
'is  no  reason  to  presume  that  it  has  ever  been  chan(;ed.  1  believe 
that  thi^  iH  the  identical  path  uhfch  the  Saviour  followed.  Dc^^in 
Stanic)'  sa)^  then;  c;m  be  nn  doubt  ahnut  il,  ^nd  h&  givo;  a  pictu- 
resque description  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  our  Lord  Alon|* 
this  road  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem.' 

"Two  *'a»t  streams  of  people  met  on  that  day.  Tbc  one  poured 
out  from  the  city;  and  as  thc-y  came  through  the  gardens,  whose 
clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  southern  comer  of  Olivet,  the)-  cut 
down  the  Umg  branchc^s,  as  was  llicir  wont  at  tlic  Feast  ol  Tatier- 
naclcs.  and  moved  upu-ards  towards  Bethany  with  loud  shouts  of 
welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed  (ortb  the  crowds  who  had  a<«- 
sembkd  there  on  the  previous  night,  and  who  c:imc  testifying  to 
the  great  event  at  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus.  The  road  soon  lose* 
sj^ht  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still  broad  and  well- 
defined,  mountain -track,  winding  over  rock  and  looie  stones:  a 
sleep  declivity  below  on  the  left,  the  sloping  shoijidrr  of  Olivet 
above  on  the  right ;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road  the  multitudes  threw 
down  the  bninches  which  the>"  cut  as  they  went  along,  or  $pncad 
out  a  rude  matting  formed  of  the  palm-branches  ihcy  had  already 
cut  as  they  came  out.  The  laiger  portion — those,  perliap^  who 
esconed  Him  from  Bethany— unwrapped  their  hwvie  cloaks  from 
their  Moulders,  and  stretched  them  along  the  rude  path,  to  form 
a  momentary  carpet  as  He  approached.  The  two  streams  met  mid- 
way. Half  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round,  preceded;  the  other 
half  followed.  Gradually  the  long  procession  swept  up  and  over 
the  ridge  where  fir^t  begins  *the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives' 
towards  Jerusalem.  At  th»  point  the  first  view  Is  caught  of  the 
south*eastcm  comer  of  the  city.  The  Temple  and  the  more  north- 
ern porttont  are  hiddon  by  the  slope  of  Olivet  on  the  n|fht :  what 
in  Men  if^  only  Mount  >^iori.  now  for  the  mo>t  pari  a  rough  Acid, 
crowned  with  the  Mosk  of  David,  and  the  Angle  of  the  western 
walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to  its  base,  surmounted  by  tlie 
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Ctittlc  of  Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace  of  David,  froin 
which  that  portion  of  Jerusalem, emphalicill}'  'The  City  of  David," 
derived  its  name.  It  was  at  this  precise  point,  as  He  drew  near,  at 
'the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives'— may  it  not  have  been  from 
the  wight  thurt  opening  iiprtn  them? — that  the  shout  nf  triumph 
burst  forth  from  the  multitude.  *  Tlo^tanna  to  the  Son  of  D/nM.' 
Blessed  is  He  that  comcih  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is 
the  kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father  Dax'id.  Hoaanna,  peaee, 
glory  in  the  highest  T  There  was  a  pauie  as  the  shout  rang 
through  the  long  defile;  and,  as  the  Pharisees  who  5tood  by  in 
the  crowd  complained,  He  pointed  to  ihc  stones/ which,  strewn 
beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately  'cry  out'  if  "these  were  to 
hold  their  peace/ 

"Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  {glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  the 
intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments,  and  the  path  mounts 
again ;  it  climbs  a  ru^ed  asaMit,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view.  As  now  the 
dome  of  the  Mosk  el  Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth  before 
the  traveller  stand*  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  ha\-e  risen  the  Tem- 
plc-towtr;  nrt  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary-, 
so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple  courts;  as  now  the  (;ray 
town  on  it^  broKen  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  city,  with  it^  back* 
ground— long  since  vanished  away— of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the 
western  plateau  behind.  Immediately  below  was  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  valley  of  Hir- 
nom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jerusa- 
lem* seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as  of  a  city  rising 
out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise 
and  turn  of  the  road— this  rocky  ledge— was  the  exact  point  where 
the  multitude  paused  again,  and  '  He,  when  He  beheld  the  city, 
wept  over  it/"' 

We  have  gladly  fclloited  tlius  far  the  triumphal  procession  fn^m 

Bethany,  with    Dc^n    Stanley  for  our  guide.      Tlic  picture  he  so 

graphically  outlines,  even  though  imaginary,  is  substantially  true — 

the  legitimate  expansion   of  the  gospel  narrative — and  the  topo- 

■  SuiLkr,  SlnAi  2iic1  F^C4tEnc,  p- 189-191. 
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giaphicil  details  are  vividly  accurate;  nor  can  you  do  belter  than 
to  fix  tlicm  at  once  and  forever  upon  the  indelible  tablet  of  your 
memory. 

Let  us  pause  on  this  smooth  ledge  of  rock,  and  survey  this  mc 
tnipnr<Mvr  junnrama. 

There  is  no  other  in  the  woHd  of  equal  intercut ;  snd  afi  fir«t 
>mpn»dofis  are  often  the  most  permanent,  1  am  thankful  that  mine 
an^  juM  such  as  1  wtah  ever  to  retain  after  this  my  first  view  of  the 
Holy  City. 

The  evening  wanes,  and  we  mu4t  seek  our  lem,  pitched  under  a 
spreading  fig-tree  in  the  open  court  of  a  cottage  farther  up.  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  Mount  ol  Olives. 

Ihs  Mount  of  OI^TCi,  ApiW  76th.  ETcning, 
Our  present  portion  commands  a  comprehenstve  view  of  the' 
city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  scenery  round  about  in  all  its  extent. 
Most  devoutly  thankful  am  I  to  have  reached  in  health  and  lafety 
this  true  capital  of  the  Christian  world :  and  1  antietpatcr  m;iny  da>-$ 
of  profitable  activity  in  walking  through  the  vtreeti:  of  Jerusalem, 
^'thc  city  of  our  God.  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.  Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  CJirth,  b  Mount  Zion.  on  the 
side;i  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King/'  I  >hall  need  no 
prompting  froni  pruphet  or  (joet  to  *'wa1k  about  Zion,  and  go  round 
about  her:  tell  the  towere  thereof.  Mark  well  her  baivrarics,  con- 
sider her  palaces/' 

By  the  arrangement  we  have  made,  we  shall  be  able  to  prolong 
our  walks  and  rides  as  best  suits  our  convenience.  Before  I  foi^ 
it,  however,  and  crc  we  retire  for  the  night.  1  mu^t  give  you  a  pn^ 
liminar>'  warning  for  your  guidance  in  the  study  of  the  many  sites 
and  scenes  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  vcr>'  discouraging 
reflection,  yet  ;i  true  one.  that  on  approaching  the  Holy  City  you 
**r\lcT  upon  an  aren;i  of  gn*;)!  uncfrt;iinty  and  i-ndle«w  eontfoversy. 
Ncarly  every  author  who  ha^  written  about  Jerusalem  has  some  spe- 
cial theory  in  regard  to  (questions  Biblical,  theological,  topogmpht- 
ealror  legendary',  which  he  scekn  to  explain  and  defend.  With  the 
exception  of  the  gcuenil  outlines  of  the  city,  then-  is  scarcely  an 

*  Pu-  ftliiiL  I,  I,  ti,  ij. 
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idcntiRcation  which  has  not  been  disputed,  and  the  discussions 
about  llicm  have  not  only  been  earnest  but  long,  and  often  acri- 
monious. Now,  you  must  be  on  your  (^uarJ.  lest  tliesc  perplexing 
controveTsies  rob  you  of  the  pleasure  and  edification  which  a  so- 
journ here  should  confer  A  friend  of  mine  thus  moralizes  on  this 
subject,  in  connection  with  ht-*  vU\t  to  Htlhany,  Ht?  had  gon« 
there  with  a  party  of  friends  from  the  city: 

•'I  have  never  been  so  painfully  imprcitMrd  as  to-day  with  the 
importance  of  the  advice  not  to  allou-  mere  topographical  ccntro- 
vi:rsie?i  to  intrude  upuii  the  dclfi^htfu]  and  precious  influences  which 
thcne  sacred  scent-s  ought  to  afford.  Wc  not  only  disputed  about 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  but  fell  into  an  earnest  discussion  in  regard 
to  other  matters  equally  indifferent — as  whether  Bethphage  was 
cast  or  west  of  Bethany,  at  Abu  Dis,  or  elsewhere.  Then  came  the 
grand  question  about  the  true  site  of  the  Ascension,  whether  near 
the  church  at  Kefr  ct  Tiin  or  on  the  spur  of  Olivet,  which  lies  owr 
against  Bethany  to  the  north;  and  thus  we  walked  lhrou(;h  scenes 
suggestive  of  the  most  glorious  anticipations  to  the  Christian,  with 
scarcely  a  *;Jng[e  prr^fitahlt*  n?flectinn," 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  aliow  our  minds  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  such  topographical  speculations-  Olivet,  including  Geth- 
scmAnc  on  the  wetit,  and  Bethany  on  the  ea^^t  of  it,  ha:*  witnessed 
the  most  affecting  and  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  the  history  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  mount  that 
the  God-man — the  divine  Logos — chose  to  reveal  more  of  his  hu- 
man nature  th;in  anjnvhcrc  else  on  the  earth.  How  often,  after  the 
fatigues  and  temptations  of  the  day  in  this  wicked  and  captious 
city,  did  he  retire  in  the  evening  to  Bethany  to  enjoy  the  hot*pi- 
tality  and  affectionate  sympathy  of  Lazarus  and  his  pious  family! 
There  he  laid  aside  the  awful  character  of  prophet  and  teacher 
divine,  to  rest  his  hard-tried  energies  in  the  gentle  amenities  of 
social  life;  and  such  was  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  these 
chosen  friends,  that  Martha  could  even  come  to  him  with  her  little 
dometttie  iroublo*. 

Ala;; !  how  many  Marthas  there  are.  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things,  and  how  few  Marys,  anxious  to  sit  at  Jesus'*  feci  and 
hear  hi.->  ^vord ! 
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As  ail  excuse  for  this  Martha,  wc  should  remember  that  she  wats 
the  rcsoon^iblc  house  -  Icccim-T,  and  that  Mic  belonged  to  the   class 
of  sockiy  in  which  ihc  wofncn  of  the  family  performed  the  hou^c* 
hold  work  with  their  own  hands  ^nd  hence  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  she  should  claim  the  assistance  of  her  >"ounger  *islen     What  a 
touching  exhibition  of  lowliness  and  divine  condescension  doc^  lht,s 
reveal !     He  who  was  Lord  of  the  universe  selects,  of  choice,  the 
humble  poor  for  his  dearest  friends  and  most  intimate  associates. 
"  He  whom  thou  lovcM  is  siclf,"  was  the  only  message  sent  by  the 
sorrowing  sisters.     Most  honorable  distinction  !     He  whom  angc^I:t 
adored,  £u>d  from  heaven  to  earth   hastened  to  serve,  lavuhcs  hia 
richest  love   u|jon  a  fjoor  man    eallt-d  La/^.tru^     The  Son  of  God 
groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sorrow  of  Mar>'  and  Martlia.     He  wept  over 
the  gnvc  of  his  friend.     He  did  more.     He  asked  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  reccivcil  power  to  rai^  htm  from  the  grave,  and.  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  tliat  dark  cave,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  L,az- 
aru!t.  come  forth  I"     Wonderful  voice!     It  sLirtlcd  the  dull  cir  of 
death,  and  the  inexorable  grave  heard. "  and  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth;* 

Here  on  Olivet  the  Christian  leams  to  sing  the  song  of  triumph 
over  the  King  of  Terrors:  "O  grave, where  is  thy  victOfj'?  O  dcatlL 
where  ts  thy  sting?''  No  vrondcr  that  "much  people  of  the  Jcw& 
came  [to  Bethany],  not  for  Jesus's  sake  only,  but  that  they  might 
sec  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  deoxl ;"  nr  that  on 
the  next  day  they  that  were  come  to  the  feast  should  have  taken 
branches  of  pa!m-irccs  and  gone  forth  to  meet  Jesus,  cr>'ing,  "  Ho- 
sanna:  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Uracl  thai  comclb  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord !'"  and  entered  with  him  into  the  Holy  City. 

*  John  xri-  I,  9.  i^  ij- 
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XIV. 
THE  MOUNT  OF   OLIVES. 

Vi^w  oi/ffr  tht-  Wllrtfrnfw*  i^  Jndsn  from  KnbbfC  ah  ShiihaHih.^Jcntial«m  from  ihe 
Minarci  of  the  Moik  ul  Kefr  «t  TAr^-Cbiirch  of  ibg  Atc«n«i(M. — Uncertainly  in  Kreard 
10  the  f^uct  and  Scenct  of  Jcnualtra,— BoukiHArbi  of  Jctiufttcm.— Mouni  Moriab/-- 
Mount  J^ion.^WililcmCiU  uf  Jil'IfCtL^Unwrillcn  Kcielatiotv^^b/ckicl's  Vision  of  iht 
]icily  Wjitcn^— A ltc|[ory  oi  ihe  My^iic  K»rr-'— Tiipographr  ol  the  AiltBOfy-^C-hiiTch 
and  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary-— Sir  Jt^hn  Maundevflk'i  Description  of  them.— The 
probablo  Residence  of  NUt^  afur  the  CmdtixJon.^The  DogtD*  of  <he  AHuiapi?cai<^ 
If  jirii>|jitry-^El  Jiuniniyrh.  (•rlhxrmAikv,^Kicur<ion  1u  Si'en  and  Scvpvt  without  tht 
City  of  Jertu^lcm.-— ScQpuii*  ithcje  TiIuk  en(^m]ic(1,-*Nol\  the  City  oi  Ihe  Prictct.^ 
Dote  ihc  Edomitc- — Approach  of  Sfimachcrih  to  Jcmjulem  as  described  by  UauK^ 
TukJl  cl  Ki^l,  GilKih. — Sepulchre  of  Simun  the  JiiM  and  ci  the  S»ihcdritn, — Tofofat 
of  (he  KingL^"Sioiic  Dnor}  dtKcnbed  by  MaundrclI.^Simibr  Dopn  found  in  the 
ruiiipd  Citin  of  tbc  Hattiin.— lombs  of  ihe  Judgcs.^iluilding  ihe  Sepukhrc»  of  Ihe 
rii>phci*.^OIivc'i;nrtT^  Nvdh  of  JwuMlcni-^Third  WalJ.^Rm»Jjiii  llonpice*.- Mvd- 
trn  ^ubtjrlie  Wc*C  of  Jmualtm^^HidccF  «1  M.uiuH;i,  Upper  Poo]  of  G^liun.-*l3jrk«l  n 
Suttin,  Lower  Pool  of  Gihori.-'Keccuiiy  of  l^tge  Uetfrvotrs  m  Ancieiil  Times. — 
Absilom's  Hand.-^King'i  Dale.— Valley  of  Hinnom. — Hill  of  Evil  Council.— PaUce 
of  Ob]>ha«. — Aceldama,  the  P«irict't»  Fields — 'Ain  ^elwin,  Pool  ol  .Siioam.-^liudah'i 
Tree.— Wr  Kyflb,  En-togeb  — Alwjloni,  Adonijah,  Ja*k  — Fout;win  of  the  Virgit*. — 
Sourn  3&d  CbaraGter  of  lu  WAien.— Kcmiittng  Kouncain  of  Slloun.— Und«r|^aund 
Puugc  froni  the  VtT|[4n'»  KuuiiIjjii  to  llic  Pivl  of  Sdoani  eaploied  hy  Ur.  K^binaoCi^ 
CvptaUQ  W^jrcEtV  Survey  of  this  Pauage. — ^Tdmbt  m  the  VaFley  of  Jehothapku, 

Sunday,  Apra  J7th. 
I  WALKKD  out  cnrly  tlii»  morning  lo  the  top  of  Olivet,  and  to 
the  little  Moslem  wcly  called  Kubbct  csli  Sliuhacl;ih— the  Dome  of 
the  Witnesses*  Oticc  there,  it  vi^s  difficult  to  break  away  from  the 
sightj^  and  scenes  around  and  below  me.  FlAstwards  and  south- 
wards the  view  over  the  regions  through  which  we  have  wandered 
for  the  last  few  days  was  peculiar  and  impressive  even  to  sadness. 
It  lit  the  Creator's  own  conception  realised  of  deiolation  absolute* 
— hillfi  behind  bilN,  sinking  fnr  dnwn  to  the  Dtfiid  Sea,  with  Edom 
aod   Moab  beyond.     As  the  riting  eun  revealed  them,  I  watched 
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their  worn  and  hag^rd  features  with  a  strange  M>rt  of  fAscination; 
for  1  imagine  that  it  was  lato  that  "wilderness"  Jesus  was  "led 
up  of  llie  Spirit "  after  hw  baptism  in  the  Jordan — wIjaI  particular 
part  of  it  I  do  not  care  to  know.  Enough  for  mc:  that  somewhere 
on  tho5c  dreary  hills  ihc  great  Temptation  w5s  borne  by  the  suf- 
fering  Son  of  God  for  forty  <Uiy*  and  forty  nigh:s— that  there  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  was  baffled  at  evor>'  point,  and  his  accursed 
dominion  overthrown  forever. 

On  my  way  Iwck  tn  thr  li*iit  I  A<(eended  the  minaret  above  the 
moid:  and  the  so-calk-d  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  wicnt  sleeping  city,  lying  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  sight 
wad  at  the  utmost  po^iUc  remove  from  the  one  I  bad  just  left* 
Gradu.iUy  the  *hadows  dispersed,  and  the  nccnc  brightened,  until, 
at  length,  the  golden  sunlight  flashed  over  and  gloriBed  the  unique 
assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  and  minarets. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  neither  the  mosk  nor  the  church  can 
mark  the  place  from  whence  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven;  for 
Luke  %aya  that  "he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Belhany:  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them-  And  it  came  to  pass,  while 
he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven/'     How  came  the  hierophants  to  srcleci  that  site? 

It  is  apparently  a  vciy  ancient  one,  reaching  back  to  the  visit 
of  Queen  Helena:  and  one  of  the  two  churches  which  she  erected 
in  Palestine  is  believed  to  have  been  at  this  place:  the  other  was 
at  Bethlehem.  According  to  Eu^^ebius,  there  was  here  a  cave,  in 
which  tradition  maintains  that  Jesus  initiated  his  disciples  into  his 
secret  mysteries ;  and  it  was  probably  to  honor  thi^  cave  that 
Helena  erected  the  church,  and  not  to  Indicate  the  site  of  the 
Ascension. 

Corstantine  himself  adorned  the  cave;  and  from  it,  no  doubt, 
the  original  tnidition  was  enlarged,  in  the  course  of  timet  so  as  to 
include  the  Ascension,  Dean  Stanley  suggests  that  Helena  chose 
the  site  for  a  church  partly  from  its  commanding  position,  ^Kirtly 
from  it;;  vicinity  to  the  cave. 

The  present  church  is  modern,  and  scarcely  merits  a  description. 
It  is  a  small  octagonal  chapel  in  the  court  of  the  mosk,  and  both 
are  tn  a  dilapidated  condition.     Within  the  chapel  the  footprint  of 


the  Saviour,  niiidc  in  llie  rock  when  he  wa;*  about  to  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  is  shown  to  devout  pilgrims,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
seventh  ccntur>'.  It  h^  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  human  (ool; 
and  it  is  humiliating  to  ,'<ce  the  pilgrim*  bowing  to,  praying  before, 
and  covering  with  kisses,  a  forgcr>*  so  mantfest/  The  Church  of 
the  Aiiccn»ion,  but  especially  the  mosk  at  Kcfr  ct  Tilr,  owes  its 
present  celcbrily  to  the  impressive  view  of  the  Holy  City  from  the 
top  of  the  minaret, 

Jeru&ilem.  as  1  saw  it  from  the  balcony  of  thai  mtnaret  Xhia 
morning,  fulRU  all  my  anticipations.  It  wn%  the  City  of  the  Great 
King  rcaltfcd  ;  and  if  a  nearer  acquaintance  h  going  to  dissipate 
and  reverse  my  present  inijjrcsiions,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  the 
city,  but  depart  from  the  Mount  of  Aaccrwon,  Ciinying  away  with 
me  the  picture  already  imprinted  on  my  mind. 

Such  a  result  is  not  inevitable,  though  this  i^  by  far  the  best 
view  you  will  ever  have.  Your  introduction  to  the  Holy  City  dif- 
(cre  widely  from  mine.  Wcaiicd  with  a  long  ride  from  Jaffa,  I 
approached  it  from  the  west  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
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(ailing  heavily  over  the  blank  walls  and  unpicture^que  ramparts  of 
Zion,  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  house  outside  the  walls.  I 
could  sec  nothing  of  the  city  but  high  walls,  and  entered  the  gate 
dissatisRed  and  sadly  disappointed.  Subsequently,  while  reading 
here,  this  first  impression  wore  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  feeling 
of  deep  reverence  and  earnest  affection.  Be  not  discouraged,  there- 
fore, if  you  r^tum  from  the  find  walk  .thout  Zion  weary  and  de- 
jected, with  a  sensation  of  disgust  luggir^g  desperately  at  your 
heart.  As  you  repeat  your  rambles  with  less  excitement  and  huTT>*t 
and  become  familiar  with  the  localities  and  their  aacrcd  associa- 
tions an  intelligent  and  abiding  interest  in  the  very  duM  and  stones 
of  Jerusalem  will  grow  up  vigorous  and  refreshing,  you  scarcely 
know  how. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  resolved  to  make  myself  thoroughly  aC' 
quainted  with  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs. 

A  very  sensible  resolution:  but  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I 
am  not  to  be  your  constant  companion.  It  is  no  child's  play,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  to  walk  or  ride  down  and  up  Mount  Olivet, 
and  explore  sttc^  and  scenes  from  the  bottom  of  Jeho^iaphat  to 
the  lop  of  Zion.  Salim  will  go  with  you,  and  guides  in  abundances 
can  be  procured,  and  the  city  is  before  you.  As  to  other  helpers, 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  bewildered  with  an  embarras  des  ri- 
chesses.  Not  to  name  the  Bible  and  Jo^ephus,  there  arc  Euscbius 
and  Jerome,  Kcland,  Maundrcll.  Cbatcaubiiand,  Williams,  WiUoa, 
Schultj:,  Robin:ion,  aadmany  guide-books  and  minor  works.  Charts, 
plans,  and  views  are  equally  numerous— Catherwood's,  Robinson's, 
Wilson's,  Sdiultzs,  Williams's,  British  Ordnance  Survey,  and  many 
others;  and  you  have  the  living  original  spread  out  beneath  your 
eye.  and  ready  to  be  questioned  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Do  not  set  out,  however,  resolved  to  make  discoveries.  There  is 
not  a  foot  of  ground  that  has  not  been  already  scrutinized  by  a 
thousand  eyes  as  keen  as  yours;  and  the  old  adage,  "  If  true  not 
new,  if  new  not  true."  may  be  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  her  monu- 
ments  with  more  propriety  than  to  any  other  place  on  earth. 

To  me  everything  \it  invested  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  1 
shall  taste  the  pleasure  of  discovery  without  claiming  any  of  tt?i 
honors.     Jerusalem  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole  Christian 
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world.  Zion  and  Moriuh.  Olivet  and  Siloah,  G<;lhsemane  and  Cal- 
vary, belong  neither  to  Greek  nor  Latin —arc  neither  Papist  nor 
Protectant;  and  I  mean  to  pun^ue  my  ramblcfi  and  researches  with 
as  much  freedom  and  zest  a»  thou^rh  no  eye  but  mine  had  evL-r 
scanned  thc5c  sacred  «itcs. 

So  be  it ;  but  do  not  dream  of  reaching  resulta  in  all  c^tsea  clear 
and  sitbfactory  even  to  yourself,  much  lentt  to  otherit.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  begin  your  researches  by  distinctly  defining  certain 
namcft  and  teinin  beforehand  which  will  be  ever  reevirring  in  your 
*mdy.  Remember,  ynu  can  neither  thInV,  spe-ik,  nor  write  about 
anything  accurately  without  a  name  for  it.  Jerusalem^  during  her 
long  and  eventful  hiMory,  ha^had  maiiy  names  cither  for  the  entire 
city  or  for  various  pnrts  of  it ;  and  there  has  been  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  even  keen  controversy,  about  several  of  the  most 
importaTit. 

It  would  be  entertaining  at  least,  if  not  instructive,  to  submit 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem  and  her  environs  to  a  conclave  com- 
posed of  rlevdui  padres  learned  authors,  and  inlclIiK<^nt  profeajton^ 
from  Europe  and  Amcrica- 

They  ^^uld  scarcely  agree  on  a  single  point-  Every  text  in  the 
Bible  thi^t  had  any  bearing  upon  its  topography  would  be  mystified 
and  cnnfuimded-  Jo3ephii>  would  be  ;^(j  turtutcd  and  twisted  and 
perplexed  as  not  to  know  \^hat  he  meant  himself:  and  thus,  too, 
would  the  "fathers,"  and  every  pilgrim  and  visitor  who  unfortu- 
nately publiT*hcd  a  sentence  about  Jerusalem,  be  treated.and  then 
dismissed  from  the  witness-box  as  incompetert,  or  otherwise  unwor- 
thy of  credit.  Now  Icam  from  this  imaginary  congress  of  conflict- 
ing theorixer^  to  walk  softly  over  such  doubtful  territor)',  and  not 
to  dogmatize  where  the  opinions  of  the  learned  clash. 

It  is  my  own  impression  that  no  ingenuity  or  research  can 
reconstruct  lhi<  city  a*  our  Saviour  *aw  it,  or  as  J<wephus  describe-^ 
It,  No  man  knows  the  line  of  the  eastern  and  flouth-ea^tem  por- 
tions of  the  fir^t  wall*  or  where  the  second  began,  or  how  it  nin 
after  it  began,  or  wherc  the  third  wait  commenced,  or  one  foot 
of  its  circuit  aftem-ards;  and  of  nece»ity  the  locations  of  castles, 
towers,  corners,  gates  pools,  sepulchres,  etc,  etc.,  depending  upon 
<4upposed  startfng-pclms  and  directions,  are  merely  hypothetical. 
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One  h>'pothcsis  may  have  more  probability  than  mother,  but  all 
mu&t  share  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  data  assumed  by 
the  :heonzen(. 

Leaving  speculations  and  their  results  to  take  care  of  them- 
selve*!,  may  we  not  find  ^ome  important  points  and  boundaries 
about  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt? 

Certainly  there  arc  such  outlines,  strongly  drawn  and  incRacc:- 
ablc.  which  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  we  have  ibc  Holy  City, 
with  all  its  interesting  loculitie«,  before  tis.  For  example,  tb» 
mount  on  which  our  cottngc  Mands  is  Olivet,  without  a  doubt ;  the 
deep  valley  at  it5  ba^  t^  ihc  clmnne)  of  the  Kidron;  that  broad 
favinc  thdi  join^  it  (roiti  the:  vicni,  at  the  well  of  Job,  ia  the  valley 
of  Kiimom,  which  is  prt^lonj^ed  norihwanls  and  then  wc"*tw*nls 
under  the  ordinary  name  of  the  valicy  of  Gition.  The  rocky  region 
lying  in  between  xhc^i  valleys  is  the  platEomi  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
— the  whole  of  it.  Within  these  limits  there  was  nothing  else,  and 
beyond  them  the  city  never  extended*  Thus  I  understand  the 
language  of  Jo^sephiui  when  he  is  spciktng  of  Jerusalem,  one  and 
entire, 

\Vc  may  s£o  a  step  farther  in  ^cncraliiinff,  and  with  considerable 
confidence.  T\ye  phtfrtrm  of  Jorii<il<--m  i<  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  a  vallc^y  w^hich  commrncos  north-wcfit  of  the  Damas- 
cus  Gate,  shallow  and  broad  at  first,  but  deepening  rtpidly  in  its 
course  down  along  the  wcM  side  of  the  Temple  area,  until  it  unites 
with  the  Kidron  near  the  Po**!  of  Siloanu  The  city,  therefore, 
was  built  upon  two  ridges,  with  a  valley  between  tlicm ;  and  these 
grand  landmarks  arc  perfectly  distinct  to  this  day.  The  eastern 
ridge  is  Monali,  on  which  stood  the  Temple;  the  western  is  Zion. 
so-called:  and  the  valley  between  them  is  that  of  the  Tyropoeon, 
or  Cheesemongers.  Thc5;c  ridges  arc  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  that  of  Zion  is  everywhere  the  highest  of  the  two;  that  is,  the 
part  of  it  without  the  present  south  wall  is  much  higher  than  Ophcl. 
which  is  over  against  it ;  the  Temple  area  ia  lower  than  that  part  of 
Zion  which  is  west  of  it,  and  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city  over- 
looks the  whole  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  Temple  ittood.  This 
accords  with  the  express  and  repeated  assertions  of  Josephus — who, 
howcvcff  never  u^cf  the  wofxl  Zion— that  the  hill,  which  atustaincd 
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the  Upper  Markel-placc,  or  ilic  Upper  City,  was  much  ihe  highest 
of  all.  The  houses  built  clown  the  cMstcm  «lopc«  of  Zion  every- 
where face  thoHc  on  the  western  side  of  the  opposite  ridge,  and  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  meet  in  the  intervening  valley,  just  a* 
Joscphus  represents  them  to  have  done  in  his  day.  The  historian 
wrote  hii  description  with  an  eye  to  Titus  and  the  Roman  army: 
siTn\  I  cannot  rlotiht  but  thnl.  tip  to  our  prt^sent  point  of  i^f^nemlizA. 
tion,  vrc  have  laid  down  the  outlines  of  Jeru^ilcm  as  they  &aw  and 
conquered  it. 

If  wc  now  proceed  from  generulitics  to  particulni^,  wc  encoun- 
ter obscurity  and  perplexing  difliculliea  <il  every  turn;  and  the»c 
thicken  around  us  just  in  proportion  as  wc  descend  to  details 
more  and  more  minute.  For  example,  perhaps  all  planographists 
of  the  Holy  City  agree  that  the  lowtrr  jiart  of  the  mierior  valley 
is  that  of  the  Cheesemongers :  but  higher  up,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Tyropccon,  it  must  define  the  supposed  position  of  a  cer- 
tain tower,  the  course  of  this  valley  i*  very  eamestly  contested- 
And  thus.  too.  nearly  all  agree  that  the  broad  ridge  south  of  the 
Jaffa  Gate  is  Mount  Zion  ;  but  some  maintain  that  it  tenninate^ 
there  at  the  Tower  of  David,  while  others  believe  thai  it  continued 
up  northwards  to  the  Cattle  of  Goliathpand  even  bcyonr?  it  ?5ome 
author;  assume  tliat  the  Tyropoeon  commences  at  the  Tower  of  Da- 
vid, and  descends  finit  eastwards  and  then  to  the  !K»uth-ea^l,  tinder 
the  Temple  arcA  and  down  to  Si  loam,  and  that  traces  of  such  a 
valley  can  still  be  seen.  Other  eyes  absolutely  fail  to  discover  U, 
and  their  owners  say  Lhnt  ihc  rain  from  heaven  ancj  the  theodolite 
of  the  engineer  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  such  valley. 
Some  plaac  Acra  north  of  Jaffa  Gate,  and  others  north-west  of  the 
Temple  area.  Hut  we  need  not  extend  the  lt*t  of  conflicting  theo- 
ries any  farther,  for  it  includes  nearly  every  rod  of  the  entire  city 
--the  lire  of  every  wall,  the  position  of  ever>'  castle,  the  name  of 
every  pool,  the  place  of  ever>'  gate,  the  site  of  every  scene,  etc.,  etc. 
On  most  of  these  questions  1  have  my  own  opinions,  but  to  state 
and  defend  rhem  would  bo  a  most  wearisome  business,  and  as  use- 
less ag  it  would  be  endlenft;  from  which  libera  no»,  Domine. 

While  upon  the  summit  of  Olivet  this  morning.  I  wa*  struck 
with  the  wonderful  contnut  between  the  livo  views  brought  into 
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immcdiitc  juxtaposition.  Facing  eastwards,  the  e)'c  glanced  u*ea- 
rily  over  leases  of  hopck^^  desert — "the  Wilderness  of  Juda:a" — 
ending  in  the  Sea  of  Death.  Turning  to  ihc  we^t.  at  my  feet  tay 
the  Holy  City*  with  all  its  sacred  sites,  symbolic  names,  and  pre- 
cious memories — suffKcstivc  o(  peace  with  God  and  life  eternal  in 
the  Jerusalem  on  high.  It  seemed  not  by  accident  or  without  a 
purpose  that  the  Creator  here  placed  the  one  view  over  against 
the  other,  and  raised  up  a  <itand-point  like  the  top  of  this  mount, 
from  which  both  can  be  contemplated  together,  and  Ihcir  xi^ifi^ 
cant  admonitions  fully  comprehended.  I  thought  of  the  solemn 
words  of  Moses,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Hebrew  oaiiun  : 
"Sec:,  I  liavi:  set  befoic  you  Lhi^  day  life  and  good,  and  dcatli  and 
evil,  I  call  heaven  and  ctirth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  1 
have  set  before  you  life  anci  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  therefore 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live."'  In  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  seen  from  this  mount  we  may  find  the  natural  baiib 
for  such  expressive  lanj^iiage*  Look  to  the  left,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears but  evil  and  cursing,  down  lo  the  bitter  lake  of  Sodom  ;  while 
on  the  right  hand  you  behold  with  delight  the  symbols  of  life  and 
good,  and  blessing  for  evermore. 

You  have  meditated  an<l  nioralijEc^f  upon  a  course  of  thought 
not  only  interesting  and  legitimate,  but  vcfy  appropriate  to  the 
day  and  the  place.  All  arotind  us  lie  open  for  our  study  volumes 
of  unvrritten  rev dat ion,  which  wc  may  without  presumption  pcruac 
and  cxp;tnd.  Vou  have  glanced  at  one  chapter  nf  it.  and  wu  will 
turn  to  another,  in  which  ihc  physical  features  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
regions  round  about  it  arc  made  to  fumi^  the  natural  basis  far 
one  of  the  most  delightful  prophecies  in  the  Diblc.  Read  the  firxt 
twelve  verses  of  the  forty-seventh  chapter  of  I^zektcl. 

"Afterward  he  brought  me  again  unto  ihc  door  of  the  house; 
and,  behold,  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house  eastward:  for  the  forefront  of  the  house  stood  toi^-ard  the 
east,  and  the  waters  cimc  down  from  under,  from  the  right  side  of 
the  house,  ai  the  s<nith  side  of  the  altar.  Then  brought  he  me  out 
of  the  way  of  the  gate  n^^rthward.  and  led  me  about  the  way  with- 
out unto  the  utter  gate  by  the  w:^  th^t  lookcth  eastward;    and, 
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behold,  there  ran  out  waters  oil  the  righi  side.  And  when  iKl*  man 
that  hati  the  line  in  hi-s  hand  went  forth  cafitward,  he  measurcc)  ^ 
thou*«anil  cubits. and  he  brout;ht  me  throuj^h  the  watenv;  the  waters 
were  to  the  ankles*  Acain  he  measured  a  thousand,  and  brou^^ht 
mc  thningh  the  watent:  the  watcni  were  to  the  kiiee<i.  AgAin  he 
meacured  a  th<iii>i:ind,  :inif  brought  mc-  tlimiigh  ;  l1)e  wjtten;  wct<:  to 
tho  loins.  Aftcnv'ard  he  me^uurcd  a  ttioo».ind;  and  it  was  a  river 
that  I  could  not  paaa  over:  for  the  waters  were  risen,  watem  to 
swim  in,  a  river  that  eouUl  not  be  pa-tscd  over.  And  he  ?(aid  unto 
mCi  Son  of  man,  hEist  thou  »ccn  tlii:«?  1*hcn  he  brought  mc^  and 
caused  me  to  return  to  the  brink  of  the  river  Now  when  1  had 
rcturneil.  behold,  at  the  bank  of  the  river  were  very  many  trees  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Then  taid  he  unto  me,  These  wa- 
ten  is^uc  out  towaid  the  cast  country",  and  go  down  into  the  desert. 
and  go  into  the  se^ :  which  being  bmu^ht  forth  into  the  &ca,  the 
waters  shall  be  healed.  And  it  shall  come  to  pa&s,  that  cvcr>lh]ne 
that  livetht  which  movcth,  whithersoever  the  nvcrn  shaH  come,  shill 
live:  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great  muhitude  of  lish, becaufic  these 
waters  ahall  come  thither:  for  they  shall  be  healed  ;  and  everything 
*hM  live  whither  the  river  cometh.  And  it  :ihall  come  ti>  pasut,  that 
the  fishcn;  shall  stand  upon  it  frrun  Kn-gedi  even  unto  Bn-eglaim  ; 
they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets;  their  fish  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  their  kindn,  a?i  the  fi^h  of  the  git'dl  Mr.t,  exceeding  iiiuny. 
But  the  miry  places  thereof  and  the  marches  thereof  shall  not  be 
healed:  they  *ihaU  be  given  to  salt.  And  by  the  river  upon  the 
bank  thereof,  ot\  this  iidc  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  tree*  for 
meat,  whose  k-nf  shall  not  fade,  neither  Hhall  the  fruit  ihirreof  be 
consumed:  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  his  months, 
because  their  waters  they  issued  t>u!  of  the  sanctuary:  and  :hc  fruit 
thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine." 

Uo  you  suppose  that  the  verbal  costume  of  this  prophetic  alle- 
gory wa«  Kugger^ted  l>y  or  drawn  from  the  pbyAiral  phenomena  of 
the  counlr>"  between  the  Tcmpk-  artd  ihir  Dead  Sea? 

1    so  undcrtitand   it.      E/ckiel    i^as  a  priest,  occupied  vrith    the 

Temple  service,  and  therefore  perfectly  rumiliar  with  the  outlook 

from  the  Temple  down  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  out  into  the  deserti 

and  away  to  the  south-cast  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.     He  also  knew 
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the  difTcrcnt  fountains  along  the  v-illey,  and  was  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  character  and  action,  allusion  to  whtch  h  Tn;idc  in 
the  allcf^ory.  A  brief  explanation  is  needed  here.  Uftdcrncath 
the  platform  upon  which  *lciod  tb^  Temple  arc  cisterns  of  immense 
site,  and  from  them,  as  is  supposed,  water  descends  in  a  small 
stream  to  the  remitttnff  fnuntain  of  Mar>'.  To  retain  the  m<^asu^e- 
mentfi  of  the  prophet,  at  die  end  of  the  fintt  thou»h;ind  cubits  from 
where  the  waters  ran  out.  '*thc  waters  were  to  the  anklc«."  Far- 
ther down,  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  stream,  much  enUrf^ed,  re- 
appeaT?^;  "the  watei>  were  to  the  knee^.'*  At  tiic  end  of  the  third 
thousand  cubits,  below  the  well  of  Job,  where  the  w^ter  even  now 
bursts  out  from  many  places^  fomiing  a  lively  mill-stream,  "the 
waters  were  to  the  loin*."  This,  however,  only  occurs,  in  our  day. 
durin^^  long*conttnucd  and  heavy  rains.  I  sfiw  such  an  outflow 
once,  and  then  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  J  crusalem  were  gathered 
there  in  holiday  costume,  rejoicing;  ^t  the  rare  event,  which  i»  be- 
lieved to  promise  a  prosperous  year  and  abundant  harvests.  Far* 
ther  down  sittt  other  tributaries  swell  the  volume  of  the  stream 
until  il  heromr«  a  river,  th<^  "  w-atens  to  swim  in,  ;i  river  that  could 
not  be  passed  over/' 

It  should  be  remembered  thai  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem 
wa.H  far  greater  in  unctent  time,'«  than  it  \%  at  present.  EizekLel  hod 
probably  seen  the  fountains  and  streams  lai^Iy  augmented^  and 
this  would  impart  additional  verisimilitude  to  the  details  of  the 
mystic  river  whose  small  beginnings  he  ssiw  flow  out  from  under 
the  altur  uf  God, 

The  mechanism  of  some  of  Ezckiel's  visions  was  strange  and 
complex — 

Wbech  wilhin  whccT*.  vlib  tWing  ctcUuttt  wedded— 


which  I  could  never  difientanglc  or  comprehend. 

Others,  again,  were  remarkably  simple-  and  rich  in  beautiful 
imagery  and  suggestive  draper)*.  Of  this  kind  is  that  river  which 
the  ^  man  with  a  line  in  hiK  hand"  showed  unto  the  prophet. 
There  were  many  things  peculiar  and  signiftcant  in  its  origin,  acci- 
dents, and  attribute?!. 

Its  source. —  '  Behold,  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  thresh- 
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old  o(  ihc  house" — "came  down  from  under,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  altar." 

Its  countc, —  It  flowed  ■* towards  the  M^  country" — "into  the 
desert" — and  entered  "into  the  sea."  that  is,  the  Dead  Sea,  There 
is  no  ether  in  that  direction;  and  water  isautng  fmm  *'the  south 
side  of  tlic  fihar"  must,  by  a  topographical  ncccwity,  flow  down 
the  valley  uf  Jchoghaphat.  along  the  bed  of  ilic  Kidrun  eailward* 
Into  the  deicrt,  iind  thuH  into  the  Dead  Sea  by  Wjtiy  en  KAr — 
Valley  of  Fire^ihe  present  name  for  the  goigc  of  the  Kidron. 

Its  rapid  increase. — A  mere  rill  at  the  beginning,  it  Mas  to  the 
ankles  at  the  €nd  of  the  first  thousand  cubits,  to  the  knce^  at  the 
Kifcoitd,  the  loins  at  the  third,  and  at  the  fourth  thousand  it  was  a 
river  "  to  swim  in,  that  could  not  be  passed  over." 

Its  efTects.--"  Everything  shnlt  live  whither  the  river  cometh," 
On  cither  bank  "grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade, 
neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed,"  What  a  contrast  to 
the  present  b^inlc^  of  the  Kidron — n  wildeme*«,  bla«ted  an  by  the 
cwr&c  of  God,  with  rotSing  in  relieve  \u  frightful  desolation!  Hut 
wherever  this  river  from  under  the  sanctuary  comes,  the  dcacn 
blofooms,  the  bniik^  are  shaded  with  trees,  and  vocal  with  music 
of  binls.  And,  more  wonderful  still,  the  river  "being  brought  forth 
into  the  sea,  the  waters  shall  be  healed."  Now,  this  Sea  of  Sodom 
i^  so  bitter  that,  although  the  Jordan  and  many  other  streams  have 
been  pouring  into  it  their  contributions  of  t^weet  water  for  thou> 
flands  of  years,  it  continues  as  nauseous  and  deadly  as  ever.  Noth- 
ing lives  in  it,  neither  fish,  nor  reptiles,  ncr  even  animalcul^e  can 
abide  its  desperate  malignity.  But  when  the  waters  from  the 
sanctuar>-  come  thither,  the  shores  will  be  robed  in  green,  its  depths 
shall  teem  with  all  manner  of  fi,sii,  and  "ti:<lieri  stuill  Mtand  upon  i1 
from  En-gedi  even  unto  Hn-j-glaim  :  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread 
forth  nets;  their  fi»h  shall  be  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea, e.\c:eedfng 
many.'' 

ThiA  "vision  of  the  holy  waters"  had,  doubtless,  a  significant 
explanation. 

There  arc  good  men,  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  who  inter- 
pret it  literally,  and  maintain  that  a  mighty  physical  miracle  is  here 
predicted;  but  wc  find  in  it  only  a  spiritual  allegory,  which  fore- 
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sliadows  miracles  of  mercy  in  store  for  the  whole  world.  That  God 
will  cause  such  a  river  of  actual  water  lo  flow  down  from  Mount 
Moriah  to  gladden  the  desert  of  judira  anil  Ileal  tlic  Sea  of  Sodom, 
I  do  not  believe,  llicrc  is  another  desert  and  another  sea-  how. 
ever,  which  he  wiU  purely  redeem  and  heal — the  de^rt  of  sin,  the 
sea  of  tipiritual  death- 

\Vc  may  di^over  in  this  mystic  river  a  comprehensive  and  dc- 
liglitful  cxhibilioii  of  the  scheme  of  rcdcmplion,  from  its  inception 
to  Its  ftmil  coiiNuiunuition.  There  is  goud  gos|Kl.  -md  much  !H)und 
and  even  profound  thcoloijy  in  it.  Every  incident  is  SDjjgestive. 
every  allusion  instructs,  1  he  waters  flowed  out  from  under  the 
altar,  intimating,  not  darkly,  thjit  the  stream  of  divine  mercy— the 
river  of  life — has  its  source  in  sacrifice  and  death.  Until  justice  is 
s,ilisficd  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  upon  the 
altar,  the  wnten*  of  lift-  cannot  fiow  forth  from  bencith  it.  Though 
the  «-aters  first  appeared  issuing  from  under  the  altar,  yet  the  foun^ 
tain.he.id  was  farther  back,  under  ihc  Holy  of  Holies,  beneath  the 
arte  and  meri">".*eal,  wh^re  abode  tbc^  Shektrah  of  GntV^  presence, 
intimating  thit  the  truer  source  of  the  river  of  Hfc  ia  in  the  hcurt  of 
in^nite  love.  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  U!i,  and  ,ncnt  bin  Son  to  be  the  projiitiation  for  our  »ins,"' 
Here  we  find  the  fountain ;  but  on  i\%  way  out  ,ind  duw  n  to  ruined 
man  the  stream  must  pass  under  the  altar  of  divine  justice.  There 
Is,  therefore,  no  other  place  in  the  universe  whence  these  emblem- 
atie  waters  coulil  flow  forth  so  appropriately  a^  from  under  the  altar. 

Again,  this  river,  small  at  first,  increased  rapidly  a^*  it  flowed 
onwards ;  and  tlius  it  has  been  vith  the  river  of  life.  It  was  a  mere 
rill  fmrn  Adam  to  N<.^h— the  waters  were  to  the  ankle?!-  From  the 
Deluge  to  Moses  it  grew  broader  and  deeper — the  waters  were  unto 
the  knees,  and  palriareh^  with  their  flocks  reposed  in  green  pastures 
;ilong  the  ver<lant  hjinks.  From  Mose*  the  law-giver  to  David  ihr 
sweet  singer,  it  rolled  onwards,  ever  gathering  bnradth  and  po*"er, 
and  its  shady  groves  became  voe«i1  with  psalms  and  hymns  to  the 
God  of  ialvattoTi,  And  thu.-t  it  continued  to  ?iwell,and  expand,  And 
deepen,  by  the  addition  of  many  a  rill  of  prophecy  and  promi&e. 
until  He  came  who  is  both  fountain,  srtrearo.  and  mighty  river  of 

^  I  John  W,  lOb 
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unr^thoinablc  dcptli.  in  wliich  all  tlic  world  may  bathe  and  bir 
cleansed— may  drink  and  Uiirst  no  more.  Ever  since  His  advent 
the  river  has  rolled  orw^ikU  (a^Xcjc  and  farther  mtu  the  desert,  and 
thus  it  will  continue  until  the  most  distant  borders  of  it  shall  blos- 
som, and  even  the  gn:at  dead  sefi  of  sin  diall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life.  Thisb  divin<;  allegory  foreshadows  the  millennium  in  ii%  sim- 
plest acceptation. 

From  the  physical  topography  of  that  region  the  waters  of  the 
allegory  could  only  denccnd  into  the  valir  uf  the  Kidron  iind  run 
ea&twards  towards  the  Dead  Sea  throti^h  a  hopeless  deiien,  and 
what  it  was  twcnty-tivc  centuries  ago  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet  it 
is  now  to  the  weary  IravcIIer- 

That  sea  figures  largely  in  the  allcgor>%  and  well  it  may.  The 
whole  world  affords  no  other  type  of  human  apostasy  so  si^nilieant 
There  it  lies  in  its  s^ulpliurous  sepulchre,  thirteen  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  ocean,  steaming  up  like  a  huge  caldron  of  t>niouIdenng  bitu- 
men and  brimstone.  Neither  rain  from  heaven,  nor  mountain  tor 
ivnT*i,  nnr  Jordan's  flood,  nnr  all  combined,  can  change  it<  character 
of  death.  Kit  symbol  of  that  sea  of  depravity  and  corruj>ti"n  which 
nothing  human  can  heal.  Science  and  art,  education  and  philoso- 
phy, legislation  And  .%up<:nit]tion.  inay  pour  their  united  contribu- 
tions fnto  it  forever,  but  they  cannot  even  iidtigatc  it$  malignity. 
The  supernatural  streams  of  divine  mercy  can  alone  do  ibat.  Let 
the  world-wide  desert  rejoice.  Those  waters,  ever  rolling  onwards, 
will  surely  reach  its  utmost  borders,  and  clothe  its  sterile  wastes 
with  beauty  and  life. 

Where  are  those  miiy  and  marshy  place's,  mentioned  in  the 
eleventh  \'erse,  which  could  not  be  healed,  and  what  may  they 
signify  ? 

They  arc  along  the  soullieni  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  base 
of  Jebel  Usdum.  that  strange  mountain  of  rock-salt.  It  is  inler- 
csttng  to  notice  the  aceuraey  of  the  prophet  in  hi*  topographical 
alluHioni^^  The  existence  of  thnM:  salt  marches  bar.  but  recently 
been  revealed  to  the  world  by  modem  exploration,  b\Jt  Rxckicl  was 
acquainted  wiili  tbcm  iwenty*thrcc  centuries  ago-  If  you  wish  lo 
attach  significance  to  ever)-  item  in  the  drapery  of  the  allegor)',  the 
strata  of  rock-salt,  with  their  incurable  mar&he^,  may  represent  tliat 
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original  taint  of  man'^  nature  which  will  rcmnin  even  during  miltco- 
nial  peace  and  purity.  The  i^atcrs  trom  the  sanctuary-  do  not  h^ 
$uch  mar^ic^^  bccauM:  they  do  not  come  to  them.  Wherever  the 
waters  come  there  is  life,  but  they  vcre  never  intended  to  reach 
up  to  those  rock-salt  sources  of  bitterness  and  death.  In  the  full 
-iplcnrlor  oi  millennial  f;£lor>'  thoy  will  still  be  impure,  and  would 
^juiclcly  fluod  the  world  with  dc;tth,  did  not  the  water*  from  the 
sanctuary  continue  evermore  to  (low  on  ;md  renew  the  spiritual  Ufc- 
W'ith  the  aid  of  the  prophet's  marvellous  vision  I  delight  lo  look 
down  the  viMa  of  thin  myotic  river,  and  out  upon  tJic  wiKld'^^  {glo- 
rious future.  None  other  discloses  such  prospects*  nor  are  iliey 
"dissolving  views,'*  fair  but  fading.  More  than  meets  the  eye  lies 
deeply  concealed,  and  brighter  days  than  fancy  paints  sh^  surdy 
dawn  on  earth's  long  and  dismal  night. 

Sttnthy,  April  tjtK     Evening. 

I  walked  down  to  the  Garden  of  Gethi^emane  this  evening,  and. 
finding  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mar>',  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  garden,  open,  went  in  there.  As  the  service  was  almost  immc- 
diatcfly  hrrmght  to  n  rlo^%  1  h;id  no  i>p]MtrtunTty  to  rx;imine  the 
various  locatiticti  which  impart  00  much  sanctity  to  the  place. 

I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  ex;imme  the  church 
and  Mipulchrc  of  Marj-,  called  cl  Joniiniych  hy  the  natives.  There 
is  A  descent  of  sixty  steps  to  the  church,  which,  con*equcnlly,  lies 
almost  entirely  under  the  bc^  of  the  \'alle>'  of  Jeho^aphat.  The 
*te;)s,  however,  arc  partly  outside  and  partly  within  the  door.\*-ay 
which  lead*  down  to  the  body  of  the  church.  Seen  from  above, 
when  this  descending  pass^c  is  lighted  up,  the  church  presents  a 
striking  appearance.  On  the  right  of  the  descent  are  shown  the 
chapel  and  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anna:  that  of  Joseph  on  the 
left;  and  towards  the  cast,  in  the  church,  i^  the  sup|>osed  tot^  of 
Maiy,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
probably  modelled  after  its  pattern.  The  various  altarn  witne^x  to 
the  religious  divistonii  of  ChrLitendom.  and  the  joint  occujwtjon  of 
the  church  by  the  different  *iecl«  contributes  to  perpetuate  their 
mbcrablc  feuds:  nor  docs  the  influence  of  Gethsemane,  which  is 
hard  by,  »ccm  to  alUy  their  animosity  or  to  inculcate  Christian 
charity. 


Sir  John  MauiKlcville,  who  wns  here  ncnrly  six  centuries  ago. 
thus  discourses  about  this  church,  with  his  usual  mixture  of  fact 
and  f;iblc:  ''In  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  Jcho^upliat  Is  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  forty-lhrcc  stcps'bclow  the  scpulchr*? 
of  Our  Lady,  who  was  seventy-two  ycar^  of  age  when  she  died. 
Bc^^ide  the  si*pulchre  nf  Our  Lady  h  an  nllnr,  where  our  LortI  fnr- 
gave  St-  Pelcr  all  hi^i  Ginft.  From  thcncv,  lownr<U  the  wtnti,  under 
an  altar*  is  a  well  whtch  cornea  out  of  ihc  river  of  I'aradi^,  Vou 
muwt  know  thiit  that  church  i^  very  low  in  the  earth,  and  a  part  Ih 
quite  within  the  c;irth;  but  I  imagine  that  it  Vfiks  not  founded  mj. 
But  since  Jerusalem  has  often  been  destroyed,  and  the  waits  bcaicn 
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down  and  tumbled  into  the  valley,  and  that  they  have  been  so  fiUcd 
jigain,  and  the  }^ound  raised,  (or  thai  reason  the  church  U  so  low 
ttithin  the  earth.  Ncverthelcs-i,  mvn  say  there  commonly  that  the 
earth  hath  so  been  cloven  since  the  time  that  Our  Lady  wa«  buried 
there:  and  men  aho  say  there  that  it  t>rowj(  and  increases  evcr>* 
day.  withmit  doubt."* 

Maundcvillc  is  quite  correct  about  the  church  being  low  in  the 
earth.  It  U,  in  fact,  a  lai^e  and  curious  cha^wl  and  sepulchre,  and 
the  rca*oti  (or  iiij  construction  in  *ueh  a  manner  ij*  unknown.  Aa 
the  site  is  in  the  bed  of  ilic  Kidron,  one  noi  acquainted  with  that 
valley  mi^hl  very  naturdlly  conclude  (hat  Uic  cditicc  or^inaliy  was 
entirely  above  the  level  ot  the  surrounding  land,  and  tli.it  the 
jjround  grew  and  increased  every  day,  or  ttiat  the  bed  of  the  Kid* 
ron  had  been  filled  up  by  the  wash  of  the  brook  to  its  present  le^cl 
about  the  church.  But  this  can  hardly  t>e  admitted,  for  there  h  no 
running  brook  in  the  vallc>%  and  no  drift  of  any  kind-  The  earth 
is  DO  higher  now  about  the  building  than  it  was  sL^  hundred  yeari 
ago,  and  the  oldest  traditions  represent  it  as  a  i^jbterranean  cliapi?I, 
though  constructed  panly  above  the  sur/acc  of  the  valley*  It  dates 
back,  probably,  to  the  days  of  the  mona?*tery  at  Bethany.  Previou* 
to  the  twelfth  century  it  v::kA  :l  fipot  of  IniditionAry  interest,  vcner* 
jitcd  alike  by  Crusader  and  Sarsccn.  The  Khalif  Omar  is  said  to 
have  prayed  there,  and  Moslems  retain  a  prayer-niche  in  the  church 
to  tins  day. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  tK-lieve  that  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  was  burled  there:  but  to  this  place, doubtless, 
the  dogma  of  the  Astumption  of  the  Virgin  owes  its  origin;  and 
not  far  from  the  present  church,  and  close  to  the  Garden  of  Geth* 
scmarc,  the  spot  is  shown  from  whence  it  is  said  that  the  Viigin 
Mary  was  carried,  by  an  angelic  host,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Of  the  life  of  Mary  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  wc 
know  nothing.  If  »hc  remained  at  Jerusalem  in  the  family  of  the 
A|wv<lle  John  until  her  death.  Kbe  wa*(  no  itoitht  burie€l  by  faithful 
:md  aHcclinnatc  friondi*  in  «ome  quiet  and  retired  spot-  If  she  re- 
moved with  the  apostle  to  Ephe^us,  and  died  there,  her  sepulchre 
wa5,  perhaps  near  that  ctty ;  and  ^ueh  wan  the  dcci^iion  of  the  Thtfd 
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GeiKfal  Council  The  opinion,  however,  that  ha^  the  greatest  pro* 
bability  is  thai  Jcrusak'in  was  the  place  of  htT  death  and  burial. 
The  Apostle  John  was  here  at  the  council  of  the  "apa'itlcH  and 
elders  and  brethren,"  to  meet  Vi\x]  and  Barn»baj^  as  recorded  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  About  A,D-  jo  or  52;  and  Mary  muat 
havo  then  been  between  sixty-fivc  and  seventy  years  of  age.  If 
St.  John  subsequently  u'ent  to  Babylon^  before  removing  to  Ephc- 
^ufl,  ai  many  supposCt  it  ui  highly  probable  that  he  had  fultiJled  the 
honorable  misiiioii  of  our  Lord  in  respect  to  the  care  of  hia  mother, 
and  thot  It  wah  only  after  her  (IceeA*^e  that  he  left  Jerusalem. 

The  cxtnordinary  prominence  given  to  the*  Virgin  Mary  by  a 
large  part  of  the  Christian  world  down  to  the  present  day,  imparts 
great  importance  to  sueh  speculation*.  Many  thousand  vL^lumes 
have  been  written  in  regard  to  ihem,  and  in  the  glorification  of 
Mar>-.  I'hc  most  astounding  traditions  have  been  invented,  circti- 
lated.  and  believed,  and  h^ve  received  the  solemn  sanction  of  great 
eouncils,  even  in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  the 
decrees  of  thr  Vaticnn  (Council,  presided  over  by  the  laic  pope,  fin 
Nono,  the  dogma  of  the  Afi*umption  ha*  pa^fied  from  the  realm  of 
poetry  and  devotion  into  literal  doctrine,  which  all  must  accept, 
or  fnll  under  the  anathema  muranatha  of  the  infallible  pope^  In  a 
very  laige  piut  of  notiiinid  Christendom  the  religion  tjf  Jei*u»  Christ 
has  degenerated  into  practiced  Mariolatry,  and  therefore  this  sub* 
jcct  asftjmes  a  gravity  and  magnitude  beyond  its  intrinsic  value  and 
importance.  This  lavish  love  for  Mary,  and  vehement  devotion  10 
her  service,  does  not  receive  the  slightest  sanction  from  the  inspired 
Word  of  God<  She  was  indeed  the  "  highly  favored,"  the  *'  blessed 
among  women  ;"'  and,  while  protesting  against  her  idoialrou!^  wor- 
ship, we  would  earnestly  guard  against  thought  or  word  that  can -be 
construed  into  wixnX  of  respect  and  just  regard  for  the  moChcr  of 
the  Wnrd-Made- Flesh  when  he  took  upon  himself  our  nature,  and 
came  to  dwell  amongst  men. 

From  the  «ubterianean  chuich  and  sepulchre  of  Marj-  I  went  to 
the  so-called  Gartlen  of  Octhsemane,  a  short  di^tanci^  to  the  south- 
cast  of  it ;  and,  as  the  gate  happened  to  be  opcn^  1  spent  some  lime 
within  the  enclosure. 

1  LuLc  L  t%. 
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The  authcntkit>-  of  that  sacred  garden  Mr<  WillLanis,  in  hi^ 
''  Holy  City/*  says  he  chooses  rather  to  believe  than  lo  derencl.  1 
do  not  even  choose  to  believe.  When  I  first  came  to  Jeniaalcm. 
And  for  many  yeant  aftervarcL^  tlut  plot  of  ground  was  open  to 
all  whenever  they  desired  to  enter  and  meditate  beneath  it«  vcocr- 
able  clive-trccs.  The  1^tin«t.  however,  have  succeeded  m  gaining 
«oIe  po-uc'A^ion  o{  it.  They  have  built  a.  hi^h  wall  around  it,  plas- 
tered and  whitewashed;  planted  it  with  trees:  laid  out  hedges  and 
flowerbeds;  and  Mxm  disposed  to  niake  it  like  a  modem  pleasure- 
garden  tn^itetid  lA  the  ^cc1uded  ^]^ol  une  naturally  »uppuM.~?i  it  vas 
M'hen  our  Lord  retired  Hiilhcr  witli  his  di^iples  on  tha:  inoumrtd 
night  of  his  "agony/'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  idea,  ail 
travelJeni  regret  ihc  cxctumeness  uhich  makes  access  ditlteuli,  and 
renders  it  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  visit  the  s|>ot  at  alL  The 
Greeks  have  invented  another  site  a  little  north  of  it,  and,  of  course, 
contend  that  they  have  the  true  Gethsemane.  My  own  impression 
15  thai  both  arc  wronK-  The  position  is  too  near  the  city,  and  so 
close  to  what  must  have  alwa>'s  been  the  great  thoroughfare  east- 
wards, tlml  our  l,<inl  would  sr;4rci-'ly  have  selected  it  for  retirement 
on  that  moTntmlou^  and  anvious  night.  In  the  broad  recess  of  fht; 
valley  of  the  Kidron,  north  ea^t  of  the  Church  of  Mary,  there  must 
have  been  ^arden^  far  larger  and  more  secluded;  and  it  b  nearly 
certain  that  all  ^uch  places  around  the  city  were  thmwn  open, 
during  the  great  feasts^  for  the  accommodaticin  of  the  pilgnms,  so 
that  Jesus  could  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
winch  he  rclinrd  from  the  crowded  city.  I  am  inchncd,  therefore, 
to  bcatc  the  garden  in  the  vale  several  hundred  yards  to  the  north- 
east of  the  present  (icthsemane,  in  some  secluded  spot  which  I 
hope  will  remain  forever  undisturbed  by  the  idol<ttrous  intrusion  oi 
all  sects  and  denominations.  The  traditions  in  favor  of  the  present 
location,  however  old,  have  but  little  wcit^ht.and  fail  to  convince 
the  mind :  and  tliete  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  tangle  tree,  bush, 
or  stone  now  found  there  had  any  connection  with  the  mysterious 
i^ony  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  "his  s^weat  wan.  as  it  were,  great 
droprt  of  blood  fulling  down  to  the  ground." 

Two  spots  without  the  garden  arc  regarded  with  special  rcver* 
cnce:  the  Grotto  of  the  Agony,  close  to  the  Church  of  the  Vt^tn, 
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a  dark  cavern,  at  one  end  o(  which  —  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Bffony — a  slab  with  a  Laiin  in%:i-ipttnn  is  shown;  and  the  rocky 
bink  ne^r  the  door  <»!  the  garden,  the  place  where  the  three  apo^ 
tics,  Peter.  James,  and  John,  slept  on  their  watch  during  the  agony- 
The  "  terra  damnata."  where  juda«  betrayed  the  Redcemen  ift  a  lit- 
tle farther  fjoiith,  and  U  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  dete»itatian 
by  all  classes  jxni\  creeds. 

Ur>  Kobin^on,  with  hi»  unud  attention  to  dctaiK  thus  de^ribes 
'*  the  place  fixeit  ou  hy  early  tradition  a^  the  »ttc  uf  the  Garden  u( 
Geihsemane :" 

"  It  J5  a  plot  of  ground,  nearly  square,  enclosed  by  an  ordinary* 
stone  wall-  Hie  north-we*l  comer  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feel  distant  from  the  bridge.  The  west  side  measures  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  Icnglh.  and  the  north  side  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feel.  Within  this  enclosure  are  eight  very  old  oHvc-trce^,  with 
stones  thrown  together  around  their  trunks.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  plot  to  mark  it  a-s  Gcth^mane.  for  adjacent  to  it 
are  other  similar  enrlosiire'^H  and  many  olivf'*tre('s  rrinnlly  oM,  The 
spot  -wa^,  not  improbably,  tixcd  upon  during  the  vi&it  of  Helena  to 
Jerusalem.  A.D.  326,  when  the  places  oi  the  crucifixion  and  rcsur* 
rcclion  were  ;(tjppo?icd  to  be  identified.  Before  th-it  lime  no  such 
tntdition  is  alluded  to.  Euscbius,  writing,  apparently,  a  few  years 
afterwards  says  Gethfiemanc  was  a/  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was 
then  a  pLicc  of  prayer  for  the  faithful.  Sixty  years  or  more  after- 
wards Jerome  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  sa>'s  a 
church  had  been  built  over  il,  which  is  aUc  mentioned  by  The- 
oph<nics  as  existing  rear  the  end  of  the  seventh  century*  The 
garden  is  likewise  spoken  of  by  Antoninus  Martyr  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  ccnluPr'.  by  Adamnanus,  and  by  writers  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades-  There  would  seem,  therefore,  litdo  reason  to  doubt  llial 
the  present  site  is  the  same  to  which  Eusebius  alltides.  Whether 
it  is  the  true  site  ts,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  more  question. 

'^  Giving  myself  up  to  the  irnjiref^ion^  of  the  moment,  [  r^at 
down  here  for  a  time  alone  beneath  one  of  the  aged  trees.  AU 
was  silent  and  solitary  around;  only  d  herd  of  goats  were  feeding 
not  far  off,  and  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  gracing  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.     High  above  towered  the  dead  walls  of  the  city,  through 
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whkh  there  penetrated  fio  4otmd  of  homan  life.  It  wa^  almost  like 
the  ^tillnctt  and  loneliness  of  the  desert.  Here,  or,  at  leasi.  not  far 
oH.  the  Saviour  endured  that  '  agony  and  bloody  nwcat '  which  was 
connected  with  thr  rrdcmption  of  the  world :  and  here  in  deep  5oK- 
mimon  he  pra>xd,  *  O  my  Father,  if  tha  eup  may  not  pass  away 
from  mc,  except  1  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done!'"' 

Even  if  the  present  garden  wa^  the  tnic  9ite,in  no  place  on  the 
catlh.  perhaps,  would  rc-vcrcntial  hilencc  be  more  becomtni;  than  in 
Gethsemanc,  where  the  Son  of  God  was  crushed  to  the  canh  In  that 
myf<tchou5  agony.  He  trodc  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple there  was  none  with  him.  I'hough  wc  cannot  comprehend  the 
full  significance  of  that  hour,  we  can  meditate  in  wonder  and  adore, 

*Tli  nIdDlgbti  H  i^  garden  nam 

Ti»  iniil*ii(ht ;  Mtd  ficm  aO  rtnoveit 
^  Tlw  Sarioor  vroides  looe  wkh  fan: 

C'cB  itkai  dlMdpla  whom  hv  loved 
Ik^d*  not  bi*  Mmici^  ^Itt  Mt^  tcAra^ 

Tb  flnid*ig;hi  i  wtl  for  oihcn"  guiU 

The  Mm  of  Sofrow*  wetfi*  In  Uood ; 
Y«l  he  tlol  h«Ui  in  4ngimb  Indi 
U  not  tsnakvn  hjf  hU  God. 

AprtI  Alk 
In  a  city  like  Jerusalem,  where  aU  objects  arc  historic,  and  many 
typical  and  symbolic,  it  h  well  to  sec  evciy  locality,  and  not  allow 
any  important  Mte  to  escape  examination. 

Even  the  top<»graphy  of  ilic  siurrounding  cotmiiy  is  invented 
with  special  interest,  and  it  will  be  advantageous,  I  think,  to  visit 
the  mo^t  prominent  places  outside  the  walU,  as  a  preliminary  prq>- 
aration  for  the  study  of  the  localities  that  will  claim  attention  with- 
in them.  Let  us,  therefore*  devote  this  day  to  a  prolonged  excur. 
sion  around  the  Holy  City* 

Dr  Robinson,  T  tte^,  is  inclined  to  locate  the  priestly  city  of 
Nob  on  the  northern  termination  of  Olivet.  Can  wc  not  lake  that 
dte  on  our  way? 

It  will  come  naturally  into  the  route  we  propose  to  take  in 
'  ?khit,  ja\i,  a ;  Rotk  Ke«.  rol  i  pi  134.  a^ 
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order  to  reach  the  place  where  Titus  h  supposed  lo  have  pitched 
hi$  camp  on  approaching  the  Holy  City,  and  from  which  he  had  hi^ 
6r^t  view  of  it.  Juit  where  thi«  muAt  have  been  19  clearly  indicated 
by  Jo^ephus  in  hiif  account  of  the  invasion.  The  Roman  army 
marched  Along  the  great  highway  from  the  north,  and  encamped 
on  Scopus,  which  was  only  seven  furlongs  from  the  wail  of  Jem* 
salem — probably  the  ^o-callcd  thlr<l  wall  which  Agrippa  had  partly 
erected.  Scojius  wdn  nut  actually  upon  any  part  oF  Ohvct*  for  the 
famous  Tenth  Legion  that  came  up  from  Jericho  took  its  station 
upon  that  mount.  The  camp  of  Titu$,  therefore,  muiit  have  been 
tcj  the  nortli-wcst  of  Olivet,  yet  so  near  to  it  a*  to  render  ca^y  and 
safe  the  communication  between  the  different  stations  of  his  army. 

From  the  elevated  platform  on  the  north  end  of  Olivet  the 
generally  accepted  site  of  Scopus  is  distinctly  seen;  and  Lieuten- 
ant Condor  describes  a  plateau  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
ruad  from  Jc^ruKali^ra  to  N^blu«  which  i«  three  hundred  yardv  wide, 
and  extends  eight  hundred  yards  towards  the  east;  ^nd  from  the 
rocky  ridge  connected  with  it  on  the  south  Jerusalem  is  visible  in 
it9  full  exlcntr  and  alt  the  region  round  itboul  it/  1  am  disposed 
to  accept  the  identification;  and  I  think, also, that  the  5ite  of  Nob 
was  somewhere  between  that  place  and  the  north-west  termina- 
tion ot  Olivet.  Much  has  been  written  of  late  by  members  of  the 
Palestine  I£xp)oration  Fund,  and  others,  in  reference  tt>  the  site  of 
that  city  of  the  priests  which  was  destroyed  by  command  of  King 
Saul. 

That  was  an  atrocious  tragedy:  for  when  "the  servants  of  the 
kin£  would  not  put  forth  their  hand  to  fall  upon  the  prie^ti  of  the 
LonU  the  king  KaitI  to  Doeg,  Turn  thou  and  fall  upon  thc^  priests. 
And  Doeg  the  Edomitc  turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the  priests,  and 
nlcw  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen 
ephod-  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  pricsta,  smote  he  with  the  edge 
of  the  9word,  both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings  and 
oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.""  As  this 
happened  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  every  trace  of  Nob 
has  been  lost  for  a  hundred  generations,  what  authority  is  there  for 
locating  it  on  or  near  the  northern  end  of  Olivet? 

■  See  Frondiplcce  to  thU  volume.  ■  I  Sao^  oil- 17-19* 
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The  only  passage  in  the  Bible  that  points  to  IhU  conclusinn  U 
found  in  the  graphic  description  givtrn  by  Isaiah  of  the  approach 
of  Sennacherib'^  army  twvards  Jcni^lcm.*  It  U  poetry,  no  doubt ; 
but  prob^tbly  the  topography  is  accuntt^^and  intended  to  present 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  rapidly  advancing  calamity.  I^wth,  in  bi« 
translation,  seeks  to  retain  the  poetic  vehemence  and  for>'td  brc\'ity 
of  tb^  onginol,  and  Dr.  Hackett  has  improved  on  Lowth  in  that 
respect : 

he  cvmev  to  Ail  parmo  ihrough  Mignm. 

Al  Jktkliaim^b  dcpaitt  hii  "^-fy *ff*  j 

Tliey  tT«u  iht  f iXM  ;  C-eha  U  our  nighr-iUtlon. 

T«rnfi»]  i«  RimAh :  Gibcib  of  Sml  (it*s, 

Shiidc  ttith  llif  I'Dicr,  d^aghlor  iif  Galhm  i 

lifiich,  O  \Mh !    Ab,  poor  AiuUioth ! 

Hadmevah  «»c;<pes.  duclltrs  m  GcUm  »kf  Bi%hL 

Yd  ibit  <hy  he  li«tu  41  Sub ; 

lie  ibAkcs  hit  lund  a$^tai  the  ivatiiit,  da«|b4cT  of  Zknii 

Tkr  hi]}  of  IcmtjJen. 


Th<*  Kite*  of  «onie  ni  the  place*  named  havp  not  j-et  been  ideru 
tificd,  but  MicHma«h,  Gcba,  Rani;ih,  Gibc^ih,  and  Anathoth  are  well 
known;  and  every  otic  acquainted  with  the  topof^rapby  of  this 
neighborhood  will  x:c  nt  a  gljtnce  that  Scnnjicbcribi  for  some  rea- 
son not  indicated,  Mrlccted  a  line  of  march  considembly  ii>  the  cast 
of  the  regular  road  by  Bethel  and  Bceroth.  llic  places  mentioned 
are  all  east  of  that  highway,  and  consequently  he  would  approach 
Jerusalem  along  a  mute  that  would  bnn^  him  naturally  to  some 
point  near  the  norlh-wcst  base  of  Olivet.  From  there  he  saw  the 
Holy  City,  and  that  place  wa.s  Nob. 

Dr  Porter  thinks  he  discovered  the  exact  «tc  on  a  conical  hill 
less  than  a  mile  south  of  Tulcil  c1  VM.  or  Dr.  Robinson's  Gibe-ah. 
He  may  he  correct :  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Nob  was  oni>' 
a  Ehort  distance  north  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  and  on  or  cast 
of  the  public  highway  to  RErch  and  Reitin — Reeroth  and  Bethel — 
the  area  within  which  it  must  have  been  ^'tuatcd  b  so  contracted 
that  it  19  of  little  importance  what  precipe  point  be  selected,  li 
may  have  been  al  Dn  Porter's  nameless  tell,  or  on  some  other  posi> 
tton  in  that  vicinity  from  which  Jerusalem  h  visible. 

1  Ua.  I*  2^3^ 
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Poor  Anathoth  i»  some  three  mites  distant  on  the  right,  but 
hi(i<len  by  mlervonin^  ridges;  Tulcil  el  Fill — Gibcih  —  it*  on  the 
left;  Ramah  and  Gcba  arc  farther  north,  and  close  together;  and 
Michma^h  is  norlh-ca*it  of  Geha.  The  entire  region  up  to  the 
northern  end  of  Olivet  muitt  have  been  occupied  and  overspread 
by  the  vast  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  he  himself  came  lio  near  ;w 
to  sec  the  Holy  City  dislinclly;  and  in  his  rage  "he  shakes  hU 
hand  agaiiiat  the  mount,  daughicr  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jeruaalem." 
The  E^sct  site  of  Nub  wlII  probably  never  be  known.  U  was 
doubtless  a  small  place,  and  no  ruins  remain  by  which  its  position 
can  be  verified. 

Having  t^ken  this  general  survey  of  the  regions  around  the 
north  end  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ttxr  will  descend  into  the  upper 
vale  of  JchoHhaphat,  to  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  westwards, 
and  then  visit  the  so*callcd  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  path  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ktdron;  and  did  not 
our  jirognxmme  include  quite  too  many  sites  for  a  single  day,  we 
might  ipend  an  hour  on  the  way  to  those  tombu  in  evploring  the 
sepulchres  of  Simon  the  Juat  and  of  the  Sanhedrim, 

Those  curious  sepulchre*  are  rarely  visited.  They  are  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron,  a  short  disttincc  north-east  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  and  under  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  wady. 
They  arc  fre<iuentcd  exclusively  by  the  Jews,  and  mostly  on  their 
festival  days.  1  once  entered  tlicm  on  the  thirty-third  day  after 
the  Fassover — a  day  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  Simon,  Many 
Jews  were  there  with  their  children,  f.ike  all  other  sects  in  the 
East,  they  make  vows  to  shave  off  the  hatr  from  their  own  and 
their  children's  heads  in  honor  of  some  saint  or  shrine,  A  number 
had  that  d,iy  been  shorn,  the  hair  weighed,  and  a  sum  of  money 
distributed  to  the  poor  in  proportion  to  the  weight.  The  sur- 
rounding fields  and  olive-orchards  were  crowded  with  gayly-drrssed 
'and  merry  Hebfcw*.  The  tombs  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  exca- 
vated in  what  were  originally  natur;il  c.ivc^.  The  entrance  to  nil 
of  them  was  very  low,  and  without  ornament.  The  interior  was 
spacious  and  t'loomy  in  the  extreme,  especially  that  which  was 
said  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  the  Sanhedrim.  There  were 
between  si>cty  and  seventy  niches  where  bodies  may  have  been 
33 
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plactd ;  and  front  that  number,  perhaps,  the  idea  originated  that 
iliey  ^*«rc  the  crj'pts  of  the  seventy  men  o(  the  great  ^-nagof^c. 
Dr,  Wilson  seems  to  have  heard  of  these  tombs,  but  be  confounds 
ihcm  with  those  of  the  judges  which  are  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
nftrth-w<^<t. 

Rock-hewn  sepulchres  form  one  of  the  striking;  fcAtures  of  Jeru- 
salem and  ita  immediate  neij^hborhood,  and  miny  of  them  Jire  well 
worth  visiting-  Almost  everywhere  within  and  WTthout  the  city, 
when  the  accumulated  fubbish  is  removed,  thc^c  tombs  aic  found, 
generally  hcAn  into  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock.  They  arc 
of  all  sizci  and  shapc».  Some  arc  merely  single  rock-graves;  others 
are  excavated  rooms,  entered  by  a  door  in  front,  and  having  two, 
three,  or  more  niches  for  the  bodies;  others,  again,  arc  much  more 
extensive—regular  catacombs,  room  within  and  beyond  room,  and 
each  having  several  nichc-i-  The  best  examples  of  these  arc  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  those  of  the  judges.  Tliose  of  the  kings, 
which  we  have  come  to  see,  are  here  on  our  left,  in  the  oiive-grovx 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  rods  cast  of  the 
road  to  N^blus. 

The  examination  of  them  requires  considerable  time,  and  in  thi« 
hot  weather  unll  be  quite  fatiguing.  I  have  been  through  them 
repeatedly,  end  have  no  desire  to  renew  my  acquaintance.  Sallm 
hiis  bruu^liL  caudles,  withuul  A'liieh  your  vi^t  voiild  be  aii  utter 
failure,  since  the  interior  Is  as  dark  as  mtdn^ht.  He  has  also  been 
here  before,  and  knows  the  way;  so  that  you  will  neither  get  loot 
nor  mifis  seeing  the  entire  series  of  chambers,  niches,  and  narrow 
passage<«  which  together  constitute  this  remarkable  group  of  scpuU 
chrcs. 

You  did  well  not  to  enter  those  suFTocating  chambcTs;  but  one 
who,  like  myself,  has  never  before  seen  an>'thing  resembling  such 
tombs,  is  abundantly  rcnirdcd  for  the  eflort  required  to  examine 
thero.  They  are  so  complicated,  however,  that  I  have  only  a  con* 
fuRcd  recollection  of  d:iHc  roomi;,  narrow  loculi,  and  pawdgec  leading 
in  all  directions. 

As  we  pursue  our  ride  1  can  assbt  yo«  to  gain  and  retain  a 
more  satii^foctory  conception  of  the  bcviildcHng  catacombs  you 
have  just  left.     Those  who  made  these  tombs  selected  a  platform, 


nearly  level,  of 
hard  limestone 
rock,and  In  this 
I  hey  cxcavalctl 
an  open  court, 
almost  ninety 
feet  square  and 
twenty    deep. 

This  court  was.  no  doubt,  perfect- 
ly protected  all  around,  though 
the  roclc  on  the  eastern  side  is 
now  broken  away.  To  obtain 
Accc»»  to  the  court  a  trench  was 

cut  on  tlie  south  ^ide  of  itjidvinj-  a  gradual  slope  eastwards.     Near 
the  cutcriA  cud  of  ihi^  LrciKh  wa^  aii  luched  doiir-wuy,  cut  throjgh 
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the  solid  rock,  opening  into  the  court,  whicli  I  suppa^ic  was  orij^i- 
nally  the  only  entrance.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  a  portico  thiny- 
nine  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  high,  measuring;  from 
the  rock  floor.  The  front  of  this  portico  was  originally  ornamented 
with  gJ^pcs,  garlands,  and  festoons,  beautifully  wrought  on  the  cor- 
nice; »nd  the  iwn  columns  in  the  centre,  and  the  pilasters  at  the 
corner*,  ^ippe^ir  to  have  resembled  the  Corinthian  order  A  very 
low  door  in  the  south  end  of  the  portico  opens  into  the  antecham- 
ber, nineteen  feet  square  and  seven  or  eight  high.  From  this  three 
piL*»ui^CH  conduct  into  other  rooir^»  two  of  them  to  the  M)uth,  which 
arc  ab:>ut  twelve  feet  square,  and  have  each  five  or  six  ciypis.  On 
the  west  is  a  room  thirteen  feet  square,  and  a  passage  lead^  from 
ii  down  several  steps  into  a  lai^e  vault  running  north,  where  arc 
cr>'pts  parallel  to  the  sides.  These  rooms  are  all  cut  in  intcnady 
hard  rock ;  and  the  entrances  were  originally  closed  with  stone 
door«,  wrought  with  panels  and  hung  on  stone  hingcfi,  which  arc 
now  all  broken.  The  whole  scries  of  tombs  indicates  the  hand  of 
royalty  and  the  Ictfiurc  of  years,  but  by  whom  and  for  whom  they 
w<fre  mxilc  U  a  mere  m;*tter  of  conjecture.  1  know  of  no  f^ood 
reason  for  a^ribing  them  tn  IfrU-na,  queen  of  Adiiibene,  or  for 
making  them  the  sepulchres  of  the  Asmoncan  kings. 

Maundrell  Ttpcaks  of  the  ^tone  door^  one  of  which  was  still  in 
its  place  when  he  was  here  in  A.tx  1697,  .ind  he  thus  describe*  it ; 

'•  But  thL-  most  surprising  thing  belonging  to  these  subterrancotis 
chambers  was  their  doors,  of  which  there  is  only  one  that  remains 
hanging,  being  left,  as  it  were,  on  purpose  :o  puizle  the  beholders. 
It  consisted  of  a  plank  of  stone,  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
in  its  other  dimensions  equalling  the  size  of  an  ordinary  door,  or 
somewhat  les^  It  was  carved  in  Mich  a  manner  a«  to  resemble  a 
piece  of  wainscot*  The  stone  of  which  it  was  made  was  \isibly  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  whole  rock,  and  it  turned  upon  two  hinges 
in  the  nature  of  axles.  These  hingcrs  were  of  the  same  entire  piece 
of  *tonr  with  thr  dnor,  rind  were  crmtamcd  in  twn  holes  of  the 
immovable  rock,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

"From  thift  description  it  is  obvious  to  start  a  question  how- 
such  dooni  as  these  were  made  :  whether  they  were  cut  out  of  the 
rock  in  the  same  place  and  manner  as  they  now  bar^»  or  whether 
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tlicy  were  brought  and  fixed  in  tlicJr  station  like  other  door«?  One 
of  thoc  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  done;  and  whichsoever 
part  wc  choose  as  most  probable,  it  seems,  at  first  (^Urce,  to  be  not 
without  iU  difficulty.  But  thu^  much  I  have  to  say  for  the  revolv- 
ing n(  x)w  riddle  (which  i«  wort  to  cn^ate  no  small  rlinputc  ;imon(r«t 
pilgrims*,  viz,,  that  ihc  door  which  \v;i<  left  hjinglng  (ii<l  not  touch 
itrt  linicl  by  at  least  two  inches,  so  thjt  I  believe  it  might  easily 
h;ivc  been  lifted  up  and  unhinged  ;  and  the  doors  which  had  been 
thrown  down  hnd  their  hinges  at  the  upper  end  twice  ms  long  ui 
those  at  the  bottom,  which  seems  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  by  what 
method  this  work  was  .accomplished/"* 

1  have  seen  many  stone  doors  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the  Hau- 
rin,  and  the  explanation  given  by  Maundrcll  Js  undoubtedly  the 
correct  one.  The  upper  hinge  was  ;tlways  long  enough  to  allow 
the  door  to  be  lifted  sufficiently  to  set  frvc  the  lower  lunge  from 
its  socket,  and  thus  the  door  could  be  removed  and  replaced  a^ain 
in  its  position. 

The  tombs  of  the  judges  are  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
tombs  of  the  l<ings,  and  I  will  describe  them  on  the  way  there,  that 
you  may  be  prepared  to  examine  them  with  greater  flAti^Jiiction. 
They  nre  on  the  north  side  of  the  v<ile  of  the  upper  Kidron,  and  the 
surrounding  region  is  rough  and  rocky.  The  vestibule  in  front  of 
them  is  twelve  feet  wide,  open  in  from,  and  aurniounied  by  *i  iinc 
pcdimenl,  highly  omamenteil  with  leaves  and  flower*,  but  after  an 
entirely  different  pattern  from  those  of  the  king?^,  It  faces  the 
west,  and  from  it  a  door  leads  into  a  room  about  twenty  feet  ^uare 
and  eight  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  arc  seven  locuH.  seven  feet 
deep,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  room.  Above  these  arc  three 
arched  recesses,  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  probably  for  the  rtrcep- 
tion  of  sarcophagi ;  and  from  these  recesses  two  loculi  penetrate 
the  rock  from  the  back  part.  Doors_on  the  south  and  cast  con- 
duct to  small  rooms,  which  have  three  lonij  niches  perpen<lirular  to 
their  three  ftides,  the  doors  occupying  the  fourth.  There  ii;  aUo  an 
arched  rcccfis  over  the  loculi  in  these  rooms.  From  the  north-eaat 
comer  of  the  anteroom  a  flight  of  steps  goes  down  into  a  small 
vestibule,  neatly  cut,  and  ornamented  by  recesses  dvd  a  slightly 
'  lUily  Travel*,  pp.  447. 443. 


arched  roof  like  a  dome.  A 
pa5»gc  k-a<ls  into  another 
chamber  farther  cast,  nine 
(ect  square  and  s\x  high, 
each  of  whose  three  sides  ho.'* 
also  an  arched  recess  parallel 
to  it.  from  the  back  of  which  pcrpendicubr  loculi  enter  into  the 
TocX:.  In  %atnc  respect^^  this  i»  a  more  remarkable  catacomb  than 
that  of  the  king<,  and  thr  Amngement  t%  more  v;in«d  and  compli- 
cated. Why  the  name  Tomb  o(  the  Judges  is  given,  no  one  can 
ai^i^  ary  plausible  explanation.  In  all  directions  from  tliid  locaU 
ity»  but  espcciatly  towards  the  city,  the  f^trata  of  the  mountain  have 
t>ccn  cut  and  carved  into  pcrpendicuUr  facc^  by  ancient  quarriers. 
and  In  Chem  arc  Innumerable  tombs  of  every  variety  of  pattern. 


I'lic  nt-nh  tide  \*  mn  in  drntima  in  Flft.  f«  4(iil  fhdwi  Iwv  lieft  tif  njchc*.  inc  ovct  iIm:  ulhir.  n^t  c4lcn 

ouc*.  jiul  cuh  nc«i>  Ku  Ivv  nichn     lium  the  loon  B  <luui  kul  oui  iuo  dianilcn  C  ud  t)k  *likh 
tutirt  ibflu  own  pHuUor  lyauiu  o(  iitdtn 

On  the  (Tcnoral  aubjt^ct  of  «^ptilchro«  and  fuicrM  t^mlM.  have 
you  cvL-r  thought  of  t!ie  interpretation  ptit  upon  them  \>y  our 
Lord?  In  Luhc  wc  rend,  "Woe  unto  you !  (or  ye  buiid  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  prophcta.and  your  fathers  killed  them.  Truly  yc  bear 
witncsti  that  ye  alloiv  the  dccda  uf  your  f^hcrs^  for  they  indeed 
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tailed  them,  and  yc  build  their  scpddires.'**  How?  n-by?  Might 
not  the  FhariMre^  hnvc  replied  that>  by  honorif^  their  sepulchres 
and  their  memory, Ihcy  condemned  their  murderers? 

The  greatest  sin  of  Israel  and  of  the  world  was  and  is  aposta»>' 
from  the  ime  God  and  his  worship  by  tdobtr>'-  and  the  most  popu- 
lar  mode  of  this  aposta?y  is  sacnlegiou«J  rc\'crcnco  for  dead  men's 
bonc^«  and  tombs.  This  is  the  mo«t  prevalent  superstition  in  the 
great  empire  of  China;  and,  in  W<;iitcrn  Asia,  Jew«,  Moxlcm^.  Mctd- 
wildi,  DruM^s  Nesairlyeh,  Ism.i'fliyeh,  Kurds  G>'pstcs,  and  all  sects 
of  Chfiscians,  arc  addicted  to  it.  Every  village  has  its  6dirH:i* 
tomb^  ever)'  hilUiop  in  crowned  Miih  ihc:  uhitc  dome  ol  ^omc 
»acred  wely.  Thither  all  rc^rt  to  gamidi  the  sepulchres,  bum 
inccn&c  and  consecrated  candles,  fulfil  vows,  make  ofTerinf;^  and 
pray.  So  fanatical  arc  they  in  their  ical  that  they  would  tear 
any  man  to  pieces  who  should  put  dishonor  upon  those  sacred 
shrines.  Enter  that  at  Hebron,  for  example,  and  the>'  would  in* 
stantly  ^cnRce  you  to  their  fury.  Now,  it  was  for  rebuking  this 
and  other  kind^  of  idolatry  that  the  fathers  killed  the  prophets: 
and  those  who  built  their  tombs  would,  in  like  manner,  kill  any  one 
who  condemned  their  idolatrous  reverence  for  those  very  scpul- 
ehrc«.  Thuii  the  l']i:mKtfe««  by  the  very  act  of  building  the  tpmbs 
of  the  prophets,  and  honoring  them  as  they  did,  showed  plainly 
that  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  »pint  that  led  their  (athcnt 
lu  kill  them;  and  to  inuke  ihis  mailer  ^clf-cvfdeiit,  they  very  »xtn 
proceeded  to  crucify  the  Lord  of  the  pTO|)hets  because  of  his 
faithful  rebukes  Nor  has  this  spirit  chanj^cd  in  the  least  during 
the  subsequent  eighteen  hundred  years.  Now,  here  in  Jerusalem, 
should  the  Saviour  reappear^  and  condemn  with  the  same  so'crity 
our  modem  Pharisees,  they  would  kill  him  upon  his  own  reputed 
tomb.  I  say  this,  not  with  a  faltering  perhaps  but  with  a  painful 
certainty,  Alas!  how  many  thousands  of  God's  people  have  been 
slaughtered  because  of  their  earnest  and  steadfast  protest  against 
pilgrimagf-s  idfilatrnu*  worship  of  saints  tomhft»  bones,  images  and 
picttircs!  And  whenever  I  ^cv:  people  particularly  icaIouc  in  build- 
ing, repairin};;,  or  serving  these  shrines,  I  know  them  to  be  the  oneft 
who** allow  the  deeds  of"  those  who  killed  the  prophcts^and  who 
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would  do  likewise  under  similar  circumstances.  If  you  doubt,  And 
are  willing  lo  become  a  martyr,  make  the  experiment  to-morrow 
in  this  very  city.  You  may  bla.'^phemc  the  Godhead,  through  all 
the  divine  persons,  ofHccs^and  attributes,  in  safety;  but  insult  dead 
men  s  shrines,  and  woe  be  to  you  ! 

It  wa!,,  probably,  thnt  lie  might  render  apostasy  into  this  insane 
idolatry  impossible  to  a  faithful  Jew.  that  Moses  made  the  mere 
touching  of  st  grave,  or  even  of  a  bone,  eootamination.  The  per- 
son thus  polluted  could  not  enter  hin  tent,  cr  unite  in  any  re\U 
gious  services-  He  was  unclean  seven  days,  and  was  obliged  lo 
go  through  a  tedious  and  expen^iivc  proecs?^  ol  purification,  And. 
still  more,  if  the  penon  would  not  purify  himself,  he  was  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  congregation  and  destroyed.  Strange  that  even  this 
T*tcm  law  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  Jews  irom  worshipping 
dead  men's  graves. 

Wc  arc  now  entering  the  extensive  olive-groves  north  of  the 
city,  and  they  arc  not  destitute  of  interest.  I  have  spent  many 
dciys  wandering  amongst  them,  searching  for  the  limits  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  in  this  direction,  but  could  not  reach  any  definite  con- 
elusion  in  regard  to  them.  There  arc  here  and  ihcrc  old  cistern* 
ht^wn  in  the  rock,  :ind  in  diome  pluce*  heap*  of  ji«he«,  broken  pot- 
t  cry  r  and  other  rubbish;  but  these  things  do  not  prove  that  the 
city  ever  extended  far  in  the  direction  of  these  grove*,  and  my 
opinion  Is  lliat  it  did  not.  During  my  rc^dence  in  JcruWtin  1 
rqieatedly  examined  with  interest  ;t  tow  of  large  stones,  just  visible 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  some  four  hundred  yards  north- 
ward.4  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  imagined  they  might  indicate  the 
line  of  Agrippa  s  so-called  third  wall  or  of  some  tower  or  castle  be* 
longing  to  it;  and  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  others.  If  this 
be  so,  it  h  certainly  remarkable  thai  no  oiher  trace  of  thai  wall  can 
be  discovered.  The  Roman  army,  no  doubt,  pulled  down  that  wall 
to  uic  the  materials  in  raising  their  mounds  against  the  main  ram- 
part* of  the  city :  but  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  th<-y  cmild  have 
oblitemlcd  every  trace  of  Kuch  a  work  if  it  had  been  carried  on 
towards  completion  for  any  considerable  distance.  Here  are  the 
stones  I  allude  to.  at  the  feet  of  our  horses,  and  I  have  brought 
you  to  sec  them  and  their  position  with  reference  to  the  di>ubtful 
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Circuit  of  Jerusalem*^  third  wall.  Had  there  been  other  buried 
foundations  along  the  line  of  that  wall,  some  of  them  would  still 
remain ;  but  the  mo^  diligent  search  had  failed  to  find  any  of  the 
same  kind> 

Wc  will  now  turn  westwards,  and  ride  around  the  exteriJ^ive 
edifices  creeled  by  the  Ru.4«ians  on  the  ridge  north-we*i  of  the 
Jaffa  G;it<T.      Tht-y  conailiitc    ji    «>ft   of  New  Jcnmatcm*  and   arc 
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l^  much  the  most  impos- 
r-^  jng  structures  outride 
of  the  cily.  The  sur- 
rounding wall^as  you  see,  enclose 
quite  an  extended  area,  and  with- 
in ihcm  have  been  erected  a  lar^c 
and  beautiful  church  or  cathedral 
and  three  hospices  —  two  for  men,  an[l  the  third  for  women- 
capable  of  inhchcring  <ievcnil  hundred  pilgrims.  The  Rii^lan  con. 
«ul  al&o  hoA  bi^  residence  within  this  vaet  establishment.  These 
ho:&picc!(,  am  thiry  an:  cul!cd»  are  very  appropriate,  and  much  needed; 
for  by  far  the  grcatc^^t  number  of  pilgrims  t>elong  to  the  Ku»6«>- 
Greek  Giurch,  and  formerly  their  only  resort  was  the  Greek  eon- 
vent  within  the  city,  where  their  quancra  were  wholly  inadequate. 
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Fra^eni*  of  ancient  columns  were  discovered  when  digging  (or 
the  foundations:  and  to  ihc  south  of  the  church  a  gij^ntic  shaft, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  about  tony  feet  long  by  five  feet  in  diameter* 
can  be  seen  ^till  attached  to  the  rock. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  such  extensive  suburbs  strctchms  all 
around  and  far  to  the  wc.it  and  south  of  these  building^s. 

The  houses  are  all  modern,  and  some  of  the  private  dwellings 
are  large  and  handsome,  being  surrounded  uith  pleasant  e^rdcns 
and  orchard**,  lliis  i?*  a  ne*'  fcnturi*  in  the  scencr>'  of  the  Holy 
City,  .tnd  imparts  a  cheerful  ;ippearunee  to  it  aai  one  approAchc;^ 
from  the  west.  A  few  yearfi  ago  there  was  not  a  house  outndc  the 
gates ;  now  houses  are  being  built  alon{^  the  road  to  Jaffa,  intended, 
as  I  am  informed,  for  the  Jev^'S,  whoac  number*  arc  !»te^ily  though 
not  rapidly  increasing. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  will  now  ride  to  the  upper  pool  of 
Gihon,  adled  by  the  natives  HtrkeC  el  Mamilla*  It  lie»  in  the  sluU 
low  vale  at  the  upper,  or  west,  end  of  the  so-called  valley  of  Gihon. 
and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  we^t  of  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
It  is  partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  has  double  walls  at  ihe  sides,  and 
buttresses  on  the  south  and  west,  Dr,  Robinson  ffivcs  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  as  the  Icnfrth  from  east  to  west,  and  the  breadth, 
at  the  west  end.  he  make^  two  hL]ndr<:d  feel ;  at  the  opposite, oreast. 
cnd^two  hundred  and  eighteen  feel,  with  an  average  depth  of  eigh- 
teen feet.  I  have  seen  it  full  of  muddy  water  after  a  gr«at  storm, 
and  during  the  winter  nnd  curly  spring  there  in  ahvny^i  more  or 
less  w^tcr  in  it,  which  is  conducted  by  a  small  c^nal  to  the  pool  of 
Ilezekiah,  within  the  city.  The  canal  passes  under  the  city  wall, 
Just  above  the  Jaffa  Gale.  The  earliest  mention  of  Gthon  is  In 
I  Kings  i.  33.  in  conneetion  wiih  the  coronation  or  Sobmon.  King 
David  commanded  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  say- 
ing, ''Take  with  you  the  servant*  of  your  lord,  and  cause  Solomon 
my  son  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him  down  to  Gi- 
hon." The  next  reference  to  it  is  in  the  scvcrth  chapter  of  haiah. 
where  the  Lord  said  unto  Isaiah.  "Go  forth  now  to  meet  Aha2, 
thou,  and  Shear-jashub  ihy  son,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool,  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field,"* 

'  ltd.  Vfi.  3. 


Thew  a[>pe:inB  to 

^^^^        ^^^^         have  been  a  foantain 

^^^r*       -'^BBJ^^^^^^kJj^^     ^i  Gihon,  somewhere 
—  '  in    the   vallc>%  which 

supplied  this  pooL 
and  vvhich  Mczckiah 
Slopped,  with  other 
fountain*^  without  the  city,  upon  the  Approach  of  Sennacherib,  as 
wc  read  in  the  ihtrty-sccond  chapter  of  2  Chronicler;  and  it  must 
have  been  at  this  pool  that  R-ibshakeh  uttered  that  tnsotcnt  and 
blasphemous  mewage  from  "  ihe  great  king,  the  King  o(  Assj-ria,*' 
to  HczeViah.  King  of  Judah.' 

That  may  be  so,  but  there  are  now  no  indteations  of  such  a 
fountain,  And  the  pool  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fturface^  dnitn- 
age  of  the  fiurrounding  region.     It  has  been  lately  stated  that  at 
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one  time  a  high-level  canctl  Irom  the  Pools  of  Solomon  brought 
water  to  this  pool :  and  this  ih  possible,  though  I  could  never  dt!^ 
cover  any  traces  of  such  a  cnn.il. 

The  lower  pool  of  Gihon.  called  by  the  Arabs  Birkct  es  Sul* 
tin,  i»  but  a  short  distance  below,  in  the  bed  of  the  valley,  directly 
«outh  of  the  Jaffa  Gule,  and  j«  supposed  to  be  the  one  mentioned 
in  Isaiah.  Dr.  Kobin:*on  ventures  on  its  identification,  however 
He  says,  "Tlic  probable  identity  of  this  ta«k  with  the  iowcr  pool 
of  Injit^h  xxii.  9  resl»  upon  ila  iclutive  pOMtiort  in  respect  to  the 
upper  pool  just  described,  and  upon  the  fact  thiit  no  oth<:r  reservoir 
is  anywhere  to  t>c  found  to  which  this  Scriptural  name  can  so  well 
be  npplicd/'  Tim  reasoning  is  satisfactory-  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  Birket  el  Mamill.1  is  certainly  the  upper  pool  of  Gihon. 


±:::::^ 


•a-^ 
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This  Birket  es  SultAn  is  much  larger  than  the  upper  pool,  but 
in  a  more  broken-down  and  dilapklatcd  condition. 
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It  ts  nenHy  Mx  hundred  feet  long  from  nonh  to  south,  t^*tlh 
average  breadth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  depth  of  mot 
than  thirty  fret  at  its  northern  end.  and  over  forty  feet  at  the  sout 
end.    It  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  vallc>':  and  the  bottoo 
IS  the  native  mck,  which  de*icend*  rapidly  Konthu-anlft,  *o  that  tli 
depth  at  ihc  lower  end  is  much  greater  th:in  at  the  upper.     SultW 
Suleimin  it:  said  to  have  repaireJ  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six^ 
tccnth  century,  and  from  him  it  takes  its  prc»cat  name.     The  co 
from  tlie  PooU  of  Solomon  docs  not  enter  this  reservoir,  but  rue 
along  the  western  vrall,  crosses  the  valley  at  Its  northcrfl  end,  an 
thence  turning  sojttu  it  \va$  conducted  around  the  shoulder  of 
to  the  Icmplc  area. 

What  wa*  the  u^cnt  necessity  for  the  constniclion  of  such  In 
mensc  open  pools  ? 

They  were  doubtless  made  after  Jerusalem  became  the  capital 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  und  the  centre  of  its  religious  wor»hip>  Thdd 
mere  existence  implies  that  there  were  even  then  no  fountains  or 
ninnin;;  brooks  that  could  he  relied  upoa  to  supply  the  wants  nl 
ihu  multitude  aK«emb1ed  here  to  keep  the  Pauover  and  the  other 
great  feasts,  including  the  numberless  paschal  1amb«  and  othql 
animaU  brought  for  sacrifice-  Thcic  prodii^ous  reservoirs,  which, 
if  in  repair  and  filled,  ^^ould  far  trdii»cciid  the  necessities  of  nit>dera 
Jcrusak-ni  with  htrr  ptlgrim  crowd-t,  curroboriUc  the  accounts  of  tbq 
numbers  that  came  up  here  in  ancient  times  to  keep  the  feasts  of 
the  Lord. 

This  Birket  es  Suh^n  lies  so  low  that  the  vh^ater  from  it  cotil 
never  have  been  taken  into  the  city;  and  hence  I  suppose  that 
was  lately  used  to  irrigate  gardens  w  the  valleys  of  Hinnom 
Jehoshaphat.  especially  where  the  two  unite  above  the  Well  of  Jo( 
In  that  vicinity  the  valley  has  considerable  width,  and  there  arc  thfi 
only  gardenf^  to  be  found  near  Jerusalem.  Some  suppose  that  place 
tn  he  the  site  of  the  king's  Hale* ;  and  thi-  fact  mentioned  m  0 
uel  xvtii.  E8,that  Absalom  reared  his  pillar  in  the  king's  dale*  sc< 
to  lend  some  countenance  to  the  idea.  Joscphus  tells  us  that  Afc 
lom  erected  for  hinrnclf  a  inarbic  pilUr  in  the  king's  dale,  two  fur- 
longs distcuU  from  Jeni»lem,  which  he  n.imed  Ab%doni*»  Hanc 

'  Am.  rii.  X,  J. 
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There  is  no  other  dale  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ;:it/;  and 
therefore,  I  suppose,  J^wephus  had  thi*  locality  in  view— whether 
or  not  correctly,  is  another  matter.  Many  other  places  have  been 
selected  by  learned  writers  for  the  site  of  the  kinjf'^  dale,  but  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  any  one  of  them  \%  not  dtci«ivc.  Apart  from 
these  doubtful  speculation?,  there  is  abundant  rca&on  to  believe 
that  the  vttlJcy  of  Hinnom.  and  the  open  space  dbout  its  junction 
with  the;  Kidron,  were,  in  ihc  olden  time,  ciAcrcJ  with  gatdcn?  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  irrigation,  the  water-supply  b<:ing  from  the  lower 
pool  of  Gihon,  aided  by  the  stream  from  Siloam.' 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  king  s  dale,  where  the  King  of  Sodom 
and  Melchizcdck.  King  of  Salem,  met  Abraham  after  his  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomcr  and  the  rescue  of  Lot,  wa»  in 
the  vale  of  the  Kidron/ 

If  the  Salem  there  mentioned  be  identical  with  Jerusalem,  as 
sccmH  to  be  implied  in  the  firat  two  vcrsd  of  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  the  king*  dale  where  the  meeting  took  place  may  well 
be  IfXikcd  for  ?iomcwhcrc  iherc.  Rut  to  changi*  the  *inbjcct  to  one 
equally  doubtful,  and  far  lesi  ple^L&int :  that  old  ruined  vault  i*  on 
the  »Duthem  cliff  of  the  valley  of  Hinnoin.  Our  preM^nt  position 
is  encompassed  with  sites  and  scenes  full  of  interest  and  deeply  sig- 
nificjnt.  Not  lo  refer  to  the  historical,  prophetic,  and  poetic  allu* 
>ions  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  itself.  Mount  Zioii  rise*  steeply  on 
our  left;  and  over  a^jainst  it,  on  the  south,  is  the  Hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
cil, with  its  legend  concerning  "the  palace  of  the  high  prieit.who 
was  called  Caisphas,"  where,  with  ht<  associate  con<pirators,  ''the 
chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,"  he 
"consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subcilty,  and  kill  him/** 
Below  it  is  ihc  potter's  field,  "purchased  with  the  reward  of  ini- 
quity/'cither  by  Judas  himself,  as  stated  in  Acts  i.  i8,  or.  more 
prcibjibly,  by  the  chief  priests,  with  the  money  relumed  to  them 
by  Judati.  **Thcn  wa«  fulfilled  that  which  wa^  cpoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  snyinfj,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  Kim  that  was  valued,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,"' 
Dt.  RcbinMii]  ^ys,  rt^arding  it : 

"  Following  down  the  side  of  the  valle>'  [of  Hinnom],  and  pass* 
<  N«h.ii1. 1^  *  Gen,  kIt.  I7-34.  ■  BUaxxvi.j.nf.  *  Man.  xirii.j'ia 

34 
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;iny  boundary  to  dUtlnguUh  it  from  the  r'!3t  of  the  hitl-sidc;  and 
the  former  clumcMiousc,  now  a  ruin,  i«  all  th.it  remain*  to  point 
out  the  futc.  It  b  A  long  mnssivc  building  of  stone,  erected  ir)  Tront. 
apparently,  of  n  natuntl  cAve,  with  a  roof  arched  the  whole  lcn(*th, 
and  the  walls  sunk  d(^;p  below  the  ground  outatidc,  foinittig  a  deep 
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pit  or  cellar  uithin.  An  opening  at  each  cnJ  enabled  us  to  look 
in;  but  the  bottom  was  empty  and  drj% except  a  tew  bones,  much 
deca>T(). 

"This  plot  o(  ground,  oripnally  bought  'to  buf>'  strangers  in,' 
«eei^«  to  have  been  early  set  apart  by  the  l^tin«,  »nrl  even  by  the 
Cnisadt-rii  thrmKclvc^i.  a*  a  pUce  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims.  Sir 
John  Maundcviltc.  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  (hat  *in  that 
Feld  ben  manye  Tombed  of  CHutcne  Men ;  for  tbcre  ben  munye 
Tilgr^'mcf  graven-'  He  U  aUo  the  first  to  mention  the  chamel- 
hoUH^.  \\'Iuch  then  belonged  to  ibc  ho^^pitil  of  St.  John.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  scvcntccnih  century'  Quarcsmms  describes  ic  as 
belonging  to  the  .Armenians,  vrho  sold  the  right  of  interment  here 
at  3  high  price.  In  MaundrclTs  day  dead  bodies  were  still  dc* 
posited  in  it.  and  Korte  relates  that  in  his  time  tt  was  the  usual 
burial-place  of  pilgrims.  Dr.  Clarke  repeats  the  same  !>tory  in  the 
bcjfinnint;  of  this  century,  but  at  present  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned.  The  soil  of  this 
spot  was  long  believed  to  have  the  power  of  consuming  dead  bodies 
in  the  space  of  twcnty-fovir  hours.  On  this  account  ship-loads  of  it 
Are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  in  A.D.  laiS,  in  order  to  eover 
tHc  fjimoun  Campo  S^ntOt  in  Pi:^.  Ten  yean;  before  our  visit  1 
had  listened  to  the  aamc  story  within  the  walls  of  that  remarkable 
cemetery/" 

The  natives  call  the  place  cl  Fanlous — Paradise — but  why  or 
wherefore,  1  know  iiotn  Upon  my  first  visit  to  ihe  spot  there  was 
but  one  opening,  and  1  could  sec  only  a  single  corpse  lying  at  the 
bottom:  and  nobody  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  ground  or  the 
churncl-housc,  nor  was  any  rent  paid  to  the  Turks  for  the  use  of 
either. 

Turning  in  now  to  the  left,  wc  will  soon  reach  the  pool  of  Si* 
loam,  which  lies  in  a  recess  at  the  south-eastern  termination  of 
Zion,  near  where  the  Tyropoeon  unites  with  the  Kidron. 

This  is  a  site  Biblical  und  hifitonc;d.  the  ulentificalion  nf  which 

IS   universally  accepted.      Jt  is  believed  to   be  the   Siloah  whose 

waters,  "that  go  aoftly" — or  secretly,  as  by  a  covered  way — were 

refused  by  the  people,  akh  mentioned  by  I;iAiah.*     In  Nchcmi-ili  iii. 

'  Roix  Kcfc  vol.  i.  p.  354,  iss-  ■  IM.  viiL  d 
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i;  It  Ls  said  that  "Shallun  built  the  wait  of  the  pool  of  Silnah  by 
the  king's  garden;''  and,  withotit  question,  it  h  the  pool  of  Siloam 
to  which  ilie  mun  bom  blind  vitas  sent  b>'  our  Lord  to  waiih,  tlut 
he  might  receive  his  sight-  When  questioned  by  his  neighbors, 
"he  answered  and  said.  A  man  that  is  called  Jesus  made  day,  and 
anointed  mine  e>'cs,  and  said  unto  me.  Go  to  tbc  pool  of  Siloam 
and  w;t^h  t  and  I  went  itnt\  vra^heil,  and  1  rt-crivrd  my  sight/*' 
Siloam  is  often  mentioned  by  JoMrphtis,  also  by  the  Paihcr&,  and 
by  almo^  every  traveller  who  baa  visited  Jeru^em  down  to  tfae 
current  hour.  Jerome  was  the  fint  of  the  Fathers  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  irregular  6ou-  uf  its  waters — an  occurrence  not  un- 
common in  our  day,  and  which  1  have  noticed,  as  aLso  did  Dr, 
Robinson,  in  connection  with  hU  viMt  to  the  Fotmtam  of  the  Vir- 
gin, MaundrcH  says  that  the  pool  "  was  anciently  dignihcd  with 
a  churdi  built  over  it ;  but  when  wc  were  then:  a  tanner  made  no 
scruple  to  dress  his  hides  in  Jt/' 

At  present  the  ttalls  of  the  pool  arc  so  broken,  and  the  accc^i« 
to  the  water  is  <u^  encumbered  with  rubbish,  that  it  must  be  diflicult 
to  get  dou-n  to  it.  I  am  sadly  di&iippbintcd  with  Siloam  and  all  its 
surroundings. 

There  i«  nothing  very  picturei^que  about  it.  certainly,  and  the 
crumbling  walU  and  fallen  columnsi  in  and  around  it  give  to  the 
pool  an  air  of  neglect,  unusual  c^'cn  for  this  city  of  njini  and  for- 
saken ^ilef..  It,  is  a  pjirattelogram,  about  fifty'threc  /cct  luug  and 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  in  its  perfect  condition  must  have  bc^-n 
nearly  Iwcnly  feet  deep.  The  ft-ater  comes  to  it  from  tlic  Fountain 
of  the  Vi^in,  by  a  ^narrow  subterraneous  channel,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  cut  through  the  lower  spur  of  the  ridge  of  OphcL  I 
have  seen  this  pool  nearly  full,  though  now  the  water  merely  pav-^s 
througli  it,  and  when  it  was  drawn  off  the  stream  irrigated  a  number 
of  vegetable  ^rdens  in  the  ^itllcy  of  the  Kidron,  to  the  east  of  tt^ 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  pool  the  spot  is  pointed  cnit 
where  tradition  %,iyA  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  uas  saivn  a&under,  at 
the  command  of  Manaurh,  ICing  of  Judah,  It  i^i  marked  by  n  ven- 
erable mulberry^trec,  called  l&aiah'f;  Tree,  ^supported  by  a  MTiall  pdc 
of  Ioom:  atones,  and  having  a  terrace  surrounding  the  trunk. 

■  John  lE,  7,  II. 
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Lot  IIS  Viflc  dftwn  the  v:incy  some  three  hundred  yard^  to  Bfr 
Eyub — W«I1  of  Job.  or  of  Kehcmiah — ihc  ancient  Eii-roj^oL  Ii  is 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  o(  Hinnom  und  thai  of  Jchosli- 
aphat,  and  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feci  lower  than  the  top  of 
7-ion. 

Do  you  suppose  tliat  this  well  is  tlie  Bn-roget  mcniioned  by 
Joshua  as  an  important  point  in  the  boundary-line  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  ? 
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Il  has,  of  course,  been  disputed,  but  1  sec  no  valid  reison  against 
the  identification.  In  the  eightccntli  chapter  of  joshuA  and  six- 
teenth vcr^c.  where  the  south  line  of  Itenjamtn's  lot  is  drawn,  the 
^tuation  of  En-rogel  at  the  bottom  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Jebust^  or 
JeniJsalcm,  is  clearly  indicated.  It  ^\'as  near  this  well  that  Jonathan 
and  AhimaA2  lay  hid  duHng  the  rebellion  of  Ab^om.  in  order  to 
collect  and  send  news  to  David,  aiid  afteiM-arda  Adooijah  hero  con- 
>;|irred  to  wize  the  kingdom.  "The  stone  of  Zohcleih,  which  is  by 
ICn-rogct/'  was  therefore  a  most  suitable  spot  (or  Adonijob  to  slay 
">lieep,  and  oxen,  and  fat  cattle,*'  make  a  great  fea^l,  and  com- 
plete hU  con»]»irac>' ;  for  the  i>tu|jle  were  accuj^tunied  to  a^o-cniUk 
there  on  festive  occasions,  and  multitudes  might  find  themselves 
entrapped  into  the  rebellion  ere  they  were  aware  of  it.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  remarked  that  Gihon,  down  to  which  Solomon 
was  immediately  conducted  by  order  of  David,  to  be  anointed  king, 
wafi  probably  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  David  would  certainly 
not  ^nd  him  into  the  midi^t  of  the  conspiracy.  It  h  o'ident,  how- 
ever, from  I  Kia^s  i.  41-43.  that  Gihon  was  so  near  En-rogel  that 
Adonijah  and  hU  company  could  hear  (he  rejoicing  of  the  people 
that  were  uHth  Solomon;  anc3  tliiK  incidentally  confirm*  the  cnrrect- 
ne«8  of  the  sites  of  Gihon,  as  now  received,  on  the  wc«t  and  north- 
west  of  the  city< 

The  celebrated  Joab  vras  with  Adontjah.  and  by  ihb  act  for* 
fciEcd  his  life:  and  if  the  well  was  called  Hir  Voab  instead  of  Kjilb, 
as  some  have  maintained,  we  might  find  the  origin  of  the  name, 
possibly,  in  this  last  act  of  Joab's  political  career.  As  matters 
^tand,  we  cannot  discover  why  or  on  what  occasion  the  name  En- 
rc^cl  was  changed  into  Eyub,  or  into  Nchemiah.or  into  that  of  the 
Well  of  Fire— by  all  which  titles  it  has  bex.-n  dtslingui*ihc<L  The 
patriarch  Job  could  have  no  connection  with  it.  and  that  Nehemiah 
recovered  the  sacred  fire  from  ihi^  well  after  his  return  from  Baby- 
lon is  a  mere  fable.  In  itself  it  is  a  singular  wodc  of  ancient  enter- 
prise- The  shaft,  sunk  through  the  »u>lid  rr»ck  in  the  b«i  nf  ihe 
Kidron,  i*  one  hundred  ai\d  iwenly-five  (eel  deep.  The  idea  of 
dicing  such  a  well  at  that  prccirrfr  spot  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that,  after  very  great  rains,  water  >ometimc5  ri»cs  ne^irly 
to  the  top^and  thui  flow»  out  into  the  valley  bclon'  a  strong  brook 
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capable  of  driving  a  mill.  This,  however,  soon  ecascff,  and  the  water 
in  the  well  subsides  to  ks&  than  half  its  depth.  From  that  point  » 
stream  seems  to  run  constantly  across  it.  and  pass  down  the  valley 
under  the  rock.  The  oulflo^v  of  the  water  below  may  have  first 
suggested  the  plan  of  sinking  a  shaft  higher  up  and  near  the  city 
wall,  that  there  might  be  access  to  it  in  times  of  invasion.  The 
water  is  pure  and  entirely  swect^quite  different  from  that  of  Si- 
\o:im — which  prove*  that  t^iere  i^  no  cntinection  betwci-n  the-m.  I 
have  £ecn  it  gushing  out  like  a  mill-streamy  some  Rftccn  rede  south 
of  the  well,  and  then  the  whole  valley  was  alive  with  people  b.Uhing 
ill  it,  and  indulging  in  every  ^pet'ics  uf  hfl.-irity.  Thu.i  it  m;iy  have 
been  in  Iho  time  of  David,  and  most  likely  the  quantity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  flow  were  much  greater  then  than  now. 

The  whole  vicinity  of  En-rogel,  and  of  Siloam,  too,  including  the 
slopes  of  Zion  and  Ophet.  are  now  the  very  last  resort  for  any  muse. 

Milton's  famous  invocation, 

ir  sion'i  hm 

Driight  thtv  morcianci  SHoa'«  brcfok,  that  Kilned 
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would  never  have  bcca  writt<:n  if  Ihc  pocl  had  encountered  tbc 
sights  and  <<ccnts  which  50  disgusted  us  there.  Millon*  however, 
never  vUitcc  this  country,  ;ind  uithal  was  blind.  1  h^vc  seen  the 
Kidron  in  ancient  mzpi  expanded  into  a  broad  river,  and  enlivened 
with  boat*  ;md  lateen  sail**.  Where,  therefore,  the  geographer  fa- 
bles, the  poet  surely  may  dream. 

The  only  other  5Jte  that  time  and  strength  will  allow  Uf>  to  ex- 
amine to-day  i«  the  fountain  of  the  Vti^n  Mar>'>  ^ttuted  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  r»f  the  Kidmn.  under  the  shotiWcr  of  OphH  anri 
directly  beneath,  and  south  of  the  Temple  area.    The  Arabs  caJI  it 
'Atn  Um  ed  Dcraj^tht-  Foikntain  of  the  Mother  of  Stcp»— for  the 
Auffidcnt  reason  that  you  have  to  descend  to  it  by  twenty-seven 
steps,  each  step  about  ten  inches  hisl'.  and  the  dccliiie  is  vcrj"  steep. 
Vou  must  by  all  means  go  down  and  ta^ite  the  ^^atcf,  about  which 
travellers  greatly  disagree,     Joscphus  says  it  i*  sweet;  one  calls  it 
bitter,  another  tasteless;  Dr  Kobinson  pronounces  it  to  be  sweet- 
ish and  ,sli^htiy  bracki^^h,  and  he  h  right,  according  to  my  expe* 
ricncc.     The  actual  taste,  however,  differs  considerably,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  water.      When  the  supply  is 
»nall,  the  pecultaritic*  in  the  taste  are  more  pronotmced  than  dur- 
ing the  copious  ratn^  of  winter.     I  never  liked  it,  either  in  summer 
or  winter  always  thinking  that  its  ftmell  uas  sii^ge^itive  of  the  hiith. 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  inin^ded  with  the  ivater  used  for 
Moslem  ablutionr^  ard  bathings  in  the  mosks  of  Omar  and  eJ  Ak^a, 
directly  above  the  fountain.     Ilcsidcs*  1  have  rarely  visited  it  with- 
out finding  MOmcn  Troin  the  vilhtj^e  of  Kefj  SilwAii  ^tjndiiig  in  11. 
and  sometimes  wasliing  clothe?!  upon  its  tower  steps,  as  they  do  at 
the  pool  of  Si!oam,     Altogcther.it  is  a  deplorable  place;  but  al- 
though the  people  of  Kefr  SilwAn  depend  entirely  upon  it,  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  do  not  make  much  use  of  it. 

Do  you  suppo^  that  there  is  a  connection  between  it  and  the 
mof<k^  in  the  Temple  area? 

That  is  the  common  opinion.  You  arc  aware  that  it  is  a  remit- 
ting fountain,  t>eing  suddenly  augmented  at  irregular  interval*^  1 
have  repeatedly  wilnetAed  the«e  fluctLiatitinK.  Dr.  KohJnson  and 
Dr.  Smith  were  here  at>ou(  this  f^ason  of  the  year,  and  as  ihcy  were 
preparing  to  measure  the  basin   of  the  fountain,  and  explore    the 
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pascage  leading  fnim  it.  his  companion  ''was  standing  on  the  lower 
step  near  the  water,  with  one  foot  on  the  step  and  the  other  on  a 
loose  stone  lying  in  tht  basin.  All  -it  c»nce  he  pfrcuvcd  the  water 
coming  inlo  his  shoe,  and,  supposing  the  stone  had  rolled,  he  with- 
drew  his  foot  to  the  step,  which,  however,  wai  also  now  covered 
with  water.  'ITiis  instantly  excited  our  ciirioMty,  and  wc  now  pcr- 
ceivrti  thr  \^alf'r  rapidly  hnbhlirif;  up  from  under  thr  lower  *Jtcp. 
In  lc«s  than  five  minutes  it  had  risen  in  the  )y:isit%  nearly  or  i|utte  a 
foot,  and  wc  could  hear  it  gurgling;  off  through  the  iuicrior  p,vtr.age- 
in  ttn  minuter  more  it  had  cc.ised  to  flow,  ,-ind  the  water  in  the 
biuin  was  reduced  to  its  former  level.  Thrusting  my  sla0  in  under 
the  lower  step, whence  the  water  appeared  to  corneal  found  that 
there  was  a  Ui^c  hollow  space,  but  a  further  examination  could  not 
be  made  without  removing  the  steps."' 

This  irregular  action  of  ihc  fountain  Is  well  known  to  the  na- 
tives, who  resort  to  it  constantly;  but.  as  is  common  in  all  such 
cases  of  remitting  and  intcrmitling  fountains  throughout  the  coun- 
try»  the  people  ascribe  the  phenomenon  lo  the  agency  of  the  jan. 
or  demons,  who  are  believed  to  occupy  all  such  places.  They  say 
that  thc^c  fountains  are  maslci^nfn.  that  is.  po«^es«?d  or  inhabited — 
ju*t  a*  "  the  common  people,"  according  lo  Dr.  Rcbinsion,  "  say  that 
a  grtat  drrtgon  lies  within  the  fountain  ;  when  he  i:*  aw.nke.  he  stops 
ihc  water;  when  he  sleeps,  it  flows."  The  doctor  compares  the 
inegiilar  flow  of  thb  fountain  with  the  account  given  in  John  of 
the  pool  of  Rethesda.  where  wc  are  told  that  *'  an  angel  went  down 
at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  w^tcr,"  And  as 
the  Shce(Mnarkct,  or  gale,  was  near  that  pool,  and  app.irently  not 
far  from  the  Temple,  and  the  wall  of  the  city  probably  ran  along 
this  valley,  he  raises  the  question  whether  that  gate  may  not  "  have 
been  somewhere  in  thir;  part,  and  this  fountain  of  the  Virgin  have 
been  Bcthesda?  the  same  with  the 'Kings  pool*  of  Nchemiah  and 
the  'Solomon's  pool'  of  Josephus."  "I  sui;gcst  these  questions," 
*iay<  thfr  doctor,  "as  perhaps  worthy  of  conMdcration,  without  hav- 
ing myself  any  definite  conviction  cither  way  upon  ihc  ttubjeet."' 

In  order  to  ei^tabli^h  the  fact  that  the  water  of  this  fountain 
of  the  Virgir  pasaes  under  the  j^urfaee  by  a  tunnel  to  the  pool  of 
■  Rol).  Res.  vol-  i  p^  341.  S4^  *  ^<>^  ^<^  '**^'  1-  P^  34^1  34> 
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Siloam.  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Smith  crepi  along  the  ctitire  channel, 
which,  owing  to  ha  many  windings  they  found  to  be  seventeen  hun- 
dnrd  and  fifty  fotrt  in  length,  altlioitgh  the  direct  dintmcc  is  only 
about  twelve  hundred  feet.  This  was  a  difficult  achievement,  and 
one  not  a  little  danj^eroufi;  nor  has  it  ever  been  repeated,  30  far  as 
I  am  aw'arc.  excq>t  by  Captain  Warren,  of  the  Pale?ttinc  Explora- 
tion Fund,  He  entered  the  rock-cut  passage  leading  from  the 
ViT^in"^  fountain  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  from  the  Siloam  end,  where 
the  height  was  sixteen  feet,  sloping  down  to  four  feet,  and  the 
width  two  feet. 

"The  bottom  19  a  soft  silt^with  a  calcarcou:^  crust  at  the  top, 
Sitrung  enough  to  biMr  the  human  weight,  except  in  a  few  places, 
where  it  lets  one  in  with  a  flop-  Our  measurements  of  height  were 
taken  from  the  top  of  this  crust,  as  it  now  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
aqueduct;  the  mud-silt  h  from  fifteen  inches  to  eighteen  inches 
deep*  We  were  now  crawling  on  all-fours,  and  thought  wc  were 
getting  on  very  pleasantly,  the  water  being  only  four  inches  deep, 
and  we  were  not  wet  higher  than  our  hips.  Pre&ently  bit5  of  cab- 
bage-stalks came  floating  by.  and  wc  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  tile  waters  were  rising.  The  Virgin  s  Fount  is  used  as  a  sort 
of  sruilery  lo  ihe  SiUAn  villiije,  the  refu^se  thrown  there  being 
carried  off  down  the  passage  each  timf  the  water  ritc^:.  The  li^ng 
of  the  waters  had  not  been  anticipated,  a*t  they  had  risen  only  two 
houm  prcviou^i  to  our  entrance.  At  eight  hundred  and  6fty  feet 
the  height  of  the  cliuniiel  i^a^  reduced  W  one  fotjl  ten  inches,  and 
here  our  troubles  be*^n.  The  water  wa^  running  with  great  vto< 
Icnce*  one  foot  in  height ;  and  we,  crawling  full  lengths  wtrrc  up  to 
our  necks  in  it. 

"I  was  particularly  embarra^ed :  one  hand  necessarily  wet  and 
dirty;  the  orhcr  holding  a  pencil. compa^^ and  field-book;  the  can- 
dle for  the  most  part  in  my  mouth.  Another  fifty  feet  brought  ua 
to  a  place  where  we  had  regularly  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  waters. 
ITic  passage  being  only  one  fool  four  inches  high,  we  bad  ju^  four 
inches  breath ing-s]iacc.  and  had  some  diffieuhy  in  twisting  our  neck« 
round  properly.  When  observing,  my  mouth  wa*  under  water.  At 
nine  hundred  feet  we  came  upon  two  fal«:  cuttings,  one  on  each 
Aide  of  the  aqueduct,     Thir^'  qo  in  for  about  two  feet  eAch.     1  eould 
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not  discover  any  appearance  of  their  hcin^  pass^gcn:  if  they  are, 
atul  are  slopped  up  for  any  distance,  it  will  be  nexl  to  im]Hwsib!c 
to  clear  them  out  in  ^uch  a  place.  Just  here  I  involuntarily  swaU 
lowed  a  portion  of  my  lead-pencil,  nearly  chokinj;  for  a  minute  or 
twa.  We  were  now  going  in  a  ^igtag  direction  ton-ardi;  the  north- 
west, and  the  hcieht  increased  to  four  feet  six  inches,  which  gave 
119  a  little  breathing-space;  but  at  ten  hundred  and  fifty  feel  we 
were  rediiccd  tu  twu  feci  Hix  inches,  and  nt  eleven  hundred  feet  wc 
were  again  crawling  with  a  height  of  only  one  fuot  ten  inches.  \Vc 
should  probably  have  suffered  more  from  the  coiti  than  we  did.  had 
not  our  risible  faculties  been  excited  by  the  night  of  our  fellah  in 
front  plunging  and  puffing  through  the  water  like  a  young  gram- 
pus. At  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  the  passage  again  averaged 
in  height  two  feet  to  two  feel  six  inche*;  at  fourteen  hundred  we 
heard  the  same  sound  of  waler  dnpping  as  described  by  Captain 
Wilson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  and  others.  I  carefully  looked  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  at  last  found  a  fault  in  the  rock,  where 
the  water  was  giirgling,  but  whether  nishing  in  or  nut  1  could  not 
a^^ertain-  At  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wc  commenced  turn- 
ing to  the  cant,  and  the  pa^ftage  attained  a  height  of  mx  feet ;  at 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  s*e  came  upon  our  old  friend, 
the  pa9sa;;e  kadin^  to  the  Ophel  shaft,  and.  after  a  further  fifty 
feel,  It)  ihc  Virgin  5  Fount.  Our  candles  were  juit  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  the  last  three  angles  1  could  not  take  very  exactly. 
There  were  fifty-seven  stations  of  the  compass.  When  wc  came 
out  it  w,i^  dark,  and  we  had  to  stand  shivering  for  some  minutes 
before  our  clothes  were  brought  us:  we  were  nearly  four  hours  in 
the  water.  I  find  a  difference  of  forty-two  feet  between  my  mea- 
surements and  those  of  I>r  Robinson ;  but  if  he  look  the  length  of 
the  Virgin's  Fount  into  account,  we  shall  vcr>'  nearly  agree. 

'*Thc  discovery  of  a  shaft  down  to  the  water  of  tb*f  Virgin'* 
Fount  threw  considerable  light  upon  the  objeet  of  the  rock-cut 
canals  about  Jcrusnlem,  ai=  proving  them,  a,^  had  been  conjectured 
by  some^  to  have  been  for  conducting  away  the  refuse  and  blood 
from  the  Temple." 

This  account  is  not  otdy  interesting  11  itself,  but  it  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  manner  in   which  Captain   Warren  and   his  asso- 
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ciates  carried  on  their  explorations  in,  under,  and  around  Jenisa- 
lem--always  with  great  fatigue,  and  often  not  unaccompanied  by- 
danger. 

We  have  seen  and  done  enough  ourselves  for  one  day,  and 
must  now  return  to  our  tents.  The  path  keeps  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron  to  the  Garden  of  Gcthsemane,  having  on  the  right  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  Zachanas,  St.  James,  Jehoshaphat,  and 
Absalom ;  while  high  above,  on  the  left,  towers  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Haram  area. 
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XV, 

THE  MOUNT  OF   OLIVES. 

Wjtls  <it  /cnitalcai.— SuTt&n  Sulciniln,— jl^tia  Ca|>ilalin«, — j^lon  floughcd  like  a  Ficld.^ 
[j:iiMi1i  of  ihc  Ciry  WjiIK  AiiLicdl  jii^l  MolIciii. —  E*rcKiU  W^lK^-fjiigc  ^lono  in  tbc 

Wills The  Jcbus^te  Ciiy.— CLiy  of  David.— The  Fini  Wall, —The  SeconH  Will.— 

Visit  to  ihc  Holy  Sepulchre,— Reverence  due  to  Sacred  S>lc». — Silea  in  <hc  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre.— Stune  of  UnciSon. — The  Sepulchre. — IVrock  llhufch.— Ch*jicl  of  SLileicna, — 
Chapel  af  ihc  InveiiTJcm,— GolgoihA.'— Adam  buried  in  GoTijotha.— rrooetaiun  in  the 
Holy  Si;pul4:hi7.— Th'  Miracle  of  the  IlaTy  Fire-— Cetcbrali fin  i>f  Earilcr  by  the  Lahni. 
— 'PioviLlcMtUI  l.'iRice4l merit  oi  ^c|)ukh^es  and  TDnibt.— The  Ktahty  ut  the  Mtei  con- 
iicclcd  »iib  the  CiutifiAion. — Suc  trf  the  Holy  Scpulthie.— Mi.  I'ugusaou"*  VkwB.— ^ 
The  We«i  Dank  of  the  Kidron. — llill  above  the  Groii«i  of  Jeremiah — Golgotha,  tht 
Phcc  of  a  Skull.— Tfidi'ti unary  Site  of  the  Holy  Scpiilchrc— The  Second  Will,— 
Tcridc(icy  III  UUjIM(v. — Vu  Dijlorofc.i,  —  Hartteit'i^  DcA<TLpi)on  of  thm  Sire<L  — Tlic 
Arch  of  the  licce  llonio.— llxe  Ubaory  of  the  IVuc  QoM.— The  Crown  of  Tbwrixa  and 
ihc  Najlv. 

Apiil  J^tli.     l^fcriiJEif. 

Yuu  luvr  liat!  iL  long  a«d  I  tru^l  satisfactorj*  mmblc  stboiix 
Jerusalem  to-day. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  cool  morning  air,  and  {Starting  off  with 
Salitn.  1  h;i(l  a  most  intcrcstmg  walk  on  the  top  of  the  city  walls, 
wherever  thai  was  possible:  and  where  not,  I  passed  along  their 
base  on  the  outside,  making  the  entire  ciretJit  of  the  Holy  City> 
I  wa»  particularly  i^truck  with  the  views  of  the  interior  of  Jcnisa* 
Icnj,  from  many  places  on  the  north  wall,  from  which  almost  every 
house  can  be  seen.  Of  counic.  I  could  not  form  -iny  iteliiiite  opin- 
ion about  the  disputed  qutntionfi  in  rcg;inl  to  ihonc  mmpartc,  and 
the  relation  they  bore  to  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem — first,  sec- 
ond, or  third^but  was  contented  merely  lo  acc  them  as  ihey  now 
arc.  The  only  part  thiit  appearc;d  certainly  ancicttt  and  Jcwidi  Wiw 
at  Lhe  \\'e]l-kiiowii  Koutli-east  angle  of  the  Haratn  are;i,  and  here  and 
there  along  the  wall  between  that  and  St,  Stephen's  Gate,  Every- 
where else  the  prciicnt  wall^  ftecm  to  be  built  of  matcrtah  and  re- 
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nuhts  of  older  walls  and  a  cotisittcrablc  part  crcti  of  tbc  eastern 
wall  of  the  tlaram  is  patcbvork.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  mdi- 
ciCc  the  cotintc  of  either  of  the  original  walU? 

It  w  probable  that  tbc  pmvnt  wriitcm  «rall,  from  the  Tower  of 
David — Hippicua — southwards,  follows  the  counc  of  the  firu  wall, 
nncc  the  deep  valley  of  Gihon,  bctotv  it,  on  the  wc«t«  wooM  mulcr 
that  alvra)'^  the  iiccc»afy  line  for  that  part.  The  wall  which  croa«cs 
Zion  casiw^rds  to  the  Mosk  of  cl  Aksa  b.  of  counc,  modem,  both 
in  its  foundation  and  consiniciion.  The  eastern  vail  of  the  Haram 
area  is  partly  ancient,  and  I  thmk  that  the  part  of  tbc  wall  at  the 
south  end  of  the  aamc  area  is  built  upon  foundations  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Herod,  though  most  of  the  work  abovx  ground  is  evidently 
of  a  later  date. 

The  present  walls  of  the  city,  according  to  an  Arab  inscription 
over  the  Jaffa  Gate,  were  rebuilt  by  SuliAn  Suleimdn  in  .VH-  (>4X. 
A.O,  1542:  but  I  suppose  that  he  only  repaired  the  then  existing 
though  dilapidated  ramparts,  for  we  know  that  Jmi^alem  aiwa>-« 
had  walU,  and  was  uron^ly  fortified.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ro- 
man £iia  Capitolina  occupied  nearly  the  same  «ite  as  modem 
JcrHsalem,  and  the  present  walls  may  stand,  for  the  most  part,  on 
tlic  foundations  of  those  which  protected  that  city. 

From  occa«£onat  nottccH  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  tt  a^ 
pears  that,  bcforv  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  southern  part  of  Zioo 
was  without  tbc  wail,  and  was  even  then  "^ploughed  like  a  Gdd,** 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  "  Micah  the  Mora**thitc,"  who  "  pro- 
phesied in  the  days  of  Hezektah  king  of  Jiidah,  and  spake  to  all 
the  people  of  Judah.  saying.  Thus  aaith  the  Lord  o(  ho«t»;  Ztoa 
shall  be  ploughed  like  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps, 
and  the  moimtain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.**' 

The  length  of  the  existing  waits  is  about  two  and  a  hsilf  miles;* 
but  the  circumf*^renc<^  of  the  ancient  city  waa-  according  to  Jose^ 
phu«,  thirty-three  fuHong«,  or  a  fraction  over  four  miles.  Por  the 
mile  and  a  half  required  to  complete  the  ancient  circum  fere  nee, 
half  a  mile  at  Icaj^t  must  be  allowed  for  the  »outh  part  of  ^ion  and 
Opbcd.  now  without  iht:  walls.  TImt  rcm^uiiing  one  mile  will  indi- 
cate the  possible  extent,  on  the  north,  of  the  area  which  was  in* 

■  Jet.  xrri.  18;  Uk.  iiL  tt. 
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eluded  by  the  vfuW  uf  Agnpp;L 

As  this  wall  commenced  at  the   ^'*^ 

Tower    of   Hippicus   and    ended    iit    the 

north'Cast  corner  of  the  Temple  area,  it 

could  not  have  been  carried  more  than 

sixty  or  eighty  rods  farther  north   ihan  tntk-io^  ar  j«.t;ML««.Fi.oM 

the  present  north  wall.    It  appears  to  have 

Ascended  along  the  line  of  the  present  wall  to  the  north-we^t,  to 

Ihe  Caslle  of  GoHath.  *o  calleel;  snd  fiv»ni  tUeiicc  it  ?twept  round 

through  the  present  alive. grnvc,  caiitwardii  to  the  bank  of   the 

Kidron,  which  it  followed  southward*,  to  the  Temple  area,  near 

St- Stephen*^;  Gate,      Including  this  part,  the   entire  ancient  city 

was  aa  irregular  parallelogram,  a  mile  and  a  haJf  long  from  north 

to  iiouth,  with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile  from  west  to  cast, 

which  gives  an  area  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acrc?&.     Allowing 

for  the  one  furlong  more  than  four  miles,  according  to  Joscphus, 

the  total  surface  of  the  city  in  its  latest  extent  was  ncjirly  one 
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thousand  acres.  The  present  walls  arc  rrnm  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
thick  and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  tcct  high,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  jirrHind.  They  hnvc  client  antics  and  square  towers, 
with  h;ittlrmc-nc«;  and  Imijvhrili^^.  A  p;ith,  protected  by  a  hrt^a-^t- 
work,  rung  all  round  on  the  top  of  the  wallm,  stnd  from  many  parts 
of  it  the  tourist  obluind  hia  mo?it  dati3faetor>'  view's  of  the  city. 
The  .*(tonct  cmplo)'cd  arc  evidently  the  fragments  and  remain,s  of 
ancient  structures.  They  vary  greatly  in  site  and  appeamnec- 
Ncar  the  Damascus  Gacc  arc  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  work. 
Along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Temple  area,  aho,  arc  portions  of 
very  ancient  walls — huge  stones,  well  cut.  and  laid  down  with  the 
utmost  regularity— probably  the  work  of  Herod.  Where  the  muth 
wall  crot^ses  the  Tyropicon  it  t4  built  of  large  Irregular  blocks,  cvi* 
dently  the  fragments  of  the  Temple  and  its  substruction;^ 

Dr.  Robinson  i^vcs  the  measurements  of  these  stonet.  He 
says:  "Here  are  several  courses,  both  on  the  east  and  south  sidc^. 
alternating  with  each  olhcn  in  whfch  the  stones  measure  from  sev- 
enteen to  nineteen  feet  in  Icnj^th  by  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
wliilc  one  block  at  the  comer  is  leven  and  a  half  feet  thick;"  and 
he  add!  that,  **  farther  to  the  nortti,  where  the  ancient  stones  again 
appear/'  one  of  them  me-asurcs  "twenty -four  feet  in  length  by 
three  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  In  breadth.'*  At  "the  Jewish 
place  of  waiting  the  stones  arc  of  the  same  dimensions ;"  and  "at 
the  south'West  corner  huge  blocks  become  a^i^n  conspicuous  for 
some  distance  on  each  side,  and  of  a  still  greater  size.  The  corner- 
stone, on  the  west  side,  measures  thirty  feet  ten  inches  in  length 
by  six  and  a  half  feet  broad;  and  several  others  var>'  from  tMcnty 
and  a  half  to  twenty-four  feet  long  by  five  feet  in  thickness,"'  It 
was  there  that  the  doctor  discovered  the  bridge  or  arch  thai  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  Robinson's  Arch. 

Before  erlcring  further  upon  the  subject  of  the  ancient  waU« 
of  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  of  u^  to  ascertain,  tf  we  can.  the  exact 
locality  of  the  Jebu-'iite  city  whieh  David  cofiquered  and  made  the 
capital  of  the  Hebrew  nation*  To  me  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  it  included  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Ziun,  both  what 
Is  within  the  present  wall  and  that  portion  wuhout  it,  on  the  south. 


The  broad  nnd  rounded  hill  of  Zion  sHordcd  ample;  ipace  for 
Jcbusip  and  was  protected  on  j11  sides  by  deep  valleys,  with  high 
precipitous  cliffs.  It  was  further  fortified,  I  suppose,  by  walls  car- 
rietl  ^kmii  the  cd^jc  of  those  cliffs.  Ikginning  al  the  north-west 
comer,  where  stands  the  Tower  of  David^ — the  Htppicus  of  Jo5c- 
phus — the  north  wall  must  have  been  carried  eastwards  alonp  the 
cliff  of  the  Tyropotfon  ;  then  douthwards  abov<;  the  vallej-  of  the 
Cheesemongers,  perhaps  to  its;  junction  with  tKc  Kidron,  or  with 
the  valley  oi  Hinnom  ;  then  westwards,  upon  the  cliila  of  Hinnom, 
to  where,  a5  the  valley  of  Gihon.  it  tum»  northwards;  and  then 
alofig  the  ridge  of  Gihun  to  the  Tuwer  of  David,  from  whence  it 
35 
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Started.  This  was  that  Jerusalem  which,  thus  surrounded  by  strong 
whII^i,  the  Jcbusitei  deemed  imprcgnnhle,  and  they  mockingly  cried 
unto  David,  **  Txccpt  thou  take  auay  tlie  blind  and  the  Umc,  thou 
Shalt  not  come  in  hither:  thinking.  David  cannot  come  in  hither* 
Sevenhelci^,  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion:  the  same  is  the 
city  o(  David."" 

If  thi^  be  correct.  I  think  it  i^  hi^rhly  probable  that  subfequently. 
when  the  Temple  vra*  erected  upon  the  «te  of  AT3iinAh*«  threfihing. 
floor,  the  origin-i!  north  wall  of  the  city  o{  David  was  prolonged  and 
carried  acr<iS3  the  valley  of  the  Tyroporon,  and  joined  to  ihe  wc!<i 
Willi  »f  the  Temple  nrvA,  The  city  wa%  thu-t  ntadc  to  include  Mount 
Moriali.  and  the  extension  of  it  southwards,  which  was  called  Ophcl. 
ThcM:  works  greatly  increased  the  compHcation  of  the  defences  on 
the  wJUth-casleni  i*art  of  the  city,  and,  after  the  time  of  David,  sev- 
eral of  the  kings  of  Judah  added  to  tho^  fortifications;  and  there- 
were  in  that  part  double  vigils  and  more  than  one  gate. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Josephu.s  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  the  oripnal  fir^t  wall  was  stilt  standin^r;  and  he, 
as  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  it :  "  Now.  of  thc9C  three  vall^  the 
old  one  was  lurd  to  be  taken,  both  b)-  rca:(on  of  like  va]le>M«  and  o( 
that  hill  on  uhich  it  wa*:  built,  and  which  w-a^  above  thrtn.  But 
be;(idcs  that  great  advantage  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  situ- 
ated, it  wa5  silso  built  ver^'  ittrong ;  becauM;  David  ;ind  Solomoo, 
and  the  following  kings«wcre  very  2calous  about  Chi:«  work.  Now. 
that  wall  began  on  the  north,  at  the  toucr  called  Hippicu^  and 
extended  ait  far  as  the  Xistu^  a  place  so  called,  and  then,  joining 
to  the  council^house,  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple.*^ 
He  then  gives  a  genera)  outline  of  the  other  parts  of  this  old  wall, 
by  which  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call  Zion  was  lurrounded.  No 
one  can  lay  down  in  detail  its  course,  or  follow  its  sinuosities,  es^pe- 
cially  along  that  part  which  enclosed  Ophel.  But  thia  in  not  of 
much  importance,  since  the  topographical  necc^itici  of  that  part 
of  the  hill  of  Zion  mark  out  the  general  direction  of  the  wall  with 
luRicienl  distinctness. 

The  «econd  and  third  walls  both  had  their  starting-point  at  the 
Tower  of  Hippicue^     Looking  o\-cr  the  dti^rict  north  of  Hippicus, 
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which  wa«  to  be  enclosed  by  the  second  wall,  one  would  <:x])ect  to 
find  it  carried  alont;  the  rid^c  above,  and  ircst  of  the  pool  of  Hczc* 
kinh,to  the  [;ro?*cni  ronh  w;ill  of  the  city>and  then  eastwards  fwrt 
ihc  Dama^us  Gate,  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  cast  of  it-  Thence  jt 
miffht  naturally  be  built  along  the  ridge  to  the  north^wcU  corner 
of  the  T^mplo  area,  to  which  it  wat  joined.  But  thi-t  line  would 
bring  the  Holy  Sepulchre  within  the  city,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  place  of  the  cmciAxion  and  the  barial-placc  of  the  Saviour  were 
outsiidc  of  the  w^J.  In  order  to  exclude  tlic:  Hoty  Strpulchrc,  the 
second  wall  mu^t  have  made  a  deep  bend  cajttw.mls,  and  descended 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Chcciictnongers*  and  then  followed  that 
valley  northward^i  to  the  Damascus  Gate.  This  line  appears  50 
forced  and  unnatural  that  it  must  fail  of  acceptation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  lloly  Sepulchre,  we  will  refer  to  this  subject  hereafter 
We  breakfasted,  or,  rather,  Ijnched  at  the  holtd  near  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  and,  after  resting  for  an  hour,  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  the  Anastasis,  or  el  KiyAmch— the  Resurrection — ai 
it  i*  more  appropriately  called,  oven  hy  the  Arab*.  Deseending 
cafitwards  from  Patri^irch's  f^rcct  to  the  open  court  in  front  of  the 
edifice^  1  was  impressed  with  its  antique  aspect.  Excellent  photo- 
graph.t  have  madt^  the  world  familiar  with  its  external  appearance 
;md  OTcliitectand  pniportions,  and  I  ishall  not  attempt  to  describe 
them- 

Within  the  building  the  air  waft  delightfully  cool,  and  the  dim 
li^ht  was  a  most  grateful  relief  from  the  dazzling  ylare  without. 
There  were  but  few  worshippers  or  pilj^ims,  and  no  careless  travel- 
lers from  abroad  to  disturb  the  mind  or  distract  the  attention; 
and  for  a  small  gratuity  the  custodians  allowed  me  to  remain  as 
lonf;  aft  I  desired,  and  I  ftpent  several  hours  within  that  farfamed 
^^         edifice, 

^^P  Some  of  the  many  thoughts  and  Jmpre^ions  made  upon  my 

W  mind  will  not  soon  fade  away.     Recalling  the  rulea  and  cautions 

I  you    suggested   for  vi«ting   sueh    sacred   localitieit,  I  felt   that  the 

I  whole  truth  had  not  been  stated ;  and  I  with  now  to  resume  the 

I  subject  in  connection  with  my  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Is  it 

I  not  possible  that  we  Protestants  carry  our  dislike  for  what  h  doubl* 

I  ful,  or,  at  best,  traditional  farther  than  h  either  necessary  or  profit^ 
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able?  Do  not  the  purest  and  best  feelings  of  our  nature  prompt 
us  to  prcseno  and  protect  from  desecnttion  »uch  sites  as  that  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre?  What,  in  (act,  is  it  which  gives  such  Huprcmc 
gratification  to  our  pilgnmatrc  to  Jerusalem?  U  it  not  because  we 
ftnd  the  nAmirfi  of  Olivet,  Bethany,  GetK«emine,  Olivary-,  Zion,  ami 
the  like,  clinging  to  those  «acrcd  sit<M$  and  scenes  uith  tnWneiblc 
tenacity,  through  v-arA  and  destructions  absolutely  without  pamltel, 
and  repealed  down  long  ccnturicit  of  moitt  diMniU  darkncM  and  COA- 
fuMon  worse  confounded?  And  bccauscj  in  the  dc'ath*stfug|-le  to 
hold  fast  these  sacred  landmarks,  ignorant  men  or  crafty  pnest* 
have  pervcncd  ihcm  to  ^elfi^h  purposes,  or  pushed  becoming  rev* 
CTxrnce  and  love  over  into  sinful  «upcr«tilion,  are  we  therclorc  to 
s£out  the  whole  thing,  and  scowl  upon  these  cherished  siitest  and 
upon  thu*e  who  have  cherished  them,  aA  though  they  were  gttJlt>* 
of  "the  sin  of  witchcraft?"  I  more  than  admit  that  nothing  can 
ju^ify  idolatry;  but  is  even  a  little  too  much  reverence  in  HJch  a 
caM;  as  odious  to  Him  in  whose  honor  it  is  manifested  as  cold  ncg* 
lect  or  proud  contempt  * 

One  more  of  my  many  thoughts  and  rcAcetions  to-day :  If  these 
KAcned  iMtCK  were  to  be  preserved  at  all.  how  was  this  to  be  done? 
Leave  the  stable  and  the  manger  juM  a^  they  were  on  the  night  of 
the  advent,  and  so  Calvary,  and  the  garden,  and  the  sepulchre  ? 
Certainly  thi^  would  have  beeii  mure  ^tatiafaLtuiy,  but  then  it  would 
have  required  a  succession  of  the  ino«t  stupendous  miracles  from 
that  day  to  this.  War,  earthquake,  lire,  and  fierce  fanaticism  ha\'c 
driven  by  tum^  their  ploughshares  of  destruction  through  all  these 
scenes,  and  to  preserve  them  exactly  where  and  as  the>'  wen:  be- 
came impoiLsibIc :  and  when  kings  and  princes  sought  to  restore 
them,  they  did  it  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  tlicir  age- 
Hcncc  arose  over  and  around  these  sites  the  splendid  basilica  at>d 
the  spacious  convent. 

Thifs  train  of  n-flertion  h;L<.  ;u  T  said,  been  suggested  by  a  visit 
to  the  Hob"  Sepulchre-  I  h^ve  come  to  regard  that  a^  by  for  the 
moftt  intercTiting  half-acre  on  the  face  of  the  earths  Nor  i»  this 
appreciation  materially  aBcctcd  by  the  doubti  which  hang  over  tbe 
questions  of  identity  and  gcnuinercss,  Around  that  spot,  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  the  nral  tomb,  have  clustcfx.^  the  hopes  and  affec* 
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Itonfl  of  the  };rcat  Christian  world  for  aiMccii  centuries  .it  lea^t,  and 
with  ^11  hut  :i  few  learned  men  it  is  still  the  acct-plcfl  rr|irt.*«*nlativc 
and  sacred  aitc  of  events  of  such  transcendent  magnitudo  as  cast  all 
othcrTi  into  the  category  of  mere  vai>itiv*-  The  r«puteii  ^epulchri; 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  no  plaice  for  aoultc;^  criticinm — calm,  cold,  and 
hard  <is  ihc  rock  \ist:\U  Whatever  there  may  be  offensive  to  good 
taste  in  the  scenes  now  enacted  within  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  however  supcnlitious  many  of  the  ritci^  and  ceremonies  there 
performed  ;  and  notwith*^tandin|;  the  defective,  or  even  heretical, 
dogmas  interwoven  with  tho:4c  commemorative  scr%uccs — yet  the 
whole  combined  form  a  link,  nay,  many  links,  in  the  chain  vf  evi- 
dence upon  which  hangs  suspended  our  faith  and  hope.  During  the 
lonj;  Up5e  of  sixteen  hundred  years  there  have  been  here  repeated, 
annually,  pjblic,  organized,  and  most  solemn  commemorative  ser- 
vices, testifying  to  the  whole  world  the  reahty  of  certain  facts  in 
our  holy  religion  absolutely  essential  and  fundamental:  tlut  Jeius 
of  Nax;ircth,  the  Lamb  of  God,  suRered  and  died  on  the  cross;  that 
he  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre — whether  this  one  or  another  near  by, 
mdUcrs  nol ;  and  ihat  he  rose  again  frum  the  dead  on  the  third 
day,  thus  fulfTllin^  evcr^'  typical  sacrifice  from  Abul  to  Z^chariah 
which  required  for  their  consummation  the  shedding  of  hi*>  blood 
who  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Without  this  there 
could  be  no  remission.  He  who  w.is  to  give  life  to  the  world  must 
himself  die,  but  not  be  holdcn  of  Death.  He  must  rise  triumphant 
over  the  grave  ;  for  "  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  in  vain ; 
ye  arc  yet  in  your  sin*,"  Surely  an  edifice  which  commemorate^ 
and  testifies  to  facts  such  as  these  is  invested  with  a  sacrcdncss  and 
a  si^ificancc  that  no  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  claim. 

Your  imagination  ha.«  been  quite  captivated,  and  yet  t  do  not 
believe  you  have  explored  half  the  marvels  of  that  wondrous  tem- 
ple. Did  you  not  sec  the  altar  of  Melchtzedek,  nur  that  on  which 
Isaac  was  aacrificed^  nor  the  Chapel  of  St.  John»  nor  of  the  Angela 
noT  the  uiaible  chair  on  which  Su  Helena  sat,  nor  the  Chaiiel  of  the 
Division  of  Garments,  nor  the  sweating  pitlan  nor  the  umbilicus  of 
the  world,  nor  the  place  where  Mary  Magdalene  stood,  nor  the 
Chapel  of  Adam,  nor  the  altar  of  the  penitent  thief,  nor— 

1  saw  none  of  these  things,  because  1  did  not  ask  for  them. 
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Possibly  the  '* scourge"  of  modern  scqiticism  hns  whipped  lliem 
all  out  of  ttic  temple :  no  very  wonderful  acliicvcmcnt.  for,  as  ens 
duHly  brought  iht^m  in,  utibeltcf  can  co-st  (hem  out.  Hut  you 
fihould  not  have  undertaken  to  go  the  round  of  lhof;e  "pilgrim  «t;t- 
tions*'  without  some  eouragcoua  champion  for  their  integrity  by 
your  side.  Here,  for  example,  arc  three  siiurt  volumci  of  Padre 
Fniiicescn  Ca^*ini.  ;m  ItaTUn  moitk  of  Uie  Minori  Riforiiuli-  They 
arc  the  Tatcst  of  the  kind  from  the  press  at  Genoa,  dedicated  to 
Ferdinand  IL  of  Naples  belter  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Homba ; 
n  real  curiosity  in  their  way— lively*  full  of  wit,  MctafEtasio.and  the 
Bible — three  thirjjs  remarkable  in  a  brother  of  the  Riformati.  His 
countless  quotations  from  the  Hiblc  arc.  however,  all  in  good  old 
■canonical  Latiru  and  therefore  harmless  to  the  general  reader.  It 
is  refreshing  to  follow  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  who  treads  fear- 
IcftsJy  amnnfj.Ht  all  these  crumbling  traditions  of  the  Dark  Ages, 

Ht-  u'nidi!  havf  be('n  an  admirablr  {^nide  for  you,  Amonj^sl  ntht'r 
things,  he  would  havx*  called  special  attention  to  the  Stone  of  Utic 
tion,  which  is  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance.  It  i*  a  slab  of  flesh- 
colored  marble,  eight  nud  a  half  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  and 
has  at  either  end  c^mdelabra  of  great  i»£c*  Jn  the  pilip-im  se<L»on 
there  is  generally  a  crowd  about  this  stone,  bowing,  praying,  kiss- 
ing It — though  the  real  stone  is  below  this  marble  slab—and  often 
rubbing  handkerchiefs  and  articles  of  app^irel  ui>on  it.  which  they 
carry  away  with  them,  and  presence  with  great  veneration  for  times 
of  -sickness  or  death.  1  have  seen  even  American  young  ladies  rev- 
erently rub  their  handkerchiefs  on  this  slab.  In  fonncr  dav*s  some 
brought  their  winding»shccts.  to  consecrate  them  by  contact  with 
this  slab:  and  others  measured  the  stone,  in  order  to  make  their 
shrouds  of  the  sime  size.  The  usual  custom,  however,  ifi  to  buy 
on  the  spot,  and  have  measured  over  the  slab,  a  shroud  for  each 
pilgrim,  from  delegated  agent^c  who  supply  the  material. 

On  the  way  from  this  stone  to  the  rotunda  the  spot  where 
Mary  and  her  companions  Mood  to  witness  the  anoJntlnj;  would 
have  been  shown.  Vou  then  enter  ihc  rotunda  between  two  of 
the  eiffhieen  square  pillars  th?it  support  the  dome,  which  is  sixty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  circtilar  opening  in  the  centre  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air-     Directly  below  this  opening  is  the 
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Sepukhrc  ilsclf,  within  a  wliite  marble  atruclorc  twenty-six  feci 
long  and  about  cij^'htccn  feet  wide.  It  is  divided,  on.  the  inside, 
into  \v.o  sTTiall  rooms  and  the  cnirariCir  is  from  tlic  cast  end  by  n 
low  door,  through  which  yovi  pas*  into  the  anteroom,  called  the 
Chapel  oi  the  AngcU.  Here  i«  nhown  p^n  of  the  great  stofie  which 
the  angels  rolled  awa)'  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  ihc  re?iur  recti  oil.  Another  very  low  dtior  admits  the  visitor 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  It  h  only  six  and  a  half  feet  long 
by  six  (ect  wide.  Krom  the  ceiling,  also  <|uite  low,  lung  fony-ihrec 
lamps  ol  silver  ami  gold,  bclonRtng  to  the  different  churches  who 
claim  the  right  to  worship  at  thi^  shi-inc.  The  whole  interior  and 
the  Sq^ulchre  itself  arc  cased  in  marble,  and  the  visitor  can  discover 
no  indications  oF  that  "new  tomb"  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  "which* 
he  had  hewn  out  in  the  r<*ck"— the  common  limeriione  rock  of  Je- 
rusalem—and "wherein  never  man  before  was  laid/'  Tlicsc  two 
room*  are  open  to  nil:  bjl  the  Copt!&  and  Jacobites  have  small 
chapeU  near  the  wefttem  e«d  of  the  Sepidchre.  At  the  nonh-wert 
of  the  rotiinda  ifi  shown  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition,  where  Jesusi 
i»  said  to  have  appeared  to  his  mother,  and  connected  with  thia  U 
an  altar  In  which  is  prettervcd  a  fragment  of  the  Column  of  Fla- 
gellation. TIicm:  belong  to  the  Latins.  ;md  above  them  i«  their 
chapel.  They  have  an  organ  there,  the  echo  of  whose  solemn  sym- 
phonier  through  the  va^t  rotunda  it  is  in^iipiring  to  listen  to.  In 
that  chapd  the  ceremony  of  investing  those  deemed  worthy  with 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  still  performed.  The  sword. 
spurs,  and  crofift  of  Godfrey  dc  llouillon  arc  here  exhibited  to  all 
interested  in  such  rvtics  of  Crusading  times. 

Directly  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sepulchre  is  the  Gnrck 
church,  by  far  the  most  ma^^nificent  within  the  walls  of  that  im- 
mense edifice.  It  U  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
from  east  to  wt-st.  and  ;ib(iut  \iA\i  as  wide,  and  is  adorned  with 
gildings  and  paintings;  while  from  the  vaulted  roof  han(*  number- 
te^  co-Htly  lamptt  and  other  ecclc»iaatical  omamcnti*  Nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  paved  floor,  and  bc;ie.itli  the  centre  of  the  lantern, 
is  shown  the  fr^H^tnent  uf  a  column  ^aid  to  mark  tlie  centre  of  the 
earth.    It  Js  a  curious  fact  that  this  idea  in  regard  to  the  umbilicus 

^  Mm.  uiiL  59^60;   l-akc  xiiii. 53. 
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of  the  globe  date*  back  lo  the  time  o(  TcrtuUian,  but  it  is  |^n* 
crally  connected  with  Golgotha. 

Passing  iiroiind  the  cast  end  o{  the  Greek  church,  but  nut^tdc 
of  it,  you  -An:  *howr  the  Chapel  of  the  Farling  of  ihc  Raimeat, 
which  belongs  to  the  Armenians,  Fnrlhcr  along  the  aiiJe  are  the 
Chapel  of  Division,  and  of  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  which  cnll 
for  iiu  special  noLice.  Near  thoe  aic  the  ^laiis  by  whiLh  you 
descend,  twciuy-ninc  steps,  lo  the  Ch;i|)el  of  St^  Helcniu  TMs  is  ix 
plain  room,  (ifty-onc  feet  long  by  forty-two  wide,  and  sixteen  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Sepulchre.  It  has  tuxi  altars,  one  dedicated 
to  Si-  Helena,  the  other  to  the  penitent  llnef.  The  basilica  erected 
by  Constantino  wa«t  at  this  place,  and  of  course  there  are  many 
-legends  connected  with  it. 

From  the  Chapel  of  Si,  Helena  you  descend  still  lower  by  thir- 
teen 5tcps,  and  then  find  yourself  in  a  genuine  cavern, twenty-four 
fcfct  lony>  twrniy  wide,  ;init  sixrcen  fee!  high-  Thi*  i.H  ihe  Chapel 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross;  and  here  were  found  the  true  cross, 
and  ihcse  of  the  two  thieves,  the  nails,  ihe  crown  of  thorns,  and 
the  inscription  of  Pilate. 

A  liFc-aizG  bronze  statue  of  St,  Helena  holding  the  cross  will 
attract  attention  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  visitor  gladly  returns 
from  this  dark',  dampi  and  gloomy  cavern  to  the  purer  atr  and  more 
cheerful  light  above- 
To  reach  Golgotha,  or  Mount  Calvary,  one  must,  on  coming 
up  from  the  Chapel  of  Helena,  pn^  round  the  choir  of  the  Greek 
church  southA'ards,  and.  ascending  eighteen  steps,  he  ^^^1I  enter  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  which  is  forty-two  feet  long  and  about  fifteen 
wide.  In  the  apse,  on  the  east  ddc  of  thi^  room,  are  diown  the 
places  where  stood  the  three  crosses,  that  of  Jesus  in  the  middle, 
;md  on  either  side  those  of  the  two  thievt-*.  some  five  feel  di^itant. 
About  the  sacn^:  di3;tance  from  the  cro»;  of  Chriiit  is  fihown  the  cleft 
in  the  rock  when  **thc  earth  did  cjuokc,  and  the  rocks  rent/' at  the 
hour  tlidl  "Jenus  yielded  up  the  ghoU  ;"  and  beneath  it  in  the 
Chapel  of  Adam.' 

The  idea  that  Adam  was  buried  on  Golgotha  prevaJicd  extcn* 
sivcly  in  early  times.     It  is  mentioned  by  Origen,  .Athanasius,  Rasjl, 
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Jerome,  and  many  others.  One  fcch  reluctant  even  to  repeat  the 
tradition  that  the  blood  of  Jesj«  flowed  down  through  the  cleft  in 
the  rock  upon  the  head  of  Adam,  and  by  it  he  was  restored  to  life. 

ThU  singiilar  trwJUion  could  well  be  spiritualiied.  Adam,  the 
federative  head  and  n*pre«rntativc  rf  hii;  falltii  raee,  and  the  blond 
of  Jesus  Moving  itpon  him  and  rriisinf*  him  to  a  new  life,  may  9yni- 
boii^te  the  divine  cfRcac>-  of  Chri&t':«  ^acrilice  on  the  ero»s,  by  u'hich 
eternal  life  ha^  been  purchavd  for  the  world-  With  thi^  thought 
lam  wilting  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  all  it»  mar- 
vellous legends  and  traditions* 

I  needed  no  i'adre  Fnmcesco  Cassini  for  cicerone.  My  ovm 
thoughts  were  my  best  companions.  There  were  few  people  pres- 
ent, and  but  little  noise,  and  the  impression  produced  was  solemn 
and  sad.  Though  none  of  the  things  there  had  any  fonnection  uith 
the  death  and  burial  of  Jesus,  yet  lhe>-  have  long  rcprci^cnlcd  the 
various  scenes  of  that  mysterious  and  awful  Pawon  of  our  Saviour, 
and  I  gave  my7<el[  up  to  reverent  and  devout  meditation. 

My  introduction  to  that  church  was  totally  different,  and  my 
first  impression*  were  most  unhappj'.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1S33, 
I  arrived  from  Ranilch  much  fatigued,  but.  as  an  important  cere- 
mony W£L«  goirg  forward  In  the  church,  I  hastened  thither  at  once. 
The  whole  edifice  was  crowded  with  pil);rims  trcav\  all  pATis  of  the 
world,  and  it  w-i?*  whh  difTiLulty  tltat  1  fulluwed  my  coni]>anion  into 
the  rotunda.  There  a  priest  who  knew  us  came  up,  and.  after  in- 
quiring about  the  news  of  the  day,  asked  if  we  would  be  conducted 
into  the  interior  of  the  Greek  cUapcl,  where  the  religious  scr\'iccs 
were  going  on,  and  then  summoning  a  Turkish  caw^s,  wc  began  10 
move  in  that  direction.  To  my  amazement  and  alarm,  the  cawAss 
began  t<i  beat  the  crowd  over  the  head,  when  doivn  they  crouched 
to  the  floor,  and  wc  walked  over  their  prostrate  bodies.  There  was. 
no  help  for  it  ;  those  behind,  rising;  up,  thrust  u«  forwarcU,  After 
proeee<ting  Morne  dist;4ncc.  we  jwu^ed  to  take  breath  when^  the 
crowd  wan  more  deORc  and  obstinate  tlian  ufiual,  and  I  ivas  senously 
informed  that  there  was  the  exact  centre  of  the  earth,  and  those 
obstinate  pilgrims  w^rc  bow-tng  and  kissing  it.  Finally  wc  reached 
the  altar  at  the  ca»t  end  without  Any  serious  injury  to  the  living 
causeway  which  wc  had  traversed,  and  I  had  time  to  look  about 
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ine<  The  scene  throughout  hail  all  the  interest  of  enure  novelty, 
I  was  yountf,  and  just  from  America,  and  was  seized  with  an  almost 
irrtrpressiblc  propensity  to  Liu^h.  The  noise  wo^  deafening,  and 
there  w^K  not  the  ?flightest  apiiraximatJon  to  devotion  visible,  or 
even  po^iblc,  so  far  as  I  coutd  judge :  whilr  the  attitudr*i.  costumes, 
{"Cfttured,  and  nounda  which  met  the  eye  and  iitunned  the  car  were 
infinitely  .';trnn|;c  and  ludicrous.  Such  tvpltrndur,  loo,  I  had  nevtir 
»ccn.  By  the  aid  of  numerous  lamps,  the  whole  church  accmcd  to 
flohh  and  bla/c  >n  burning  gold-  I  stood  near  the  altar,  which  waa 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  decorated  with  censer^  golden  can- 
dlesticks and  splendid  crucifixes. 

A  bench  of  bishops  and  priests  tilled  the  entire  space  within 
ihe  raih'ng,  and  monks  were  waving,  or,  more  accurately,  swinging 
ccnscra  before  them.  The  "cloud  of  incense*'  rose  circling  to  the 
upper  dome,  diffusing  on  all  sides  a  strong  aromatic  odor.  After 
some  delay,  the  whole  priesthood  of  those  denominations  which 
then  united  in  this  ceremony  were  assembled,  and.  with  lighted  can- 
dle in  cither  hand,  stood  ready  for  the  pnind  ft'tc  of  the  day.  In 
single  flic,  priejiti^  :ind  bishops,  in  long  rob<!«  of  gold  iind  jiilvcr  text- 
ure, passed  out  into  the  body  of  the  church  with  solemn  pomp. 
Turkish  offictTS  went  before,  beating  the  heads  of  the  crowds  who 
bowed  d(»wn  ^%  they  had  done  for  xn^.  Slowly  the  gorgetm^  pro- 
cession worked  its  way  along  the  north  »ide,  singing,  with  nasal 
twang  and  stentorian  lungs,  harsh  haritiony  in  barbarous  Greek.  In 
a  short  time  they  relumed,  J.iid  a,side  their  rohcs  extinguished  their 
tapers,  and  the  multitude  dispersed,  greatly  enlightened  by — a  vast 
number  of  wax-candles,  and  edified  by  a  devout  manifestation  of 
:tplendid  canonicals.  Our  friend,  in  his  robes,  and  with  candles 
lighted,  inquired,  in  the  careless  tones  of  ordinary  conversation,  con- 
cerning our  jcurney,  the  roads,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  the  war  that  was 
then  going  on  with  the  Sultan;  while  the  people  in  the  body  of 
the  church  were  laughing,  talking,  pr;iying,  shouting,  or  quamrlling. 
Such  was  my  introduction  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  I  have  not 
betn  ;ib1c  to  banish  from  my  mind  the  first  unhappy  impressions, 
nor  can  I  visit  the  church  now  with  cither  pleasure  or  profit, 

I  ^hall  never  forget  that  occasion,  for  wc  uere  compelled  to  bear 
a  certain  pan  in  the  ceremonies.     Franks  were  rare  in  Jerusalem 
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at  that  distant  datc^  my  travelling  companion  and  mysctl  being  the 
only  two  then  in  the  city.  The  friend  who  introduced  uft  into  the 
clerical  circle  behind  the  altar  was  a  learned  priest  of  the  Greek 
convent,  who,  though  knowing  us  to  be  missionarici,  when  the  pro- 
ce^on  commenced  to  move  round  the  Sepulchre,  thrust  lighted 
tapers  into  our  hands,  and  wc  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  rest. 
In  our  travel-soiled  clothes  we  made  a  sorry  appearance  amongiil 
the  gorgeously  arrayed  dtgnitariec  who  preceded  u^;  and  ;i«  Aoon  a? 
pojEftibk-  n-c  blew  out  the  tapers  and  made  our  escape* 

The  following  Saturday  I  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
to  wttncHS  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Fire. 

I  li;ive  never  seen  a  Katisfdctory  de^riptinn  of  this  celebrated 
ceremony,  and  should  like  to  know  more  about  it, 

Dejm  Stanley  gives  an  admirable  account  o(  it,  but  he  says  thai, 
^'considering  the  phice.  the  time,  and  the  intention  of  the  profc^t^^ed 
miracle/'  it  is  ''probably  the  most  offensive  imposture  to  be  found 
in  the  world/"*  The  dean  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the  Holy 
Fire  in  1855.  I  will  describe  it  as  I  saw  it.  just  twenty  years  before 
hlH  vi^t.  The  ceremonies  vary  somewhat  on  different  occasions, 
but  are  always  Hubntantially  the  lame. 

Knowing  that  this  waz  the  grund  fvrfit  nf  Raster-weelc,  and  that 
the  desire  to  panicipato  in  it  had  draivn  m^iltitudcf  to  the  church. 
I  expected  a  great  crowd  of  pilgrims,  and  therefore  went  cArly;  but 
the  edifice  va*  already  densely  packed.  Not  only  were  the  rotunda 
and  Adjoining  chapels  beTc>w  filled  with  eager  and  expectant  cn>wds 
but  so»  also,  was  cvcr>'  niche  and  comer,  gallcr>',  balcony,  window, 
and  pos,sib1e  Manding-placc,  flying  ranW  above  rank  along  the  walls 
of  the  rotunda.  The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  loomed  up  from 
amidst  the  mx'^  of  pilgnm^  uho  stood  or  sat  about:  and  around 
them  a  lane  was  formed  by  the  soldiers  -ttattoned  to  keep  back  the 
crowds  pressing  from  behind,  and  to  preserve  order.  Upon  enter- 
ing,  I  was  startled  by  the  ringing  zulagit  of  the  women,  echoing 
through  the  grand  dome  in  a  manner  mo^t  suqirisfng.  I  had  never 
heard  it  before-  It  is  a  shrill  ah-w^-hA,  long.sustaincd,  quiverirvg 
and  triUing  into  an  endless  b-l9.U-l:i-lee,  once  heard  nev*cr  foi^t* 
ten,  and  which  every  Arab  woman  can  execute  with  more  or  lev 
^  SonltVp  S»ii»]  ind  PjLlc^tine,  p.  460-46& 
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proficiency.  I  have  heard  it  thouMntI»  of  limes  since  tli.it  day,  at 
weddings  and  on  festive  occasions,  but  never  by  such  s.  fnuhttutlc 
of  excited  and  jubilant  performers, 

We  had  secured  places  on  an  elevated  platfonn  M  the  northern 
sid(»  of  the  ratimda,  anH  directly  in  (mnt  of  the  aperture  ihroiigh 
whfch  the  \\n\y  I'Wc  was  to  make  its  appearance,  and  from  there 
had  the  entire  boi.^terou»  ficcnt  below  ur.  in  full  view.  It  M.vmcd 
to  be  the  belief  tbnt*  unlcf»  »omc  one  r^n  round  the  Sepulchre  a 
certain  number  of  times,  the  fire  would  not  issue  from  the  hole. 
Accordingly,  individual  pilgrims  would  run  rounil,  breaking  through 
the  line^,  until  stopped  by  the  solciicrs,  hrequenlly  one  man^  fast- 
ening upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  like  the  Ofd  Man  In  the  stoiy 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  would  compel  him  to  run  lound  the  circle, 
until,  jumping;  off,  he  would  be  succeeded  by  another.  Occasion- 
ally four  stout  men,  standing  (ace  to  face,  \\ould  form  a  hollow 
SQuarc.  Upon  their  shoulders  four  otheni  were  hoii^ted,  and  thii 
iivine  column  would  start  off  round  the  Sepulchre  at  a  perilaus 
rate — those  above  swinginj:  ihcir  (Ircck  cap  or  Arab  tarbnush,  a« 
the  case  might  be^singing,  uliouHtig.  cbppitjg  ihtir  h;tnds  w;ivir»g 
handkerchiefs,  and  twisting  their  bodies  into  the  most  absurd  con> 
tortions.  These  exhibitions  would  wake  up  the  ccKoca  of  the  tula- 
gft  to  deafening  M:rc,im%.  At  tinier  ihc  whole  circle  between  the 
truops  would  join  in  procession,  and  a  man  would  be  carried  round 
feigning  deaths  borne  upon  men's  shoulders,  the  people  following, 
cunting  Ihe  Jews  and  praising  ihcmiclve-^.  Coming  round  agjim, 
they  would  appear  leaping,  stamping,  shouting  in  frantic  triumph, 
"  niis  is  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  ;  we  to-day  arc  joyful,  and  the  Jew* 
are  sad.  Light  is  poured  out  from  heaven,  and  we  keep  the  fcai^l 
on  earth/'  The  multitude  swaying  hither  and  thither,  pushing  and^ 
thrusting  in  all  directions,  and  not  seldom  whole  groups  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  would  come  into  collision,  and  tumble  pelUmell 
upon  the  pavement,  like  a  row  of  ninepins. 

I  witneii^d  this  strange  scene  for  four  hours,  the  crowd  increas- 
ing constantly  from  iibout  noon  until  the  fire  appeared,  llie  crush 
around  the  aperture  whence  the  light  was  to  Issue  was  tremendous 
as  by  this  time  there  were  thousands  of  pilgrims  within  the  build- 
ing besides  the  spectators.    Some  Greek  sailors,  from  a  man-of-war 
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anchored  at  Jaffa,  had  stationed  themselvcK  at  the  aixrrture,  ;ind 
mhcr»,  particularly  the  men  of  Bethlehem,  endeavored  to  force 
them  away.  They  yelled,  and  suore.  and  fought,  and  had  not  the 
soldiers  frequently  rushed  in  and  forcibly  separated  the  combatants. 
Mficuft  iniHchicT  would  have  occurred. 

At  half'P^vt  lw<jlve  a  bdl  rang,  and  I  wa*  informed  t1i;H  the 
governor  of  the  city  had  arrived.  lie  i«  rcspanMhle^  arxl  muet 
always  be  present  on  these  oecasions  to  preserve  order.  Soldiers 
paraded  rpund  the  Scptilchn:  continually,  and  often  had  to  U5C  their 
mcrci1e?>s  whip^ 

About  one  o'clock  the  ^nd  clerical  procession  commenced  to 
move  round  the  Sepulchre  with  large  banners,  having  painted  on 
them  representations  of  the  various  scents  in  the  P;L5s>on  of  the 
Saviour.  Soldiers  marched  before,  and,  beating  the  people  on  the 
head,  cleared  the  way.  Following  the  banners  came  the  priests  and 
bishops,  resplendent  in  their  canonicals  of  purple  and  gold*  some 
»wir^ing  censers  others  chantini^  the  appointed  anthems  An  aged 
bishop,  surrourded  by  a  picked  band.  cIoMrd  the  procession.  Hav- 
ing with  much  diUFioilty  encircled  thr  tomb  three  times,  the  bishop 
entered  the  Sepulchre  alone.  Then  there  was  for  a  few  moments 
a  profound  and  evpt-ctsnt  tbileirce.  At  length  a  light  nhone  in  the 
aperture,  a  bundle  of  prcpar<:4  tapers  was  thrui^t  in,  and  quickly 
withdrawn  all  abla/e.  Instantly  the  whole  vast  edifice  rang  with 
exultant  Ahouts.  The  scrambling  and  fighting  for  the  light  that 
succeeded  beggar*  all  description.  The  people  were  frantic — leap- 
ing, dancing,  shouting,  and  swinging  their  burning  tapers  in  the  air. 
A  swift  horseman  xnas  despatched  to  carry  the  sacred  fire  to  the 
Greek  church  at  Bethlehem,  Gradually  the  Holy  Fire  spread  from 
hand  to  hand,  till  at  1.^1  the  entire  rotunda,  from  pavement  to  gat- 
lery,  balcony  and  window,  blazed  with  thotuands  of  lighted  tapers 
When  the  light  reached  us,  a  person  sitting  next  to  me,  passing  hi& 
flaming  tapers  under  his  chin  and  over  his  face,  declared  that  it  wax 
pure  light  from  heaven,  -ind  would  not  burn.  1  thrust  a  bit  of  pa- 
per into  them,  .and  it  igrited  inimodi:iCe}y.  "Don't  look  at  that," 
he  exclaimed — "don't  look  at  that:  it  bums  because  you  have  no 
faith:"  and  again  he  passed  them  over  his  face  and  under  liis  chin, 
but  this  time  90  Icit»urc1y  tlut  hi=t  beaid  waa  decidedly  singed;  and 
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yet  such  h  the  strefigth  of  this  strange  delusion,  th;it  even  thi^  man 
a&scrtcd  most  vehemently  that  it  was  divine  light,  and  not  ordi- 
nary fire, 

I  was  amazed  to  witness  the  reverence  with  which  this  Holy 
Fire  is  regarded.  Not  only  do  the  people  pass  it  over  their  faces 
many  tin^cs^  open  their  clothea — boih  men  and  women — ^tnd  thrui^t 
the  lightifd  tapcm  mto  ihdr  bonomr;,  but  they  galhcr  the  :tmoke 
in  their  hnrds,  and  rub  thcni9clves  as  if  with  a  precious  perfume. 
Tliey  fumigate  extra  gamicnt?!,  biuught  fi^r  the  purpose,  and  finally 
carry  the  offcn:4lvc  ends  of  the  cardtes  to  their  distant  homes,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  consolation  of  the  dying- 

My  companion  asked  a  priest  who  sat  near  him  what  all  the 
noise  and  confusion  we  had  just  witnessed  meant,  "Joy,  joy,"  he 
replied.  "  But  what  kind  of  |oy?"  "Joy  in  the  Lord."  said  he, 
laughing,  in  c\ident  confusion  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing. 

There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  religious  reverence  dur- 
ing the  entire  ceremonies,  and  to  mc  the  spectacle  was  extremely 
humilialtnij ;  ;md  whei  1  remtrmbere^l  that  lliis  was  Mie  most  im- 
posing exhibition  of  the  Greek  religion  which  the  Muhammedan 
or  the  Turk  ever  scc^ — Chou}^h  some  of  their  ceremonies  arc  equally 
offensive  —  1  could  no  longer  be  .surpn.^cd  thai  they  despise  the 
nume  and  faith  of  such  ChrUtiims,  and  cati  thcni  dog>  ^id  idol- 
aters. 

1  was  here  the  next  year,  when  several  hundred  pilgrims  were 
crushed  to  death  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  burst  open  the  door  and 
escape  from  the  suffocating  fumes  within,  caused  by  the  sudden 
kindling  of  an  unusual  multitude  of  tapers.  The  celebrate<l  Il>ni- 
him  Pasha,  of  EgyP*'  '^'^'h  his  staff,  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  was  with  much  difficulty  rescued  by  his  guard.  Hut  1  need 
not  describe  that  awful  scene.  We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long 
upon  ihis  subji'Ct — in  no  way  an  agreeable  one — but  it  is  well,  1  sup- 
pose, to  know  what  dreadful  results  ignorant  fanaticism  and  design- 
ing priestcraft  may  bring  about  in  this  world.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed; and  wc  must  not  fot^ct  that  these  scenes  arc  enacted  in 
open  day  cvciy  year  in  Jerusakm.  the  city  of  ihe  Grc^t  King,  in 
this  last  half  of  the  ninetetrnih  century,  iind  siinetioncd  by  M)me  of 
the  largest  branches  of  the  nominal  Christian  Church. 
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What  ift  the  tiiMor)'  of  thu  extraordinary-  mindc  of  the  Holy 
Ftrc?    When,  2nd  by  whom,  was  tt  in^iiutcrd  ? 

No  one  seems  to  kno\^'.  It  n  not.  however,  a  modem  institia- 
lion.  Probably  il  grew  up  gnkdually«  and  has  passed  through  dif- 
ferent phases.  For  many  centuries  all  M:cts,  inctudini;  the  Roman 
Otholict  united  in  those  ceremonies;  but  it  was  Anally  wrcstcil  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  l^itins.  and  now  the  latter  denounce  and  deride 
it.  "Ah!  vedetc  la  fantasia!  Eceo  gli  bruti  Greci — not  non  fae* 
eiamo  cosi  V*  cxctaim  the  Krsnctseans  in  the  L^tin  g.iller^'.  but.  alam ! 
with  very  little  ri^a^bon.  Their  own  manner  of  celebrating  £astcr  in 
this  very  Church  of  the  Anantasis  19  equally  olTcnsivc 

Have  you  ever  attended  tho«c  ceremonies? 

Ye«:  more  than  once.  The  last  time  I  went  to  accom|>aiiy  a 
French  Catholic  lady,  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  mainly  to  wit* 
nc^  the  tester  services  of  her  Church.  I  must  condense,  for  this 
subject  is  becoming  wearisome.  Many  of  the  Catholic  litcs  arc; 
here  performed  in  the  nit;ht,  and  on  this  occasion  the  monks  were, 
to  enact  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  Passion — the  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  ^1ie  »cniccs  had  already  coo^' 
mcnced  when  we  arrived,  and  the  part  tlicn  pcrfonnini^  in  tht; 
CHapel  of  the  Ooss  was  the  nailing  of  an  image  of  Christ,  large  a« 
life,  to  a  crtK^  During  the  time  occupied  in  the  n^ilirtg  a  s<rrnioft 
was  delivered  by  a  monk  in  5p;ini«h.  The  croM  wa«  then  niaed  up 
in  its  place,  the  incidents  of  the  crueifixion  were  enacted,  and  an- 
other :<nnon — thU  time  in  Italiiin — wjis  preached  to  the  audience. 
The  cross  was  then  very  f:arefully  taken  d«^wn,  the  stiver  it^ils  dru«n 
out.  ostentatiously  exhibited  to  the  spectators,  and  deposited  upon . 
a  silver  tray,  while  still  another  discourse  was  pronounced  in  French- 
The  image  was  now  carried  below  to  the  Slab  of  Unction,  and.  dur- 
ing the  preparation  for  the  burial,  a  sermon  in  Arabic  was  preached. 
After  thi«  the  image  wa-s  carried  in  funeral  procession  to  the  Sepul- 
chre, under  the  dome  of  the  rotuida,  and  there  a  sermon  was  pro- 
nouncetl  in  I'ortutrucse. 

We  did  not  remain  for  (he  resurrection.  Hie  lady  whom  I  ac- 
companied became  strangely  aff<irtrd  at  this  fttage  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  began  to  weep,  begging  to  be  t^kcn  to  her  hotel.  *'  Take 
mc  away  T'  ^.he  cried  :  "  take  me  aw*ay  I     God  will  not  tolerate  such 
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awful  wickedness,  but  will  surely  sink  the  church  and  atl  that  nre 
in  it  inlo  the  aby^,  and  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  say  that  wc  were 
here  merely  as  spectators,"  This  was  a  finale  of  our  visit  wholly 
unexpected,  but  I  was  quite  willing  to  rrtire  from  tho  ^ceiie,  it 
wafi  nearly  morning  bi^fore  the  whole  tragedy  w^u  completed. 

l^cFc,  ag^tn«  the  spectacle  was  sad  and  humiltatin^  on  account  of 
the  prcficncc  of  the  indolent  Modern  »oldicr-( — this  time  not  so  much 
Ui  keep  the  people  in  Dnlcr  as  to  protect  the  L<Llir»  from  nssitult. 
Along  three  sides  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  were  posted,  in  the  in- 
side, a  body  of  regular  troops,  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and,  wherever 
the  proces?(ion  moved,  these  Turkish  soldiers  accompanied  it  to  dear 
the  way.  and  defend  the  Latins  from  the  more  numerous  and  more 
fanatical  Greekti.  Nor  wa*  this  precaution  unnecessary.  Riot*  then 
frequently  occurred  between  the  bclliijcrent  monks,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  generally  victorious,  and  the  Latins  obliged  to  flee  and 
abandon  their  proces^ons.  These  scandalous  conflicts  cre«Lted  no 
^mall  noi^e  in  tho$e  ii^y^,  and  *;omnimcs  threatened  to  cause  scri* 
ous  complications  between  the  different  flovcrnments  of  Europe. 

1  no  longer  wonder  at  yuur  disinclination  to  vi^it  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  I  have  no  such  scenes  associated  with  it. 

1  am  free  to  confess  that  it  is  not  possible  for  mc  to  regard  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  la  amazing  congregation  of  s.icred  sites  with 
any  complacency.  The  Latin  tragedy  is  us  offensive  as  the  Greek 
comedy,  and  1  am  devoutly  thankful  that  no  amount  of  learning  or 
research  can  establish  the  remotest  connection  between  any  act  of 
our  Saviour  and  these  so-called  holy  places.  And  I  seem  to  find^ 
in  this  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  every  sacred  locality,  the  indi- 
cation of  a  watchful  Providence,  in  beajtiful  accordance  with  many 
similar  interpositions  to  save  God's  people  from  idolatiy.  The 
grave  of  Mclchizedck,  the  typical  priest :  of  Joseph,  the  rejected 
of  hi'i  brethrt^n  and  vtdd  ;  of  Mo*e*,  the  law-givcr  and  ilclivercr;  of 
Joshua,  the  captain  and  leader  into  the  I^nd  of  Promise :  of  Dnvid, 
the  shepherd  and  king ;  of  John  the  Baptist  and  forerunner ;  and  of 
Mary,  the  mother  whom  all  n^titins  shall  cjill  blessed — the  tombs 
of  all  these  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  same  watchful  care 
has  hid  forever  the  instruments  of  the  Saviour's  Pafision,  the  exact 
spot  where  he  was  crucified,  buried,  whence  he  rose  i^m  to  life, 
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ard  also  the  place  from  n-hich  he  aK<rnJed  into  heaven.  1  u'ould 
have  it  thus.  And  certainly,  since  God  has  concealed  the  rcaJitJcs^ , 
wc  h;ive  no  need  of  these  fictitiou<t  site*  lo  confirm  our  iMi\u  We' 
arc  surrounded  by-  wicne^cs  in  these  mountains,  and  valleys,  and 
ruins,  that  cannot  be  effaced  or  corrupted.  They  arc  now  spread^ 
nut  before  our  eye*.  Tliere  was  the  Teinpli? — ty\w  »f  the  Saviniir. 
Beyond  it  wa«  Zion — t^ymbol  of  t^c  Cfiurch  of  God.  (icrc  lic$  the 
whole  scene  of  our  Lord's  last  actions,  teaching, and  Passion.  There 
he  intitituted  the  Supper.  Bdow  uft  is  the  garden  of  agony  and 
betmyaU  The  house  of  Pilate  was  on  ilut  Itill  above  it.  where  he 
was  examined,  was  scountcd.  buffeted,  robed  in  mock  purple,  and 
crowned  with  thnm«i.  Along  that  rocky  way  he  bore  his  cross: 
there  he  was  nailed  to  it,  was  lifted  wp,  ^K^s  reviled,  was  gh'cn  gall 
and  vinegar  to  drink,  and  when  all  was  finished  he  bowed  his  hc4d 
and  died.  Then  the  sun  refu^scd  to  shine,  and  darkness  fell  on  all 
the  land;  the  earth  quaked,  the  rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were 
opened.  There  was  the  new  tomb  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
malliea.  Thither  the  -ingcls  came  down  and  rolled  the  &tone  from 
the  dr»or,  while  the  Lord  of  lifr  hiir^t  tho  ban;  of  death,  and  ro^ 
trJumphanc  o'er  the  grave.     All  those  things 

Whidi  kings  and  proiihcU  wiiicd  for, 
BuL  d^  wilhflui  ihc  »^cht, 

did  actually  take  place  here.  Our  eyes  gaze  up  to  the  same  heaven 
which  opened  lo  receive  him  ascending  to  his  Father's  right  hand- 
Thc  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  o(  God  was  offered  up  there 
on  the  unquestioned  area  of  the  Holy  City,  This  is  all  1  care  for— 
all  that  mere  topography  can  offer.  If  sure,  to  the  fraction  of  a 
foot,  in  regard  to  the  Sepulchre.  I  could  no  more  worship  it  than  1 
could  worship  the  boat  in  which  he  sailed  over  Gcnnesarct,  or  the 
ass  upon  which  he  rode  into  Jerusalem,  and  hence  1  have  no  need 
of  any  of  those  "inventions:"  and  since  they  arc  pcn'crtcd  to  an 
idokitn'  wor«e  than  the  burning  of  iriccnst?  to  the  brazen  s^^rpcnt,  I 
would  have  them  all  removed  out  of  sight,  that  he  who  is  a  spirit 
may  be  worshipped,  even  at  Jerusalem,  in  spirit  and  in  tnilh. 

If  you  reject  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
where  would  you  locate  ti  ? 
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1  do  not  venture  to  select  any  definite  locality.  Mn  Fergusaon, 
in  his  "Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,"  believes  that  he  has 
proved  i n con ttrst ably  that  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  wa.^  some* 
whtTi*  williTM  the:  H;irifn  ari',t,  Ami  that  \hf.  Mtnik  (»f  Omar  i-i  ihf 
basilica  which  Con^taiuinc  erected  over  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  I  do  not  choose  to  believe  any  of 
his  special  chcoric^'t,  but  mu^t  1g;ivc  others  to  criticise  them  who 
may  be  so  disposed. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  .some  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
on  the  west  bnnk  of  the  KKlron»  somewhere  north  of  St.  Stephen's 
Gate.  The  an^umcnts  in  favor  of  it  arc  sufhcicntly  plausible  to 
entitle  this  theory  to  careful  consideration.  That  vicinity  i:^  suita- 
ble in  itself;  it  was  certainly  outside  of  the  city,  for  the  wall  of 
Aj^rippa  was  not  erected  until  some  twelve  year^  after  the  cruci* 
fixion.  It  was  near  the  city,  and  especially  to  that  quarter  of  it 
occupied  by  the  Romans;  and  it  would  be  natural  that  the  soldiers 
should  resort  to  the  mo^t  convenient  place  for  the  execution  of 
their  conimis*ion,  and  this  would  be  at  some  vacant  spot  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Kidron.  According;  to  this  theory,  tlii:  .sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  offered  up  on  some  pnrt  of  Mount  Moriah, 
though  not  within  the  TemplL-  area,  where  no  many  typical  sacri< 
!tcc»  had  foTCshaddWcd  that  of  the  divine  Antitype.  This  has  loa^^ 
been  a  cherished  idea,  or,  rather,  sentiment,  which  strongly  predis- 
poses me  to  accept  it,  but  with  no  desire,  however,  to  select  any 
particular  spot  for  the  actual  scene  of  the  crucifixion. 

Recently,  the  knoll,  or  rounded  hillock,  above  the  Grotto  of 
Jeremiah,  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  has  been  fixed  upoa  by 
some  as  the  site  of  ihe  crucifixion.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  resemblance,  real  or  imaginary,  between  the  shape 
of  that  hillock  and  that  of  a  human  skull,  and  from  which  reAem- 
bhnce  it  iu  suppo^eil  Ihe  name  Golgotha — the  place  of  a  fikull^^ 
was  given  to  the  orig^ral  spot.  But  there  h  no  tradition  even  that 
the  hillock  was  ever  called  Golpotha;  and,  further,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  received  that  n;ime  bcc^iusc 
of  it»  resemblance  in  shape  tu  a  skull,  although  this  alsu  has  been 
maintained.  Some  incident  of  a  totally  different  character  may 
have  suggested  the  name. 
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It  sliould  be  cAndidly  admitted,  1  think,  that  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre is  the  only  site  supportiMl  by  aucienl  tradition;  and  yet  I  ami 
persuaded  that  tt  is  not  the  true  one.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
spot  upon  which  the  present  chureh  elands  was  origiaally  without 
the-  wall  of  the  city.  No  practical  engineer  would  «clect  a  line  for 
the  second  wall  which,  st.irting  from  the  llippicu^  and  cndin|;  at 
tlic  north-west  corner  of  the  Temple  area,  tihould  leave  the  ^tc  of 
ll»c  Holy  Sq>ukhrc  west  or  norlh-\rc»t  of  it-  To  effect  that,  the 
line  must  have  descended  at  once  from  the  Hip|)icus  eastwards 
towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  as  to  pas*  below  the  pool  of  Hcie- 
kiah,  and  thence  acro-s^  the  corner  of  the  MuristAn— ihe  Ho^piia] 
of  St,  John— where  there  is  an  accumulalion  of  rubbish  for  sixt>'  or 
seventy  feet  before  tlic  rock  is  reached.  Or,  keeping  above  the  pool 
to  the  northern  end  of  it.  the  wall  mu-^t  have  there  made  a  right 
angle,  descendini;  steeply  eastwards  to  the  comer  of  the  MQristfln, 
as  already  mentioned.  Havini;:  by  this  extraordinary  course  got 
the  wall  down  into  the  deep  valley,  for  no  apparent  reason  except 
to  place  the  site  of  the  Holy  Srpulchre  onttidi*  of  it»  how  was  the 
engineer  to  can>'  it  thence  to  the  north  corner  of  the  Temple  area? 
Along  what  po^Hible  line  could  it  be  built  that  would  not  make  the 
entire  work  ridiculous?  It  would  give  to  that  part  of  the  city  a 
con6guration  quite  preposterous,  and  so  contract  tlie  area  incTudnl 
tMtueeo  it  and  the  old  fir»t  wall  a^  to  make  it  scarcely  worth  while 
to  erect  It  at  all. 

It  h  highly  probable,  from  the  topographical  conditions  and 
necessities  that  the  ^coiid  wall  was  carried  nonhwards  from  the 
Hippicus  to  a  considerable  distance  above  and  west  of  the  pool  of 
Hezckiah,  until  it  reached  the  line  of  the  present  north  wall  of  the 
city,  which  it  followed  eastwards  past  the  Damascus  Gate  to  some 
point  on  the  ridge  beneath  which  is  tlic  Cotton  Grotto,  thence 
along  that  ndge  southwards  to  the  Temple  area.  A  wall  on  thi* 
lire  could  be  easily  erected,  would  be  strategically  defensible,  and 
would  give  to  thai  part  of  ihc  city  a  lai^e  and  well-defined  arcft. 
or  course,  it  would  include  the  site  of  the  Moly  Sepulchre,  junt  as 
it  19  now,  within  the  wall.  Tbi?i  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  present 
church,  and,  as  long  as  the  ph)'sical  topography  of  Jerusalem  r& 
mains  what  it  now  is,  will  continue  to  suggest  grave  doubts  in 
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regard  to  the  identity  of  all  these  sacred  localities.  Many  will 
grentl/  regret  thi* ;  but  I  do  not,  and  for  the  very  rcaaonn  by  which 
Mr.  FcrguMon  jiiiitifit-t  hU  cUbomlc  and  c;imff*;t  t'fTorl  to  pr^ive  that 
the  Most  of  Omar  covers  the  site  nf  the  Sepulchre. 

He  A^yti  "  Whctlicr.  however,  I  am  right  ox  wrong  in  what  I 
am  going  Ut  advance,  I  agree  with  Dr,  Clarke  and  many  ol^cr5  in 
thinking  that  the-  idea  that  the  prL-scnt  church  contains  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Christ  is  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  refutation;  and  1  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  required  but  for  a  hiatus  ia  the  arguments 
of  all  those  who  have  opposed  it— in  their  not  bclnp  able  to  say, 
or  even  h!nt»  where  the  true  Sepulchre  was,  and  where  the  various 
scenes  of  the  Passion  were  enacted;  and  till  this  is  done,  1  fear  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  admit  any  aiKument,  however  rcasona< 
ble;  for  there  i^  and  always  has  been,  in  the  human  mind.  or.  at 
all  events,  1.1  a  certain  clas*i  of  hun^an  minds,  a  pnnci|>le  of  idolatry 
which  has  given  form  to  the  faith  of  millions  of  millions,  through 
thousandtE  of  years,  and  which  requires  that,  for  the  calling  forth 
Of  exercise  of  their  faith,  some  tangible  object  f;hould  be  prc:(entod 
to  their  corporeal  senses — whether  in  the  form  of  a  tclic,  of  a  holy 
^pot  with  which  an  act  may  l>c  as^ociitcd,  or  a  graven  image  which 
will  represent  what  the  mfnd  is  too  lasy  to  conceive,  and  which 
requires, in  this  Instance, a  sepulchre:  and  it  matters  little  whether 
it  be  the  true  one  or  not — it  answers  their  purpose.  To  me  ihi* 
appears  to  be  the  real  fUw  in  the  argument;  and,  unless  it  is  sup- 
plied, men  will  twist  and  torment  facts  and  evidence  till  they  make 
it  quile  clear  to  their  own  minds  that  what  thc>'  wi*h  to  be  true 
must  be  so."' 

While  ihc  facts  mentioned  by  Mr  FerRusson  cannot  be  denied. 
1  do  not  admit  the  conchision«  baned  upon  them.  In  thix  cane 
there  is  no  necessity  to  search  for  a  site  which  the  providence  of 
God  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  discover,  and  nt>  cxcu?>c  for  in- 
venting one  to  tfati^fy  the  perverted  bias  of  some  human  minds  to 
idolatry.  Far  better  rest  contetiteil  with  the  undoubted  fac;  that 
somewhere,  without  the  walls  of  this  vcr>'  limited  platform  of  the 
Holy  City,  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted  up,  '*ttiat  whosoever  bcliev^ 
elh  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  liavc  eternal  life."'  It  is  himsell 
'  Fer.  An.  Top,  of  Jer.  |k  76, 77.  •  John  iii,  14, 15, 
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that  men  mu«C  believ-e  in,  not  his  Sepulchre,  It  is  not  *>n  Golgotha 
wc  must  look  for  salvation,  but  to  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb 
of  (jo<\  there  shed,  that  t^ikcth  ax^'ay  the  sins  of  the  world. 

After  leavHng  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  examining 
some  curious  r>]d  buildings  a  little  to  the  south-weist  of  the  court. 

I  returned  by  the 
Via  Dolorosa,  stop, 
ping  for  a  moment 
T  each  of  the"  AtA- 
lioui"  along  its 
CuUTSg.  Tlial  wliulc 
street,  with  all  its 
sacred  placc^l  give 
up  at  once,  as  no 
plausible  c\idence 
can  be  adduced  for 
the"  identity  of  any 
of  the  stations. 

Padre  K  Cassini 
u'ould  ha\-e  «loutly 
contended  for  the 
integrity  of  every 
ouc  cif  the  fourteen. 
According  to  him, 
howcvcr.this  street 
t?  intolentbly  long. 
He  says  tlut  the 
Via  Dolorosa  for 
the  hi)m.iTi  racebe^ 
gan  in  Edcnp^tben 
Adam  was  con- 
demned to  cat  hi« 
brtrad  in  the  icwcat  of  hi*  brow,  and  all  men  travelling  :>Tnng  it  from 
thai  day  to  this  have  had  their  "stiition*"  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering! 
Mr-  Bartlett,  the  author  and  artist,  thus  describes  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, which  lie  pronounces  to  be  "the  mcnt  (Roomily  impressive 
street  of  any  within  the  precincts  of  thLs  mcliincholy  city;" 


lUt     VJ\     IHJL 
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WffvaJ  ifi  th«  ftwettt  n(  lii^  brow,  and  alt  mvn  tra\-cl; 
*!*-     ■ 

••^  Kc  |Kimi>uncci  to  be  **the 

rcet  nt  day  witJun  the  prednrts  of  tiib  mdaiicl 
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"The  pavement  i^  nigtrcc)  and  ^ippcry  bs,  a  mountain  roiad  :  the 
pricon-liW  wkiU  on  eithc^r  %U\e  Ate  only  pi<?rce<l  here  and  tliert^  by  a 
smalt  dnor-way  or  grated  window,  or  3  wtiodci  'jalousie/  In  the 
^hatlc  of  the  .irchways  the  passenger  sttimbks  over  heaps  of  stone 
and  rubbish,  or  i-t  hfilf  blinded  with  clouds  of  du»l,  while  vapors  in- 
dc5crib.-Lb1y  fetid  cnc-i|>c  fnjm  holes  and  comers,  and  astmil  his  nos- 
trils- As  may  he  supposed, at  twilight  these  archways  are  involved 
in  utter  darkness ;  .tnd,  unless  provided  with  a  lantern,  it  is  dlfTiCult 
to  grope  one  s  way  without  treading  upon  <i  sleqiing  dog,  or  goming 
into  violent  collision  with  some  invisible  passenger."' 

Some  improvement  in  the  street  ha»  been  made  since  then^but 
stil!  the  Via  Dolorosa  \s  (*loomy  and  narrow — descending  rapidly  in 
some  places,  entirely  arched  over  here  and  there,  sometimes  open 
to  the  sky,  or  divided  by  a  sueces^on  of  flying  buttresses. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Pasha's  palace,  or  the  Sar^ya.  at  the  north- 
west  corner  of  the  If ^ram  area,  this  street  passes  under  a  lofty  arch, 
now  known  an  the  Eece  Homo-  The  arch  ix  evidently  modem, 
though  the  pier  on  cither  ^idc  hn^  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
Merc  it  is  th^t  monkish  tradition  points  out  the  place  where  IMdte 
stood  when  he  said  to  the  Jewa,  "  Bdiold,  I  bring  htm  forth  to  you, 
ih<ic  yc  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  Then  came  Jesus 
forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.  And  I'ilatc 
saith  uato  them,  llchold  the  man!  When  the  chief  priests  there- 
fore and  officer*  saw  liim.they  cried  out.  saying.  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him.  Filate  saith  unto  them,  Take  yc  him.  and  crucify  him:  for  I 
find  no  fault  in  him/'' 

There  is  not  a  yard  of  the  walls  on  either  fiidc  of  this  street 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion :  still  the  arch  is  a  .strik- 
ing object  It  14  high,  quite  round,  spanning  the  entire  width  of 
the  street,  and  having  an  ordin^iry  room  on  the  top  of  it.  much 
dilapidated.  It  will  always  attract  the  attention  of  the  pi3grJm  and 
the  traveller;  and  the  opinion,  protkably  correct,  "that  the  judg- 
ment hall,"  or  "  Filalc:*s  house/'  w,i»  situate  in  the  innnediate  vicin- 
ity, gives  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  to  the  tradition  of  the  Eccc 
liomo  that  makes  many  a  believer  p^^s  beneath  thU  impre^ive 
arch  with  silent  reverence. 

^  Hart  JcT,  Rt\\$,  \p^  109.  <  John  jda-  4*6^ 
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I  feci  a  singular  curiout>'  to  Icam  something  about  the  subsc* 
qucnt  hi.^tary  of  the  tnic  cro»^  and  what  became  of  it,  and  wiiere 
it  is  at  prcsont. 

The  talc  is  too  contradictory  and  unsatififactory  to  merit  ary 
but  a  very  rapid  notice.  Passing  by  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  who 
resided  in  Palc-stinc  at  the  time,  as  to  the  part  which  Helena  h  s^iid 
to  have  t:iken  tn  the  dis^ovcty  of  the  "  fnvcniioii."  and  taking  up 
the  Atory  OA  reported  in  the  next  gcficrution  and  ever  aftcrw^Lrdfi, 
wc  arc  to  bdicvc  that  chc  pious  mother  of  Constantinc  came  to 
Jerusalem  in  Mrarch  of  the  Uw:  croa^  >n  the  ycai  326,  wlicn  =ihc 
was  ^vemy-ntiie  years  old.  Guiilcd  by  n  diviiie  iiiiiinatton,  ur  by 
an  old  Jev.or  by  both  or  neither,  she  ascertained  the  proper  site  to 
excavate:  and,  having  cleared  anay  the  rubbish  which  the  heathen 
had  thrown  upon  it,  her  exertion?*  werv  finally  reuardod  by  the  diir- 
covcry  of  three  crosses  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  The  super- 
scription over  that  of  Christ  wa^  lying  by  itself;  and  as  the  three 
crosses  were  alike,  a  ^reat  perplexity  troubled  the  queen  i\s  to  the 
one  on  which  the  Saviour  died.  Macarius,  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, solved  the  painful  doubl  by  the  teal  of  miracles.  Two  of  the 
cro«4efi,  when  laid  upon  tile  Kick,  produced  no  effect ;  hut  on  apply- 
ing the  third  to  a  noble  bdy  who  was  then  at  the  point  of  death. 
«he  immediately  sprang  up  perfectly  healed.  Havmg  thu*t  found 
the  true  cro3^,  Helena  procee^led  to  distribute  the  precious  relic  on 
follows:  the  larger  part  was  left  in  the  diapel  which  she  erected 
over  the  cave  of  the  invention;  taking  the  remainder  to  Constant!- 
nople,  she  sent  a  part  to  Rome,  where  a  church  waii  built  specially 
for  it ;  Constanttne  placed  his  portion  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of 
him!«Gtf.  The  title  was  also  sent  to  Rome,  and  deported  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce.  where  ii  rtrmains  to  ihis  <iay,  as  the  devout 
believe*  The  bishops  of  Jerusalem  sold  such  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude  of  little  pieces  from  thctr  portion,  that  the  faith  of  the  world 
as  to  their  genuineness  was  staggered,  and  doubtlc<«  would  have 
utterly  failed,  if  it  had  not  been  n^certatned  th^t  the  wood  had  the 
miraculous  |Kiwer  of  growing,  by  which  the  original  fragment  was 
not  diminished,  even  though  enough  to  build  an  ark  had  been  cut 
away  from  it.  This  wa«  another  very  convenient  and  profitable 
invention. 


THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS,  ^i 

The  Persian,  Chosroes  II.,  when  he  captured  the  Holy  City,  in 
614.  carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  true  cross  to  his  capital;  but 
it  was  soon  after  restored  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  HeracHus. 
The  main  fragment  of  the  cross  was  utterly  lost  about  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  surrendered  to  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  the  seventh  century; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  now  is  that  a  small  portion  of 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  large  cross  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Inven- 
tion. Probably  the  idol-hating  Saracens  profanely  destroyed  the 
sacred  relic. 

As  to  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  nails^  very  little  is  known. 
Individual  thorns  have  been  deposited  in  various  localities;  and  of 
the  four  or  fourteen  nails,  the  Empress  Helena  threw  one  into  the 
sea  to  calm  a  dreadful  tempest ;  Constantine  put  one  into  his  hel- 
met, and  another  was  made  Into  a  bit  for  his  bridle,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Duomo  of  Milan.  Treves  has  a  fourth 
nail ;  and  Santa  Croce,  in  Rome,  has  or  had  the  one  which,  some 
maintained,  was  placed  by  Constantine  in  his  helmet.  If  this  ac- 
count does  not  satisfy  your  curiosity^  you  must  have  recourse  to 
those  who  find  more  edification  in  such  legendary  lore. 
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THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 


Vbft  10  «l  Haram  oh  SbcrlC— Uiveiuiou  of  Ac  Hamn  AKa*— The  Temple  Arv*.— 

lHii1>ofe>  of  tbv  AndcAl  WaII  will  rvmvnni;^— Muk»  of  SoIpiwiV  AfdiiBecu,^N€«ili 
Wall  cf  tlw  Ttnipla  Atu  i>blilcri^cd. — Et  MawirSn,  Et«  Scak*^ — CathcrwooJV  De- 
•cripiion  of  the  Hinm  Arc^-^^rieciiic  Polplt^-^l  ntenn  <i  the  Done  of  ibe  Rock.-* 
Cs  SJUhnh,  the  Sacred  Rock,— Silc  of  the  Attir  of  Solomoi'»  Temple.— Care  bcneaih 
t»  S&khrah— J&nti'i  cl  Ak<4— Vault*  beticaih  the  Sovtb-e^icm  Concr  cf  ilw  lUrva 
Arcflrf— Capiatn  Warren'^  Theory  rcguding  (be  Site  of  llic  Tcttplc-^'5olomoci'»  Pftlaa. 
— 5oloPum'<  Sc*Uc& — Cloiitcr  of  HcrocL— Jc»ut  t^uoliorwl  by  the  J<w\  m  !TDh>cBon'* 
Pojrt^  The  ApviiOc*  in  Sulfxuuti's  rortli. — Utiuiit  M^niAh^^Abi'ilmii  wtl  t^aac  ■ 
Dftvid  utpd  AriMiMti. — Solopion  dnd  the  Tctnpk, — ]>«Mri»ciiOQ  of  ik«  T«aip^  \rf  tkc 

flilkykm4nft,-^Dedkation  of  ihe  ^Va]U  of  Jenuitcm  b;  NehembJh.— Dedkarioa  of  tke 
RdtOTcO  Tciiiplv  by  Herod  —  De^iructtm  nf  the  Tcm|>k  by  Tiiut- — Fulfilcnciil  -jf 
Cbrfot^  Prcdiclkct^Tlie  Colden  WxXn. — Ci^ietm  beneath  (he  TempAc  \itM,^\(miCt' 
Ripply  of  Ibe  Temple. — Adwjuat*  Supply  of  Water  wkhia  the  Ciiy  when  besieged.^— 
Sixr  sn<l  Extent  of  AiKlciu  Jcriuil?ni. — VaJIcy  jicitM  Ihe  North^^ax  Comet  of  iJae 
Haradi.-'-PocI  of  BcthcHJj. — li^ifcet  luUl- — I'owcr  of  An<oi)4i^-Rctcue  vf  TauI  by 
lh«  K<]rnkn  CArriton,— PMnpey^ — Ttiue. — Adr^n.^WaiKng-plftfc  cf  tb«  Jcwt — Robin- 
«orn^  Atrh. — nUfnnry  if  ihr  Pirr  by  f~ap<ain  Wimnr^Rnrk^fut  Clunovl  >iHt  Briiigg 
ia  Ihe  Kct]  of  the  Tuoptcop,— Wtliuiik'*  Aich^Blb  d  MBthiribcTk^)Dub|c  GftBc^ 
THple  Gaic^Sinsle  Gate.— Alo&lcm  Ccmelcry.— Rtsal:v  of  Optjun  Wanrn'*  Efplo- 
ratioiift'^'roinbif  in  the  Valley  of  JchoahApbat^^ToiDb  of  ZcdnniK— Toculr  of  Sx. 
jimo^— Tomb  oi  Abdutonk— I'omb  of  Jehn«hiphjiL— Grave*  of  the  Jcwm  on  UUKt. — 
Kccrofpeciht  KcAccfLoni  trgarilJnf  ibr  Historic  Sifinttcapce  of  the  Tewiflc  Moovl— 
Typical  «hd  SjBitwIjcal  AlJiuionii  to  ibc  Tcmpk  in  th«  Old  and  New  Tcttamenth 

April  3Dih.    Evening. 

Bv  the  usual  mc^ns  wc  gained  admittance  to-day  to  "the  noble 
sanctuar)'/ or  cl  Maram  csh  Shcrff,  Aii  it  was  ctlled  by  our  liloslcm 
£uidc.  whofn  we  procured  to  accompAny  us  on  our  visit  to  the  note- 
worthy siloi  within  it. 

It  h  »  ciirimi«  fact  that  no  two  wnter:^  agrtre  as  to  the  exact 
dimension!  of  the  Haram  platform.  The  wc*t  wall  h  About  sixtceti 
hundred  feci  long,  thou{*h   Mr,  Cathenvood  gives  sixteen  hundred 
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and  seventeen.  The  cast  wall  is  about  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  but  Or.  Robinson  makes  it  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
ci^ht.  The  aR'a  is  nearly  oik-  hundred  feet  broader  at  llie  north 
end  than  at  the  south,  ihough  meaiiurementB  aeain  differ — Cathcr- 
wnr>d  making  the  norlh  wall  ion  hundred  and  twenty  feet  lonfj,  and 
the  south  nine  hundred  and  (arty;  while  Rr.binson  giv<r*i  ten  hun- 
dred and  sixty  one  way,  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  the  other. 
A  careful  comparison  of  a  dojM^n  meaaurcmcnts  ahows  di^'Crgcnoes 
along  every  line,  but  our  own  numbers  arc  sufficiently  near  the 
truth;  and  the  result  of  all  only  shows  that»  in  shape,  the  flaram 
plalfonn  \%  not  an  exact  parallelogram,  and  that  no  two  of  the  walls 
are  of  the  same  length,  or  run  exactly  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
area  thus  defined  is  much  lai^r  than  w^s  that  of  the  Temple, 
though  even  ihi*  ho^  been  questioned.  By  an  apparent  consent, 
however,  amongst  crilkSf  the  Tower  of  Antonia  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Maram  area,  but  just  how 
much  of  the  space  wa*t  thus  taken  up  cannot  nuw  be  ascertained; 
and  this  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  precise  site  of  the  Temple  itself.  The  common  opinion  is  that 
the  Temple,  at  lea^t  that  of  Herod,  was  erected  on  or  near  the  plat- 
form  upon  which  the  Kubbct  c*  Sfllchmh— Dome  of  the  Rock»  or 
Mosk  of  Omar — now  stands;  and,  with  its  various  enclosing  waits, 
courts,  uud  cimnters,  the  ±ipdce  occupied  by  it  may  have  been  about 
nine  hundred  feet  from  ea»t  to  weit,  and  not  far  from  six  hundred 
feet  from  north  to  south.  This  ts  Captfiin  Warren's  ihcofy,  and 
may  be  the  correct  one,  though  others  believe  that  the  Temple  area 
was  an  exact  square.  Tlie  portion*;  of  the  east  wall  £till  r<.-maining, 
and  of  the  west  wall  at  the  Jews'  place  of  wailing,  are  undoubtedly 
ancient.  The  same  is  prob,ibly  true,  in  the  main,  with  regard  to 
the  existing  south  wall;  nor  if*  there  any  re;Lson  to  believe  that 
Nchcmiah.when  he  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  constructed  it 
on  new  foimdations;  and  no  doubt  Herod,  also,  built  upon  old  foun- 
dations when  he  rt-iilored  the  Temple.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  Captain  Warren  is 
AuppOHcd  to  prove  that  the  eastern  wall  of  the  prcMrnt  Haram  area 
m  part  of,  or  built  upon,  the  foundations  laid  dou'n  by  King  Solo- 
'  Nch.  ij.  17  i  ill  1-31 ;  Iv.  6. 
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mon.  By  meanft  of  a  shaft  and  gallery  dri\-en  ben^ili  the  Moslem 
graves  that  abound  alon^  the  line  of  that  wail,  this  foundation  was 
reached  on  it.s  eastern  fiidc;  and  upon  the  intones  there  found  were 
discovered  the  niark«  and  figns  of  the  Pha-nician  builders  which, 
in  all  probabiltty.werc  made  by  the  architects  sent  to  Solomon  by 
Hinm.  King  of  Tyre.  The  we*t  wall  at  the  Jews'  wailtng-placc. 
donhtlr-ftti,  rt<t«  ujkiii  fr>tmdalton<  «^ti;illy  ;incirnt.  Thr-  nnrlh  wsll 
of  the  Temple  area  appears  to  have  been  entirely  obliterated,  proba- 
bly by  the  Romans,  for  Titus  made  hid  attacks  against  the  Holy 
Hou^  from  that  quarter,  and  would  neccnsunly  demoli.th  that  wall 
during  the  siege  and  destruction  of  the  Temple.  According-  lo 
this,  the  northern  pan  of  the  present  Maram  area  appertained  to 
the  Tower  of  -\nionia  and  its  outworks,  and  the  large  space  thus 
occupied — perhaps  one-thinJ  of  the  whole — must  have  been  sub- 
sequently cleared  of  ruins  and  included  within  the  present  area  of 
the  Haram<  This  was  probably  accomplished  gradually,  age  after 
age,  as  the  materials  that  encumbered  the  space  were  needed  in 
the  construction  of  the  city  walls  or  the  erection  of  castles  and 
hou«e:s:  until,  finally,  what  rubbish  remained  was  carried  ofl  by  the 
Moslems,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  approach  to  their  magnificent 
Mosk  of  eft  Saldirah. 

With  no  other  cficort  but  our  Muhamraedan  guide,  we  entered 
the  jealously  guarded  precincts  of  the  Haram.  and  were  conducted 
down  a  gradual  decline,  for  some  distance  over  smooth  rock,  and 
thence  upon  the  sward,  or  gra^  to  the  foot  vi  a  flight  of  step?t 
which  lead  up  to  the  lofiy  and  pointed  arches  which  stand  on  the 
paved  platform  of  the  mosk,  called  cl  MawAxin,  or  the  Scilcs,  be- 
cause on  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  scales  are  to  be  suspended  there 
to  weigh  the  evil  and  the  righteous,  Mo^t  of  the  pavement  b  of 
the  common  lime:fitonc  of  the  country,  and  detracts  from  the  gen- 
era] appearance  of  that  extensive  platform,  and  of  the  various  small 
structures  reared  here  and  there  upon  its  surface. 

A  detailed  deurription  of  this  platform,  and  the  general  area  nf 
the  Ilaram,  is  given  by  Mr.  CathcrHforid,  with  whom  I  was  well 
furquainted,  who  spent  six  weeks  in  and  about  the  mosk,  taking 
measure ment-t,  and  making  pluiu  and  drawings.  He  entered  by 
the  main  gate-way,  on  the  west  ^dc,  and  sa>-s: 
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"In  goiag  from  the  gate-way  to  the  mosk,  a  distance  of  one 
liundrcd  and  fifty  feet,  several  praying-place*  t>f  ihc  Muhamme- 
clans  ^rc  passed,  with  one  or  tu'o  defiant  fountains,  sumioutited  by  ^ 
beautiful  cupolas,  oversliadowcd  by  cypress  and  pbnc  trees.  The 
great  platform  is  in  general  about  fiflcer  or  sixteen  feel  above  the 
area,  and  \s  reached  by  llirec  (lights  of  stairs  on  the  western  side, 
ahovc  which  are  elegant  pointed  archways,  probably  of  the  same 
agea«  the  mu:«k.  Of  these  there  are  also  on  the  south  side  two,  on 
the  north  side  two,  and  on  the  cast  side  one.  At  various  intervals 
between  these  arc  apartments  uadcr  and  attached  to  ihe  platform 
appropriated  to  the  poorcitt  cl3«s  of  Muhammc<lan  pilgrtm^. 

''This  extensive  platform  \s  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
cast  to  west,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  noiih  to  south, 
jMvcd,  ui  part,  wiili  marble.  On  it  ^rc  ^cvcial  :>ni;ill  ;irid  elcg«Lnt 
praying-places — one  especially,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  the  prophet ;  and  on  the  south  is  a  »umptuou»,  elc* 
gant.  and  highly  wrought  pulpit  of  the  richest  marble.  On  the  cost 
side,  wiiliin  a  few  feet  of  the  mosk,  is  a  building  resembling  a  foun* 
Uin,  composed  of  columns  and  arches  with  a  praying-place  towards 
Mecca,  and  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  judgmcnt^scat  of 
King  David,"' 

The  pulpit  mentioned  by  Mr.  CatherwooiL  and  which  undoubt- 
c-dly  wa.^  shown  to  you,  merits  special  attention.  It  Rtatids  on  The 
platform*  in  the  soulh-castcm  corner,  and  was  constructed  entirely 
of  marble  by  Burhin  ed  Din,  in  A. 11.  798,  and  -itill  bears  his  name. 
BsrtlcCt  spc^lot  of  *' the  Muhammcd<in  pulpit  ,ind  nt-iircasc  close  to 
the  southern  gatc'*fi$"an  exquisite  specimen  of  Arabian  architect- 
lire."  The  ornamental  carving  on  the  stairway  leading  up  to  It, 
upon  the  pulpit  itself,  its  horseshoe  archas.  resting  upon  slender 
cluster  columns,  and  about  the  arched  cupola  above  it,  justly  at* 
tracts  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  This 
pulpit  is  still  in  use,  especially  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  when 
a  sermon  is  preached  ever)'  Friday  to  the  fasting  faithful  assembled 
on  the  pavement  below,  by  a  Khatlb  or  Imdjn  attached  to  the 

Having  put  on  our  yellow  slippers,  punrhased  tor  the  occasion, 
■  lLi#tkU'«  Walk*  dboul  Jcrujilcm. 


wc  walked  acro^  the  platform,  and  crtUrcd  the  great  mo^k  of  the 
Dom4^  of  the  Rock.  AparC  frocn  the  a^iiocutioiu  n:itunil  to  the 
plACc.  A  solemn  hush  jjcrviidcd  the  entire  edifice,  and  the  few  wor- 
&hippeT!i  present  moved  noisele^ly  about  from  place  to  place. 

Tlic  lower  part  of  this  "noble  sanctuary"  is  an  oaagon,  and 
each  of  the  eight  ^des  are  sJxty-scvcn  feet  long.  The  loft)*  dome 
is  a  niasteq>iecc  of  Oriental  architecture,  and  the  entire  design  of 
the  building  is  Byzantine.  It  b  about  one  hundred  and  sc\'enty 
feet  hi^h,  and  re«t.s  upon  four  massive  piers;  bu:  the  interior  is  cn^ 
cumbered  with  numerous  columns,  arches,  and  faata^lic  deigns  for 
the  suspcn^on  of  countless  tamps,  which  mar  the  general  eflcct 


The  most  interesting  object  withm  the  mo«k  h  the  rock  et  Sokhnth, 
directly  below  the;  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  surrounded  by  twelve 
columns,  and  encircled  by  a  gilded  iron  railing,  and  overhung  with 
a  rich  canopy  of  what  apjicars  to  be  crimson  mIIc. 

This  sacred  rock  is  of  the  native  limestone,  and  is  about  ^xty 
feet  long:  by  forty-five  feet  broad.  Major  Wilson  thus  dc*crib<rs  it : 
•'Tlir  mrW  st;tnd<  finir  f<-c^t  nine  and  n  half  inclii"^  ahovf  ih(^  marbli* 
pavement  at  its  highest  ]>o]nt,  and  one  foot  at  its  lowest.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lock  bear^  the  mark  of  hard  treatment  and  rough  chi^krl- 
ling;  on  the  weMcrn  Mdc  it  in  cut  duwn  in  tlirci:  ,itc])»,  and  on  the 
northern  side  in  an  irrcguhir  shape.  At  the  south-wcst  corner  of 
the  rock  is  shown  the  *  Footprint  of  Muhammcd/  where  the  pro< 
phet'i  foot  last  touched  earth  on  his  heavenward  journey;  and  hard 
by,  on  the  west,  is  the  'Handprint  of  Gabriel/  where  the  angel 
seized  the  rock  and  held  it  down  by  main  force  as  it  was  rising  with 
Muhammedp" 

From  this  rock,  es  Sukhrah,  the  entire  ediftce.  commonly  known 
ai  the  Mosk  of  Omir,  takes  the  name  of  Kubbct  cs  Sokhnih— the 
Dome  of  the  Rock— and  it  h  regardL'd  by  Moslems  and  Jews  as 
one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  14 
nothing  remarkable  in  it*  appearance,  but  one  i*  greatly  surpn^ed 
to  <cc  it  there  at  all.  It  i«  certainly  a  remnant  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  original  ridge  of  Mount  Moriah«  and  may  have  been  much  as 
it  now  appears  when  Solomon'^  architecls  cut  away  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  to  level  o^  and  widen  the  platform  upon  which  the  Temple 
stood. 

What  could  have  been  the  object  in  leaving  it  thu»P 

This  question  has  received  many  answers,  and  the  crop  of  super- 
stitious legends— Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem — that  ha*  sprung 
up  around  it  is  vcrj'  large,  and  some  of  them  are  very  curious, 

Could  it  be  established  that  the  Temple  was  erected  on  that 
platform,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  allow  of  the  Sakhrah  being 
the  centre  or  foundation  of  the  great  alt;*r  of  RAcrifice,  I  Ahnukt 
gladly  aer)uie>4ce  in  that  conclusion  ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  large  excavated  ca^e  below  the  south-cast  end  of  the  rock,  with 
its  well,  called  by  the  Muhammcdans  Bir  el  Artt'ih — the  Well  of 
Souls — had  any  connection  with  the  iacrifice>  which  were  offered 
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upon  it,  possibly  as  a  drain  to  carry  oFT  the  blood  and  other  ini- 
purities  ncce«arily  resulting  from  ihc  ^crificial  scmccs,  I  should 
accept  that  alscx  The  time  must  come  when  alt  these  matti^r^  can 
be  scientifically  examined,  and  until  then  we  munt  rctct  ontcntird 
with  hypothetu  and  conjecture.  But  the-  poK«ibility  th^t  there  wr 
look  up<>n  the  very  spot  where,  for  so  many  long  centuries  of  pnv 
misc  and  prophecy,  the  people  of  God  pcrfonncd  thoM:  »ucrilice« 
which  foreshadowed  und  t>ijificd  th^t  ^rc^iter  NicnficG  of  '*  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  »ifi  of  the  world,"  is  very  imprcsavc. 

Mr.  Cathcnvood  says  the  superficial  area  of  the  ch-imbcr,  or 
cavcr  beneath  the  rock  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  the  average 
height  being  seven  feet  It  derives  a  peculiar  sanctity  from  ha^"- 
ing  been  successively,  according  to  Muhammcdan  tradition,  the 
praying-place  of  Abraham,  David,  Solomon,  and  Jcsos,  In  the 
Centre  of  the  rocky  i>avcmcnt  of  the  cave  is  a  circular  slab  of  mar- 
ble, which,  being  struck,  returns  a  hollow  sound,  showing  that  there 
lA  a  well  or  excavation  beneath,  which  »  regarded  by  the  Moslems 
AK  thr  entrance  to  HaHc-i,  "1  u-a*  gravely  informed."  he  udd^. 
"that  this  well  |Hir  el  ArwAh]  was  open  until  about  forty  year^ 
since,  and  up  to  that  period  vvn*  frequented  by  ihonc  who  were 
dcfjrous  af  holding  converse  \»'ith  the  »oiils  of  the  departed  con- 
fined below ;  but  that  a  certain  widott',  vi  bo  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily curious  and  communicative,  carried  such  intelligence  from  the 
living  to  the  dead,  and  from  tlte  dead  to  the  living*  as  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  many  families  in  the  city,  and  caused  ^uch  commotion 
below,  tlut,  the  noi^  getting  too  outrageous,  the  well  bad  to  be 
closed  to  prevent  further  miKhief-making/* 

\Vc  had  no  time  to  exammc  a  tenth  part  of  the  attractions  of 
this  remarkable  *aretuar>^;  and  after  glancing  at  corridor*,  column^, 
lofty  aKhcs  and  domes,  and  the  many-colored  marbles  and  tiles 
with  which  the  lower  walU  arc  adorned,  and  trying  to  count  the 
fifty-«ix  blender- pointed  windows  arranged  round  what  may  be  called 
the  second  story  of  the  mosk.  we  reluctantly  took  le.ivc  of  all  its 
splendor,  and.  passing  out  southwards  through  a  handsome  porch, 
proceeded  Mjme  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  tlie  Mv>?>k  uf  el 
Aksa. 

El  Aksa  is  regarded  by  the  Moslems  with  more  respect,  perhaps. 
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than  the  Dome  of  the  Kock,  And  the  two  together  arc  considered 
as  forming  one  great  temple,  which,  with  all  their  precinct*.  U  now 
called  cl  Uaram  csh  Shcrif.  It  takes  the  name  d  Ak<ia— the  Re- 
motest— to  distinguUh  it  from  the  other  holy  places,  as  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  in  in  shape  u  large  oblong  edifice,  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  from  north  to  ^outh.  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feci  from  cast  to  vveit.  It  i*  pcnerally  believed  to  have  been  the 
church  built  by  Justinian,  although,  like  almost  evciylhing  else, 
this,  too.  has  been  questioned.  It  resembles  ancient  churches  in 
many  respects »  has  a  nave  and  six  aide  aislcft,  with  numerous  coU 
umii»  «f  different  5i/-i:s,  and  wf  variouri  »ty]c9  of  Arcliitecluret  and 
some  of  no  known  order  whatever.  At  the  »outh  end  is  a  fine 
dome,  and  beneath  it  a  handsome  putpi:. 

We  were  so  burned  here  thai  I  have  but  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  the  numerous  passages  down  and  up  and  along  which  we 
were  conducted  by  our  guide,  who  .seemed  anxious  to  get  through 
with  his  uncongenial  ta^k.  We  merely  looked  into  the  Mosk  of 
Abu  Bckr,  on  the  south-west  of  cl  Aksa — a  plain  narrow  room, 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  long.  One  lai^e  apartment  wa^  &aid 
to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  vromcn.  as  they  arc  not  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  grand  mosV.  That  pirt  of  the  general  area 
abounds  in  noble  ^hadetree^,  which  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  place-  After  resting  a  few  moments,  wc  proceeded 
along  the  wall  for  some  distance  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
.irca. 

When  1  visited  the  HarAm,  many  years  ago.  a  part  of  the  general 
platform,  which  there  covers  the  famous  scries  of  vaults  below,  had 
fallen  in,  and  thus  there  was  free  access  to  them.  1  was  in  some 
respects  more  intere^led  in  thoAe  subterranean  vauU*  ihan  in  the 
mosk^  because  they  revealed  so  distinctly  the  original  configuration 
of  Mount  Moriah.  and  also  showed  clearly  the  character  of  the  sub- 
structions upon  which  the  level  platform  of  the  Har;tm  area  had 
been  supported-  There  is  no  available  access  to  them  at  prcrient. 
for  the  vault*;  havL*  been  rebuilt.  There  are  some  f  fleen  row*  of 
square  picr^,  constructed  of  large,  rough,  irregular  blockfi.  and  from 
the^e  sprang  the  arches  which  vaulted  over  and  raiM^d  tc  the  proper 
level  the  .^pace  above,  which  was  then  made  to  confonn  with  the 
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surface  of  the  Hiram  area.  As  the  rock  rises  npidly  towarxb  the 
north,  the  height  of  these  piers  b  very  unequal — some  of  them  at 
the  south  aid  are  nearly  fony  feet  hi{;h,  while  at  the  nixth  end 
they  arc  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.  I  got  the  impression  that 
thiH  woric.  in  its  present  shape,  vras  not  vcr>'  ancient,  but  that  the 
blocks  with  which  the  pier*  were  btiilt  had  been  gathered  from  the 
debris  of  Herod's  Temple,  snd  Uid  up  without  any  rrgan)  to  archi- 
tectunl  effect  or  filne^i.  The  roof  of  the&c  vaults  may  have  falhrn 
in  and  been  repaired  nutny  time^t. 

If  the  temple  of  Mcrod,  with  its  conidors,  cloisters,  and  court?, 
occupied  the  entire  soatlnrm  ^pacc  of  the  present  liaram  enclosure, 
there  must  aluays  have  been  «omc  such  system  of  supponing  piers 
and  arches  beneath  it,  since  the  rock  at  the  south-eastern  angle  falls 
away  steeply  towards  the  south. 

Captain  Warren  mentions  the  theories  and  plan»  of  nearly  twen- 
ty authors  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  the 
edifices  connected  with  it.  His  own  opinion  is,  as  you  may  rctncm* 
ber.  that  the  Temple,  with  its  courts,  occupied  a  |>ar:ilIe!ognun  ex- 
tending quite  across  from  the  present  eastern  wall  to  that  on  the 
west,  in  length  nine  hundred  feet,  and  having  a  width  of  six  hun- 
dred feet.  The  Temple  itself  »tood  upon  or  near  the  platform  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Between  it  and  the  fiouth  wall  of  ihc  gen- 
eral area  Captain  WarrcQ  mppoocs  that  there  was  a  ^>ace  three 
hundied  fctrt  wide  from  north  tu  MJulh,  and  nine  hundred  feet  lonj^ 
from  east  to  wot,  upon  which  wart  erected  Solomon's  palace  and 
adjoining  buildings.  To  raise  that  part,  where  the  rock  drops 
steeply  down  southw.irds,  to  the  levcJ  of  the  Temple  area,  vaults 
ivere  erected,  vhich  probably  occupied  the  place  of  those  now  called 
Solomon s  stables.  The  eastern  pari  of  SohMnons  palace  must, 
therefore,  have  stood  upon  tho«e  vaults- 

As  1  undcrstarKl  the  description  by  Josephus  of  the  grand  ar- 
cade or  cloister  erected  by  Ilcrod.  it  also  occupied  that  area,  and 
extended  alonfr  the  entire  Icnjjth  of  it,  from  the  Kidron  to  the  Tyro- 
pceon,  a  dti*.aiure  of  nine  hundred  feet.  Jo«cphu<  ealU  it  the  r\>y^\ 
cloi«ier,  and  fiat's  it  ^deserves  to  be  mentioned  better  than  any 
other  under  the  sun  T  ^nd,  admitting  the  truthfulness  of  hi»  de- 
scription, I  am  of  the  same  opinion.     Throughout  the  entire  length 
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there  were  (our  rows  of  columns,  twcnly-scvcn  (cct  high  and'six 
feet  in  diameter  —  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  all  —  "formifig  three 
intervals  for  walking.*'  The  middle  inierval  was  f<3rty-6ve  feet 
vndc,  and  those  on  cither  side  of  it  thirty  feet  The  roof  over  the 
centre  was  sevcnly-fivc  feet  high,  and  that  over  either  porch  fifty 
feet,  IncUtding  the  diameter  of  the  cfilumns,  and  allowing  for 
thtcknctis  of  walk,  thf  width  of  this  royal  cloister  of  King  Herod 
must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Truly  it 
WAS  a  noMo  porch,  and  wc  may  woU  try  to  rccoiifttrucC  it,  in  ima^- 
nation,  as  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles  saw  it. 

At  the  time  uf  Christ  it  was  called  Solomon'^  pordi,  and  under 
that  name  It  Is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  only  part  almost  of  the  Temple  or  its  building!^ 
which  can  be  confidently  associated  with  Jcfus  and  his  discipk^i- 
"And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter  And  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple  in  Solomon's  porch. 
Then  eamc  the  Jews  round  about  him.  and  said  unto  him.  How 
long  do:«1  thou  make  us  to  doubt?  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 
plainly.  Jesus  answered  them.  I  told  you*  and  yc  believed  not : 
the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  ihey  bear  witness  of 
me."'  There,  al^ui,  "the  lame  man  which  wa*  lie;ded  held  Peter 
and  John,  and  all  the  people  ran  together  unto  them  in  the  porch 
that  is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondcrirg-"'  And  from  Acta  v.  12 
it  appears  that  the  ^tpu^llcs  were  accut>tomed  to  preach  to  the  pe<j- 
pte  in  this  same  royal  cloister — "and  \hty  were  all  with  one  accord 
in  Solomon's  porch." 

1  felt  rekiclant  to  leave  the  platform  of  the  "noble  •ancluary." 
and  the  area  of  el  Haram  csh  Shcrif,  They  occupy  by  far  the 
most  interesting  locality  in  or  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  imporlatU  \o  the  Christian  world. 

This  must  be  admitted  by  all :  for.  if  we  are  right  in  our  theoneis 
it  was  to  that  spot  on  Mount  Moriah  that  the  Father  of  the  faith- 
ful came  to  oflcr  up  hi*  ftr<t.b«m  and  well-beloved  <on  Isaac.  That 
area  iticlwdcs  the  thrchhing-floor  whrn.-  the  angel  that  waa  about  to 
destroy  Jerusalem  stood,  and  which  King  David  was  commanded  to 
purchu5c  of  Araunah  the  Jcbuaite,  that  he  might  rear  an  altar  there 
■  John  X.  33-«5^  '  Acu  III.  ir 
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to  the  Lord,  and  offer  bumt*oficrings  and  pcacc^offcrin;^  upon  it. 
*"  So  the  Lord  was  entreated  for  !he  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed 
from  Israel"  as  we  read  in  the  last  ehapier  of  2  Samuel,  The  next 
remarkable  scene  that  occurred  there  w-as  the  dcdicatioa  of  the 
Temple  by  King  Solomon,  For  seven  long  yeiars  that  gtoriov^  cdi* 
ficc  ^Icrtvly  grow  tip  m  ^itninge  ;ind  *nli^mn  stillnerat:  frtr  "  there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house, 
while  it  was  in  buildinf;."'  When  complete  and  ready,  then  was  that 
arcA  thronged  with  a  mighty  a^tacmblj^e  of  M  the  tribes.  ''And  at 
that  lime  Solomon  held  a  fca^t,  and  alt  Israel  with  him,  a  great 
congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of  ![amath  unto  the  river  of 
Egypt,  before  the  Lord  our  Cod,  seven  days  and  wvcn  days,  even 
fourteen  days,"' 

After  a  lilttc  more  than  four  hundred  year*  the  Holy  House 
was  burned  and  overthrown  by  the  BabylunLin^  and  continued 
desolate  for  more  than  a  century,  when  there  was  another  ^rand 
dedication  of  the  rebuilt  Temple,  and  a^in  that  area  must  have 
been  crowded  with  the  remnants  of  the  Hebrew  nation  that  bad 
returned  from  the  Captivity  at  the  dedication  of  the  restored  walU 
of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  NehemiAfa. 
After  the  lajMe  of  four  troubled  centuHc;;  the  Holy  House  was 
again  restored;  forty  and  six  }'x^ars  was  it  in  building,  and  dedicated 
by  I  Icrod  the  Great.  Another  cemury  parsed  away,  and  then  came 
the  Romans  under  Titiu.  Jerujuilcm  and  the  Jewish  nation  wxre 
de:^royed,  with  horrors  imf>nnLtIeled  in  the  history'  of  the  world :  the 
Temple  was  sacked,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  uttcrty  overthrown,  ^  that 
not  one  stone  of  the  Temple  proper  wa^  left  upon  another,  as  fore- 
told by  Christ/  And  all  hislOf>-  goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  even 
those  ancient  remnants  of  the  outer  walU  which  ititi  a*tontsh  the 
visitor  will  ultimately  crumble  to  dust  and  disappear.  And  now  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  it  has  lair  desolate,  and  will  so  continue 
until  that  day  and  hour  shall  arrive  of  whose  coming  "  knoxveth  no 
man :  no,  not  the  angeU  of  heaven."  but  the  Father  only. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
strange  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which  have  t>cfaUcn  this  Haram 
esh  Sherif.  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  For  the  last  eleven  hundred 
■  t  Kuk^  Ti.  7.  'I  Kings  T«i.  6>  *  Uttt  znr.  3. 
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yean  and  more  it  has  been  in  the  handfi  of  lanattcnl  Moslems, 
varied  only  by  the  Frank  dominion  during  the  Crusades,  To  pre- 
dict the  fularc  destinicfi  of  a  place  who^c  pa^t  ha?t  been  -ho  check- 
ered would  be  nuh  and  presumptuous.  One  thing,  however,  ts 
likely  to  chanj^e  its  relations  to  the  world  at  no  distant  day.  The 
Muhacnmedan  power  i»  fa*i  passing  aw^y,  the  Turkish  Empire  i* 
hastening  to  its  fall  and  after  that  the  cmancipacion  of  the  Haram 
looms  up  very  distinctly:  thia  Holy  City  and  this  sacred  area  will 
come  under  oilier  rukr£.  and  its  myatlerief;  will  then  be  laid  open 
to  the  inr^pcction  of  mankind. 

About  one  thousand  and  fifty  feet  from  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  wall  uf  the  Haidin  afcd  iilanda  the  Golden  Gale.  It  occupies 
the  middle  nt  ;i  flight  projection  fifiy-five  feet  long,  and  extending 
outwards  six  feet  from  the  line  of  the  cast  wall- 

Thc  double  gate-way  being  walled  up,  one  can  sec  but  little  of 
its  architectural  proportions  frr>m  the  outside,  except  the  two  semi- 
circular Roman  arches,  and  the  Corinthian  capitals,  covered  with 
profuse  ornamentation.  It  is  Lnusually  rich  in  names.  Hy  the 
Crusaders  it  was  called  Porta  Aurea— the  Golden  Gale — ^and  it  is 
generally  so  called  at  the  present  day.  Through  some  confusion 
of  name  and  place  it  early  became  connected  with  one  of  the  gales 
of  the  Temple,  known  at  thr  BcMutifiil  Gate,  wlkrre  tht;  I.ime  m-Mi 
whom  Peter  healed  wad  liid  d^ily  to  ask  alms.^  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  entire  gsitc-way  i?i  B^b  cd  Dah&riyeh — the  Eternal  Gate; 
for  the  south  pi>rt;U,  BAb  cr  R^ihmch — the  Gate  of  Mercy;  and  for 
the  north  portal,  B^b  ct  Taubeh — the  Gate  of  Repentance, 

The  Golden  Gate  has  given  rise  to  many  contradictory  theories 
in  regard  to  il«  age,  the  builder,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected.  It  is  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Temple  area,  and 
xras  probably  erected  upon  the  foundatiomi  of  a  more  ancient  gate- 
way, of  which  there  are  some  indication-^  in  immediate  connection 
with  it-  It  was  walled  up  even  at  the  lime  of  the  Crusaders,  but 
waa  thrown  open  once  a  year,  on  Palm-Sunday,  in  celebration  of 
our  LnnVs  supposed  triumphal  ent:y  through  h  into  the  Temple. 
Mr,  Frrgus^on  asserts,  on  architftctnral  grouncK  that  it  could  not 
have  been  constructed  before  the  time  of  Conslantinc,  nor  so  late 
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AS  thtr  ;igc  of  JuMinJAEi;  and 
Dr.  Robinson  sugg^ts  thai 
it  may  have  been  built  by 
Adrian,  about  A.P,  1316^  is 
an  entrance  to  the  Tcmpk 
of  Jupiter,  whkh  he  creeled 
on  the  siie  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  and  m  which  he  (daccd  an  equestrian  statue  of  htmsetf.  on 
the  supposed  spot  where  thv  Holy  of  Ho1iet«  utood. 

The  interior  of  the  Golden  Gate  i^i  srxeril  ft^ei  below  the  levd 
of  the  Haram  area*  extending  inwards  for  some  distance.  It  had 
a  groined  roof,  supported  on  row*  of  Corinthian  columns,  which 
mu»t  hatvc  formed  a  stately  portico  of  Roman  workmanship.  Mr- 
Fcrguvwn  thus  dcMiribcs  ic :  "The  entablature  i*  Ciime<l  along  the 
wall  from  pilaster  to  pilaster,  as  a  mere  ornament,  under  an  arch, 
which  is  the  real  constructive  form  of  the  roof.  The  order  Is  stiD 
purely  Connthi;tn.    The  Ionic  order,  in   the  centre,  is  of  a  more 
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Tlic  i-icw  froro  tbc  top  o(  the  Golden  Gate  over  the  cit>%  the 
vallc>'  of  Jdimluphat.  ADd  cspcciaily  of  Olivet,  b  vciy  distinct,  ^nd 
fio  vi&rtor  fihuukl  fail  to  sec  it. 

I  noticed  a  number  of  openings  that  lo<rfccd  like  vdK  and 
aettudly  ov  men  and  wnmcn  dniwing  up  water  vith  a  rope  and 
buclcct.  Arc  thi^fc  now  any  fountatrK  aod  pcxil«  below  tlic  tnxi^cc 
of  the  Hanm  ? 

There  ura^  probably  no  fountaio  on  tlio  rocky  termniatton  of 
Mount  Moriab,  where  ^Araunah  had  his  samrocr  threshing -floor; 
but  when,  by  tbc  erection  of  the  TcmpU.  thai  spot  became  tbc 
religious  centre  of  the  HetHew  nation,  an  adequate  and  ocwr* 
failing  supply  of  water  came  to  t>e  absolutely  ncctasaiy,  Sokv 
mon's  architects^  35  the}'  reared  up  the  prodigious  w^ls  from  tbc 
vaUe>*$  bdow  to  enlarge  the  plalform  above,  would  utilise  much  of 
the  i*acant  ^^cc  between  those  walls  and  the  cUS«  of  Ebc  mount 
by  forming  great  reservoirs  for  water.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
that-  The  entire  city  of  Jcrusialcni  was  then,  and  Is  now,  mainly 
dependent  upon  cisterns.  E\-eT>'  house  is  provided  with  thenx  and 
recent  explorations  have  abundantty  confirmed  former  traditions 
that  the  whole  mount,  below  the  Haram  platform,  b  cocnpleidy 
honey-combed  with  njch  re:servotrs — one  of  them  so  targe  a«  to  be 
called  a  bahr,  or  sco. 

Originally  these  ctatem^  «'crc  filled  by  rain*water  during  ilic 
wlmer,  as  b  still  the  case  with  those  now  in  use-  But  afterwards 
an  aqueduct  brought  the  water  from  Solomon's  pools  to  the  Tern* 
pic  area,  and  prot>ably  the  cistern?  beneath  were  filled  fnxn  its  &ur- 
plui  waters  It  is  pos^blc,  also,  that  the  water  from  some  of  the 
pools  outside  tbe  city  was  conducted  thither  t^'  pipes  and  chan- 
nels which  have  long  since  Ixren  destro)*ed.  Captain  Wanen,  <>f 
the  Palc^ine  Exploration  Fund,  has  discovered  many  such  andcnt 
channels,  and  examined  more  than  th!rt>~  cisterns  beneath  the  Ha- 
ram  area,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size— one  capable  of  hohfing 
«even  hundred  thouiand  galloDfi.  and  another  &till  morv  eapacious. 
Indeed,  the  number  And  size  of  the  wells,  cistemst  and  pools  in  the 
city,  and  under  the  Hamm  aien^is  quite  surprising;  and  no  doubt 
there  arc  many  more  concealed  beneath  the  great  accumulation*  o[ 
nibbish  in  the  ravines,  and  under  the  houses  of  the  city.    Under- 
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ground  Jcnisalem  offers  lo  the  future  explorer  a  boundless  field  for 
lus  Ubor5,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  remains  in  be  worked  out. 

Two  iinportaiU  inferences  arc  suggested  by  this  complicated 
system  of  pools,  channels,  cistcmj^  and  welU  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  The  first  h  that  the  population  of  the  ancient 
city  must  have  been  very  great.  Very  few  of  the  public  tanks, 
reservoirs,  and  cisterns  are  now  kepi  in  repair  to  supply  the  present 
cityt  mid  the  crowd*  of  pilgrims  who  annually  gather  here.  The 
dependence  13  Almost  entirely  upon  the  ^mall  cisterns  in  the  native 
hou>c^. 

The  second  Inference  is  that  Jerusalem  was,  Jn  ancient  time^, 
liable  to  stiffcT  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  just  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  modern  city.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
anxiety  ami  distress.  In  ^iicasons  when  the  rains  are  abundani  and 
timely,  no  difficulty  from  this  source  is  experienced ;  but  often  the 
ramfali  h  long  delayed  and  inadequate,  and  then  the  inhabitants 
suffer  severely  from  ^-curcity  of  water 

A^ain,  the  number  and  vast  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  explain 
the  historic  fact  that  in  all  her  ancient  sieges  Jerus;dcm  never  was 
obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  water.  The  besieger*  without  ftuf- 
fercd  greatly  from  RC-ircity  of  water,  but  not  the  inh<ib]tAnt>i  within 
the  city.  And  It  h  evident  that,  when  all  her  cisterns  were  in  re- 
pair and  available,  there  could  never  have  been  any  diatre^  from 
that  cause> 

The  cxcavatinji  of  these  cisterns  was  remarkably  easy.  Tlie 
upper  crust  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  city  stands  is  limestone 
rock,  called  by  the  natives  inexzeh,  which  is  extremely  hard>  IMow 
thiA  Is  a  chalk  formation  of  great  thickness,  called  malakt,  easily 
worked,  and  the  upper  crust  forms  an  admirable  roof.  These  ph)'?<i- 
cal  characteristics  are  seen  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Cotton  Grotto, 
where  this  roof  ^rcads  unbrokci  over  the  excavations  for  several 
hundred  feet,  and  the  malaki  formation  is  soft  and  white  as  purcnt 
chalk.  Ci'iti*rTi*  r>f  any  ile-iired  shi*  ;iiifl  ilcpth  can  be  exeavaleil  in 
it  with  perfect  safely  and  at  small  expersc. 

One  of  ihc  result*,  valuable  to  dl  Biblicd  students  of  every 
country,  which  the  Exploration  Fund  excavations  furnish,  U  the 
abundant  contirmation  as  to  the  sixe  and  extent  of  ancient  Jenisa- 
J8 
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Icm,,  There  is  no  exaggeration  amongst  Biblical  writer*  willi  rcgani 
to  these  iTiiticrs.  Indeed,  the  whole  reading  vorid  has  bceo  sur- 
pri4e<l  3t  the  revelations  nrade  by  those  excivatton^,  smd  one  can 
only  re^^ret  that  Turkish  jealousy  and  Moslem  fanaticism  rendered 
it  impossible  to  cAiry  the  explorations  farther  in  some  of  the  most 
importAnt  Inc^Uttcv 

Opiain  Warren  cstablislicd,  amongst  other  diteoverief:,  the  im- 
portant faet  thai  a  valley  cut  across  the  north-eaMem  comer  of  the 
Hanim  area,  and  dc:iccndcd  into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron — from 
which  it  is  evident  that  on^inally  ihe  Tt-rnple  area  wiis  ati  i?u>Litcd 
crag  or  rocky  saddle  of  no  great  extent;  and,  funhcr,  that  BiikeC 
IsrAtI — the  so-called  pool  of  Bethcsda — which  now  looks  IJkc  an 
immense  fosse  to  defenil  the  northern  end  ol  the  area,  occupies  in 
part  at  least,  the  bed  of  this  ravine. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fciippo5«  ihat  this  deep  foise  hait  any  con* 
nection  with  that  pool  of  Bcthc<da  «o  familiar  tn  all  from  the  inte- 
rcstin!;  incident  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  John:  "Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  market  (or 
galf']  a  pool,  which  i*  rallr<l  in  ihp  Hrbr**w  torgu^  lVllir<d^,  hav* 
ing  Rvc  porches.  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk, 
of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  For 
an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  M:a5on  into  the  pool,  and  troubled 
the  water:  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water 
stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  And 
a  certain  man  was  there,  which  hjid  an  infimity  Ihiny  and  eighi 
years.  When  Jesus  saw  him  lie.  and  knew  tbat  lie  had  been  ikiw 
a  long  time  in  that  case,  he  saith  unto  him,  Witt  thou  be  made 
whole?  The  impotent  man  answered  him.  Sir,  I  have  no  mair 
when  the  waier  is  troubled,  to  put  mc  into  the  pool:  but  white  I 
am  coming,  another  ^teppeth  dr^wn  before  mc.  Jesus  saith  untt^ 
him.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  And  immediately  the  man 
was  made  whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked:  and  on  the 
same  day  was  the  ^bbaih."*' 

Birket  Urdil  ha^  received  the  namo  of  tht-  pool  of  Bethesda  on 
account  of  itra  proximity  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  ffitc  of  the  sheep  marlcct,  or  gate  by  the  pool;  but  it  rcmain> 
■  Nfh.  111.  1 1  Kii,  3>.  *  John  r.  i-|& 
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to  be  shown  that  ihc  pre^cnl  BAb  cl  CsMt  is  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 
an<l  whether  this  in  its  turn  was  the  Sheep  Gate  — ull  of  which 
identifications  are  not  believed  to  be  correct* 

Birket  UrMl  deserves  attention  on  it»  own  account.  It  was  an 
immense  reservoir,  three  hundred  and  axty  feet  long  from  east  to 
wc&l,  one  hundred  and  thirty  wide,  and  at  present  it  is  over  seven- 
ty feet  deep  to  the  rubbish  which  h;is  <iccumulateJ  at  (he  bottnm. 
Wc  will  not  discufK  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advocated 
repardinj;  it.  I  think  it  highly  probable,  however,  that  it  wa^  part 
of  the  system  of  defence  connected  with  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and 
may  have  been  in  part  a  fosse,  and  also  a  rc:*crvoir  of  water  fur  the 
jsc  of  the  Roman  garrison.  It  now  raicly  contains  water,  but  for- 
merly it  may  have  been  fdled,  for  ii  ha^  a  lining  of  ceincnt  and 
small  stones  upon  the  sidef^  and  on  the  bottom.  At  the  south-west 
comer  it  has  two  arched  vaults  extending  westwards  under  the 
modern  houses  of  the  city.  Captain  Warren  found  that  the  south- 
ern vault  lennin;ites  at  a  wall  of  masonry  one  hundred  and  !hirly- 
four  feet  from  the  entrance:  but  the  northern  vault  opens,  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  into  a  »ma]l  arched  pa^ 
sage  running  north  and  south.  This  gives  to  the  whole — pool  and 
vaults — .in  extreme  length  of  nearly  fix'c  hundred  (ccL 

The  pre^(.»nt  Sariya,  or  governor*  resklenc*^.  with  it*  lujuaretftwer 
and  gloomy  vault  spanning  the  Via  Dolorosa,  where  it  begins  its 
winding  course  at  the  traditional  house  of  Pilate,  is  suppo^rd  to 
occupy  the  extreme  north-weal  angle  of  the  fortre^is  of  Anlonia- 

It  ts  pLtin,  from  viirtoux  notices  in  jL»c:pliutf,  tliat  that  f(Mnrvs% 
with  its  courts  and  camps,  occupied  a  part  of  the  northern  area  of 
the  Haram;  but  how  la^c  a  portion  of  it  is  not  easily  determined. 
It  must,  however,  have  extended  quite  across  the  arec,  from  cast  to 
west,  if  the  immense  reservoir  or  moat  now  called  Birkec  Israll  was 
connected  with  it  as  its  defensive  (ossc.  Nearly  all  we  know  about 
it  is  from  Jo»ephus,  who  describes  it  as  a  quadrangular  fortress, 
erected  first  by  the  Maccabees,  and  called  Bans,  and  aftenx-ards  ^t^ 
built  by  Herod  with  great  strength  and  splendor. 

He  «iys  it  was  "a  rnrV  fifty  cubits  high, which  Herod  covered 
over  with  smooth  pieces  of  stone  from  its  foundition,  both  for  orna- 
ment, and  that  any  one  who  would  either  try  to  get  up  or  go  dowu 


courts  and  places  for  bathing,  and  broad  spaces  (or  catnps,  insomuch 
that,  by  having  all  conveniences  that  cities  wanted,  i:  might  ^eni 
lo  be  composed  o(  several  cities:  but  by  it*  magnificence  it  seemed 
to  be  a  palace;  and  as  the  entire  structure  rc:^mblcd  that  of  a 
tower,  It  contained  also  four  other  distinct  towers  ;tt  it:4  four  corners, 
whereof  the  others  were  but  fifty  cubits  high,  whereas  that  ivhich 
lay  upon  the  »outh-ea9t  corner  w^s  seventy  cubits  high,  that  frt>m 
thence  the  whole  Temple  might  be  viewed;  but  on  the  comer 
where  it  joined  the  two  cloi^lcr^  of  the  Temple  it  had  passages 
down  to  them  both,  ihmugh  whteh  the  guard  went  several  wa>':3 
amongst  the  clolatcrs  with  their  arms  on  the  Jcwijli  festivals,  in 
order  to  watch  ihe  people,  that  they  mtgbt  not  then  attempt  to 
make  ;iny  innovations,  for  the  Temple  was  a  fortreiw  that  guarded 
the  cily.  as  was  the  Tower  of  Antonia  a  guard  lo  the  Temple/" 

It  was  doubtless  down  some  of  the  passages  from  the  fortress 
to  those  cloiatcrH  of  the  Temjilc  that  "the  chief  captain  of  the  band 
immediaEcly  look  soldiers  and  centurions/'  when  he  heard  ''that 
all  Jerusalem  waa  in  an  uproar,  and  ran  down  to"  the  rescue  of 
Paul.  "And  when  they  [the  people]  saw  the  chief  captain  and  ihe 
soldiers,  they  left  beating  of  Paul"  And  as  Paul  was  being  "car- 
ried into  the  ca*ile»  when  he  came  upon  the  stairs,  so  it  was,  that 
he  was  borne  of  the  soidtrn;  for  tUe  violence  of  the  people;"  and 
"fitanding  on  the  stairs"  facing  that  enraged  mob,  he  "beckoned 
with  the  hand  unto  the  people,"  and  made  them  that  noble  addrcfu 
which  h  found  in  the  l«enty-9ccotid  chapter  of  the  Act>.'  Con- 
sidering the  cirtu instances  and  the  pLice,  iliat  was  one  of  the  most 
courageous  acts  which  even  the  intrepid  apostle  to  the  GcntilcA  ever 
performed. 

When  Poinpcy  attacked  the  Tcmplc^lhc  fortress  of  Antonia  had 
become  50  identified  with  it  that  both  were  called  by  the  general 
name  of  "the  Temple;"  and  this  fortress  was  probably  partially 
pulled  down  by  Titus,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  approach  of  hU 
engines  to  the  attack  upon  the  Temple.  It  wa»  doubtless  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Adrian  when  he  restored  the  walls  of  Jtrru^lem, 
and  erected  his  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewiidi 
Temple;  but  of  its  subsequent  hbtory  nothing  k  known, 
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courses  of  stone  belong  to  the  Hcrodian  period.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  \cry  lai^e,  one  nicasiiring  sixteen  feet  in  lengtli,  another 
thirteen,  and  of  proportionate  height  and  thiclcncss. 

No  &ight  mccls  the  eye  in  Jerusalem  more  sadly  suggestive  than 
this  wailing;  of  the  Jews  over  the  ruin*  of  their  Temple.  "Here, 
bowed  in  the  dust,  they  may  at  least  weep  undisturbed  over  the 
fallen  glory  of  their  race,  and  bedew  Vi'ith  their  tears  the  soil  vh'hicb 
so  many  thousancU  of  ilieir  forefathers  once  moistened  with  their 
blood/*  Thi*^  toncliing  cu»itom  of  the  Jcw^i  is  very  old,  and  in  p^i^t 
eenturies  they  had  to  ]>ay  large  sums  to  Ihcir  oppressors  for  the 
miscntblc  privilege  of  Wi-Miiig  the  stones  und  pouring  ouE  their 
Umentations  over  the  remains  of  their  ancient  sanctuar)'.  Ever)' 
Friday  Ihey  assemble  there  in  great  crowds,  and.  wiili  trembling 
lips  and  tearful  eyes,  they  sing  or  chant  portions  of  Scripture  and 
of  their  pruyer-books,  especially  the  word$  of  th?  I'rophct  and  the 
Psalmist;  "'He  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord,  neither  remember 
iniquity  forever:  behold,  sec,  wc  beseech  tliee,  M"e  are  all  ihy  peo- 
ple. Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness,  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jeru* 
salem  a  desolation.  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our 
fathers  praised  thee,  in  burned  up  with  fire:  and  all  our  pleasant 
thirgs  are  laid  waste."'  "0  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine 
inheritance:  thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled:  they  have  laid 
Jerusalem  on  heapft.  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbor*, 
a  ACom  and  derision  to  them  that  are  round  About  us.  How  long. 
Lord?  wilt  thou  be  angry  forever?  shall  thy  jealousy  bum  like  fire? 
O  remember  not  against  us  former  inicjuitie?.:  let  thy  tendci  incrdcs 
sptredily  prevent  us ;  for  wc  are  brought  very  low/"     . 

The  Je\«  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  after  their  revolt  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  him.  In  the 
time  of  Consl;intine  they  were  allowed  to  look  upon  Jerusalem  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  to  enter  it  once  a  year — on  the  day  of  its 
destruction  by  Titus — to  ;rail  over  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But 
this  privilege  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  the  Roman  srddiers. 

South  of  the  wailing-place  arc  the  great  stones  of  the  arch  which 
Dr  Robinson  identified  as  part  of  the  bridge  on  which  Titus  stood, 
in  order  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jew«  in  the  Temple.  One  of 
*  lu,  Ixii'.  ^t  t-  '  r»x  tjulb  !■  4.  Si  & 
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these  itonc»  is  twenty-five  (ect  long,  another  a  little  more  than 
twenty,  and  the  whok  width  ol  the  bridge  A^as  about  fift}*-onc  feet ; 
while  it^  length  across  the  Tyroparon  to  the  pcr|>cndicu]ar  face  of 
Zion  could  not  liave  been  Ici^  th,-in  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Of 
course  there  mu^  have  been  several  piers  and  arches.  The  whole 
cauftcway  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  mas^nificcnt  |>a5.^aE;c  from 
Zion  to  the  south  porch  of  the  Tcmiilc.  The  identification,  hiv 
tor>%  arKi  object  of  thi«i  gigantic  work  have^  in  our  day.  furnished 
an  arena  of  debate  and  strife  almost  as  noisy  and  earnest  a^  when 
th«  Temple  wa5  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Roman?;,  It  bait  sub- 
sided now,  and  wc  ahall  do  nothing  to  renew  it. 

Major  Wilson  and  Captain  War*- 

rcn  sunk  deep  »liafi^  in  the  bed  of 

^  ^^^^^^^^B     ihe  Tyroptcon.  and  discovered  not 

only  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge, 
but  nearly  three  courses  of  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  arth  remaining  just 
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as  they  fell.     The  stones  in  the  lowest  tier  are  three  and  a  half 
feet  high;    those  in  the  next,  three  feet  nine  inches:    and  in  the 
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third,  four  feci.  The  pier  was  fifty-one  feet  long  and  twelve  Icct 
thick,  »;id  was  found  opposite  the  remains  of  RobinimnV  Arch.  At 
a  depth  of  more  than  MXty  feci  below  the  springing  nf  ihit  arch 
they  came  upon  a  rock-cut  channel  or  drain,  twelve  feet  deep  ^nd 
four  feet  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  is  seventy-four  feet  below  the 
springing  of  Robinson'*i  Arch»  and  one  hundred  and  seven  below 
the  level  of  the  roadway  nf  that  bridge,  (jiputn  U'Arrin  K-iys  in 
connection  with  this  channel  t  "If  we  arc  to  suppose  that  the 
ghly-faccd  stones  at  ihe  south  west  anfjlc  were  rcvxT  exposed 
%'icw,  wc  inuit  prc,*iumc,  aho,  that  the  two  apparent  vous-^oirs 
lyia^  on  the  attucduct  under  KobinrtonS  Arcli  bclongE;d  to  a  bridj^c 
which  crossed  tlic  Tyropuron  valley  previouB  to  the  buildini;  of  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Sanctuary,"  Thi^  would  seem  lo  imply 
that  there  \va^  a  bridge  tower  and  more  ancient  tlian  Robinson's 
Arch;  and  if  the  latter  was  constructed  by  Herod,  the  former  could 
not  have  been  of  a  later  dale  than  tliat  of  the  restored  Temple  of 
Nchemiah,  or  c\xmi  the  Temple  of  Solomon  itself. 

These  facts  show  clearly  the  great  depth  of  the  Tyropccon  val- 
ley, and  the  consequent  necessary  height  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
Temple  area.  The  excavations  and  the  discoveries  made  by  Major 
WiUon  and  Captain  Warren,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  foundations 
ar<3und  the  basv  of  the  Temple  Mount,  are  in  themselves  of  the 
utmost  importance- 
Major  Wilson,  during  a  former  visit,  took  our  party  to  see  the 
great  subterr;incan  arch,  since  named  after  him*  wliich  he  had  then 
recently  diKovered  under  l*ab  es  Sil^ileh— the  Gale  of  the  Chain— 
and  north  of  the  Jews"  wailing*ptacc,  Tassing  through  a  gale  into 
a  garden,  and  going  a  short  distance  northwards  along  the  west  wall 
of  the  Maram.  we  climbed  over  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  di'scendcd 
some  eight  feet  below  the  surface  to  a  narrow  shelf  or  ledge  made 
by  the  south  end  of  a  cistern.  A  dozen  candles  were  lighted,  which 
merely  served  to  make  the  inner  darkness  visible,  and  then  adjust* 
ing  the  lad<ler»  wc  stepped  carefully  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cis- 
tern called  el  Burak,  after  the  winged  *leed  of  Muhammed.  Thi* 
cistern  is  about  seventy  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
width  is  that  of  the  span  of  the  arch— forty-two  feet.  The  arch 
springs  from  the  foundation-wall  of  the  Haram,  as  docs  al»o  that  of 
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RobifkKpn's  Arch,  and  the  stones  are  similar  to  it  in  shape  and  iiic. 
it  k  sctDicircuIar  and  perfect,  composed  of  twenty-five  courses,  or 
ticn,  twelve  on  cacji  side  oe  the  key-slorc,  and  is,  in  a  word,  Robin- 
son s  Arch — rather,  one  smJIar  to  it  completed— and  ihe  perfection 
of  the  work  strikcfi  the  ticholdcr  ivith  admiration  and  wonder.  This 
arch  ift  by  far  the  mo?tt  impresftivc  specimen  of  Roman  architecture 
yt^t  diicnvrr<*d  aSont  J<-ni*i:il<'Tn,      Majc^r  WiUnn  lvj*"W*  th.it  therrr 
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nc^'cr  was  more  tlian  one  arch  at  that  place^  the  remainder  of  ihc 
Tyropcton  valley  westward*  having  been  filled  up  b\'  a  solid  cause* 
way :  "  but  Captain  Warren's  excavations  have  since  sliown  that 
there  were  a  scries  of  arches  forming  a  viaduct  which  lead  up  to- 
wards iHc  pabce  of  Herod  on  the  western  hilL"  The  object  of 
the  arch.  Major  Wilson  supposed,  was  to  (umi*h  a  passage  undet 
the  causeway  which  led  aero**  the  valU^*  to  the  Temple  area. 
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Dr,  Barclay,  who  rcsidi:d  for  years  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  and  not  far  from  thi-i  arch,  seems  actually  to  luvc  penetrated 
to  it,  but.  in  the  darVne^.  was  led  to  bdievc  tint  it  was  mca*Iy  the 
vault  of  an  ancient  cistern,  and,  therefore,  did  not  dt^over  its  true 
charictcr  ami  tmijorlancc.  Nor  U  thi.n  *iurprisimj.  for  it  wtm  only 
when  ilhim incited  hy  a  rn;igTic;iL!imi  light  that  wc  ahuilned  an  a<k-- 
qaatc  idea  of  itsdimen^lon^  An  inspection  of  ix  thus  lit  up  showed 
that  it  wa^  AS  old  as  the  foundation- wall  of  the  Haram  area,  since 
the  lower  ticni  of  the  arch  form  part  of  th<-tt  wall.  It  wan  probably 
built  by  Herod,  and  it  is  certtiinly  the  heaviest  and  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Roman  arch  [  have  yet  seen.  At  what  time  it  was 
converted  intu  a  cistern,  by  closing  up  the  ends,  is  not  known ;  but 
that  work  was  also  massive,  and  evidently  not  of  modem  oni;tii. 

From  Robinson's  Arch  1  parsed  out  of  the  city  through  Hdb  cl 
Miighanbeh— Gate  of  the  Moors,  or  western  Africans— which  is  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropccon,  a  short  distance  farther  south.  It  is  a 
small  entrance*  without  any  pretensions  to  antiquity,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  architectural  ornament.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  rrprescntntive  of  the  ancient  Dung  Gate  referred  to  by 
Nehemiah/  Fn>m  there  I  followed  the  eounw  of  the  soutli  wall, 
and  looked  at  itn  three  gates,  now  closed  up.  The  Double  Gale  ir; 
directly  bcloA-  the  Moak  of  el  Aksa  ;  the  Triple  Gate  is  about 
rniJwdy  between  it  and  the  south-ea^t  an\^\K  of  the  wall;  and  the 
Single  Gate,  fanhcr  on,  has  behind  it  the  great  vauhs  called  Solo- 
mon's Stables  and  may  have  been  the  entrance  to  them.  The 
original  purpose  of  thc>c  wallcd<up  gates  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Passing  round  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  wall,  and  looking 
with  increased  respect  at  the  great  stones  marking  the  ancient  por- 
tions of  it.  [  spent  a  few  moments  in  cxamininj;  the  graves  which 
extend  from  there  on  tt>wards  the  Golden  Gate  and  beyond;  but 
they  did  not  interest  me,  and  require  no  special  description/ 

That  narrow  space  between  the  wall  and  the  valley  of  the  Ki- 
I  dron,  directly  opposite  to  the  Jews'  buri^d-pbee  on  the  *Jde  of  Oli* 

I  vcl,  is  crowded  with    Moslem    tombs,  which   formed  an    invEneiblc 

I  obatftctc  to  Captain  Warren's  attempts  to  explore  the  foundations 

I  of  the  eantem  wall  of  the  Hanim  area,     lie  partUIIy  -tuccceded, 
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however,  as  you  know,  by  driving  .1  {rallery  bcncnili  ihcm,  by  uhicb 
he  rtscticd  the  ori<;iial  (oiniJation  of  the  wall,  and  there  discovered 
the  murks  of  the  I'hcrnician  builders.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to 
excavate  Along  The  waM  itself.  m,iny  oihcf  rcvelaiions  would,  no 
doubt,  have  rewarded  bifl  labon;  at  that  inost  mtcre«ting  loc^dity. 

Captain  Warren,  in  giving  the  results  which  hU  cKploratione  had 
suggested,  nay-Hi  *'  Herod's  Temple  enclosure  appears  then,  to  have 
conTsisted  cif  the  old  enclosure  tif  Kt»g  Stdomuirri  Temple,  the  old 
palace,  and  a  piece  built  in  at  the  south-west  angle  to  make  the 
whole  a  square  of  about  nine  hundred  feet  a  side.  And,  ber^idcs 
this,  there  w;is  the  portion  on  which  the  touer*  protecting  the  side 
of  the  Temple  rested,  called  by  Josephus  the  Exbedra,  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  castle  of  Antonia  b>'  a  double  set  of  cloisters. 

"The  inference  I  draw  from  ihe^-c  walls  is  that  the  |M>rtion  from 
Wilsons  Arch  to  the  Tropbet s  Gate  is  of  the  time  of  Solomon, 
being  Ihc  west  wall  of  hi^  Temple  enclosure,  and  that  the  ]K»rtion 
from  the  Double  O^lc  round  by  the  wiulh-ca**  angle  is  also  Solcv 
momc,  having  formed  the  w:^tl  of  hi*i  p^ilace.  The  wall  at  the  north* 
east  angle  I  suppose  to  hive  been  the  work  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
the  cv/iV  Tca/J  to  %vhich  Jom;phu^*  tclU  u»  the  wait  of  Agrippa  wax 
joined;** 

On  my  ^Tay  back  to  the  tents  I  crossed  over  to  the  east  aide  of 
the  Kidron,  to  tlie  celebrated  lumli^  in  the  valley  of  Jeho>Jia|>hat, 
which  de^ert'ccity  atlract  the  attention  of  all  travellers. 

They  arc  in  the  steep  rock>'  termination  <jf  that  part  of  Olivet 
directly  north  of  the  village  of  Kefr  SilwAn,  where  ihe  base  of  the 
mountain  has  been  cut  and  hewn  into  perpendicular  faces  by  Je- 
rusalem's arcient  quarriers.  In  these  faces  arc  sepulchres  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  the  tombs  which  merit  5pecial  attention  arc. 
first,  the  monolith  of  Zechariah,  It  is  a  cubical  block,  about  seven- 
teen  feet  cver>"  way.  sunnountcd  by  a  flattened  p>'ram>d  of  at  lejst 
twelve  feet  elevation,  and  the  entire  height  14  nearly  tbtrty  feeL  It 
hafi  no  ina^oo-work  about  it,  but  ir-  one  .lolid  ma^M  hewn  out  of  the 
fnountain,  the  adjacent  rf>ck  being  cut  away,  90  that  it  stands  co- 
lircly  dctdchcd.  E^ch  uf  the  sides  lia^  tuo  columns  and  two  dcmi- 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  corners  are  finished  off  with 
•  B.  J.  V.  iv,  i,  •  R«.  *jf  Jf r-  f^  ija.  i^$^ 
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Second,  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  near  to  the  north  side  of  this 
monolilh,  ami  excavated  in  tlie  solid  rock.  It  has  a  porch  eighteen 
feet  by  nine,  and  *^how$  2  fine  front  to  the  wc«l.  ornamented  with 
two  columns  and  tu-o  half  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  en- 
tfance  i%  not  by  the«e  co1umn«.but  from  Ji  pa-tiEa|;e  etit  through  the 
roclc.  in  the  north-c;ii;t  comer  of  the  kjmcc^  around  the  tomb  «f  Zeeh- 
ariafa>  The  ca^c  of  St.  James  extendi  forty  or  fift}'  feet  b^clc  into 
the  mountain,  and  around  it  duster  many  traditions  concerning  that 
apo!itlcr  of  no  value  whatever.     It  13  At  timca  u»ed  a5  a  shccpfold. 

Some  two  hundred  feet  north  of  this  is  the  tomb  of  Absalom, 
The  lottcr  part  of  this  monument  resembles  that  of  Zechariah.  The 
square  is  twenty4wo  feet  on  each  Mde,  and  his  a  pilaster  at  each 
angle^  and  a  quarter  column  attached  to  it,  and  also  two  half  col- 
umns between  these,  having  Ionic  capitals  and  sustaining  an  en- 
tablature of  a  singularly  mixed  character*  Its  frieze  and  archi- 
trave are  Doric,  and  have  tri^lyphs  and  guttar.  The  metope  is 
occupied  by  a  circular  di^'ik  or  shield,  but  in  lieu  of  the  regular  eor<^ 
nice  there  is  one  which  resembles  the  Ef^-ptian  cornice,  conrusting 
of  a  deep  and  high  corvclto.  and  a  bold  tonK  below  it.  Above  thi* 
is  a  square  attic  rather  more  than  se^'en  feet  in  heij^ln.  Upon  thb 
■5  ii  etreular  attic.  The  whole  i«  finished  off  with  what  Dr.  Robm- 
M»n  calls  a  fmall  dome,  running  up  into  a  low  spire,  which  spreads 
a  little  at  the  top,  like  an  opening  floucr.  The  square  itAcIF  ts  of 
solid  rock ;  the  rest — the  square  and  circular  attics  and  the  dome,  to 
the  top— are  buiU  <rf  licavy  atones*  The  entire  heigbt  of  this  vcr>' 
striking  tomb  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  (cct.  but  the  jowcr  part  is 
not  a  little  encumbered  with  stones  and  rubbish.  It  is  called  Abia- 
lom'ft  tomb  from  its  supposed  identity  with  the  pillar  mentioned  in 
2  Samuel:  "Now  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had  taken  and  reared  up 
for  himself  a  pilar,  which  h  in  the  kin;;'s  dale:  for  he  said*  I  have 
no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance:  and  he  called  the  pil- 
lar after  his  own  name :  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day.  Absalom's 
place,"'  Believing  it  to  be  Absalom's  tomb,  the  Jews  and  natives 
throw  fttonei;  a^^n^t  it  and  i^plt  at  it  aic  the^'  pa«»  b^'.  Tht«  tomb 
has  been  much  broken  on  the  north  »idc,  and  an  opening  made  into 
a  sepulchral  chamber  within  the  solid  pan  of  tt,  probably  tn  search 

*  2  ^m.  xx'ut.  tS. 


^^ 


tomb  of  Jc- 
hoshjphat, 
and  from  it  the  valley  m»y 
have  taken  its  name,  it  is 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  has 
an  omamaUal  portal  in  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  stone;  but  the  sepulchre  is  wholly  sub- 
terranean, md  in  no  way  remarkable, 

I  examined  these  monuin<:nts  with  special  pleasure  and  interest, 
not  because  they  really  had  any  conrnrction  with   the  individuals 
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whose  names  thty  bear,  but  because  they  rcmaEn.  I  «u[^k»sc.  very 
much  as  they  vcrc  at  the  time  of  our  Sctviour.  I  know  not  whether 
there  b  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  one,  in  JcruNdeiii.  upo»  which 
his  eye  of  coirtpan^ion  rested,  when  from  Olivet  he  beheld  the  city 
and  wept  over  it:  but  tho^  sepulchral  monuments  appear  now 
much  as  they  did  then  to  him,  and  he  must  have  often  seen  and 
spoken  of  them. 

The  entire  face  of  Olivet  above  those  tombs  is  crowded  with  the 
grawj*  of  the  Jew*,  each  one  covered  by  a  rough  limestone  slab,  and 
many  bearing  britf  inscriptions  in  Hebrew-  They  arc  quite  plain, 
and  dcfititutc  of  emblem  or  symbol:  but  the  lesson  suggested  by 
their  utter  dre:kriite<<t  i*  sad  and  alTeeting. 

While  waichmg  the  Jews — men,  women,  and  children — ti^ho 
c:ime  to  weep  and  to  pray  over  the  ruins  of  their  Sanctuary,  And 
the  dispersion  of  their  nation,  a  train  of  reflection  »omeH'hat  in 
sympathy  with  their  circumstances  occurred  to  me. 

To  account  for  those  venerable  foundations — where  they  are. 
what  they  arc,  and  what  ihcy  imply — we  must  transport  ourselves, 
by  a  supreme  effort,  nineteen  hundred  years  back,  to  Che  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  But  he  did  not  oripn,itc  the  Temple  nor  its 
sen-Jce.  He  merely  restored  to  the  Jews  that  built  by  Nchomi^h: 
and  this  requires  another  retrogression  of  six  hundred  years.  But 
Nchcmtah  only  reconstructed  the  Temple  erected  by  Solomon,  to 
reach  ulnwe  day  and  generation  another  biickw,ird  nep  of  five  cen- 
turies is  again  necessar>\  To  account  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
[  Temple  by  Solomon  himself  the  previous  <xi*tcnee  of  the  Tiber- 

nacic  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  carries  us  farther  back  five 
i  hundred  yearn,  to  tlie  time  of  Moi»ei;  and  the  giving  of  the  law  on 

\  Mount  SinaL      Again,  the  prcMrnce  of  the  Hebrew  nation  at  SitiM 

<  Implies  the  bondage  in  £gypt.  and  tliat  refers  to  the  previous  his- 

tory of  the  patriarchs,  and  ihcy  to  the  age  of  Abraliam. 
I,  Thus  those  massive  and  time-worn  foundations  lead  us,  by  a 

\  chain  of  great  hrks.  from  the  current  hour  to  the  Father  of  the 

Faithful  himself,  and  the  inauguration  of  God's  visible  kingdom  on 
:  earth.    These  links  bind  together  the  whole  Bible  history;  nor  can 

I'  the  chain  be  broken.     It  is  impossibi':  to  account  for  one  of  the 

linki  without  admitting  the  rest  in  the  chain.     Those  weather* 


mim^ 
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beaten  stones,  therefore,  are  witncsficft,  sjtent,  solemn,  ;ind  unim- 
pcAchAblcr  to  the  gncnt  historic  fiict.s  upon  which  our  faith  depends, 
and  on  wbich  it  has  its  foundations.  There  ihcy  stand,  questioned 
and  Cf08ii-quct4tioncd  by  friend  and  foe:  but  who  cun  ovenhrox^' 
their  tesiioiony?  In  respect  of  these  there  is  no  other  spot  so  in- 
teresting and  jinporiant  to  Jew  and  Gentile  as  this  Temple  Mount, 
and  the  old  foundation-iitQncs  of  the  Holy  Sanctuary  now  found 
upon  it. 

You  should  not  stop  with  the  visible  and  the  material.  To 
reach  their  true  >ignificance  ihcy  roust  be  glorified  by  a  spintual 
transfiguration.  This  mount  is  symbolic;  the  Temple  is  typical, 
"  Dcitroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,"  said 
Je*u*  to  the  captiou*  Jew*:  "but  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  hi« 
body/"  He  in  tlic  true  Temple;  or,  to  vairy  the  figure,  he  U  the 
true  Foundation-stone  of  the  comer  upon  which  the  whole  spiritual 
cdilice  is  erected.  Herein  is  the  true  import  and  importjincc  of 
tins  entire  !*crit:*  of  material  things.  Apart  from  this  typical  Mgnifi- 
cancc,  those  old  foundations  have  no  special  value  for  the  world  of 
mankind  over  any  other  ancient  walls. 

Isatah,  in  prophetic  vision,  understood  Ihiv,  and  proclaimed  it 
to  the  people  in  his  day :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer 
stone»  a  sure  foundation:  he  that  believcth  shall  not  make  haste," 
or  be  confounded/  In  the  ore  hundred  and  eighteenth  Tsalm  it 
is  written,  ''The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the 
he;td  Mnne  of  the  com«^r.  Thi«  \%  the  I^rd\  fining:  it  ift  marvel- 
lous in  o«r  eyes."'  Our  Lord  quotes  this  passage,  and  applies  it 
to  himself;"  and  "  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  unto  them, 
Vc  rulc:r?i  of  the  people,  and  cMcn  of  [ar^el»  tht;»  i»  the  stone  which 
wa9  set  ut  nought  of  you  buildem,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved/-* 

Paid,  writing  to  the  Ephcsians,  says,  "Now  therefore  ye  arc  no 
more  strangers  and  foreigner*,  but  fellow  eitizcns  with  the  saints, 


*  WxtL  t%l  43-44 :  Mark  xil.  lOw  ic  ;  Uiie  xx.  t?*  <Sh 


*  Act!  It.  S,  11,12. 
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and  of  the  household  of  God ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stone;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  t<^ether  grow- 
eth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord :  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded 
together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit/''  And  the 
Apostle  Peter,  addressing  the  Church  universal,  further  expands 
and  spiritualizes  the  same  Scripture/ 

There  can  be  no  mistake,  therefore,  in  associating  those  venera- 
ble foundations  of  the  material  Temple,  which  the  providence  of 
God  has  preserved  for  us  to  see  and  reverently  study,  with  that 
high  spiritual  import  culminatii^  in  the  Saviour  himself. 

■  £ph.  iL  19-12,  ■  1  Pet  iL  4--S. 


hXb  kl  khClTl— the  Jaffa  gate. 
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The  Jiffj  Gite-— Town  ai  ]>Avi(L<— Major  Wibon**  UEiicnplion  of  itic  Tonci.— HippUui, 
— rhaiMlus.— Kflrat  d  Jilfld, — Jaicjihui'*  Description  of  Pha»aclua  and  Hippioui. — 
Kfil'at  cl  JlJCtl.  h(rpliitui«.— AftiflcUl  Foundfiborr«  of  the  Turkish  Harrxcki  and  the 
Kiiinlii^h  Chmdi, — ArnicoUn  Convene. — Cliutch  of  Sl  Juiics. — Zion  GjK. — Vitfiigc 
of  ehc  Lcpcn. — Lepers  anJ  Leprosy' — Kegulaiiana  of  Motva  ifi^rdipig  l^prcvj.— -Ac- 
counl  of  Leprosy  amon{[4t  i>i«  Jf^wa  givvn  hf  Ticitxn-'^thvuc  Kalurs  laf  Ij^i^oity.^ 
NumAti  the  SyHin' — Actiuit  of  Lepriiby  on  Ihc  Humeri  Ifcxly. — Mortl  SigmAcince  of 
I^pro&yv— Healing  of  the  Ten  Lepers  by  Joui.'^llr^u^  of  Cainpbji& — Tomb  of  DavJcL 
**The  Cvnaculum.^Tho  Scip.^Ancient  Cha|>cl  [icur  ihc  lomb  of  [>:ivi().^Mii4  llaf- 
cUy'fr  Deccrlption  of  ihe  Tomb  of  iJaviil^UlhUcjl  ami  ]li«(oiica1  Kcftrcnco  lo  the 
Tomb  of  DivUL — FUinder  of  ihe  Tomb  by  Ujrcaims  ind  llerod  ihc  Gicii,— Muunt 
Zton.— CenkcEcrios  on  Zioap^AnanioB  and  Sapphira^^CuMom  of  Durid  JmnicdiUTcly 
after  Death.^LArge  Size  of  Rodc-cnt  Tomln  a1  Jrruulpin.^tvn^  Qujirtffr^Syna- 
BOgue*. — 1'he  Jcwk  In  Jeruaatcm.^Pool  of  llc-jickbh.— Shop*  »nd  Sircctn.— Mmutict- 
tiK  of  Relict  »nd  I'rinlsetf.— Siiacciiic  Founurra.— The  Coiton  Grotto.— G toll o  of  Jei- 
tmiih. — The  Damducu«  GjIC'— Cupluin  \VairtirFi  LxcavalLont  ut  the  DiniMCtis  Gilc 
— Sc  Stqihen*5  Gale.— Mmyrdoni  of  Sicplien- — The  hfouTii  of  Olive*  and  Rood  tn 
Bethany, — Population  of  Modem  JertiMlctn.— I'opitlaiion  of  Ancient  JcroMlcm.— Jtru' 

aalcm  duriait  iHe  Gcejt    Fca^t^^^Early  fli«(Liry  ^C  Jfni*Alem'^M«khifjedck<  Silcm. 
SheoL^Incidcntii  in  the  Hiiilory  of  JcftitAlvm.— ^Hl  Kud>,  tlio  Hvfy- 

May  tsL     Evening. 

Most  of  this  murning  was  devoted  to  Zion,  both  that  part  within 
the  walU  and  (he  southern  portion  now  ouUidc  of  ihcm.  The  rest 
of  the  day  1  spent  in  visiting  localities  in  and  arottnd  the  city,  1 
longed  lo  iKnetrate  the  mysteries  o(  the  so-called  To>^'cr  of  David, 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate:  but, without  a  permit  from  the  governor,  stran- 
gers are  not  admiltcd. 

ThL!  Jiiffa  a-iie  i?i  called  Bib  d  Khfllil— the  Gate  of  Hebron 
—because  the  road  to  that  pificc  leads  out  of  it.  Its  poiition 
i»  welt  chosen,  being  directly  below  the  citadel,  the  only  cattle  of 
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The  Tower  of  David,  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  the  three 
towefH  left  Mandin^  by  command  of  Titus  when  he  destroyed  the 
city,  K  the  moftt  cnntpicuuu*  object  within  the  citadd.  Tt  ik 
to  greatest  advantage  a«  one  enten;  thv  city  through  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  and  then  turns  to  the  right,  passing  directly  m  front  of  the 
eiitruncc  to  the  ca»llc.  Tliat  fortrcM  ia  Minoundcd  by  a  deep 
mcKit*  and  is  eitteivd  over  an  arched  bridge  which  i^4n»  the  fossej 
on  its  eastern  side;  but  the  entrance  to  the  Tower  of  David 
through  the  modern  part,  about  half-way  up,  and  on  its  western 
side,  within  the  citadel.  Major  Wiliton  Siayn  that  "the  so-called 
Tower  of  David  appears  to  be  the  oldest  portions  of  the  citadel. 
It  has  a  sloping  esoirp  of  masonry',  above  which  the  lower  nse?^ 
to  the  height  of  twenty-nine  feet.  The  escarp  b  faced  with  Urge 
stones,  and  retains  to  some  extent  its  original  appearance:  but 
time  and  hard  treatment  have  worn  away  mudi  of  the  Rner  worl:. 
and  the  rcpain;  have  been  executed  tn  a  very  slovenly  m^inner. 
Where  the  original  workmanship  can  be  seen,  it  is  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Wailing  place  [of  the  Jew*],  the 
of  the  stones  being  finely  chilled,  and  having  a  fallow  draught ' 
run  round  their  margins,  Tlie  whole,  when  perfect*  must  liavc  pre* 
scnted  a  smooth  surface,  difficult  to  escalade,  and,  from  the  sotidtiy 
of  the  ma*^.  unat^sailablc  by  ihe  battcTing<r,im/' 

The  toner  rises  from  the  fosse,  protected  on  the  sides  bdow  by 
the  sloping  escarp,  to  a  height  of  over  forty  feet,  and  thiii  antique 
portion  ts  appfircnti/  wlid  throughout;  then  comes  the  modem 
addition,  rising  to  about  thirty  feet.  The  lower  part  is  built  of 
large  bevelled  stones,  averaging  ten  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  four 
and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  by  abour  the  .same  in  height.  I  have 
t>cen  within  the  citadel,  and  examine*!  the  portions  of  the  tower 
that  are  now  accrs'^ible,  hut  found  nothing  which  could  cast  an)' 
further  light  upon  its  hi&tcry.  It  is  commonly  supported  to  ck;> 
cupy  the  nite  of  the  Tower  of  Hippieu:^,  mentioned  by  Joscphus, 
and  to  this  it  owes  it^  chief  tmportnncc,  since  Joscphus  makes  ituit 
tower  the  point  of  departure  in  laying  down  the  lines  of  the  walls 
of  Jeruiialcm. 

The  measurements  of  the  Tower  of  David  certainly  do  not  cor- 
respond with  those  of  tlic  Hippicus.  as  given  by  Joscphus.     He 


«ay*:  "  HippiciJ!*,  so  named  (rom  his  [Herod's]  friend,  was  square: 
its  Icn^h  and  breadth  were  each  twcnty-fivc  cubits,  and  its  height 
thirty,  and  it  had  no  vacuity  in  it/'  This  latter  facl  agrcci*  well 
with  the  lower  pari  of  the  Tower  of  Duvid,  whicli.  as  already  rv* 
marked,  has  "no  vacuity  in  it/'  But  the  size  docs  not  correspond, 
for  twenty-five  cubit*t  make  thirl/.*even  and  a  half  feet;  while  the 
present  Tower  of  David  in  fifly-six  feet  on  the  ciistcm  and  tevcniy 
feet  on  the  southern  side,  which  gives  a  superficial  firca  three  times 
larger  than  that  of  Hippicua — a  dilTcrcncc  ho  great  as  to  render 
very  duubtful  ilit  identity  with  the  Tower  of  David- 
Mr  Fcrgus?^on,  huwevcr,  maintains  that  this  is  the  Tower  of  Pha- 
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saClus,and  that  the  Mte  of  Hippicus  b»  to  be  found  at  the  cxtrenie 
north-west  comor  of  the  present  city  walK  where  arc  the  remains  of 
a  tower  called  Kol'at  cl  Jalud— the  Castle  of  Goliath^ 

The  dimensions  of  I'haiavlus,  forty  cubilH  square,  agree  murh 
better  with  thoiie  of  the  Tower  of  D^vid.  Forty  cubits  are  eiqtial 
to  sixty  feet,  and  the  square  of  this  is  three  thousand  six  hundred 
feet,  which  aj^rccs  closely  cnouj^h  with  the  ^uperAcic^  of  the  present 
tovtcr — thre€  thuun^nd  nine  hundred  and  twenty  feet — but  not  with 
the  area  of  the  Hippicus  of  Josephus-  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to 
accept  the  thcor>'  thai  identifies  I'hasaelus  with  the  Tower  of  Da- 
vid:  but  whether  the  Hippicus  be  at  Kolat  cl  jAlud,  or  adjoining 
the  Tower  of  David,  and  nearer  th«  Jafta  Gate,  arc  questions  >xl 
to  be  decided. 

All  wc  know  about  the«e  towers  ita  gathered  from  Joscphns.  and 
if  you  turn  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Jewish  Wars,  at  the  fourth  chap- 
ter you  will  find  a  ma^ificcnt  dc^ripiion  of  them.  According  to 
him  the  lower  part  of  Pliasaelu*  was  rixty  feel  high.  Above  this 
was  a  cloitter  fifteen  feet  high,  and  over  ihie  clnistrr  a  tower  parted 
into  magt^ificcnt  rooms,  and  a  place  for  bathing;.  Els  ei^tire  altitude 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty^fivc  feet,  which  wai  fifteen  feet 
higher  than  the  Ilippicu.*^  lUs  stntcmcnt  that  over  the  solid  part 
of  the  Hippicus  vthich  was  forty-five  feet  high,  there  was  a  rcscrvuir 
thirty  feet  deep,  i^  simply  incredible.  Bui  there  may  be  some  error 
in  the  text.  Indeed,  the  entire  account  of  these  structures  mtist 
be  regarded  as  daring  exaj^fneration  on  the  part  of  Joscphus,  He- 
ginning  wiih  the  a,4^rtion  that "  for  lai^cncss,  beauty,  and  strength 
the«e  towers  were  beyond  all  that  were  in  the  habitable  earth,"  he 
proceeds  to  prove  his  assertion  by  assii^ning  to  them  dimensions 
manifestly  extravagant. 

If  I  should  venture  to  locate  another  of  his  towers,  1  would 
identify  Kolat  el  JAIvkd  with  PM^phinos.  Josephus  sa)'s  that  it  mt^^ 
"at  the  north-west  comer  [of  the  city  wall],  and,  being  seventy 
cubits  hi^h,  it  doth  afford  a  prospect  of  Arabia,  at  ^unrining,  as  well 
as  it  did  of  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possession*^  at  the  sea 
westward;*,"  No  other  portion  about  Jcru^em  commandb  such  a 
vast  outlix>k;  and  tf  Psephinus  htood  upon  the  elevated  ^Ueol  KoVat 
cl  JdlQd,  this  statement  of  Josephus  may  have  been  literally  true. 
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South  o(  ihc  Tower  o(  David  arc  extensive  barracks  erected  by 
Ibrahim  Paslia  of  K(^'ptf  in  1835  and  1834.  and  lii*  architect  told 
mt:  that  he  h»(l  d»^  ihrough  sixly'-oight  fti't  af  rubbish,  bifp [fig  to 
rcAch  the  solid  rock,  but  was  linally  obliged  to  build  upon  artificial 
foundations  The  same  result  watt  made  apparent  by  the  excava- 
tion:* for  n  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  the  English  church, 
which  is  directly  cast  or  the  tower-  I  remember  the  dismay  of  the 
arcbittct,  Mr.  J.  W.  Juhns,  at  the  enormous  cxpcn^r  nccc*aary  to 
obtain  n  suitable  foundation  for  that  edifice.  He  was  obliged  to 
sink  his  shafts  thirty-nine  feet  below  the  surface  before  he  reached 
the  rock,  and  the  cubical  contents  of  the  foundations  amounted  to 
itevcnty  thou^tnd  feet  of  masonT>\  All  this  shows  that  there  was 
originally  a  deep  ravine  in  that  part  of  Zion,  descending  westwards 
into  the  valley  of  Ciihon. 

From  the  Tower  of  David  I  went  directly  south,  along  the  level 
street  that  leads  to  the  Gate  of  Zion.  This  is  the  cleanest  and  most 
jigreeable  street  in  Jerusalem,  having  the  Armenian  convent,  the 
Church  of  Si.  Jamtn,  and  ihetr  extcnuivc  quarters  for  pilgrims  on 
the  cast  side,  and  attractive  gardens  and  pleasant  shade-trees  on  the 

WCSIp 

The  Arniecn'an  community  in  Jerusalem,  though  not  large,  la 
reputed  to  be  wealthy,  and  their  church  is.  next  10  the  Moly  Sepul* 
chrc,  the  largest  in  the  city.  It  occupies  the  traditional  site  of  the 
martyrdom  oF  St.  J^imes,  and  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  decorations  and 
sacred  vestments,  but  its  pictures  are  of  no  great  value.  The  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  sheltered  and  provided  for  in  the  spacious  convent 
is  ver)'  great,  and  altogether  theirs  is  the  plea?antcst  quarter  within 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Zion  Gate,  known  by  the  name  of  BAb  en  Nchy  DAikd— fiatc  of 
the  Prophet  David — '%'<  perfectly  p];ijn,  and  has  nn  other  importance, 
apparently*  but  to  aHord  an  outlet  to  that  part  of  Zion  which  lies 
vrichout  the  walls. 

To  the  co-Ht  of  the  gate,  and  jur^t  before  pa*-ning  out  of  the  city, 
there  formerly  exiMcd  a  row  of  hovels  called  the  Village  of  the 
Lepers.  Arranged  along  the  wall  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
gate,  those  hovels  presented  a  mo«l  s<|ualid  and  di?(gusting  appear- 
ance.    A  hospital  has  been  recently  provided  for  lepcr^^outMdc  the 
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towards  mc  their  handlcss  arms  unearthly  sounds  (gurgled  throiiRh 
throats  without  palates — in  a  word,  I  was  horrified.  1  subsequently 
visited  their  h;ibit;itioni.  ^nd  made  many  inquiries  into  thi-ir  his- 
tory. It  appears  that  those  unfortunate  beings  have  been  pcrpotu- 
ated  about  Jeruialem  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  One  of  my  first 
thought?;,  r>n  vi*^itmg  their  dcrxa  of  corruption  and  dc-ath,  wa«  that 
the  government  should  separate  them,  and  thus  in  a  few  years  ex- 
tinguish the  raci:  and  the  plague  together;  and  I  still  think  tliat  a 
wiitf,  steady,  and  vigilant  ^t^nitary  system  iiii^ht  eventually  eradicate 
this  fearful  malady.  Uut  it  cannot  be  so  easily  or  expeditiously 
accomplished  as  I  then  thought.  It  Lh  not  confined  to  Jerusalem, 
for  1  have  met  with  it  in  ditTercnt  and  di:(tant  part*;  of  the  country. 
And  what  is  particularly  discouraging  is  that  fresh  cases  appear 
from  time  to  time*  in  which  the  leprosy  seems  to  arise  spontaniN 
ously,  without  hereditary  or  any  other  possible  connection  with 
those  previously  diseased. 

It  tfl  evident  that  Mo»ejL,  in  his  very  stringent  regulations  rc- 
KpiTling  thi-;  plagnc-  and  Iti  unhappy  victifTi*i,  had  in  view  it«  ev- 
tiiKtion,  or  at  least  restriction  within  titc  narrowet^t  possible  limits, 
Thoac  who  were  merely  suspected  were  shut  up ;  and  if  the  disease 
declared  itself,  the  individual  wa»  immediately  removed  out  of  the 
camp,  and  not  only  he,  but  cvci^'thing  lie  toached,  was  decUrcd 
unclean,  For  ^11  practical  purposes  the  same  laws  prevail  to  this 
day.  The  lepers,  when  not  obliged  to  live  outside  the  city,  have  a 
sepanite  abode  assigned  to  them,  and  ^re  shunned  as  unclean  and 
dangerous.  No  one  will  touch  them,  cat  with  ihcm.  or  use  any  of 
their  clothes  or  utensils,  and  with  good  reason.  The  leper  was  re- 
quired  by  Moses  to  stand  apart,  and  give  warning  by  ciying  un* 
clean!  unclean  I  Thus  the  ten  men  that  met  our  Saviour  stood  afar 
off,  and  lifted  up  their  voice  of  entreaty.'  They  still  do  the  same 
substantially,  ard,  even  in  their  bej^ng,  n^ever  attempt  to  touch 
you.  Amongst  tcnt-dwclling  Arabs  the  leper  i4  literally  put  out 
of  the  camp. 

Tacitus  has  seme  strange  stonct  about  the  Icpro^  and  the 
Jews-  When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  war  in  the  lime  of 
Vespasian,  he  takes  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
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that  people,  in  which  there  arc  almost  as  many  fables  as  sentences. 
He  then  fiCf€S  on  to  say  that  "one  thing  is  certain.  The  Jews, 
when  in  Egypt.  *crc  all  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  frcm  ihem  it 
spread  to  the  Ivgyptian*,  WTirn  the  Icing.  Bochorus.  inqtiirrd  of 
Jupiter  Amaion  how  his  kingdom  could  be  freed  from  this  ejilAini- 
ty,  he  wa»  informed  that  it  could  be  effected  only  by  expcllinf;  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  }c\vs  as  they  were  a  race  detested  by  the 
gods,  lie  acCQrdinj;ly  drove  them  all  forth  into  the  dcbert,  where 
one  Mofics  met  them,  and  succeeded  In  bfii^ng  them  all  Into  obe- 
dience to  himself."  with  a  ^rcat  deal  more  of  such  nonsense.  He 
accounts  lor  the  rejection  of  sn-inc's  flesh  amongst  the  Jc«'s  by  the 
fable  that  the  leprosy  was  caught  from  swine.*  ThU  mucb.l  think, 
can  be  safely  inferred  from  a  careful  study  of  the  thirteenth  and 
founccnth  chapters  of  Leviticus,  that  the  Hebrews  were  actually 
afflicted  with  the  awful  curse  of  leprosy  beyond  all  modern  example 
—leprosy  of  many  kinds:  in  their  persons:  le|)ro^  in  garments— *in 
the  warp  and  in  the  woof — leprosy  in  the  skins  of  animals ;  leprosy 
in  tile  moriar,  and  oven  in  the  stones  of  their  hotiscs.  Tt  is  proba- 
ble that  :iome  obicure  traditions  of  ther^e  things  which  were  afloat 
in  the  world,  furnished  the  materiab  out  of  which  the  fancy  of  the 
historian  worked  up  hU  malignant  libel  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Have  you  any  explanation  of  this  very  obM:urc  dii»eaMr,  and  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  lq>n>5y  in  garments  and  walls  of  houses? 

For  many  years  1  have  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  get  at 
the  mystery,  but  neither  learned  critics  nor  physicians,  foreign  or 
native,  nor  book^  ancient  or  modem,  have  thrown  any  light  upon 
it  t  have  suspected  that  this  disease,  which,  like  the  anthropo- 
phagous ghouls  of  the  Arabs,  leisurely  cats  up  its  victims  in  one 
long  rcmorselei«s  meal,  i^,  or  is  caused  by,  living  and  self-propaga- 
ling  animalcula: ;  and  thus  1  can  conceive  it  possible  that  those 
animalcul.T^  might  fasten  on  a  wall,  especially  if  the  cement  were 
mixed  with  siving.  as  is  now  done,  or  other  gelatinous  or  anim^il 
glucft.  Still,  the  mo%t  curaory  reference  to  the  best  of  our  recent 
medical  works  suffices  to  sJiow  how  little  is  known  about  the 
whole  subject  of  contagion,  and  its  propagation  by  fomiten^  One 
finds  fn  them  abundant  and  Incontestable  instances  of  the  propa- 
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gEitiuii  of  mah)'  terrible  ;:uii^LitutIonal  iiinladio,  in  llie  mo^vt  incx* 
pUcabIc  manner,  by  garments  loatlicr,  wood,  ^iiid  oilier  tilings,  the 
"  matcrics  morbi "  meantime  eluding  the  most  persevering  and  vigi- 
lant .*tearch,  aided  by  every  appliance  of  modern  science^  chemical 
or  optical,  Tliis  much,  however,  about  leprosy  is  certain,  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  it,  and  tliat  fresh  cases  arc  constantly  occur- 
ring in  this  counlry.  What  originates  it,aiul  how  it  js  propagated, 
arc  points  enveloped  in  profound  darknc^w. 

But,  iliouch  \vc  cannot  comprehend  the  leprosy  or  deanse  the 
ItptT,  there  ;irf  m;iny  thiirg*  tn  he  le;iniod  from  thi<  myUerinufi  dii^ 
ease.  It  has  ever  been  regarded  a«  a  direct  puni?;hment  from  God, 
ajid  absolutely  incurable,  except  by  the  same  divine  power  that  sent 
it.  Cod  alone  euuld  cure  iht  Itpro.iy.  It  wiw  ,so  undcrttood  by 
Noaman  the  Syric^n.  who  came  from  Damascus  to  Siim^na  to  be 
cured  by  Elislia;  and  ihb  is  imptkd  in  the  sirong  protestation  of 
the  King  of  Israel  when  Xaaman  was  sent  to  him:  "Am  I  Cod, to 
kill  and  to  make  ahve,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to  recover 
a  man  of  his  leprosy?"'  And  when  Naamans  flesh  came  again  as 
the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  he  said,  "  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there 
is  no  God  in  all  the  earth,  btil  in  Israel/"'  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  hideous  disease  still  cleaves  to  Damascus,  the  city  of  Naaman, 
for  there  is  a  variety  of  it  there  which  is  sometimes  cured,  or  a]>pa- 
rently  cured,  even  at  this  day.  I  have  met  with  cases,  however, 
where  the  cure  was  only  temporary,  and  perhaps  it  is  so  in  every 
instance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  human  phenomena 
which  illustrates  so  impressively  the  divine  power  of  the  Redeemer, 
iiml  the  nature  and  extent  of  lii»  w<irk  «if  mere/  on  nuui's  beliair«as 
this  leprosy.  There  are  many  most  striking  analogies  between  it 
and  that  more  deadly  leprosy  of  sin  which  has  involved  our  whole 
race  in  ore  common  ruin.  It  is  feared  as  contngious;  it  is  certainly 
and  inevitably  hercditar>'i  it  is  loathsome  and  polhiting;  its  victim 
is  shunned  by  all  as  unclean;  it  is  most  deceitful  in  its  action. 
New-born  children  of  leprous  parents  arc  often  as  pretty  and  as 
healthy  in  appearance  as  any  others;  but  by-and-by  its  presence 
and  workings  become  viatible  in  some  of  the  signs  described  in  the 
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thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  The  "  scab "  comes  on  by  degrees 
in  different  parts  of  the  body;  the  hair  f^ls  from  the  head  and 
cyebrou-s;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and  drop  off;  joint  after  joint  of 
the  lingers  and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall  away ;  the  gums  are 
absorbed,  and  the  teeth  diuppear;  the  no«e,  the  eye5,  ttie  tongue, 
and  the  palate  arc  slowly  consumed,  and  finally  the  wretched  victim 
sinks  into  the  earth  and  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no  power 
to  stay  the  rtvaf^'^  of  this  felt  disease,  or  even  to  mitigate  sen^bly 
its  torturer. 

Who  can  fail  to  find  in  all  this  a  nioM.  affecting  type  of  man's 
moral  lcpro:»y?  Like  it,  thii  too  U  hereditary,  and  with  infallible 
certainly.  A9  surely  as  wc  have  inherited  it  from  our  fathers  do 
we  transmit  it  to  our  children.  None  escape.  The  infant,  so  lively, 
with  iu  cherub  smile  and  innoccni  prattle,  has  imbibed  the  fatal 
poison,  There  arc  those,  1  know,  who.  as  Ihcy  gaze  on  the  soft,  clear 
heaven  of  infancy's  laughing  eye,  reject  with  horror  the  thought 
that  even  here  the  leprtwy  of  sin  lies  deep  within.  So  any  one 
might  think  and  say  who  looked  upon  a  beautiful  babe  in  the  arms 
of  itit  leprous  mother.  Ilut,  alas!  j^ve  but  time  enough,  and  the 
physical  malady  manifests  its  presence,  and  does  itfi  work  of  death. 
And  so  in  the  antit>T>e.  If  left  unchecked  by  power  divine,  the  lep- 
rfi«y  of  Hin  will  eat  into  the  vcr>'  texture  of  ihe  *oul,  ami  consume 
everything  lovely  and  pure  in  human  character,  until  the  smiling 
bubc  becomes  the  traitor  tscariot,  a  Nero,  a  C^sar  Borf^a,  or  a 
bloody  Robespierre.     These  were  al]  once  smiling  babes. 

Again,  leprosy  of  the  body  none  but  God  can  cure.  So,  also, 
there  is  only  one  Ptiyfician  in  the  universe  who  can  cleanse  ifao 
soul  from  the  leprosy  of  sin.  Medicines  of  man's  device  are  of  no 
avail,  but  with  Him  none  are  needed.  He  said  to  the  ten  lepers, 
who  stood  ;ifar  off,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried,  ''Jesus, 
Master,  have  mercy  on  us.  Go  sheu'  yourselves  unto  the  priests; 
and  as  they  went  they  were  cleansed-'**  And  with  the  same  divine 
power  He  says  to  many  a  moral  Ic|jer, "  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  be  for- 
given tltee :"  and  it  happeiu  unto  them  according  to  their  faith. 
To  my  mind,  there  \i  no  conceivable  manifestation  of  divine  power 
more  triumphantly  cr>nfirTnatory  of  Chn<it'i!  divinity  than  the  clcans- 
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Icpcr  with  a  word*  When  looking  at  thoac  handlc3a>  cyc- 
lMSrnagiiclu?^»  itTt;ck>  <jf  hununily,  the  unbelieving  ctucriton  start^t 
unbidden.  Is  it  possible  thai  they  can  be  restored?  Ycsji  is  more 
than  pO!^ilblc.  It  has  been  accompUffbcd  once  and  again  by  the 
more  vohtum  of  Him  who  »p.ikc.  and  it  was  done.  And  He  who 
can  cleanse  the  leper  can  raise  the  dead,  and  can  also  forgive  sins 
and  iiavc  the  sduI.     I  ns\  for  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  Frst  builcJiTig  ihat  attracts  attention  ontsicie  of  Zion  Gate 
is  the  so-catlcd  House  of  Caiaphas,  now  an  Armenian  convent.  Be- 
sides the  tombs  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prison  of  Christ,  it  has  a  sm;ill  church,  which.  I  was  informed,  is 
enriched  wiih  various  choice  relics. 

Vew;  ihey  claim  to  have  the  identical  ilonc  which  closed  tlic 
door  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  which  was  rolled  aw;iy  by  the  argcb  on 
the  morning  of  the  Resurrection.  They  also  ahow  the  stone  upon 
vhich  the  cock  stood  when  he  crowed  three  times  before  Peter 
completed  that  mit«erahle  denial  of  his  [.(itd.  You  may  lay  these 
up  with  the  myth  of  thr  thicket  in  which  the  ram  was  caught  by 
the  horns,  and  substituted  on  the  altar  instead  of  I^aac  by  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful. 

The  only  other  place  of  note  on  that  part  of  Zion  is  the  Tomb 
of  David,  now  a  large  irnef^ularly  built  mosk,  havinf^  several  small 
domes  and  a  single  minaret.  Of  course  it  bclonj^s  to  the  Muhana- 
mcdans.  and  is  called  by  them  Nt^by  IMud — the  Prophet  David, 

In  the  midst  of  thi^  Hft>"'p  "'  building*  i«  the  Ccenaculum,  a 
dreary  '*  upper  room,"  fifty  or  sixty  fvct  long  by  some  thirty  in 
width.  An  nnctcnt  tradition  says  that  our  Lord  here  celebrated 
his  last  Passover  and  at  the  close  of  jt  instituted  the  Supper,  as 

I  recorded  in  the  fiospcU  of  Luke  and  John.'  Whether  there  i^  any 
historic  foundation  for  this,  or  tor  the  equally  old  tradition  that 
this  was  the  place  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  miracle  of  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire  oc- 
curred. I  will  not  inquire. 
Could  we  be  reasonably  sure  that  somewhere  within  that  con- 
fused group  of  Saracenic  buildings  our  Lord  did  in  very  deed 
spend  that  last  night  with  his  sorrowing  disciples;  that  he  there 
*  JjiL«  uJi.  >-^;  Ji>>in  irkl.  I-17. 
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pftrtook  of  his  I-i»t  T-isisovcr;  there  in?*tituicd  iSc  nucli;imtic  Sup- 
per; there  girded  himself  with  a  napkin,  and  washed  the  feet  of 
the  perplexed  and  unwilling  disciples;  that  there  he  gave  the  mys* 
terious"  sop"  to  Judas:  that  frotn  the  "upper  room"  the  sad  com- 
pany traversed  the  dark  strec'ts  o(  Jerusalem  from  end  to  end  until 
they  descended  into  the  deep  vale  of  ihc  Kidron,  and  retired  inio 
the  secluded  Carder  of  Geihscmano— if.  I  say.  wc  could  really  be- 
lie\'c  all  this,  no  locality  within  the  Holy  City  would  be  invested 
with  more  tender  and  solemn  iniercst  than  the  Ccenaculum,  clo»c 
to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  David. 

All  that  H  evidcrt  enotifrh ;  but  it  »  well,  howcwr.  that  the  tra^ 
dhton  has  no  historic  baftii,  else  the  place  would  long  since  have 
been  profaned  by  the  groi»e«t  idolatry.  The  recorded  incidents 
that  took  place  oa  thai  occasion  surest  many  affecting  topics  far 
iTiquiry  and  medilattan.  and  in  the  prc!>encc  of  even  a  fictkioui*  ^tc, 
claimhig  to  localiic  them,  one  i^  >trongly  tempted  to  moralize. 

Leaving  for  the  present  other  and  more  sacred  themes,  lei  me 
ask  whether  there  iii  any  custom  still  prevalent  in  this  countr>' 
which  can  illu^tntc  the  true  significance  of  ihc  "!iop"  that  was 
jTivcn  to  )udas.^  Arc  we  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  Jestts  in* 
tended  it  a.^  an  indication  of  kindness  on  his  part?  Was  it,  so  to 
spcalc.  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  traitors  head?— a  last  eifoft  of 
superhuman  love  and  compassion  to  melt  his  stony  heart — sa)"ing. 
in  Linkage  intellt^ibtc  to  him  alone-  •'Though  I  know  your  cruel 
covenant  with  the  Chief  PriesCM,  yet  the  way  u  siill  open  for  repent* 
ancc?" 

Thb  14  ccrlainly  possible,  for  He  who  accepted  the  penitent 
thief  wouTd  not  have  rejected  a  sincerely  repaitln^  disciple.  But 
to  answer  your  special  inquiry,  one  needs  to  know  whether  the  cus- 
toms amongst  the  Jews  at  that  time  were,  in  such  mattcrsL,  similar 
to  thone  still  prevalent  amongst  the  Ambs,  and  had  the  same  signi- 
fication. It  is  with  them  a  mark  of  special  respect  for  the  master 
of  a  (cast  to  hand  or  »cnd  to  a  guest  portions  of  what  is  before 
him.  or  to  insist  on  putting  morsels  or  sops  into  his  mouth  with  his 
oun  hand.  1  have  had  this  done  to  me  when  the  intention  was 
certainly  to  honor  and  manifest  good-will,  and  such,  apparently. 

'  John  Ti»i.  11-3^ 
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wan  the  significance  of  similar  acts  in  arcicnt  timc«.  Joseph  sent 
messes  to  his  brethren;  a  mess  of  mc^it  (fx>m  D;ivids  tubic  fol- 
lowed Uriah  to  hU  house.  Nor  can  1  recall  an  inMance  in  Iliblical 
history  whcic  such  an  act  had  any  other  meaning  titar  that  of  has- 
pilality,  frjcnd<ihip.  or  respect, 

l\(>w.  then,  do  you  understand  The  fact  that,  as  soon  as  Juda?i 
received  ihe  Kop,  Satan  <?nterod  into  him? 

Kindness  from  one  wo  have  injured,  or  whom  we  intended  to 
injure,  will  cither  subdue  our  enmity  and  win  us  from  our  evil  pur^ 
p^j^c,  or  It  will  hardcu  ihe  hcail  and  iiileiinify  haticd.  In  this  latter 
way  the  sop  acted  upon  Jud-is,  and  elicited  the  remark  of  our  Lord, 
"That  thou  docst.do  quickly/'  Love  could  not  conquer:  therefore 
it  drove  him  to  dcsper^uioii  and  madnc.«  Into  such  a  henrl  Satan 
would  be  a  uelconR'  ^uest.  No  wonder,  thercfon:.  that  Judas  went 
out  immcdiatdy.  The  posilion  became  intolerable,  and  he  hurried 
away  to  guide  the  Wdicrs  to  the  Garden,  where  he  knew  that  je-(us 
would  ere  lonj>  bt"  found  with  the  other  disciples. 

There  w;is  an  old  chapel  somewhere  tn  the  vicinity  of  the  pre* 
Rent  tonih  anfl  mnsk  Uit  early  a<  the  foiirlh  reninry.  designed  tr> 
commemorate  those  solemn  events  attending  the  Last  Supper,  and 
it  is  a  plcatiint  thou|;;ht  to  &uppog«  that  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  a  tradition  almost  a^  old  n.H  Chri.itendom  it?tcTf.  h  ii  a  matter 
of  regret,  however,  thai  llie  reputed  Tomb  of  David  and  the  Ctrna- 
culum  should  be  In  ihc  hands  of  the  Muhammcdans.  No  Christian 
U  pcrniine<l  t*»  eEitt^r  the  former,  ami  it  is  guarded  with  greater 
jealousy  even  than  el  llaram  csh  Shertf- 

Thc  daughter  of  Dr.  Harclay,  however,  while  ^^iidlng  with  lier 
father  in  Jeru^!em,had  the  rare  fortune  to  be  secretly  introduced 
into  the  Tomb  of  David  by  a  Moslem  lady,  and  she  thus  de- 
scribes it: 

"  The  room  is  msig^nificant  in  its  dimensions,  but  is  furnished 
very  gorgeously.  The  tomb  is  apparently  an  immense  sarcophagus 
of  rou){h  stone,  and  is  covered  by  t;reen  satin  tapc^trj-,  richly  em- 
broidercd  with  ^oU].  To  thia;  a  piece  of  black  velvet  if  attached, 
with  a  few  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  embroidered  also  in  gold, 
A  satin  canopy  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  stripes  hangs  over 
the  tomb;  ami  another  piece  of  bhtck  velvet  tapestry,  embroidered 
40 
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in  ftilver.  co\'cr»  a  door  in  one  end  of  the  room,  which,  thcj*  auid^ 
leads  to  a  cave  underneath.  Two  tall  candlesticks  stand  before  this 
door  And  a  little  lamp  han^H  in  a  window  near  it,  which  i^  kept 
constantly  burning,  ar>d  u-hofte  wick,tho«gh  sjitur;itcd  with  ohvc  oD 
— and  T  dare  »y  a  mofit  natfivou-^  dfvte — my  devotionn)  rofn|ianif>n 
eagerly  swalloA^cd.  muttering  to  herself  a  prayer  with  many  gefiu- 
Atrctiontt.  She  then,  in  addition  to  their  u^ual  fornix  of  pr;iyer, 
prostrated  herself  before  the  tomb,  raising  the  covering.  prc^n|f 
her  fixchead  to  the  stone,  and  then  kissing  it  many  times. 

*'  The  ccihng  of  the  room  is  vaulted,  and  the  walh  covered  vtitb 
blue  porcelain  in  floral  fi^fiires.  Having  remained  here  an  hour,  and 
completed  my  sketch,  we  left :  and  great  was  my  rejoicing  when  I 
found  m>'self  once  more  at  home,  out  of  danger,  and,  still  better 
out  of  my  awkw;ird  costume." 

Personally  acquainted  with  the  writer.  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  her  statement :  but  whether  nhat  she  saw  was  the  veritable 
Uttnh  of  OavKl  is  quite  another  matter  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  targe  group  of  buildings  may  mark  the  spot  wlierc  David 
was  buried.  Hijs  ftcpulchrc  appears  to  have  been  tt^rll  known  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  for  Peter  appeal*  to  thi«  (act  in  his  speech  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost^"  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto 
you  of  the  patriarch  Davkl,  that  he  is  both  dead  aivd  buried,  and 
hit(  sepulchre  is  with  u>  uiiUi  ihiti  day,'" 

An  additional  confinnatton  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  this  nie 
was  known  and  venerated  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cenicry, 
and  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  since.  A  part  of  the  present  build- 
ings was  originally  a  church,  and,  in  times  comparatively  recent, 
another  portion  was  occupied  as  a  convent  by  Franciscan  monks: 
but  for  the  l^st  three  or  four  centuries  the  entire  f^^up  of  edifices 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  fanaticid  Moslems,  and  will  so  retnaio,  I 
MippiMe,  until  the  coming  uvorthrow  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Josephus,  in  hi**  Antii^uities.  tells  some  strange  stories  about  Ihc 
robbing  of  this  seputchrc.  first  by  Hyrcaniis  the  high -priest,  who 
took  out  of  it  three  thou^^nd  talents  witli  which  to  bribe  Anti- 
ochus  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Jcni^lcm;  and  after\iardfi  by  llerud 
the  Great,  who  made  the  attempt,  hoping  to  lind  an  immen^  store 


affrighted,  and  went  out  and 
built  a  propitiatory  monument 
of  that  fright  he  li.-icl  been  in, 
and  this  of  white  stone,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre/" 

If  the  pT«:<ent  Tomb  of  DavicI  is  the  place  where  these  Ribl^ 
cal  and  hhtnric  !ncidL-nlf(  nrc  said  to  have  occurred,  the  intercut 
attached  to  the  site  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  they  would  cor- 
roborate the  tradition  that  D^vid  and  Suloinofi  were  buried  there. 

From  the  Tomb  of  r>iivi<l  I  passed  on  through  fields  of  ripe 
'  AnL  R  xiii-  viit.  4 ;   It  xtL  vli.  1. 
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grain,  und  sat  down  under  a  vefierable  iig-trec.  luvjng  all  arourul 
inc  sfght^  and  scenes  eminently  Biblical  and  suggestive.  The  gcn> 
cral  j^urfAcc  of  Mount  Zton  de^tcendn  steeply  cL-ttwanK  intt>  the 
Tyroprron  and  Kidron.  ;ind  M>tilhu'ard«i  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
The  whole  of  the  hill  here  is  under  cultivation,  and  presents  a  rooM 
literal  fulfilment  of  Mtcah\s  prophecy,  "Therefore  ^hall  Zton  for 
your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field."'  It  occurred  to  mc  that  thi>r 
fact  ju5ti5c^  the  appticatton  of  the  [lainc  Zion  to  that  part  of  Jem* 
salcm,  c^'cn  though  It  could  be  proved  thai  there  was  a  site  soow- 
Hlicrc  ebe  al?so  called  Zion  ;  for  that  i»  the  only  jKinion  ol  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  Holy  City  that  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  ploughed^ 
so  far  as  I  can  discover, 

1  traced,  as  far  as  visible,  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  that  convc>-cd 
the  water  from  the  pools  of  Solomon  to  the  Temple  area.  Accord- 
ing to  Major  Wilson.  Captain  Warren,  and  i.>ihcr*,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  higher  and  lou-cr  aqueduct:  but  thcte  arc  noir  no 
indications  of  the  former  above  the  surface  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  city. 

My  mmblcft  led  mc  to  the  prcnu3C4  of  Bbhop  Gobat*5  eehoob, 
^hich  are  situated  on  the  extreme  M>uth-we»t  corner  of  the  hilL 
Directly  east  of  them  are  the  Engti>li  and  Ocnnan  burtal-gruumis. 
The  southern  part  of  Zion  is  laigely  devoted  to  the  cctneieries  of 
the  Annenian.  Greek,  and  Latin  coininunities ;  and  bctvkeen  them 
18  that  of  the  Americans,  a  plot  of  ground  about  one  hundred  feet 
^uare.  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  directly  north  of  the  tomb 
of  David. 

A  small  funeral  company  attracted  my  attention  in  the  Arnic- 
nian  cemetery*.  The  body  of  a  man  was  carried  out  of  Zion  Gate 
upon  a  plain  bier,  without  a  cofKn.  wrapped  up  merely  in  the 
coarse  loose  garments  which  he  had  worn  when  afive.  1  was  in. 
formed  that  the  deceased  w-ac  a  poor  pil^m,  and  that  he  bad  been 
dead  only  a  very  short  time.  Thix  ^^d  ?;ight  brought  to  my  mind 
the  account  of  the  dentil  and  btirial  of  Anania«>  and  Sapphn'a,  rnen* 
lioned  in  Aci^,  and  I  determined  to  ask  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  funeral  cu^oms  of  this  countr}*  at  tike  present  day  that 
throws  light  and  relief  upon  tlut  aHecting  narrative. 
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As  to  the  btirtal  ot  Ananias  and  Sapphini  so  soon  after  death, 
there  was  probably  nothing  in  it  coatrarj*  to  the  customs  prevalent 
in  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  Amongst  modem  Jews  burial  must  take 
place,  if  possible,  within  twerit>'4jur  hours  of  death.  Tlic  Miiham- 
mcdans  bury  their  dead  the  same  day,  if  death  lake^  place  in  the 
morning;  but  if  it  happens  in  the  aflernoon  or  during  the  night, 
the  deceased  is  rot  buried  until  the  following  day.  And  this  cus- 
tom prevaiU  even  amongst  the  Chnsltan  sects.  Such  sights  as  the 
ont^  yoH  witne«ed  ;irr  commi^n  in  M  Orieiital  rfiuntne*,  enpeciaUy 
in  those  cidcs  to  which  pilgntns  resort  from  a  distance,  fiurck- 
hardt  thu3  de?»cnbes  the  burial  of  a  Moslem  pilgrim  in  Mecca; 

*'  My:tclf  Atid  ft  (jfcck  hAdjy,  whom  accident  had  brought  to  the 
spot,  once  chtscd  the  cyc^  of  a  poor  Mngrebyn  pilgrim,  v-lio  hiid 
crawled  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kaabj,  lo  breathe  his  l^t.as 
Ihc  Moslems  say,  Mn  the  arms  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  guardian 
angch/  He  int]m<^ted,  by  Mg}\%.  his  WL«h  that  we  KlK>uid  Hprinkic 
Zcmzcm  water  over  him:  and  while  wc  were  doing  so  he  expired; 
half  an  hour  itflcnv^irds  lie  wa*  buried;"  and  "for  a  month  subse- 
quent to  the  conclusion  of  the  Hadj" — the  arnual  Moslem  pilgrim- 
i^e  to  Mecca— 'Burckhardt  "found,  almost  every  morning,  corpses 
of  pilgrim-^  lying  in  the  moik,"  awaiting  immedintc  buriaU 

Jcrnsalrin  has  bren  (or  thousands  of  years  the  ci>nlrc  of  vast 
pilgrimages,  much  like  those  to  Mecca,  and  similar  scenes  must  have 
often  occurred  here,  Ananiaa  and  Sipphira  \verc  probably  &tran- 
gen,  like  ''Il^m.ibiL^  of  Cyprus/'  who,  'having  land,  sold  it,  and 
brojghl  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  fect."^  They  may 
have  come  hither  to  keep  the  Hcbicw  reast<t;  and  "Ihc  young 
men"  who  carried  ihem  forth  were  in  all  probability  the  regular 
undcflakers  appointed  for  such  service.  However  that  may  be.  the 
jntcrment  was  not  more  ±vudden  than  that  of  the  poor  Mughrabch 
al  the  K'abeh, 

Still,  accustomed  as  wc  arc  lo  delay  burial  for  some  days,  the 
haste  In  their  case  seems  almost  heartless. 

Were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  doubt* 
less  appear  that  there  had  been  no  violation  of  propriety  in  the  act. 
'Hie  bodies  may  not  then  hav'e  been  put  Jnto  the  ground  at  all. 

'  Acl»  iv,  36,  57- 
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but  mcrcl)'  carried  fonh  and  placed  temporarily  in  one  of  the  many 
rock-cut  tombt^  about  Jerusalem,  la  that  there  would  have  been 
nothing  revoking  to  the  mo^  sensitive  nature,  »nd  relatives  or 
friendiv  if  there  had  been  any,  could  subsequently  bestow  upon 
them  all  the  cuMomar>'  funeral  rite*.  The  supposition  thit  they 
may  have  been  thu«  disponed  of  for  the  mom<:nt  is  rendenrd  the 
more  credible  front  the  fact  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  but 
recently  plaeni  in  th«  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  K-ith  the  came 
object  in  view.  The  loving  Mai^^k  did  actually  ha^^ten  to  hiK  seput- 
chre  on  Sunday  niomin|>,  "the  first  djiy  of  the  week,  bringing  the 
spices  which  they  h^d  prepared  "  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jcau^  and 
to  peHorm  all  the  cu^timiAry  imd  appropnale  nte.t.* 

Had  it  been  ^atcd  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Acts  that  something 
of  this  nature  was  intended  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his 
wife,  cvei)'  apitearance  of  impmpricly  would  have  been  avoided. 

But.  in  the  absence  of  verbal  explanation,  we  have  at  least  the 
rock-cut  tomhs  to  i^ow  the  practicability  of  such  action,  and  a  re- 
corded and  impressive  example  of  its  actual  performance  near  this 
ver>'  ^ity.  and  only  a  short  time  before. 

This  theory  relieves  the  proceeding  of  another  feature  which 
4ccms  to  ri^iiirc  explanation.  Acconling  in  the  n^mtive,  Anania< 
was  buried  without  even  the  knowledge  of  hi$  wife.  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  interment  of  the  huriband  was  a  final  burial  m  the 
ground.  I  can  tbmk  of  no  rcjuon  which  would  relieve  thnt  act  of 
an  appearance  of  unseemly  and  even  cruel  haste.  Put  the  whole 
iJifRculty  vanishes  on  the  a?isumption  tliat  his  body  was  decently 
laid  in  some  secure  place,  to  be  properly  dUposcd  of  afterwards. 

This  seems  quite  satisfactor>' ;  but  there  reinams  the  strange 
circumstance  that  the  wife  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band for  several  hours— wa*  not  informed  of  it,  in  fact,  until  she 
entered  the  place  where  Peter  wa«  teaching,  and  n-as  questioned 
by  him. 

Why  she  did  not  come  with  her  husband  wc  arc  not  informed: 
but  Jeni^lcm  was  then  full  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — "Paithians,  and  Mrdes,  and  Flamites,  and  the  dwellen  in 
Mesopotamia, and  in  Judsa.  and  Cappadocia,  in  Fontus, and  Ajcia" 

^  Luke  Auu.  iO^jl^i   xtit-  I, 
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iind  from  E|>ypt.  Rome,  aiid  Arabia,  and  many  otiicr  countries  ^ 
stated  tn  the  second  chapter  of  Act^w  It  irtight  ca^Iy  happen, 
therefore,  that  indivuluaU  should  become  separated  Irom  their 
(ricnds,  and.  for  a  time,  lost  in  the  surf^ing  crowds.  An  incident 
recorded  in  the  hiHlory  of  aiir  1-ord  may  illustrate  this:  You  rc- 
mt;inber  that  Joseph  and  Miirj'  travelled  a  whole  day  on  their  way 
home  without  being  aware  that  Je«us.  then  only  twelve  years  old, 
had  been  left  behindhand  that,  on  their  tuminj^  back  to  find  him, 
lhe>"  sought  for  him  three  day*  in  Jenisalcm,  This  was  owing  to 
the  vast  number  of  person^?  who  hatl  come  up  to  the  feast.'  Nov, 
that  city  was  equally  crowded  at  the  time  we  are  eonsidering,  and 
it  was  aUo  an  occa^tion  of  extraordinary  excitement-  It  U  not 
;^trangc,  therefore,  that  Sapphira  ?ihnuld  have  been  separated  for 
awhile  fioin  her  husband.  The  mere  fact  of  a  death  oi-  4  funerit] 
wouhJ  attract  very  little  attention;  and,  under  fiuch  elrcumsiances, 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact  that  the  wile  did  not  hear  of 
the  death  of  her  husband  until  she  returned  to  the  place  where  the 
apostles  were  assembled,  working  "signs  and  wonders  among  the 
people."  The  manife?^tly  miraculous  part  of  that  awful  judgment 
that  followed  so  close  upon  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  should 
be  reverently  relegated  to  the  domain  to  which  it  belong*;  but  we 
may,  without  presumptiitn.  suggest  such  considerations  and  expU- 
nationa  as  arc  calculated  to  remove  any  apparent  harshness  in  the 
attending  incidents. 

This  if.  an  example  of  the  way  tn  w^hieh  an  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Biblical  localities  and  Oriental  manners  and  customs  may 
nerve  to  clear  up  obscurities,  and  relieve  the  ft^crcd  narrative  frum 
seemingly  Neiitnis  j>c;plexicies. 

Whether  the  explanation  be  found  to  be  satisfactory  or  not  in 
this  instance,  wc  may  rest  assured  that  every  similar  obscurity  could 
be  solved,  were  wc  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
in  such  cases. 

The  large  sixe  of  many  of  the  rock^ut  tombs  about  Jerusalem 
enables  us  to  understand  and  explain  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
narratives  of  the  resurrection  ol  Christ.  It  ts  evident  that  the  con- 
versation between  the  women  and  the  "young  man,"  according  to 

'   Liil:«  ii-  4 1  "46. 
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Mark,  or  the  "Vxc  men"  mcntinned  by  Luke,  took  place  within  the 
sepulchre.  Hcsides  those  two  men  there  were  present  "  Marj-  Mag- 
dalene, anri  Marj'  ihe  mother  af  James,  and  Sa)i>me.  and  Joanna, 
and  certain  other*  wth  thein"'— quite  a  company,  in  fact,  requirtng 
a  room  of  considerable  siie.  Now,  there  are  many  *uch  sepulchres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  slili  <iui:c  perfect,  and  large  enough  to 
answer,  all  the  demands  of  the  go^iiel  narratives.  The  new  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimaihca,  "that  was  hewn  in  slone,"  wa*t  one  of  fttich 
spacious  «epti1chre:t.  made  ready,  in  (he  providonce  e>(  God,  for  th^t 
unique  occasion,  in  order  thai  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jcau»  from  the  dead  might  be  conRrmcd  by  many  witne^Ac^ 

Re-entt:rii)g  the  city.  I  p^SL-d  down  caMwatd^  from  7Anti  Gate 
through  the  Jewish  quarter,  or  HAa-i  cl  Vehild.  It  is  the  most 
squalid  part  of  ihc  city,  and  the  inhabitants  make  no  effort  to  clean 
their  filthy  lanes  and  strceU.  1  was  in  search  of  the  new  syna- 
gogue, which*  standing  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion.  directly  front- 
ing the  llaram  area,  is  quite  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is  a  lar^e 
M]uarc  building  with  a  lofty  dome,  but  without  tttc  lea^^t  pretcn- 
xions  to  architectural  adornment  on  the  outride,  and  with  little  to 
relieve  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  interior  except  some  texts  in 
Hebrew  painted  upon  the  walls. 

It  i«  a  c«»mpar:«tively  new  edifice,  and.  therefore,  ha«  a  fresh  and 
cheerful  appearance,  in  marked  conttaitt  to  the  wretched  liox^eU 
around  it.  I'he  Ashkenazim,  to  whom  it  belongs  are  chiefly  of 
Gcnnan  and  Po1i<»h  origin,  and  are  under  the  pruti'Ction  of  their  scv- 
eml  couHular  ^genl;^  The  Sephardim,  though  mostly  (mm  Spain 
and  I'ortugal,  and  speaking  a  corrupt  Spanish,  are.  nevcrthdeu, 
Turkish  subjects,  and  the  only  Jewish  community  recognized  by 
the  Guvemmeni.  Thc>"  have  their  syna|*ogxie  in  that  vicinity,  and 
there  arc  other  smaller  ones  tn  different  parts  of  M4rct  cl  V'ehud; 
but  none  of  them  arc  specially  attractive, 

I  have  a  vi\id  recollection  of  my  first  visit  to  one  of  these 
s>'nagogues.  many  years  ago^  The  room  had  nothing  in  or  about 
it  like  any  other  place  of  worship  I  ever  entered,  and  the  congre* 
gation  was  in  chamcter  ami  keeping  with  Ihe  place,  1  nc^ver  «aw 
such  an  assemblage  of  old.  pale,  and  woc-begone  countenances, 

I   MiuL  Jbii.  1-8  ;   Ijukc  tut.  1-13. 


crMantly.  snd  at  times  with 

great  vehemence,  that  "all 

their  bonct  :diou1<l   praise 

the  Lord,"  as  one  of  them 

explained   the    mailer   lo 

mf.\      When    they    began 

what  was  uiiclorstood  to  be  singing,  it  was  the  most  outrageous 

concert  of  harsh  na^al  soiimltt  I  ever  heard.     It  Vios  Hebrirw.  too; 

but  if  Davi<L  rhus  "  praised  the  Lord."  I  shuuld  never  have  thought 

of  calling  hirr  the  sweet  singer  of  U\^cl 

And  yet,  I  suppose,  it  was  much  after  this  fashion  that  he  and 
all  his  band  of  trained  muMcians  did  actually  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  Mo^t  High-  You  hear  Ihe  *ame  najcil  twaii|r  and  jrrating 
gutturaU  in  the  *iinging  of  evc;cy  denomination  throughout  the  F.ast- 
The  Orientals  know  nothing  of  harmony,  and  cannot  appreciate  it 
when  heard,  but  they  arc  often  spellboundp  or  wrought  up  lo  trans- 
ports of  cc^t.viy,  by  this  style  of  music;  and  no  doubt  ihc  Temple 
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service,  performed  by  ihmc  trained  for  it,  stirred  the  deepest  foun- 
tains of  feeling  in  the  v;ist  a5:«emblfes  of  l«rad  gathered  at  Jeni- 
Kalcm  on  their  great  feasts. 

There  is  something  inexprcwibly  sad  in  the  features  deport* 
ment.  and  co?«tumc  ol  these  children  of  Abraham,  as  the>'  grope 
about  the  ruin^  of  their  once  joyous  city. 

Thit  h  |i:irl)y  owing  to  :he  fact  that  many  ol  ihem  have  been 
great  sinner*  clicewherc,  and  have  come  up  here  from  all  countries 
whither  the  Lord  hath  driven  them,  to  pur^-c  away  their  guik  by 
abstincticc,  mortification^  and  devotion;  then  to  die,  and  be  buried 
ua  ne^tr  thi!  Holy  City  a»  pov^ible-  Thb  ^Im^  accounts  for  the  ever- 
incrca^ung  multitude  of  their  graves,  whidi  are  gradually  covcrfng 
the  Mde  of  Olivet.  The  Jews  come  lo  Jenisalem  to  die;  and  a 
community  gathered  for  that  !t]>e<:i5c  puqio!^  will  not  be  lurticu- 
larly  gay,  or  very  careful  about  appearances. 

In  ihcir  Biblical  and  historical  relations  to  the  Holy  City,  the 
Jews  form  the  most  inlere^ling  claw  of  htr  mingled  ]K>pulation : 
but  it  is  difficult  for  a  stran(;en  while  wandering  amongn  ihcir 
wretched  habitations,  to  have  any  other  feeling  in  ret>ard  to  them 
than  that  of  cnni[>a«ion»  They  are  miserably  poor,  and  almcKt 
wholly  drprndcnt  upon  their  coreligionists  in  Europe  for  their  sup- 
port. 'All  their  public  buildings  and  chantable  institutional  h^ve 
been  e^ablished  and  are  supported  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Moscfr 
Montcfiorc,  Baron  Kothschild,  and  otiicr  wealthy  Hebrews  in  dis> 
tant  countries. 

After  lunching  at  the  hotel  I  aftcended  to  the  n>of  of  that  cv 
tabltfthment,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  city  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  la^e  pool  of  Hczckiah  ii  directly 
below;  and  north  of  the  pool  Ihe  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  convents,  fill  up  the  picture  in  that  direction;  while 
to  the  south'casl  looms  the  magnificent  dome  of  c*  Sokhnh,  and 
Olivet  rises  high  above  all.  along  the  eastern  sky.  There  arc  but 
few  views  in  Jerusalem  so  satisfactory  and  comprchcn^ve  as  rhu: 
but  on  what  authority  is  the  name  of  Heit^kiah  given  to  the  pool 
below  Ihe  hotel  ? 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  identification  without  hesitatiod.  \Vc 
read  from  the  twentieth  vcr^c  of  the  twentieth  chapter  o(  2  Kii^ 
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that  "  Hcxckiah  iratlc  ^  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water 
into  the  city;"  »Tid  ihnt  "this  s<imc  Mczcki^h  ^ho  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the 
weit  side  of  the  city  of  David."*  He  would  certainly  not  allow  the 
water  to  run  waste,  but  doubtless  made  a  pool  (or  it  somewhere  in 
the  west  side  of  the  city;  and  there  is  no  suitable  place  (or  Mjch  a 
reservoir  in  the  western  pirt  of  Jerusalem  but  that  occupied  by 
what  is  now  called  the  pool  of  Hczckiah.  The  water  whidi  fills 
ih.it  pool  is  still  brought,  by  an  undci^ound  conduit,  from  Birlcct 
el  Mamilla,  which  \%  suppo«ed  to  be  *'  the  upp«r  Gihon/* 
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That  the  pool,  wlicn  roadc  by  llczclciah,  wa5  within  the  city, 
is  evident  from  the  ver\'  purpose  for  which  the  w3tcr  was  stopped 
abovc«  and  brought  do\Mi  tu  the  west  side  of  the  city;  for  Hc2c- 
kiah  said,  '^  Why  should  the  kin^  of  A5s>Ti3  come,  and  find  much 
water?"'  Let  it  represent,  therefore.  Ihc  work  o(  Ilczclciiih.  and 
bear  his  name.  It  is  probably  the  jiool  Am>'gd;il<>n,  mentioned  by 
JoscphiK  as  bcirg  near  the  monumont  of  the  high.pric*it  John ;'  btit 
the  «taten>ent  of  thai  hiittorian  is  too  brief  and  v^ue  to  establish 
beyond  question  the  identification. 

The  present  \>oo\  is  a  remarkable  work,  in  good  preservation  and 
in  con?itanl  use.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fee:,  but  there  is  rca«on  to  believe  that  origfruUy 
it  extended  ?^omc  ^ixty  feet  farthtT  towards  the  north,  under  the 
Coptic  convent.  The  width  varies,  but  the  average  is  not  greater 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the  depth  h  from  twelve  lo 
fifteen  feet  The  bottom  is  the  natural  rock,  cut  away  and  levelled 
off  on  the  western  side,  partly  covered  with  cement  and  small  stones, 
and  dips  towards  the  ca?tt  The  first  hou>c  I  rented,  when  rct^iding 
in  the  city  many  years  a^^o.  was  one  of  tho^e  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  pool ;  and  the  water  was  dravn  up  by  a  bucket  into  the 
kitchen,  but  it  wai  too  impure  for  domeitic  purpose*.  It  '\s  now 
uM!d, however,  mostly  to  supply  the  neighboring;  bath;  and  on  that 
account  the  natives  give  the  pool  itself  the  name  of  Birkct  cl  Ham* 
niim — root  of  the  Uatb.  If  cleaned  out.  and  properly  pruiccted 
from  the  fthhy  habits  of  the  people,  it  ini^ht  be  made  a  ml  bles»- 
ing  to  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the  abomination  which  it  is  now. 

Wandering  through  the  streets  and  markets  this  afternoon,  I 
was  interested  and  amu«cd  by  the  many  thingft  in  the  shop:(,  mo«t 
of  which  were  entirely  new  and  fitrange  to  me.  I  passed  several 
times  up  and  down  Patriarch  Street,  merely  to  look  at  the  small 
cupboard-like  atalU.  their  picturesque  ownert,  of  all  nations  and  cos- 
tumes their  customers,  and  their  wares.  Heaps  of  beads  of  every 
imaginable  color :  crosses,  large  and  small,  of  olive-wood  or  rnotbcr- 
of.pearl ;  shell*  with  iNcriplun;  scene**  rudely  portrayed  upon  them ; 
xtone  cup«  :ind  candle«uck»,  white,  black,  and  flesh-color;  piles  of 
Jerusalem  soap,  rcund,  heart  shape,  and  without  shape;  f^ms  and 
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precious  stones;  antiques  and  sniifTboxes;  necklaces  of  coral  or 
beads,  red  and  black :  rings,  scaK  and  armlets  of  colored  glass;  and 
other  like  trinkets  without  end — from  wliere  do  all  those  artidci 
come?  who  manufactures  them,  and  who  purchases  them  ? 

Most  of  the  glass  trinkets  arc  made  in  Hebron,  though  the  6ncr 
qualities  nrc!  imported  from  Huropc.  The  candlesticks  ;ind  viniihir 
articles  are  f^ibricatrd  in  Brihirhrm.  Thr  m^'  or  flesh  colonrd 
stone  ia  supposed  to  come  from  Hebron  only,  but  it  is  found  in 
many  other  localities,  und  even  h(;re  about  Jerusakm.  It  is  in- 
tcnncly  hard.  And  tnkc^  n  tine  polish.  The  bUck  ciip»  arc  made  of 
a  vulcanic  stone  pathtrcd  from  the  Dead  Sea  desert,  and  apparently 
impregnated  i^ith  biluTnen  or  naphtha.  It  h  called  Hajr  MOsa — 
Ston<2  of  Mo^es.  It  ha«  a  ]xrculi;ir  »iielK  ittid  the  natives  believe 
that  a  medicinal  virtue  is  imparled  to  any  Unuid  poured  into  a  cup 
made  of  that  stone.  The  mother-of-pearl  and  the  coral  come  origi- 
nally from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  quantity 
employed  in  these  manufactures  U  quite  surprising.  Nearly  every 
r^mily  in  Bethlehem  is  engaged  in  some  branch  of  this  busines^. 
and  many  tons  of  those  coarse  relics  and  trinkets  arc  annually  car- 
ried to  jAfTa.  and  shipped  to  Greece.  Ru^ia,  and  clsctt'here. 

From  the  markets  I  deftcendcd  along  David  Slrt-ct  tow;irdsi  the 
H^iram  area,  looking,  ns  I  went,  into  the  ^ort  and  crooked  lanes 
on  either  side.  Some  of  the  walls  of  the  houses  have  an  antique 
;tppe;trauec,  M\iX  niity  have  been  crecl<.-d  anterior  lo  the  CruaaJcs. 
The  moulding,  carving,  and  onijuncntal  work  on  some  of  the  win- 
dows, doors,  and  gate-ways  is  superior  to  anything  which  the  mod- 
em Arab  builders  in  this  city  can  make. 

The  earlier  Saracenic  architecture,  thouj^h  entirely  different  from 
the  classic  styles,  was  well  adapted  for  entrances  to  mosks.  caravan- 
saries and  similar  public  edifices.  There  are  some  handsome  onu- 
mented  fountains  of  that  character  within  the  Haram  area;  but  the 
best  specimen  1  have  seen  is  the  fountain  in  the  street  that  passes 
up  to  H.'ib  <?l  Hadid»  the  Iron  Oalc  of  the  IJ.iram  enclosure. 

Mr,  liiirtlell,  who  hn*  given  a  fine  picture  of  it  in  his  *'  Jerxi<.ilcm 
Revisited,"  thus  describes  it:  ''Here  is  presented  to  us,  perhaps, 
the  most  Hriking  combination  of  street  scenery  in  Jerusalem.  A 
small  rourtain,  of  Saracenic  architecture,  elaborately  omameotcd, 


^itinds  nl  the  comer  of  the  street,  fonncrty  sapplicd,  &«  Mr  Wit^ 
liams  tells  us,  by  the  aqueduct   coming  from  Solomon's  Poob 
Etham;  but  afTording  no  lorgcr  refreshment  to  the  thtnty 
gcr,  being  ruinous  and  dryland  picturesquely  overgro«-n  with  the' 
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bright  and  tmiling  c»por-pUnt.  The  [*nlc  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
lc3<l]n^  up  from  it  to  the  mosque,  is  called  Mb  en  Nazir,  or  the 
•Gate  of  ihe  Inspector/  According  to  the  same  authority,  it  (or- 
mcrly  bore  the  name  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  '  because,  ac- 
cofxling  1o  the  hesitating  tradition  pre*icrvcd  by  an  Arabic  author, 
lo  thift  jjatf  nabri(-4  muy  have  bound  the  celestial  bca?it.  B*>mk, 
on  ihe  night  of  Mohammed's  memorable  journey'*'  to  heaven.' 

I  continued  my  walk  along  David  Street  till  1  came  Co  Bilb  es 
Silailch  —  the  Gate  of  the  Chain  —  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Haram  area.  Near  it  ts  a  Saracenic  fountain,  ^ihitost  iis  beautiful 
as  ihc  one  described  by  Mr.  liartleti.  The  interlaced  wheel  deslfjn 
on  the  basin,  or  water-trough,  i^  perfect;  and  the  loig  Arabic  in* 
jcription  is  shaT]>ty  cut  and  quite  distinct.  Above  this  i«  an  elc- 
panl  wheel  and  boss  ornamentation*  with  an  elaborately  caned 
arch  and  cornice — altogether  another  gem  of  SarAcenic  archileclurc. 

The  numcn3us  fountains  of  this  order  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  were,  doubtless,  supplied  from  the  main  canal  thai  broujxht  the 
water  from  the  pools  of  Solomon  to  the  Temple:  but  the  pi|>es  are 
row  broken,  and  the  fount;Lins  dry. 

I  was  anxiouit  to  explore  the  Cotton  Grotto,  but  was  informed 
that  there  is  no  available  trntrance  to  it  at  pretwnt. 

It  is  quite  worth  vUIting,  nnd  i^hcutd  always  be  kept  open  and 
accessible.  1  hav'e  been  there,  and  once  spent  a  part  of  the  fore- 
noon examining  Jt  with  a  company  of  fricmU.  Passing  out  at 
the  Damascus  Cute,  we  ascended  the  hill  of  nibblsh  cnst  of  >t.  and, 
just  under  the  high  precipice  over  which  the  wall  is  carried,  wc 
crept  through  a  narrow  opening,  and,  letting  ourselves  down  some 
five  feet  on  the  inside,  we  stood  within  the  cavern.  Lighting  our 
candles,  wc  began  to  explore.  For  some  distance  the  descent  54)uth- 
wards  wii5  rapid,  down  a  bed  of  soft  CArtli.  Pausing  to  take  breath 
and  look  about,  I  was  surprised  at  the  dimensions  of  the  cavern. 
The  roof  of  rock  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  even  above  the  heaps  of 
rubbi4i.  and  U  unstained  by  large?  shapeless  columns  of  the  origin:d 
stone,  left  for  that  purpose  by  the  qiiarrier*,  I  suppose.  On  wc  went, 
down,  down,  from  one  depth  to  n  lower,  wandering  now  this  now 
that  way,  and  ever  in  danger  of  getting  lost,  or  of  falling  over  some 
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thmugh  apertures  in  tfie  vault.  We  found  n-atcr  trickling  dovm 
in  Kcvrn)  pUce^,  and  in  one  their  wa9  a  strall  natural  pool  fuU  to 
ihc  brim.  This  trickling  water  has  covered  many  portj  with  cryMai- 
line  incrustations,  pure  and  whitv — in  others  s^talactitcii  hang  from 
the  roof,  and  ntalagmitc^  have  grown  up  from  the  floor.  The  en* 
lire  rock  h  remarkably  white*  and,  though  not  very  hard,  will  take 
a  polij^h  quite  sufficient  for  architectural  purposes. 
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Tlic  general  direction  uf  tho^c  excavations  is  MJUth-cast,  and 
about  panLlIcI  with  the  v-^llcy  ubich  ilescciub  from  llier  Dama^tcus 
Gate.  They  extend  down  towards  the  Temple  arca^and  into  those 
caverns  m.iny  of  the  Jews  probably  retired  when  Titus  took  the 
Temple,  a*  we  read  in  Joisephus.  A  great  part  i>(  the  vtry  while 
stone  of  the  Temple  may  have  been  taken  from  those  subterranean 
quarries 

The  Cotton  Grotto  is  known  as  Mugh^rat  cl  KcttSn,  It  was 
explored  by  Dr.  Barclay,  who  thus  describes  it :  "  It  is  entered  from 
th«  little  ridgo  of  earth  ju*t  east  of  the  depre^^ion  (apiwrrntly  An 
old  tank  from  the  Damascus  Gate),  where  the  natural  rock  forma 
about  half  the  height  of  the  wall.  It  varies  in  width  from  twenty 
to  one  or  tvh-o  hundred  yard^,  and  extends  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  »eragho,  terminating  in  a  deep 
pit,  in  ;^  hich  we  found  the  most  cuificai  shaped  head  of  a  human 
skeleton  thai  I  ever  saw," 

As  i  could  not  gain  aJinittcmce  to  the  Cotton  Grotto,  I  went 
to  sec  that  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  under  the  high  tell  of  ct  Zahara. 
about  forty  rods  to  the  north-east  of  the  Damascus  Gate. 

That  tell,  no  doubt,  once  formed  the  northern  termination  of 
the  ridge  below  which  is  the  Cotton  Grotto,  and  the  rock  bctvseen 
it  and  the  wall  of  the  ^ity  has  been  quarried  aw^iy.  Nor  uill  the 
magnitude  of  this  ivork  stumble  any  one  after  examining  those  sub- 
terranean quarries  of  the  grotto  within  and  beneath  the  city.  The 
high  peq^endicular  cuttlng^t  which  suv^tain  the  city  wall  ;ire  directly 
opposite  to  similar  cuttings  over  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  and  each  is 
ttbdui  fifty,  feet  high. 

The  yawning  cavern  of  JeremiaJi  cxlend%  under  the  clifT  ;ibout 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet :  and  there  are  buildingTi,  graves,  and 
sacred  spots  arranged  irregularly  about  it,  walled  o0,  plastered,  and 
whitewashed.  Under  ihc  floor  of  the  cavern  are  vast  cisterns. 
Lighting  our  tapers,  we  descended  about  forty  feel  into  the  deep- 
est one.  The  roof  is  supported  by  heavy  square  columns,  and  the 
whole,  neatly  plastered,  is  now  used  as  a  cistern.  The  water  was 
pure,  cold,  and  sweet*  This  grotto  is  in  Moslem  hands,  but  the 
keepers  allowed  us  to  explore  every  portion  of  it  at  our  leisure. 

In  Any  ntlier  jurl  of  the  wndd  it  would  be  ron^^idered  a  rcmark- 
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able  work:  but  here,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  excavations  as  under- 
mine the  whole  nd|*c  within  the  city,  it  dwindles  into  msi^iftcaDcc. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  Jeremiah,  who 
b  said  to  have  written  hU  Lamentations  there,  and  no  modem  the- 
ory has  sufficient  probability  to  claim  attention. 

The  keepers  of  the  ({TOtto  point  out  the  prophet's  tomb  near 
by,  and  I  ^^'ar^  as«un?d  that  the  deep  ciMtfm  wn.-6  the  diHtial  prison 
into  %^hich  he  was  thrown. 

This,  hoivcvcr,  tike  so  many  other  tjadition^  h  manifestly  jm- 
|}otuib1e,  since  tt  t*«  certain,  from  the  account  given  iii  the  thirty- 
eigtth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  that  the  prison  was  hi  the  city,  and  the 
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»tto  was  not  included  within  the  walls  until  the  time  of 
Hefo9'Agripp.i«  Homc  six  centunes  ^rtcr  the  imprHonmeni  of  the 
prophet.  As  to  the  tomb  ol  jerciniah,  a  divine  providence  lias  con- 
cealed it  as  cfTcctually  a^  that  of  Mouses,  and  "  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sciniichic  unto  this  day."  Nothing  i*  known,  either,  about  iht: 
personal  history  of  the  prophet,  from  the  time  he  was  taken  to 
Kgjpl  with  the  remnant  of  hU  |Kroptc,  after  the  murder  of  Gcclaliah 
b>'  Islimacl.  as  wc  read  ici  the  fort>'-third  chapter  ol  Jertrmuh.'  It 
h  probable  that  he  dicil  and  was  buried  at  Tahpnnhes.  in  E^'pt 
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Dcaecndinjj  from  the 
Moslem  biiri^il'^Touiid  of  ci 
Zahara.on  the  rocky  hill  over 
the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  and 
before  re-entering  the  city.  I 
remained  for  some  time  juT*t 
outside  the  Damaf^cus  Gate, 
udmirinf^  its  ver>-  h^^ndsomc 
appearance.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  Mrikinjf  of  the  five  entrances  into  Jerusalem  that  are  now  open, 
and  ;il^:o  the  one  mrntt  availed  nf.  I  shi^uld  think,  to  judfrt?  from  the 
number  of  countiy  people  p;wfting  in  and  out  through  tin  lofty  |»>naL 
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The  great  highway  northwanis  lo  Nablus  and  Damascus  leads 
(fx>m  it,  and  must  always  have  done  so.  From  this  fact,  and  (roni 
its  position  with  reference  tu  the  city,  a  gate-way  in  this  vicinity 
was  a  necessity,  at  least  from  the  time  when  the  second  wall  was 
btiilt.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  ^tc  is  B^b  c1  'Amiikd — Gate  of 
the  Column — so  called.  iKtibaUy,  from  a  pillar  in  the  vicinity;  but 
what  its  special  histof>-  is  is  not  known. 

The  Damascus  Gate,  with  it^  flanlcing  towen,  hatllcmentft,  tur- 
ret):, and  projecting  machicolattonf;,  on  cither  s^idc  und  above  ^'ihe 
chamber  over  the  gate,"  prc?wnts  an  appearance  at  once  omamentai 
and  impoMn^<  Mr  Cathcnvood  con^dcrcd  the  arch  of  this  gate  as 
"vuc  of  tliOM:  »pccimen»  ojncluMvcly  pnning  that  the  pointed  arch 
had  its  origin  m  Syria," 

On  both  sides  of  the  entrance  arc  remains  of  ancient  work, 
which  have  lately  attracted  the  attention  and  discussion  of  stu- 
dents of  Jerusalem's  topography.  Captain  Warren  commenced  ex- 
cavations on  both  sides  of  the  gate,  but  was  not  allowed  by  the 
authorities  to  complete  them.  He  says:  "This  gate  is  at  present 
built  of  two  %'cry  different  styles  of  masonry,  the  older  portion  of 
which  IS  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  portions  of  the  Sanctuary 
w;ilL"  Thirr<^  was,  in  fonner  timr*.  a  largi-  t^nV,  or  rislrrm,  near 
this  gate-way;  and  while  excavating  on  the  cast  of  the  road,  out* 
side  the  gate.  Captain  Warren  found  a  flight  of  siepft  leading  down 
to  that  tank,  which,  when  used,  "  was  probably  an  open  pCM>1  or 
9ea.  North  of  the^c  step»  was  found  a  veiy  ancient  wall  running 
cast  and  west.  The  stones  arc  draughted,  and  simllaT  to  those  ar 
the  wailing-placc  fof  the  Jews],  but  appear  not  to  be  in  tilk,  there 
being  other  stones  in  the  wall  of  more  recent  date.  Nearly  oppo< 
site  the  gate  the  wall  suddenly  stopped,  and.  on  digging  round,  was 
found  to  be  ten  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  the  north  side  being 
of  a  different  style  of  masonry  to  the  south,  but  of  similar  age/' 
The  results  of  these  explorations  arc  important,  since  they  confirm 
the  opinion  thiit  there  was  at  that  point  a  city  wall  and  gatc-wAy 
at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Herod  the  Cire^it.  The  special 
interest  attaching  to  this  fact  i^  owing  to  it^  possible  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  location  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  tents   t  followed   the  street   leading 
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southwards  from  the  Damascus  Gate  until  it  united  with  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  ^iid  thon  turning  enstwarcl^i,  I  j^a^scd  under  the  Kcce 
Homo,  by  the  50-called  house  of  Prlalc,  and  beneath  the  arched 
vault  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  thence  out  of  the  city  by  St. 
Stephens  Gate. 

The  g^tc  takes  its  name  from  the  manVish  tradition  tliat  there 
the  saintly  Stephen  was  atoned  to  doatb  by  ihc  enraged  Jews, 
amongst  whom  was  Saul,  who  aften«*ard«,  as  Paul,  bcciune  the  great 
apo5ttc  to  the  Gcntilcn.'  1t«  present  Ambic  name,  however,  is  Rdb 
c1  Asbdt,  according  to  the  Moslems,  or  Bdb  Sitty  Mcr^am — the  Gate 
of  ilic  Tribes* — or  ihat  uf  My  Lady  Marj'.  The  latter  is  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  ChriMians,  probably  because  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  below. 

1  took  a  5cat  on  the  bill-fiidc  near  the  pool  ju^t  north  of  the 
gate,  which,  though  small,  bears  the  long  name  of  Klrlcct  Ham- 
mam  Sitty  Mcr>'am,  which,  being  interpreted  by  Salim,  means  the 
pool  of  My  Lady  Mary.  There  is  still  some  water  in  it,  and  people 
frequently  came  and  carried  away  jar*  of  ii  into  the  :ity. 

Tlie  hilUide  south  of  the  gate  is  crowded  with  Moslem  graves. 
Aomc  of  them  having  lai^e  and  picturesque  dome*,  now  mostly  in 
ruin*.  There  is  one  of  the  «pot<  ;*bout  Jerudlem  to  which  the 
nnodcrn  IrnvcUcr  hastens  on  hin  arrival  from  the  west;  and  there, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  wcaiy  pilgrim  may  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
the  city  wall,  and  gaze  on  n  prunpccl  of  deep  intcfe:^!,  not  only  to 
himself  bin  to  the  entire  Christian  world. 

The  declining  sun  poured  a  flood  of  golden  light  into  the  lower 
valley  of  Jehoshapliat  and  over  the  western  face  of  Olivet-  With 
all  the  sites  below  me,  and  the  different  paths  leading  to  and  from 
ihcm,  I  have  become  quite  familiar  There  were  tlie  church  and 
tomb  of  Mary,  ;ind  the  Grotto  of  the  Agony.  A  short  distance 
farther  up  the  movint  was  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  south- 
wards  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Jchoiibaphat,  St,  Jajncs,  and  the  other 
*<'pulehral  monuments  On  the  fac<?  of  the  mount  the  pathft  nppear 
which  lead  uj>  to  the  vilbgc  of  et  Tilr,  and  to  the  top  of  Olivet, 
kvhere  is  the  conspicuous  minaret  from  which  the  best  view  of  the 
Holy  City  ii  obtained. 
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FCfort  to  the  nciKhbofhood  of  St.  Stephen 'i  Gate  in  tlie  cool  of  the 
cvcninff,  and  look  out  upon  that  land^ape,  ao  suggestive  of  topics 
for  solemn  and  devout  mcdilation- 

Lookint;  down  upon  the  city  thi»  momins;  from  the  roof  of  the 
hotel  above  the  pool  of  Hexektah,  and  comparing  the  area  with  that 
of  other  great  c^pita1$.  the  fiut-*ition  how  Jerusalem  could  have  ac- 
commod^itcd  the  vast  multitudes  that  re^i^ed  in  or  resorted  to  hc^T 
continually,  occurred  to  my  mind  ivlth  unwonted  cmphafiS};.  I  foiind 
it  impor^Ible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  present  tnhabhanta  of 
the  city,  some  estimating  it  at  sixteen  thousand,  utltcrs  a»  high  ;t--i 
thiny-rivc  thuus^tnd. 

You  arc  aware  that  the  Turkish  Government  docs  not  take  any 
reliable  census,  and  hence  all  statcmcntiv  founded  upon  its  estimates 
must  be  mere  approximiitions-  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Jerusalem  is  steadily,  though  not  rapidly,  increasing.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  the  city  extends  over  nearly  half  a  century*, 
and  during;  that  kin|^  jiert^jd  I  suppose  the  popidation  has  doubled 
— that  is,  from  twelve  thousand  in  1853  to  something  more  than 
Iwenly-ftv<?  thou^^ind  at  the  present  d:iy.  The  Jews  have  ]ncnr;ise*l 
more  tlian  any  other  clasfii  and  probably  »mniint»  in  round  num. 
bers,  to  ten  thousand,  the  Moalcms  to  eight  or  nine  thousand,  and 
the  ChriTftians  of  all  sccI'a  to  six  or  seven  thousajid. 

This  gives  a  total  population  of  over  twenty-five  thousand. 
But  what  ts  even  thirty  thous^tnd  to  the  vai^t  multitudes  who  in 
former  l!mcs  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  or  were  accommodated  within  its 
walls  ? 

This  question  has  perplexed  many  before  you,  but  the  problem 
haft  been  embarras,sed  by  extreme  asjiumptions.  Wc  arc  not  re- 
quired to  find  room  for  more  than  two  hundred  thoui^anil  regular 
inhabitants  at  Jerusalem  in  her  highest  prosperity  and  largest  ex* 
pan»ion,  As  to  the  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand assembled  at  the  Passover  in  the  time  when  Cestius  was  gov- 
ernor, or  the  one  million  two  hundr<-d  thousand  ^shnt  in  by  Titus 
and  hi*  army,  they  were  not  citizeti^  but  strangers-  Josephua  ha* 
given  U5  nn  <:hiborate  and  minute  to|iogr;iphical  dcneription  of  th<: 
city,  from  which,  if  nn  mistake  has  crept  into  his  numbers,  it  is  cer- 
t-tin  that  the  atea  within  the  walls  did  not  much  exceed  one  milt: 
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squarc.  Other  statements  give  Un;cr  dimensions,  but  vc  sjull 
adhere  to  the  thirty-three  furlongs  of  Joscphus  for  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls.  Allowing  for  the  Temple,  there  could  not  have 
remained!  more  than  the  superficies  o(  about  one  mile  square  for 
dwellingi^  marlcetTC,  ofhcr%,  Mhop*.  streets,  pool^  and  all  the  other 
purpoMT*  and  Hrmaml*  frf  a  fiTc^t  city. 

Rco^ning  from  these  data,  and  from  the  statistics  of  modem 
European  cities,  Mr.  Fcrguftson,  in  his  ingenious  l>uc  reckle^B  cri- 
tiquc.  reduces  the  population  to  a  very  low  figure  indeed,  and  scouts 
the  numbers  of  Joscphus  with  utter  ccntcmpt.  But  there  arc  many 
circumstances  overiookcd  or  overleaped  by  %fr.  Fcrgusson  uhich 
must  be  carefully  comidered  and  allowed  for,  t(  we  would  arrive  at 
even  an  approximation  1o  the  truth.  I  do  not  believe  in  his  basis 
of  calculation,  that  no  modem  European  city  lias  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Dut,  admitting  this 
extreme  statement,  it  does  not  foltow,  because  modem  cities  have 
only  this  number,  that  therefore  Oriental  cities  in  olden  times  had 
no  more.  We  mu^t  remember  that  those  ancient  cities  were  built 
within  x«-alU;  that  gardens,  parks,  and  open  spaces  were  cxeluded, 
and  the  entire  area  occupied  with  buildings;  that  the  streets  were 
narn>w,  nnd  co%'cre(l  over  with  hou-wn;  that  ^orcs.  ?Jiops«  marlcets, 
etc.,  were  small,  and  had  dwellings  in  the  rear  and  above  them; 
that  the  houses  wen:  more  than  one  stor>'  high ;  that  Orieritab  have 
even  now  but  little  furniture,  and  can  and  do  crowd  into  very  smaQ 
apartments — <tn  entire  family  in  one  rcxim — many  families  in  a  sin- 
gle house;  that  the  topography  of  Jcru^lcm.  broken  into  valle>-s, 
is  favorable  to  the  erection  of  hMises  having  many  dories,  as  in  cer* 
tain  parts  o(  Edinburgh,  for  example :  and.  finally,  that  the  pressure 
of  a  constant  necessity  would  lead  both  the  Government  atid  the 
people  CO  make  provision  to  receive  within  the  walls  the  largest 
possible  number  These  things  considered,  it  will  not  appear  un- 
reasonable to  allow  for  ancient  Jerusalem  twice  as  many  ruom«  on 
the  ground-floor  a&  can  be  found  in  a  mile  siquuv  of  any  modern 
European  city,  and  double  the  number  of  people,  on  an  average, 
to  each  room.  This  would  give  one  hundred  thousand  inhabiianLn 
upon  Mr.  Perfusion's  own  data.  But  there  were,  doubtless,  two.  if 
not  three,  stories  to  the  bouses ;  and  upper  stories  have  more  rooms 
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and  larger  available  space  than  the  lower  Thb  at  once  fumi^dics 
accornniodation  {or  at  least  tuo  hundrctl  thousand  inhabiCiinis;  snd 
no  fmparttai  person  who  has  opportunity  to  examme  modern  Ori- 
ental cities,  or  to  observe  bow  densely  the  poor  Jews  can  and  do 
pack  thcmsdvc*  away  in  the  most  wretched  hovcln,  will  deem  these 
C^lcubtions  extniv^ig^nt. 

But  we  arc  prepared  to  lay  afiide  all  fipcculation^  and  theories, 
and  take  Jeru^aienn  aft  she  now  U  for  the  bam  of  caleulation.  1 
have  «ccn  more  than  twenty-five  lhou?i;ind  people  in  the  present 
city;  ror  was  it  overcrowded.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  parr  of  BcKctlia  and  of  Acra  j^  !»par^e1y  inhabiteil;  tbe  »pace 
taken  up  by  tlie  Donne  of  the  Rock  b  much  larger  than  wan  that 
of  the  Temple;  the  parts  about  Bab  el  Muijharibch  and  the  south- 
east end  of  Zion  arc  cither  ploughed  fields  or  overrun  with  cactus : 
the  entire  western  face  of  Zion  within  the  city  walls  k  occupied  by 
the  gardens  of  the  Armenian  convent ;  the  Murislan  is  vacant ;  con- 
vents, churches  and  mosks  take  up  much  room:  and,  finally,  t)jat 
even  in  those  parts  occupied  by  dwellings  the  houses  are  tjencrally 
low.  small,  badly  contrived,  and  many  of  them  in  ruins.  All  these 
thingH  taken  into  account,  wc  can  readily  admit  that*  if  the  whole 
area  wiw  covered  over  with  high  hou«e«.  econfinnc;dly  built,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  could  find  homes  within  the  present 
Willis.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  southern  half  of  Zion,  all 
of  Opliel,  and  the  broad  cxpanslun  of  the  lower  Tyroparon,  iv  with- 
out the  walls  or  the  south  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  cnttrt:  space 
enclosed  by  the  third  wall,  about  which  Josephus  speaks  in  such 
glowing  terms,  is  now  occupied  by  olive -groves.  Take  in  the 
whole,  cover  it  with  habitations  as  it  once  was,  and  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  coutd  dwell  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Wc  arc  nut  obliged  to  assume  :*o  high  a 
fif^urc  even,  for  neither  the  Bible  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  other  an- 
cient author,  gives  such  a  number  for  the  actud  resident  population 
of  th(*  Holy  Tity- 

May  we  not  a&;ume  that  there  were  extensive  suburbs  in  all 
directions  around  the  city,  and  that  a  large  population  dwelt  in 
them? 

During  the  long  periods  of  peace  and  safety  this  was  certainly 
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th?  ca5<;  nor  15  it  difficult  to  explain  how  tbe  vast  mullitudes  that 
gathered  here  to  keep  tbe  great  feasts  couM  be  accommodated. 
Tftke  CTcti  the  astounding  statistics  of  Joscphus  himself,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  two  millions  and  a  half  uho  partook  of  the  Pa.*£fU)ver 
at  tbc  time  of  CcstJus  was  neither  an  exagi^eration  rnir  an  cxccp* 
t ion,  it  14  by  no  means  ccrt^n  that  one-fifth  of  this  multitude  sat 
down  to  the  Faichal  Supper  within  tke  wjlh.  'ITic  Jews  originally 
were  dwellcri;  in  tent?;.  It  tj;  certain  that  in  M>mc  parte  of  the  coun- 
try' they  did  not  abandon  that  cuBtom^at  ka&t  not  until  after  many 
l^eftcratioii^*  Tlic  pfuvcrb.  "To  your  tents,  O  Uracl !"  was  noi  a 
meie  Oriental  meuphor;  awl  the  trit^N  wlicn  they  assembled  at 
small  places,  such  as  GUgal  and  Shtloh.  mu$t  have  come  up  with 
their  tents,  or,  at  least,  prepared  to  sieep  out-doors*  llie  feasts 
occurred  in  the  xvarm,  non-rainy  months:  and  throughout  all  the 
soutbcni  part  of  Palestine  the  people  at  that  season  do  not  hesitate 
to  sleep  in  the  open  atr,  on  the  bousc-tops,  under  trees,  vines,  or 
even  in  the  gardens*  Now>  not  only  ivro  but  half  a  doJien  millioriT< 
of  people  could  find  room  to  cat  and  sleep  on  the  mountains  which 
arc  "  round  about  Jerusalem."  At  such  times,  no  doubt.  evcf>'  gar- 
den vfzut  thrown  open,  and  every  available  cpot  occupied.  We  may 
gather  this  much  from  two  incidents  in  the  history  of  o*ir  Lord: 
When  he  drew  near  the  city,  and  acnl  two  disciples  to  prepare  the 
I'a^aovcr,  they  were  to  rtay  to  the  man  whom  they  ^thould  meet 
bearing  a  pitcbcTt  *' Where  is  tbe  gucstchainber?"  implying  titc  ex- 
istence of  such  apartmcnis,  and  the  custom  of  allowing  the  use 
of  them  as  a  matter  of  course  on  such  occasions,'  Again,  after 
supper  our  Lord  went  out  into  a  garden  in  Olivet-*  Neiiher  he 
nor  his  disciples  owned  a  garden  there,  but  the  matter  thus  men* 
tioned  clearly  implies  tlut  !«uch  gardens  were  on  those  occasions 
left  open  for  all  who  needed  them. 

I  have  often  tried  to  rcali/c  the  appearance  of  these  valleys 
and  hiih  around  Jenisalem  during  the  great  feasts.  Covered  with 
olive-grove*.  fruit-orchards,  and  terraced  vineyards,  beneath  whrt*e 
friendly  bowers  many  a  happy  family  and  neighborhood  group  as- 
sembled, rtfling  rank  over  rank  to  tbe  very  top  of  the  mountaifu. 
I  marvel  that  no  artUt  has  thought  of  reproducing  this  aeene.  Itw 
^  Maik  Atr.  13-17,  '  J*'^  ^*^  1- 
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numoablc  thousands  gathered  to  the  Passover,  with  happy  diil* 
drcn,  busy  servants,  fcsioonej  viciiins,  ami  all  the  joyful  host,  in 
picturesque  costumes,  hastening  hither  ami  chith<:r,  an  wor^^hip,  or 
business,  or  pleasure  prompted,  fumishui^  all  the  elements  for  a 
magnifKent  and  impre^Hsive  panonima. 

These  hills  and  vallc>*>t  and  moiinis  he  all  around  the  Holy 
City,  as  if  on  purpo^  for  such  convocation*;.  The  artist  mi^ht 
arrange  the  tribes,  with  their  enitipiic  and  standards,  as  they  were 
cominandcd  to  pitch  their  tcntr>  aImjuE  the  Tabemucle  tu  the  wil- 
dcrnc5s.  Judah  would  then  occupy  tht&  Mount  of  Olives;  for  th.it 
tribe,  with  I^sachar  and  Zcbulon,  crcamped  on  the  eatit  side,  to 
ward»  the  lising  of  the  sun*  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  with  their 
standards,  pitched  on  the  south;  on  the  west,  Ephraim,  Mana«seh, 
and  Ifcnjamin  ;  and  on  the  north.  Uan,  and  AsJicr,  and  Naphtali.' 
Thus  ihcy  continued  to  pitch  and  march  for  forty  years.  Now,  >E 
is  not  improbable  that  when  the  Tabernacle  was  in  Gilgal  and  in 
Shiloh  this  same  order  was  preserved;  and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted,  it  might  have  been  kept  up  even  after  the  Tc!mple  at 
Jerusalem  took  the  place  of  the  Tabernacle,  Without  some  well- 
amnjfed  sysiem.  there  would  be  endless  eonfusbn  in  such  vast 
a«>ennbl]e«.  Each  iHbe,  iht-rrfore,  hiid  it*  proper  station  on  these 
noble  hillfi.  £vcr>'  important  city  m:i.y  also  have  hatt  itA  appfxs- 
priatc  quarter,  every  village  its  terrace,  evcr>'  family  its  shady  tree 
or  shelieTCiL  arbor.  Fancy,  m>w,  if  you  ciiti,  thi,*«  great  city,  thus 
surrounded  by  M  Israel,  assembled  here  to  worshi|>;  the  ^lorkms 
Temple  towcrinj;^  up  on  Monah  ;  the  smoke  of  victims  and  the 
cloudfi  of  incense  ascending  up  to  heaven  from  morning  to  night; 
while  Temple,  court,  hall,  street,  valley,  and  bill-side  echo  and  re- 
echo with  the  songs  of  Zion  from  millions  of  devout  and  joyful 
worshippers  of  the  living  God.  Who  would  not  join  the  sons  of 
Korah  in  their  triumphal  psalm:  ''Oreat  is  the  Lord,  ;ind  greatly 
to  be  praised  in  the  eity  of  our  God,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holi- 
ne*H.  Beautiful  for  iUluation»  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  Is  Mount 
Zion,  the  city  of  the  great  King.  God  is  known  in  her  palaces 
for  a  refuge.  Let  Zion  rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad. 
Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  nbout  bcr:  tell  the  towers  thereof. 

*  .NuinUii. 
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Mark  yc  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces:  that  yc  may  tell 
it  to  the  ijeiieralioii  following.  For  thi*  God  Ls  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever:  h<?  will  be  our  gindc  even  unt'>  death."* 

I  find  two  statements  in  regard  to  the  history  and  early  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  which  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  last  verse 
of  the  J^ftcmth  chnptcr  of  Jo?(htja  rcjidn  tW^:  "^As  for  the  Jebu- 
sites  the  inhftbitonts  of  Jeru&alem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
dnvc  them  out :  but  the  Jebusitc:^  dwell  u  nh  the  children  of  Judah 
a:  Jerusalem  unto  this  day-"  But  in  Judges  i-  8  ft  1$  said  i  *'  Now 
the  children  of  Jiid^h  had  fought  against  Jeru&alcm.  ^nd  h.'Kl  taken 
it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
lire."    How  can  thi«  apprent  contradiction  be  explained? 

Jo^phus  probably  gives  the  true  solution  of  the  diflficuUy- 
Dcscribmi;  the  capture  of  Bczck,  and  its  king.  Adoni-bczck,  he 
say^:  *'So  ihcy  aimed  him  alive  as  far  ;is  Jerusalem,  and  when 
he  was  dead  they  buried  him  in  the  earth,  and  vent  on  still  in 
taking  the  cities:  and  when  they  had  taken  the  greater  part  of 
ihem  they  besieged  Jerusalt-m.  And  when  ihey  had  tukcn  the 
lower  city— which  wai  rot  under  a  considerable  time-  ibcy  slew 
all  the  inhabitants;  but  the  upper  city  wa*  not  to  be  taken  with* 
out  |£n;at  difficulty,  through  the  strength  of  lis  wallsi  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  place.  For  whic!»  reason  llicy  removed  their  camp  to 
Hebron/" 

Krom  this  it  appears  that  the  upper  city  was  not  captured  until 
taken  by  David/  There  is.  therefore,  no  contradiction  in  the  state- 
ments found  in  Joshua  and  Judges. 

The  special  purpose  of  our  pilgrimage  does  not  call  for.  nor 
wilt  it  admit  of,  a  detailed  histOT>-  of  Jerusalem.  The  annals  of  a 
city  whose  story  runs  down  parallel  with  the  ages  (or  more  than 
forty  centuries  cannot  well  be  condcn^etl  into  a  tew  paragraph«. 
Numberless  sketches  and  epirflme*  of  it  have  been  made,  and  rf»t 
a  few  chibomtc  volumes  Mrittcn  on  the  subject,  and  yet  a  complete 
.ind  adeqtiatc  histor>*  of  the  Holy  City  is  still  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Christian  world. 

From  AbraluuiiS  s;icriftdal  visit  to  the  coTiquesl  under  Joshua 
there  Is  nothing  said  about  Jerusalem.    At  that  time  it  t>orc  the 
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nnme  or  Jebu».  nncl  ;i|)pc.tr.s  to  have  been  already  <t  wry  strong 
place.  Though  the  kinj^  of  it  was  skin  in  the  great  battle  of  Gib- 
eon,'  the  city  did  not  falJ  into  the  conqueror's  hands  iior  was  it 
until  the  reign  o(  David  thai  the  Jcbusilcs  were  finally  subdued.' 
Maving  taken  the  stronghold,  he  tmnsfcrred  the  scat  of  government 
at  once  from  Hebron  to  Zion :  and  ever  afti:nvards  Jcrusakiii  aj> 
pears  a*  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  ccimmonwealth,  and  the  centre 
of  Che  ficbrew  faith  and  worship. 

How  nuich  iniporlarre  do  yoii  Att;tch  to  tW  RT;iti-iTieiit  of  Je- 
rome, that  the  Salem  of  \Iclchtxcdek  was  nc:tr  Bcisan  ^ 

Not  enough  to  disturb  my  settled  belief  that  be  was  mi^ttaken. 
1  follow  Jo9Cphu»,  and  ain  convinced  that  hi;t  account  coincides 
with  the  Bible  ;  but  the  old  tnidltittn  tliiit  MelchiEedek  was  no 
other  than  Shem  is  an  improvement  on  the  Jewish  historian.  Such 
an  origin  for  the  city  of  the  great  King  is  so  gratifying  Hut  one 
is  reluctant  to  carr>'  research  into  the  cold  region  of  critical  scep- 
ticism. Let  us.  therefore,  believe,  if  wc  can,  that  here  the  son  of 
Noah  founded  the  Cily  of  Peace,  icigncd  in  righteousness,  and  wa^ 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God-  Perhaps  it  was  near  the  altar  of 
Melchizedck  or  Shem  that  Abraham),  in  a  figure,  offcied  up  I^aac — 
type  of  that  otht.T  sacrifice,  when  an  infinitely  greater  Father  offered 
his  onlybcgotten  Son  on  this  same  mountain, 

Josephu*,  near  the  close  of  hia  Jewish  \Var*»give*  the  following 
rapid  sketch  of  the  htt;tory  of  Jerusdem:*  "He  who  frst  built  it 
was  a  potent  man  amongst  the  C^raanites,  and  is  in  our  tongue 
called  the  Righteous  King— for  such  he  really  was — on  which  ac- 
count he  was  the  fint  priest  of  God,  and  first  built  a  temple,  and 
called  the  city  Jerusalem,  which  was  formerly  called  Salem.  How- 
ever, David,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  ejected  the  Canaaniles,  and  set- 
tled his  own  people  therein.  It  was  demolished  entirely  by  the 
Babylonians  four  hundred  and  sevent>'-scven  year^  and  six  months 
after  him  ;  and  from  King  David,  who  w^as  the  first  king  of  the  Jew* 
who  reigned  therein,  to  this  destruction,  were  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years.  It  had  been  many  times  besieged 
and  taken— first  by  David,  then  by  Shishak.  King  of  ^O'P^  after* 
ward!(  by  N  eb  u  chad  near  zar.  then  by  AnEiochus^  .after  him  by  Pom- 
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pey,  then  by  Sosius,  then  by  Herod,  and  finjilty  by  TiliLs  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month  G<irp>eii< — Septembei/*  He  clo^e^  the  sad  story  with  this 
affecting  remark:  "Yet  bath  o«l  its  great  antiquity,  nor  its  v^st 
richer  nor  the  diffuston  of  its  nation  over  all  the  habitable  earth, 
nor  the  cwMlnets  «f  (he  vt^neration  fwid  to  it  on  a  rcligtau»  account* 
btrn  suflfick"t»t  to  prcscT\'c  it  from  being  dcstrojxd." 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  occupied  Titu^  four  months  and  twenty* 
five  6ay*  from  April  i  ith,  a.d.  70,  to  the  7th  of  September.  After 
ihift  destruction  we  hear  but  little  of  Jcmsatcoi  until  the  rctgn  of 
lUdiian.  No  doubt  it  was  speedily  occupied  by  both  Jcu's  and 
Christians:  and  I  am  disponed  to  cn!dit  Euscbius.  who  supposes 
that  the  city  was  not  wholI>'  dcstro}'ed  by  Titus.  Such  a  thtnj^ 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  Many  of  the  lower  v'aultcd  rooms  were 
doubtless  uninjured^  and  in  those  a  ctMiskJerable  population  could 
reside.  Iiulecd,  it  soon  acquired  somewhat  the  proportkm  of  a  city 
and  the  character  of  a  fortress;  for  when  the  Jews  rebelled  against 
Hadrian,  about  AJ).  132.  it  wa?t  able  to  make  a  proloiif>ed  resistance. 
Having  destroyed  it.  Hadrian  built  a  new  town,  which  he  called 
jCUa.  and  for  several  generations  afterwards  Jeru^lem  was  only 
spoken  of  under  ihU  htrathen  name.  Con*tantine  restored  its 
uneient  n3m4r,  and  greatly  t:nrtchc<l  and  adorned  it  with  splendid 
churches  and  other  edifices.  Thenceforward  it  became  the  grand 
centre  of  pilgrimages  from  all  part^  of  the  ChrJstidn  world,  aiHi  mch 
it  h,i>  continued  to  be  down  to  the  preitent  hour, 

Jeru^lem,  during  tlie  last  fourteen  centuries,  has  suffered  tcrri- 
ble  calamities,  and  undergone  many  imponnnt  changea  It  was 
taker  by  the  Persi^m^  under  Chosroet  II.,  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  city  sacked 
and  piliagedr  about  the  year  614;  and  in  6j6  it  was  permanently 
wrested  from  the  Christians  by  the  Khaltf  Omar.  From  this  event 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Crusaders  before  her  n-alls.  about  the  first 
of  June,  ¥099.  the  history  of  the  city  is  almost  a  Wank,  There 
were,  however,  freqi»ent  conle*t«  lietwcen  the  Moslem  rulers  of 
F.g>'pt  2nd  of  &ym  tor  lU  pos^cs^on :  and  it  suffered  many  calami- 
tics  from  its  peculiar  position  and  character,  l>eiog  sacred  to  Mu- 
hammedan.  Christian,  And  Jew. 
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The  Franks  kept  possession  of  it  less  than  one  hundred  years, 
for  it  was  given  up  to  Saladin  in  1187,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhammedans,  Saracen  and 
Osmanly  in  succession  have  held  it,  and  the  flag'  of  the  Turk  still 
floats  over  the  Tower  of  David.  Such  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the  long 
and  eventful  history  of  Jerusalem,  now  called  by  all  native  sects 
and  denominations  el  Kuds^ — the  Holy-  If  it  had  existed  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  when  overthrown 
by  Titus,  as  stated  by  Josephus,  its  age  at  present  is  about  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  years.  More  than  any  other 
city,  it  has  influenced  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  hu- 
man race— AND  THE  END  IS  NOT  VET  ! 
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17-19 

322 
435 

,1 

XX. 

33 

2J 

30 
1"3 

3 

Chhoniclks- 

" 

20-23 

23ft 

xxiii. 

R,  ti,  (2 

233 

vi. 

2 

OF 

xxiii. 

— 

288 

" 

13-16 

335 

ix. 

5.8 

216 

" 

1-13 

237 

'■ 

13-17 

332 

xi. 

6 

33g 

IK 

13-15 

287 

xxiv. 

— 

502 

4l 

7 

321 

•  t 

I<^21 

287 

" 

n-T4,  tS,  19 

322 

« 

7.8 

335 

>> 

25-23 

283 

" 

i6^iS 

149 

" 

9 

M5 

5/- 
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Chiptrr^ 

Vmt 

P^=- 

Clupla-. 

Venc 

p^^ 

Ckiprer, 

Vsv. 

P^ft 

Hi. 

9 

342 

uxvii. 

17 

143 

T. 

".13 

3^5 

9,  10 

It  2 

21S 
316 

ill. 

32 

154 
108 

vi. 

2 
Tl 

355 

256 

" 

26 

3^6 
316 
3'7 

i. 

Psalm  1*. 

40 

*ii. 
viii. 

s 

12 

2 

2^ 
2S6 

xicvi. 

10.  ?1 
6 

5«9 
303 

ii. 

Kviii. 

9 

154 

36 

263 

5 
Isaiah. 

175 

'■ 

10 

311 

" 

— 

2d4 

vii. 

3 

447 

sjiiiii. 

5-1  f. 

379 
379 

xxiv. 

1.3 

t 

263 

3i 

viii, 

K. 

6 

2S-33 

453 
43ft 

-' 

IS 

ii3 

xx:iv. 

— 

'54 

xiv. 

4-9 

190 

JEJMii- 

— 

445 

xHL 

7 

64 

■■ 

'5 

iqo 

" 

4 

S4S 

xlviti. 

— 

5^ 

xvii. 

— 

"54 

■■ 

9 

310 

'■ 

1,  2.  12,  13 

412 

*■ 

13 

2t2 

" 

30 

547 

ilLx. 

15 

'35 

xviii. 

4 

162 

IxxJL 

3.7 

"3 

KX, 

— 

160 

ii. 

".34 

330 

1i?(ix. 
Kxxiii. 

1.4^5.3 

5U 
'54 

xxii. 

XXV. 

9 

5 

44'> 
142 

■■ 

33 

104 

■■ 

13 

212 

XX  vii  k 

16 

523 

XC»'. 

6,7 

76 

xxix- 

— 

I?4 

N EH EM  I  AH 

cxvtii. 

19 

30 

XXX. 

6 

I39 

ii. 

«7 

493 

" 

33,  13 

533 

■* 

'4 

37 

iiL 

t 

505 

cxx. 

4 

345 

24 

156 

■■ 

1.  3 

330 

gxx.-cxxxiv,    — 

403 

xxxili. 

9 

94 

" 

T-32 

493 

cxxii. 

—         4"3'  404 

xxxiv. 

M.  13'  J5 

T73 

■  ' 

r4 

5r7 
3j" 

Tr'-vrr};". 

xxw, 
\xx^  i. 

1-22 

44^ 

14 

33'' 

i. 

20,  21 

31 

xLi. 

1  ^ 

152 

■' 

IF 

4:T 

vi. 

f-^ 

^9 

" 

liS 

>55 

■' 

15 

453'  4?4 

■■ 

i 

^^9 

xliji. 

2 

34» 

" 

r'- 

3=1 

\\\\. 

3 

3' 

vlv. 

lO 

•H 

iv. 

(. 

4'*3 

is. 

3 

3< 

xlvii. 

2 

10^ 

\i. 

2-.  .V' 

2h|- 

wiii. 

i(> 

^35 

lii. 

7 

2?' J 

" 

30 

U: 

XXV. 

20 

130 

1 

2M 

■■ 

5^ 

335 

xxxi. 

n-3T 

100 

, 

s 

3SO 

\ii. 

33 

104 
303 

^CCl.F^i  \--Jl.--. 

Ix. 

Jxi. 

i5 

31 

2^2 

'■ 

5" 

?'? 

ii. 

4-fi,  II 

327 

Kii. 

6 

2?0 

" 

39 

=0^ 

xii. 

3-4 

107 

Kill. 

15 

1 35 

xiii. 

2.V  ^4 

I3'» 

Si 

14 

320 

Kiv. 

9-II 
Jf.£EMI.\H. 

?13 

J..i=. 

ii. 

1 

94 

ij. 

22 

l*o 

x\:r 

17.   T^ 

'54 

" 

3^  5 

172 

vi. 

T 

3311 

^v,v, 

l6 

H>: 

xw 

12 

334 

I 

530 

vKi\, 

r 

2" 

■• 

12 

325 

I 

336 

xx\. 

4 

345 

•■ 

T3 

3^6 

viii. 

22 

3*4 
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hapirr 

VtTM, 

Pii«t 

Chapler- 

Vtne. 

I'JKe. 

ChaptFT. 

VetM, 

Page. 

viii. 

22 

3^5 

i. 

M.  '5 

335 

i. 

12 

367 

XV. 

7 

155 

JJL 

12 

464 

ill. 

32 

135 

xviiL 

4 

35 

,, 

13 

S40 

X. 

46-52 

380 

•■ 

6 

35 

It 

46-53 

382 

*KV, 

lo 

loS 

Hahakklk- 

xL 

1-11 

4tu 

■  1 

30 

177 

iiL 

11 

'35 

xii. 

10,  11 

523 

XKVL 

t3 

464 

xiv. 

13-17 

562 

xxxiv. 

— 

209 

Zeniamah. 

XV, 

43 

103 

xxxiv. 

7 

145 

iL 

4 

136 

xvi. 

i-t 

544 

JlXXJX. 

1-7 

380 

>t 

4 

177 

xli. 

3 

<}0 

LVKH. 

xliiL 

S~7 

555 

Hai;oai, 

i. 

33 

431 

4> 

9 

1^4 

Li. 

17-19 

2S6 

ii. 

39 

157 

xWl 

IT 

3^4 

" 

41-46 

543 

■* 

11 

3^5 

Zkceiaruk. 

iii. 

16,  17 

'55 

s&IviL 

5-7 

177 

ix. 

s 

136 

>4 

St,  32 

366 

xlix. 

i3 

373 

" 

5 

177 

ix. 

63 

342 

li. 

1. 1 

155 

14 

5-7 

'59 

X, 

30-37 

405 

«i 

S 

3S5 

xjii- 

1 

256 

xi. 

5-9 

9** 

EZEKIKL. 

Malachi. 

44 

15.  i3.  19 
47.43 

135 
444 

iv. 

9 

253 

iii. 

2 

130 

xii. 

Ifl.  19 

go 

Xli. 

5 

1G7 

iv. 

3 

76 

xiii. 

24.25 

31 

xlvii. 

1-12 

42a 

xvii. 

12.  13 

531 

*' 

n 

437 

Mattjikw, 

■  I 

tj>i4 

534 

HO'^KA, 

iii. 

s 

3O8 

XV  iii. 

35-43 

3^i 

xiii. 



154 

" 

11,  12 

155 

" 

35-43 

3S2 

" 

"3-17 

366 

xix. 

— 

382 

JiJEL. 

" 

lO,  17 

349 

" 

5 

382 

i. 

13 

^SO 

iv. 

4 

93 

" 

29-44 

4TO 

iL 

3<J.  3' 

142 

vji. 

13 

3< 

XX. 

17,  16 

523 

" 

16-20 

4» 

xxii. 

7-30 

535 

Ami>s, 

X. 

25 

135 

xxiii. 

50-S'' 

542 

i. 

I 

304 

xii. 

34 

135 

" 

53 

474 

■• 

a 

136 

41 

40 

12 

xxiv. 

— 

123 

11 

fl 

"77 

\X. 

29-34 

3fl3 

4' 

I 

542 

V. 

5 

298 

xxi. 

1-11 

410 

" 

1-13 

544 

•  • 

12,   15 

30 

'* 

42-44 

523 

" 

T3 

123 

viu 

M 

304 

XX  iii. 

35 

519 

■* 

33 

T23 

1* 

M 

33' 

xxiv. 

3 

502 

viSi, 

14 

2c,S 

'* 

41 

108 

JOH\. 

tx. 

7 

£i3 

xxvi. 

3.4 
4* 

451 
434 

i. 

35 

29-34 

3f'7 
3W1 

Jonah, 

xxvii. 

3-TO 

45< 

ii. 

19-21 

523 

i- 

17 

12 

■' 

50,  SI 

475 

*■ 

25 

3^2 

" 

59.60 

474 

iii. 

M-  15 

191 

Mir  AIL 

44 

M-  15 

437 

i. 

lO.  14 

SlA 

Mahk. 

" 

23 

3f'7 

" 

1J-16 

2IU 

i. 

9-13 

366 

iv. 

10 

426 

5/4 

I\DE 

X   OF 

scRin 

^L'RE   TEX' 

rs   ILLI 

L'STRA 

TED. 

Oi  jf  ler. 

%enc 

P^. 

Chapter. 

Vmc 

p^. 

Chapler- 

VcTK. 

PV 

^. 

I-I6 

50S 

vii. 

1-60 

557 

IX. 

20.  21 

36 

ix. 

X. 

7-  «« 

23-3^ 

454 
501 

viiL 

1 

321 
557; 

1 

CORIXTHHSS. 

XIL. 

l,<3-  »^-  n 

414 

■■ 

5 

140 

ix. 

9.  'O 

154 

xiLJ. 

I2-20 

'-7 

53F 

" 

40 

140' 
160 

Galatia.ns. 

" 

21-30 

536 

171, 

— 

Ii6 

»■. 

22 

4= 

TIV. 
X\tJL. 

S 
I 

42 

562 

- 

32-3f 
35 

156 
104 

El*KL^|AS^. 

ni\. 

4-6 

4S9 

1, 

9->5 

2S-34 

Si 

1^61 

ii- 

19^32 

524 

\. 

IS 

451 

" 

WO? 

69! 

vii. 

1.2 

45> 

ii. 

— 

543 

Kxi. 

S-I3 

t  t    - 

xiii. 

4 

25 

" 

JO-  :^ 

2i> 

142 

5jS  . 

\iii. 

3i-4*> 

5it  ' 

1  Peter. 

lii- 

2.    10 

505. 

'■ 

3 

'57 

li. 

4-* 

5^ 

iv. 

]  ] 

S.   11.    13 

^oi 

1 
5^3. 

XX  til. 

20 
21 

557 

50 

3    Pf-TtH- 

" 

3^»-  37 

=41 

■■ 

23 

50 

ir. 

6 

373 

V, 

12 
34-4^ 

540 

501 
Ir7 

Kxvii. 

2 
R*>MANv 

~"i 

itj. 
1 

16 
Revelations 

30 

»rj. 

3-15 

557  1 

iv. 

IT 

=59' 

xviti. 

22 
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KXPLANATION    OF   TERMS    USED, 


nAu,  lifttt^ 

Heit.  Hebfcw  huTH.  Efnuie 

Hik,  Hebrew  Bunk,  W«|)  or  Ciiiern, 

JnuiiLi  Mi'uniain. 

J1^k,  hriJgt. 

Khan,  Ii>n  nr  Cuavansary. 

Kul'at,  Castle  r 


MfiRj,  Plain. 

Mi;i:am,  Shrnc  or  Sainl's  Tomb. 

Mir/AK,  Shrine  of  Satnl's  Tomb. 

Naila',  FounLjJii. 

Naiit',  River. 

NKftv,  PiviiiTici- 

J'klu  Hi]l  or  MoLJncL 

\V*uVi  \'jllcy  ex  Slrv^iDi 

Wki.v,  Siinf  a  Tomb. 


Ahakim,  mnuni,  ^5. 

'Abaci  Hmly.  81,  Sa. 

.Xbcl'mirraim,  149^  244,  74S- 

.\hcl-shiltim.  374,  378,  3gi»  400. 

.\hig,iil,  2ft[),  29a, 

.Vljimclfch,  197^199.  202,  204-206- 

Abncr,  229,  23ij- 

.Vbraham,  24,  I02.  ]g4,  20T.  202,  204,  205, 
254,  343'  2-W,  247"249.  25=P  258,  259,  271- 
274.  197.  29».  302-313.  49B,  5oIh  52a.  5O4- 

Absnloin,  30.  61.  253.  274,  331.  332.  456. 

.\buKecLi,  114. 

Ahu  Shi^shch,  115.  TI6. 

Abu  Zabiim,  river,  56,  S9i  ^S- 

Abyssinian.  3i>4- 

Acacia.  229.  317,  373. 

Actfldcma,  451-453, 

Achun,  37S, 

Achish.  kinti,  S3'-S33- 

.Achsali,  299,  300- 

.\iTa,  421.  5br. 

AcTi:,  I'loleniai^.  29.  f>5-67,  73,  77. 

A<hm.  302.  303.  42f>,  475.  476,  488, 

Ailamnanu>,  433. 

.\i]oni-bezi:k,  \iin^,  564. 

.\  J  on  E  jail,  45fi. 


AduraJni^  nijra,  242. 

Adrian,  omjwror,  306,  504.  511,  513,  566. 

Atlullani,  cave,  330.  33«-33S.  33*- 

Adullani.  tily.  145.  335- 

Aduminiin,  405,  406. 

A-Mn  CajHloUna.  464^  566. 

Africa.  17,  102,  J40,  18S,  3S5. 

Afritanus.  Juliu?..  125,  306. 

At:rippa.  king,  (^,  435,  445.  465.  485.  51S. 

Ahab,  king,  31)6,  3^7. 

Ai,  357.  358- 

'Ain  'Aiikalan,  175. 

'Ain  cl  'Aiijeh,  355. 

"Ain  edh  T>birweh,  140,  320-323, 

'Ain  I^Llk,  (^c  l>ocb,  fuuniain, 

'Ain  Karah,  355. 

'Ain  (iaiiis.  200-202. 

'Ain  el  (rurlcirai,  200. 

'Ain  cl  Uaud,  sec  Apo:>tW  Fountain, 

"Ain  lbia.B1.S2. 

'Aiii  Jidy^,  see  Kn-ycdi. 

"Ain  el  KeM,  355. 

'Ain  Na^a'imeh,  355,  357. 

'Ain  tn  Nflsarah,  304, 

'Ain  cs  Sultan,  sec  Kli>iha's  Fountain. 

Ajalon.  valley,  118.  145. 
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"Akabah.  gulf,  296,  343,  37>. 

'Akabah,  town.  200. 

'Alcabei  td  Deir.  399,  400. 

Ak>a.el,niOzpk.  411,45s.  464.  4^.  499,  517, 

Aleppo,  90,  lot.  106.  129,  130. 

Alexander  the  Ureal.  iSo. 

Alkali,  A  KqI}-.  129,  130. 

Almond^,  109, 

Ani3lel:itir>.  232-234.  300.  39a 

American  burial-ground,  540. 

American  Cu|r>ny,  4S. 

AmmoniWi,  139.  316,  376,  37^i  3^- 

Amorites,  13^,  201. 

Amphilhealre.  63,  71,  72,  79. 

Amygdalon.  pool,  543. 

Anab.  s?6- 

Anakim-*,  201,  349-231,  299. 

Anania-h  and  Sapphira.  340^544- 

Analhoth.  436.  437. 

Anilromcda.  9,  12. 

Aner,  304. 

Anim,  2^6, 

Antioch.  65.  104.  163,  331, 

Anliuchu:^,  Eupalar,  6S,  321-323,  53?.  565, 

.■\ntipa[iT,  177. 

.-^niipatris  44.  45'  49-53-  ^5-  95-  '04.   "ot». 

119. 
An(oninu~  Manvr,  433^ 
AnK  >'».  i;^,  22s. 
Api'lt-,  •}.  2=.  41".  171,  T72.  241.  242. 

Ap«KT}|  ]lj,  34.  177,  ?74. 

A^HjUtmi-i,  ■(:.  -I'i. 

A|">-Tk-^'  1    luii^ai:!.  4(>t-4<.v?. 

AprioiU,  Hi.  ^f,  4rj,  3^4. 

Aiiucdui-t.  r  4.  72.  7_;.  277.  323.  }24.  }2(i.  327, 

337'  355-357>  3r'^  3'*5-  37"^-  37'^.  ?■!--  3K'. 

397,  4*"».45^- 
.\ilUtducl,  hi^h-lfM.1.  Jtru^ak-m^  44-'.  441^. 
Arahj.i,  17,  3^4.  3^5, 
Arahii',  47^  !f>.  f>2.  ^^.  ijr,  1*5,  loi,  [07.  10^. 

Ml.  114,  13!,  ivk  Jy>.  Ill'-  ^''--  "*3"  ^7". 

I7'J.  I'*"'.  i'i7'  =!•'  -I*-  -33.  '9^.  3'>J.  3^'J. 

32'"-  345'  3''5.  3''3-  3^5-  3'>^'  4'>>'  45^-  4fH>, 

4"^.  4  ,15.  41A  549.  5  =  1.  5>6.  45:- 
Arib",  l!J^L^^:-.    in,   i^,  2^.  47,  114^  193,  307^ 

2if,  241,  }2o.  321,  347-349-  3*>^'  3^=-  3^7- 

3'*'^,  3'U-  4'«i.  53-'  53^^' 
Arjd.  kiu^.  i-fi.  2-'..  :':7. 
.\r.iii:!j:i,  [4.;,  4'.-,  :^-f.  =<^. 


Arbor  corcred  with  a  gonrd,  1%  14. 
Arch,  Roman.  503-505,  5I3--5I7. 

.\icul[,  bishop,  302,  303. 

Atimathea,  city.  103, 113, 114. 

Arimaihea.  Jo^ph.  103,  113,  114,  4S4,  542. 

544- 
Ark  of  the  covenant.  133-135-  349»  3»3. 
Armenian  burial-ground.  540. 
Annenian  convent,  529,  535,  561. 
Armeniani,  433-  5-9.  535- 
Arms,  236,  245.  295.  3'^.  349-  350,  354- 
Anny,  63,  93.  124,  jAt.  227,  230.  233-  32i. 

333.  353.  357.  35^.  42«-  435-437-  445- 
Wnabeh,  3i, 
.\fTian.  16,  tSo, 

Ar>uf.  93,  95>  9**-  ^77- 

Artichuke.  212,  213. 

Ai-hdod,  Aiolu^  115.  131.  139,  141.  147,  157- 

161.  169-171.  177.  17 J.  321. 
AJier.  56. 
.Vsh-heap^,  139,  130,  445.  4^.  506.  509.  315, 

551- 
Asia  Minor.  10, 16,  17. 

A^kelan.  65.  90,  147.  159.  169-173.  217.  234. 
A>moncan  king^,  440. 
A^phatti>.  lake,  319. 
A'i^umplion,  dogma.  430,  431. 
A— yiMEi-,  !(-:>,  209.  310. 
Aul.  140.  =44-  245, 
'A'hlii,  Ca-[clium  iVrii^rinorum,  *->^-ty'7- 
AugU'-lin.  15. 
Aujih,  tl.  ^i^^.'r,  45^  4?,  49,  56.  9I,  93,  9b,  \.t^ . 

1*13, 

■.\\uii  Muj,  ^ct  Mir-cVj-  Founiauis, 
'Azajinich,  tribe.  200. 
A^t-k:ih,  ii'f.  13?,  144.  145. 

j;\"\!,HtK.  4'^3- 

lU.^;-^i;!>ul\  -Hcc  Ekmn. 

liAh  <.-!  lladid.  ihi?  Ir^in  (jate,  549. 

Bib  t:l  Mu^harihch.  Gate  of  the  Moor^.  517. 

561, 
l-al>  en  N'i^ir.  Gate  of  the  InspCL-tor.  551. 
Ilj!»  t>  Sil-'ilch,  date  of  the  Chain.  515.  5ci. 
KaheU  lower.  25.  167. 
llibyUm,  104.  io5.  145,  155.  167,  190.  3*». 

2tiJ,  379,  3^.  431,  456,  502,  565. 
l£jt:daJ,  1l6. 
ll.ikah.  5^.  39.  So,  St- 
lKLAh?hi>h,  a  present,  247. 
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Balm  of  Gikad,  3S0.  383-365.  387- 

Bal'^am.  opobalsam,  320,  373,  383-383. 

Banaiia.s,  22,  46. 

Barclay,  Miss,  537,  53^- 

Barday.  Rev,  l>r.,4&i.  $11.  S37.  553- 

Barley,  58,  81.  S9, 

Ilarnaljas,  43r    54i- 

llanictt.W   f!.,488,  4S9.  549-55'- 

liamck-s- i6i(.  T70,  539. 

Ba^ll.  columnar,  314. 

Ba'ihan,  T27,  250-252,  264,  392. 

Baslinado,  236. 

Bats,  110,  339. 

BeaT>,  140.  Z2S,  23a. 

Beautiful  Gate.  500,  501,  503. 

Bctiawm  Arahb.  6,  iB,  55,  So,  82,  S5,  86 
93,  94,  T02,  108,  130,  182,  ig3,  [95- 
200,  203,  212,  236,  340,  245,  248,  349, 
355-  265,  2f}2.  297,  S{)B,  307-30J,  3i2- 
316,  313,  320.  323,  329,  330,  332,  335. 

342.  345.  349^  354-  384-  385.  387,  394- 

398.399,405,531. 
Bccr-lahai-roi,  199,  203- 
Becroth,  118.  43f'' 
BecT^hdian  24,  97.  194,  198,  204,  205, 

279,  sSd,  297-299. 
IttM.'-;,  89,  123,  137,  224-226. 
ItL'irijt,  5,  65.  63,  95,  loo,  292.  403. 
lici^an,  106. 
Beit  Jctat,  81,82. 
Iteit  JiUrin,  see  Elculheropolis. 
Benjamin  of  Tudda,  201,  2[6,  270,  271, 
Beitieliah,  valley.  317. 
BtrgheJm.  Mr,,  T15. 
Bethabara,  366-368. 
Beibany,  347,  367,  368,  406,  408-411, 

414,416,430,470,  553. 
Bclhar,  $3. 

Bethel.  54»  TlS.  2l8.  358.  372.  37S.  389. 
Bethldicm.  30.  126,  163,  229,  230,  iix). 

323,  326.  327,  335,  333,  339,  416,  480. 
Belhphage,  413. 
Beth -ha  nil  I,  36S. 
Beth-da^ou.  I03. 

Btih-haecarem,  see  Frank  Mtmntain. 
Bcih-hogla,  244.  347,  365.  36S,  36*;,  405- 
Beih-honm,  Lnwcr,  104,  113,  142, 
Beth-horon,  Upper,  118. 
iSeih-shumeih,  t33-i35.  140,  141,  143, 

215.  234' 


I97h 
252, 
314. 

395- 


233- 


275' 


4'3- 


436. 
270. 
549- 


16], 


Beth-tappuah,  239,  242. 

Heth-zachanan  322. 

Belh-zuT,  320-322. 

BtTtogabra,  sec  EleuthcropoUs- 

liezetha.  561. 

Bidrah.  7.  19,  23,  24- 

Bi^>ars,  Julian,  147,  171,  178. 

Biblical  silcs  and  scenes,  significance,  125- 

123. 
Bfr,  wfU,  "^ce  Cisterns,  7,  73,  79^81.  159,  l63, 

172,  175,  l32p  I95-^99p  202-204,  206,  248, 

256,  260.  261.  324.  402,  404-  5"6. 
BirUel  1  lammSm  Silly  Meryam,  557. 
Bir  el  Anvah,  497,  49S. 
Bir  tr  Kuhaibeh,  [98,  199. 
liiTumcn,  167,371,  549. 
Hlinti.  130.  13>.  380-382,  454- 
Boar,  wild,  49. 
Boaz.  30,  163. 

Bonaparte.  Napi^leon,  9,  10,  50,  51,  53.  179. 
Botik^,  sliin,  230,  234.  24"p  277,  30T. 
Bread,  9S,  202,  253,  30S,  345,  405. 
Bricks,  160,  163-167,  170,  197,  209,  37S,  3S7. 
Bridge.  Ji^r,  3^,  0-  97-  ^ol.  178.  35<-  355. 

39*^-433.  514-517. 
Broom,  ^ee  Kctem. 
Brace,  Mr,,  travtller,  3S5. 
Buffaloes,  49,  79. 
Bnka  a,  106.  251,  260,  403. 
Bumk,  el.  uini^ed  ^tecd,  515,  551. 
BurckhanU,  J,    I,.,  traveller,  1S7,  345,  3H4, 

541- 
Bureikieh,  64. 
Butter,  25.  93.  195,  308. 
Byiantiiic,  i8i,  223,  395,  496. 

C.ESAREA.  Palestina,  8,  44.  50,  53,  55-6<j,, 
!  62-65,  63^72^  75.77-79.  82,  84,  85,91,93, 
j      95.  no.  119.  126,  367. 

iCaiapha-s  451-  535.  . 
I  Cairo,  182. 
Caleb,  249,  Z99. 
,  Callirrhoe.  314. 
I  Calvary,  269.  303-  4^9*  470- 
I  Camel.  7.  20,  21,  25,  29,  30,  80,  127,  149, 
I       159,  161,  163,  164,  175,  193,  194,  191}.  20f>, 
I       2r>o-262,  275,  291,  297.  323,  354. 
'  Camphire,  see  Henna, 
I  Cara|>i>  Sanin,  Pisa,  453. 
I  Canaan,  115.  127,  349,  357,  3C/2,  365. 
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Cuuaoii^.  17.  ^^.  "2'.  >3^-  '39-  3<».  565. 
Canals,  i^t  Aq;;^]iCi9. 
Caphar-dbo,  ^4«  AniipoiriE. 

CaptiriiT.  79*.  50«, 

Caravuu.  51,  K/i,  10^,  II3.  171.  360,  311, 

312.  3?^ 
Cume],  mrmnl.  33,  44.  J^,  56.  60.  63.  65,  67. 

75- 7'^ -M-  M3.  3'/^ 
Carmtl,  in  Judah,  2j^.  S^O-ze?,  290-292. 

Cai^llum  E'cri^norum,  «ee  Wthlil- 
Castk.  4^=0,  55.  63.  66-6^,  77,  c/j.  106.  17?*. 

179.  I'E"  i'7-230,  242,  291.  292,  300,  303. 

304,  324-326,  330.  33?,  J41,  J42,  34^,  3X-. 

370,  40^.  445.  =^5-527' 
Ca^Fc  of  (jr/liaih.  421 ,  465.  52S. 
Castor  Irfan  an<]  oil.  15. 
CathcrwQod.  F.,  41^- 492"49?.  49^'  55*' 
C  It  lie,  wc  CoM''  and  Oxen. 
Caverns.  220-322.  244,  246-24*,  250,  26S- 

274-  3«3.  3U,  330'  332-335-  33^  34=-  343. 

3^.  5'W-  395.  401.  402,  4i<'.  437.  452.  497. 

49^ 
Cedar,  92,  127. 
ChalT.  43,  12?,  149.  154.  '55.  "f*3.  ^^5^  ^i-- 

Cham^ir.  uj ;  tr.  [35. 

iKapiiii,  It.s  Iff. 

<'hari-j|,  r4t.  iJj;,  54-^ 

Clit*l"ri2."Tin:r,  ^'il.  313,  4=1. 

ChLT:^-.  25.  '1*.  I''5 

<.'hfe-cm"ri;;tji-,  --tt  Tvmpn.'rm- 

Cheji^ijr:i,  [  i-*. 

ChcTitliiii"'.  i"i^, 

Chtrith,  347,  3t/j-4i>J. 

<'hini'lrcc.  23- 

('ho-PA'-  11,,  4'v"t  f''*^' 

i.'hurth,  72,  103-105,  112,  iX4.  U''.  J^^-  J^2. 

19*.  2i(f-22i.  223.  241,  2<|2,  3ij(\  33<>.  339. 

3<>5' 3^7.  3'MO';5'  4o"t  4^3^  41''.  417- 4-^ 

432.  44^^^,  447'  4:4h  4'^5.  535-  557-  ='"- 
<'huri:h  *ii  ihi:  A-tirn-vUin.  413.  Aid.  417. 
Church  'pf  ihc  Vir;^iii,  42^-43?.  ^?T- 
Ciccar,  374,  375. 
ri[ici;t,  I*'. 

CitcuiiuKion,  257-2;'^ 
ri'*i.:nis,  M'l'    Hir,   ;;=,  79,  ^9,  90,  109,   iii. 

112,  131,  [72,  I<|7,  I9S.  217.  230,  221,  25fi, 


j      205.  323.  324.  337,  355-  365.  40s,  407,  445- 

'     506.  507.  553,  5^ 

.  CiircM).  172. 

.Llark.  Dr.  453.  4^7- 

I  C[e*^ali3.  3*3. 

j  Cl'jisiei  of  Herod.  *ee  SiJorooii's  Pottfa. 

I  C<XTUCu]um.  535-537. 

Ctut  dv   Lion.  Richaid.  93.  104.  i;i,  177. 
I      17s.  216.  317^ 

Coffct  and  cfffet'ihop,  13,  £0,  251.  359,  5S5, 
j      405- 
■  Collie,  Syrian.  Proicsisni.  13. 

Colony.  -<c  Americaa  and  Cennan  coloaf. 

Commerce.  S,  la  16,  17.  72,  73.  £5.  99,  102. 
106. 1^2,  247-249. 

Condtr.  C-  R-,  Lieotcnant.  105.  II4-II7,  II9, 
121.  143.  145. 147.  iSi.  197.  223.  201.  293. 

29Q.  3:5-  359.  3^^-  37^^  3>S.  39^.  401.  435- 
Constantine.   emperor,   iSi.  306.   41&,    4!^^, 

490,  503.  5lj-  566. 
Con'4antioopk.  343,  490, 
Consul.  9.  45.  114. 
Convent,  114,  19;.  330,  33S.  34r>-544»  347. 

350.  365.  366.  369.  370.  3^6.  357,  396.  446, 

561. 
Conque^r  hy  Joshua.  357,  353,  564, 
Coptic  convent,  C4S. 
I'-.rinlhian  arthileclure,  440.  503,  504, 
(.'■tm,  Ir.'iian.  164.  3^7. 
I  '.Pium  (in.llHN  4^6.  507.  5^1-?? 3. 
C..url-  c>f  hou-t-,  32.  33^. 
CmufIh  of  justice.  20,  30,  43. 
C.iwr.  -ee  0\tn.  25.  134.  ifpl.  21^1. 
Crule.  I02,  103. 
:  CriK-otlJlc  Kivcrand  cTt>coilik-*,  ^c  Zerka,  t:i. 
Crnwn  of  Thorn-',  4:^9,  491. 
^^.J\^^.  56,  T^2. 
Crin.'il"i^ion.  "^ce  (lolgoiha. 
CnKi'k-r-,  ^.  9.  4?,  50.  06,  (>?,  72,  74.  93-95, 

104,  107,  I2f,  132,  [46,  160,  177.  173.  iSi. 

216.  2J&.  223,  250,  272,  2<>4.  33<'-  33S.  3S7, 

392.  4'>9-  430,  433.  453-  474^  ^*^3^  549.  5**. 

5^7. 
Cucumbers.  3S7. 
'  (.  ulic,  220. 

I  Cyprus  inland.  T3.  73,  lo2,  163.  54I. 
I  CyprOM-lrce,  9I,  93,  330,  495. 

Il\r.n\,  155,  159,  1S5. 
I  Jai->ies,  137. 
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DamascuJ^,  29.  flo.  106,  195,  253,  279-  3^3- 

533.  55&- 
Damascus  tiate,  420,  445,  466.  469,  4^^.  4^6, 

SSI.  553,  S55-557- 

Dan.  S.  24.  as.  49p  97>  1^3,  1S7,  2U,  25^> 
279,  agS,  313- 

Dance,  Arab.  38 7>  338- 

Daniel,  17.  151. 

Dai«s,  f^ec  Palm. 

DaviiJ,  31),  T02,  103,  113,  tl6.  T3Sp  M^,  US' 
187,  213.  215.  227-233,  249>  257,  286-390, 
313-  3M,  331-  332.  335.  33Q>37*i-4li»4a^H 
447.  45*'.  457.  4^>  4<>8,  483.  498.  501.  538, 
539.  545,  5&4h  S^S- 

David  Slreet,  549.  551. 

Dead  Sea,  £8.  97,  127,  244,  286,  290,  292. 
294-296.  312,  314,  316.  317,  330.  33a.  342- 
344-  346,  34<}-3S3-  3*^1.  3^3,  3^5.  3H  371- 
37f>.  392^  415,  422,  423-  425-427t  549- 

Dcba^nh.  Dill:',  Syrup  of  Grajiea,  279, 

DcbiTn  299,  3£KJ. 

Deir  Dubbin.  215,  229. 

Dcir  cl  Kell,  396,  401. 

Ddui^e,  102,  25O- 

Derceio,  175' 

Dliohcriyth*  cdh,  299,  300. 

Diodorus,  16. 

iJio^^corkks,  15,  172. 

Diospolis,  see  Lucid. 

Doch,  fountain,  3SS~359>  392. 

Doeg.  435. 

Do^;s,  7,  76,  129.  13G,  240. 

Dom,  tref,  317, 

Dome  of  the  Ruck,  45S,  4S5,  487,  493.  495" 
500,  546,  561. 

Donkeys,  25,  30.  36,  46.  55.  127,  TS3.  I55> 
161,  230,  261.  291,  310,  3E1,  37T,  394,  4B4, 

Drir,  44.  ^,  f>2,  65.  67,  <>S,  67,  96- 

l>orc:i4,  26. 

Doric  architecture^  520. 

Double  Gate,  517,  518. 

Doves,  127,  182. 

Drake,  C.  h\  T,,  200,  2il,  233,  332,  334,  337. 

Druse,  17,  235. 

Dung  G:He,  517. 

Dunghills,  135,  136.  i6t. 

DuonKi  of  Milan,  491. 

Eai:;li^s,  128. 

Karlhqujike,  66,  67.  [12,  T23,  173,  22$. 


1  Eaiter,  Ihc  (ircek,  see  Holy  Fire. 

Easter  the  Ijitin,  482,  483- 

Ebal,  mount,  265. 

Ecce  Homo  Arch,  489,  557. 

EcdesLaslicus,  383. 

Ed,  altar,  359. 

Edom,  203,  204,  235,  249,  295,  372,  391, 
415^ 

EeE'--  25.  86,  87.405. 

Eglon,  193,  208-210. 

Egyjjl  and  EKiyptians,  10,  11.  15,  ao,  49-51, 
^S.  74>  79-  82,  88.  cjo,  91.  102,  106,  108, 
109,  i]2,  127,  130,  147,  149,  «5i-r53>  159. 
160,  164-167,  171,  178,  179,  204,  225,  234, 
244,  245,  249,  253,  2S&,  261,  297,  302,  311, 
312,  342,  343,  371,  372,  375,  383,  481,  502, 
520,  522,  529.  532,  555.  565,  566. 

Kkron,  131-03,  t35-«37.  »7<- 228. 

Klah,  valley,  [38. 144,  157,  215.  227-229- 

Elephants,  322,  323. 

Eleutheropuli?,,  Beit  Jibrin,  Galh,  103,  138, 
140,  141,  171.  192,  208.  2IO,  214-2x6,  2[8, 
213, 227-229,  231-233,  236,  240,  290,  334, 
335. 

Elia^er.  Maccahean  family,  322^ 

P^liezer  of  Damascus,  80,  195,  252.  259-261. 

Ehjah,  297,  345,  378,  3y'^399- 

Eli,  30. 

Ebm,  197- 

Eb^ha,  376,  373,  533, 

Elisha'b  Fountain,  344,  348,  354-357,  359, 
3t'5>  370.  376-378,  383-  387-  388,  39^  393> 
4U0, 

Emmaus,  115,  116,  123-125,  13a, 

Emeers,  243,  255.  259,  262,  307,  308. 

Englii^h  burial-ground,  540. 

English  church,  529. 

P:n-gef1i.  3I2-3I4»  316-330.  423,  425. 

En-rofiel.  406.  420,  424,  45*'.  455-457^ 

Eii-shemc!>h,  405-408. 

p;phesus,  430.431. 

Ephraim,  25.  49,  56.  61,  87,  103,  115,  119. 

E]>hron,  247,  249. 

p:sau,  206,  207.  244,  252,  254.  255,  311,  315. 

Esilraclon.  56,  59.  81,  233. 

Eshcol,  aoi,  ao2,  277h  304- 

Eahiemoa,  aSb. 

Ethan.,  Ortis,  327,  328,  332,  335.  337,  339, 

340»  55O' 
Euphrates  river,  a6o.  383, 
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127. 

410, 


Euphrates,  valleyj  164,  167. 

Eusebius,  9,  70,  TI3,  T23,  125,  160,  314,  si6, 

298.  306.  320,  321,  416,  418,  490,  566. 
Euxme»  iz. 
Exodus,  312. 


Fair.  25. 

Falik,  tivcr.  56.  57,  93. 

Fan,  see  Tlxrcnhmg  Initmments. 

Felix,  69,  77, 

FerfiUMon,  J.,  271.  4S5,  487,  503,  504 

5&0. 
Feny-tmrtl.  359-36E, 
Figs,  as,  42,  46.  $9.  Bo.  Bi.  98,  106. 

193,  242,   279,   2S4,  339,  348.  408, 

412,  540. 
Fir-tree,  91. 
Fiih,  353,  423.425. 
Fishermen,  I2S,  423.  4?5- 
Fletl,  Egjpii.in,  11. 
Flying-fi>h,  84. 
Floek^,  73.  85.  94,  98. 106, 113, 127, 142 

195, 199.  203.  204,  230,  237»  238.  244* 

288.  297.  2fjS,  31 1.  313,  321,  330,  34S. 
Flowers,  75-  79>  W-  95>  »37>  225.  240. 

253.  2H.  339-  432- 
F<^,  fit,  (i2,  161,  1G2- 
FoUI.  127.  240. 

Fork.  M'o  Thrt:--!]!!!;^  In>TrnmfTil^. 
Fimiitiiiii.  ^^i   rilCT-,  49,  ii2-tt4.  5i.  317, 

320-33?,  331J,  349,  3J4-_iS9.  37fi,  377. 

400,  4U2, 
Founuiii  I'f  IhJMJii.  44S. 
Founinin^  uf  ^[1*^^:-,  4110. 
Foull1ain^,  Sar.ifi;iiiL',  32,  549^551. 
Fiiuiilain  iif  iht  \  irgin,  4o<>,  424,  454, 

46T. 
¥i^\c^.  -U.  127,  13^,  iSf),  ^S7. 
Frank  M^niiuain,  329.  330,  335-33S, 
Fr*>^s.  79,  iH. 
Fruit'.,  7.  19.  25.  4J.  ^2.  46,  47.  So.  81 

ny).  It").  14J;,  [Trti.  17?,  179,  iJ^o,  ir'7. 

z^4-2S(l,  317,  31S.  327,  331.  339.  374. 
Fukn,  kinj;,  zi'p,  40<>. 
Furruw.  22,  So. 


M94. 
356. 
433. 
241. 


3if^- 


45!^ 


34T. 


GAUkin..  the  aiijji-L  ii^.  497.  551. 

CatLir^i,  3'i*. 

GfldaK-nt's,  3('tS. 

<  ialjjal,  see  Artidioke. 


Galilee,  60.  12S,  366-368. 

Ga[1us,  CestJus,  104. 

Gamaliel,  156,  157. 

Ganncau.  M.,  115.  116, 

Garden^i,  7,  10,  21-24,  45-47.  94.  93.   *<*' 

III.  131, 148,  153,  163,  170-172.  178,  iSa, 

185,  193.  280,  320.  32s,  3a7»  33*),  340,  37a 

373.  375.  383,  384,  387*  432,  447.  450.  45i. 

454.  434,  5<J2' 
Gannents  54,  80,  98,  99,  I42,  177,  l^-l^, 

207,  532. 
Gale,  7,  27-32,  73. 
Galb,  see  ElculheropoUs. 
Gath-rimmon,  5S. 

Gaza.  19.  30,  65,  79.  91,  to6.  117,  129,  I4I, 
I       147,  <59.  '7<>-i72.  175.  177-133-  1S5*  'SO. 

194.  196,  197.  202,  205.  2IO,  216,  274,  3JO. 

Gazelles,  loi,  iS9,  315. 

C:el)a.  43<>>  437- 

Gedor,  320,  32a. 

Gennesarel,  lake,  see  Tilwrias. 

Genne>arcl,  plain.  86. 
]  Genlilcs,  34.  69,  77. 
i  Ucoi^e,  St.,  church.  I03-IO5. 
J  GcTman  burial-ground,  S40. 

(.icmian  colony,  45,  47,  48. 

(leraniums,  137. 

tlL-rar,  H>4.  n/i-199,  202,  204, 

Gtrj;tsl.  36;^- 

f  iLTL/im,  2O5. 

(ii'-iEa  Llei  j'ur  Francos.  9,  250. 
,  Ciclh-emane,   413.  419h   42*.   430-434-   4'>3. 
j      47t>.  53&t  537-  557.  £58- 

Gezcr,  ^ee  Tell  J  tier. 

Gianl^,  20E.  2i&.  236,  237»  238.  250,  251. 

tliln'ah  A>1  Juilah.  215. 

Giboah  of  Saul.  436,  437. 

Gibeon.  1 1,^,  13S,  143.  MS.  357- 
\  GibeonilL^,  57.  nS,  357. 

Giik-un.  T49, 
j  GiUkvi,  234. 

I  Gihad,  25,  206.  3S4,  392. 
I  tlil^^l,  sfC  Jiljubth  and  Kilkilieh, 

Gili;nl,  plain  of  Jericho,  I45,  357.  370,  37fi, 
3.-^-391.  562,  563, 

Gim/o,  117,  I  j8, 

GitTjic.^.  103, 

Gladiolu>.  137. 

Glass,  302. 
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Uoat^.   25.  8o»  g8.  161,  195,  207,  ajo,  23^. 

240,  2QI,  314,  3^4,  358.  3ae.  395, 
<lolden  CJatc,  503-506,  517. 
liolgotha.  303,  475,  485. 
^iolinth.  136,  138,  145,  St^,  3lS,  337,  329- 

231.  237,  238.  290. 
iJomorrah,  274.  3IO,  3l3i  319-  371-376. 
iJnocl  Saniariiaii,  348,  405. 
Gonlias^  147. 
(;nur<l,  13-iS- 
Goiphtfn,  311. 
<;ram,  sec  Wheat- 

(Jranarie^,  63,  89,  90.  220,  221,  394. 

(irapes  ^^  Vineyards. 

(rrecism  i^Lands,  j6. 

iJrfrck  hUTial-ETOund.  540. 

Greek  convent.  330.  546. 

tireeU,  9, 15,  47,  63,  66,  71,  72,  74,  104, 105, 
116,  13s,  141.  160.  199.  258,  330,  339,  344, 
366,  367,  3S7,  395.  405,  419,  446,  476-483^ 
541^ 

Grotio  of  the  Agony,  432,  433.  557. 

i  itoiio  of  Jtrcmiah,  485,  553-555- 

(iyples,  188,444. 

HAHI.EII,  SO-  SS- 

Hackctln  I)r-»436- 

Hachilah,  236. 

Hagar,  199,  203. 

Haifa,  5,  to,  48,  65. 

llakawaTv,  251- 

Halhul,  304>  3'o>  3^>  3^'- 

Hamalh,  21,  23,  90,  152,  J&3.  202,  212,  213, 

2&0,  502. 
Hamor,  28. 

llaram  'Aly  IHn  'Aleim,  el.  8S.  93,  95,  96. 
Hatam,  cK  sec  Maehpelah. 
Ilaiani   c^h   Shcrif,  el,  462-464,  485,  489. 

492-497,  499-506,  503,  Sti.  515.  SI7.  537t 

544-  549*  551^ 
Harbor,  5-  6.  S,  10.  11.  45.  69-73,  79,  96, 147, 

1O9,  170^  171,  176,  182. 
Harem,  205.  2o6. 
EEarcs.  i33. 
Ilar|\  229-23T. 
Harts  127. 

Hane^l.  see  under  Manners  and  Cusloms. 
M^^beiya,  237. 
Hauran,  106, 108,  142,  154,  212,  396,  441- 


Hawks.  86. 

Haiefon-lamar.  see  En-gedL 

Ha/or,  67. 

Hearlh,  37.  38. 

Hebrew,  Jcttish.  j6,  ig,  47,  62,  60,  72,  97, 
107,  llO,  135,  139,  154,  156,  162,  163,  171, 
l3S,  190, 195.  211.  2I3p  242,  246,  250,  258, 

264,  263,  269,  306,  312,  322,  323,  339,  345. 
346p  357.  361.  374>  3fifi>  3^9-  39^.  433-  450. 
497,502.  506.  511.  522.  531.  532.541.  544, 
54S.  $<>$. 

HebrcASi  Jews,  B,  TO,  15.  17.  a^.  sS.  36,  37, 
45.  72.  77-  96.  9^-  99.  '03>  104,  '^^t  UO, 
133- "36t  I3S-MO.  144-  JS6h  157.  T63-T67. 
177,  J90.  197,  201,  203,  232.  247,  249,  25B, 

265,  271,  273-375.  aB3-  39*.  306,  312.  316, 
322,  34B,  37B,  403.  437.  445.  447,  490,  497- 

501,  512,  513,  519,  520,  522,  523.  531,  532, 
536,  541,  544-54<>.  553.  557.  559>  561.  562. 
565^  566. 

Hebron,  28,  30,  T26,  140,  1S4,  I94i  *oi,  202, 
211,235,239.  240,242,  243.  346,249,350, 
260,  262.  263,  265,  273, 274-279,  283.  284- 
297,  299,  301-304.  306,  309,  J12,  398,  444. 
525-  549.  565' 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  181,  416, 
433.  490.  491. 

Helena.  Queen  of  Adiabene,  440. 

Henidlus,  emperor,  491. 

Herod  Agrippa.  555. 

Htrod  Ihc  Great.  8,  50-52,  68,  69,  70-72,  79, 
177,  292-294.  337,  383.  464,  466.  493,  500- 

502,  509.  5i5-5'3.  532.  527,  538,  539.  556, 
566. 

HeroUium.  see  Frank  Mountain. 
Herodotus,    130,    159,   i6o,    175,    190,    225. 

258. 
Henna.  172,  320. 
Henniker.  Sir  Frederic,  348.  405. 
Ifcrmils,  339.  343-  343.  3^6.  393.  395^  40T. 

402, 
Hermon,  25,  91,  237.  238.  241,  346, 
Heshbon,  400. 
Hcih.  28,  243.  246-249. 
Hill  of  Evil  Council,  451. 
Hippicus,  see  Tower  of  David. 
Hiram,  king.  16.  494. 
Holy  City,  ^ieo  Jerusalem, 
Holy  Eire,  ceremony,  478-482, 
Holy  Land,  6,  39.  43,  4^.  60,  98,  230,  284, 
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ll'Aj  >-pclchrt,  cliardi.  4^^.  469-4^=,  5*9, 

546.  ;t6.  ='/-"- 
Holy  -"TcpoTLhrt.  plan,  471-476. 
Honry.  pi.  90.  225,  2i6.  379- 

Honnah.  ?ec  Stbiita. 

HofWii.  7.  25.30.61.63,6^.  73.  79-*2i  ^5'^- 
Sg.  127,  1=3.  161.  I7I-  312,  S*'!^  191^  323- 

310.  332.  35'^.  3(y>.  J99.  40=.  407.  445.  450. 
Ho*p:tal  --'f  >l.  John,  453.  4^6.  561. 
Hon^-.  nitivt,  19,  25.  2().  32-34-  57-  3^-  4^- 

5;.  W..  r^j.  107.  131.  133.   ^56,    139,   142. 

167.  i6',  iri,  iri.  193.  24V  261,  274.  ^7^. 

379.  529.  31^.  \i^.  3^''^  3'7'  4'''^.  4^^.  4'2. 

414^  447'  463.  4^7-  S*^-  529>  53"-  £44.  =4^- 

;'jo,  561. 
Hou>«  of  AJinham.  304-307. 
Hout«  -^f  Caiaj/hi-,  451,  ^35, 
Houitf  f'f  PiiaTc.  4^4.  4^9.  f<Ji>.  5>7- 
Huich,  Ukc,  67,  ?6,  2<2.  36J.  314.  375, 
Hum-,  21,  202. 
Hyrtanuy.  bijh-prit-Ht,  |3^. 
HysiiO[',  127. 

Iap'-li^  <>- 

Ibex,  w:M  i;oai.  314.  315. 

I'^raV.Tr-  I'^-h:-.   ..  i  rs.  i"'''.  274.  4^1.  =2*. 

HuTT.    L.  17-,  '17;, 

Mun.  i-  -,  J  7  ^:    i^rc-.  221 

Ij'-n.  27- 

In'li:..  1'  .  17.  14  '.  3-= 

Jnn.  -v^  K).a:i, 

J'-nii,  ir',:-::i;,t::r/.  ='4.  =t*-~Z'- 

Irdan  I,  J7,  237. 

Ir:^.  137. 

I^Ut,   I''j4,   I'/l-I/J,    2<>2-2'>''.  244.   24'). 

25'^.  2'\'2,  271-274.  2">7.  Vfi.  yj\.  315. 

ijiah  >  Ttix.  454. 
Nh-:i'-b_':b.  275,  276. 
UrMcl.  Nr.-i::t-,  '--.  107, 

i'p3.  iM'  J^7.  ^>^  -"3 

35*1.  20.  3r2.  32-'.  333 

y.:,  3--,3-yrj^  3.^7,  ^4= 

|lincr."ir:<.'^.  '15.  7^.  '):. 
Itintr.XTy,  Jtru?al\:m.  ^s.  306. 


254- 


.11'^. 

[T>. 

I2J. 

149. 

.  2'n. 

227. 

231. 

332, 

'■■  349' 

3=7, 

3?"^' 

361. 

■  =4'>. 

ifkS. 

?"'> 

Jackal*.  7<»-  i>o,  1*7,  33?. 
Jacob.  54,  140^  195,  306,  307,  244.  =49'  =fi- 
2=4-25^.  271,274,  297.  3CC  3^3,  311- 312 

■      3'=.  4C4- 

Jaaa,  5-12.  16.  i-x  20.  22.  25.  st—s?,  53.  34. 
37^  44-46.  49'  53'  5^-.  6=.  6^  73,  7?,  ?4-?6. 

01.    93—^,     105.     106,    ICO,    no,    I2f>.    17*. 

17^,  252,  274,  275.  3*4,  417.  447.  4SO,  540 
Jafla  Gjtc.  421,  446,  447.  449,  4U*.  46Q-  =2f . 

=  3tj.  =2;.  £30. 
Tan:u:u±,  Alexan-ier.  53. 
Januiia.    104-    132-    I3^»   i-l<>-   I43»   I4r^l4f'- 

15?-  <5^'  '57-  '59-  '7'- 
Jannuth.  2Ie. 
Jar*,  3f.  3*^  37-  >^  (35»  15I-  '7?-  197-  ^^^^ 

2f-I,277. 
JlTIlT.  2?f». 

Jaulan.  jry>. 

Jel,<!  d  Furci'iK  =c<  Fnnk  Mountain, 
[tJ<l  Kha-m  tn  Na^ur,  63,  64, 
[elicl  et  TiJr,  ■'tc  Mnvjni  of  Olives. 

Jtl<l  L'-dum.  295.  2^.  371.  373.  374,  427. 

Jtr-u-iTe  c:Ty,  13*.  149,  357,  406-40?.  501. 
564,  565, 

Je-lna,  H}^  241.  243. 
Imin,  ~2- 

J'.z'-r.  :  2:.  174.  244-  337'  34''-5-i'^'  3?=-  _=?  = 
3:  J- 3'  2.  3'  7.  37"  I.  373,  37;-3'''j-  3'.i  1^303 

4-.'.  4"v'4"?-4"='7' 
T.-— .:k.  r-... 
It:  :"<.-.    1.  15.  IJ,  113,  Tin.  123.  13=,  lOt. 

I  "Hi.  214-  3r'v    244.  2="'.  274.  2  i?,  303,  >>4, 

3'.',  ?2<-3;3.  41-.  433,  45;,  434.  jf  4.  47f,. 

Krj-.-,!r:Ti.  >.  Ii.\  45,  =<>.  72,  77.  7:1,  *=,  i^i. 
I'^J.  I'>.  112.  113.  113.  1 17-1 1 -i,  125,  134. 
13*'.  [37.  I2"1,  I3[.  132,  13^-I4"\  142.  143. 
H-.  U  "-  1??-157.  1 7 1-  170.  2 JO.  230.  231. 
2~'\  2=3,  2r-I,  2?0,  2?3,  2^4,  202.  3OI-303, 

321.  323.  32f)-32-^.  33C>-34<\  342.  343,  3=0. 
354"  357-  3^^"  3^'7-  372.  37((.  3^0,  t^?,  \ti2. 
4--".  V-'^-Aor.  4'»'4l3,  4l'--422.  424,  42^>- 
4>-.  443-447-  4:^453,  4=4-  45''.  45^-  4t'i- 
4'H^.  4'^?,  470.  474,  477-  4^1-  4''2.  4^4-4^^- 
4"iO.  4'>J'  4'>3.  5''"^5'7''  E'^'r-rLi?.  5lk  =13. 
=  1'-.  i|?.  =22,  ^2^.  520.  339-331,  536-53?. 
54^-544^  540-549'  553-St»7- 
lezci'cl.  yV\  397- 

.  JciKtl,  3lS. 
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Jesus — the  Ascension^  416,  417,  558. 

JesQS — at  Bethany,  408-414. 

Jesus — from  Hoihany  to  Jerusalem,  410.  41 1  . 

Jesus— incident  in  early  life,  S43' 

Jcsu^i — at  Jacob's  Well,  404, 

Jesus — at  Jericho,  3S0-382. 

Jesus — from  Jericho  lo  Jcnj^k-m,  403,  404. 

Jesus — al  tlie  Jordan,  350.  366-36S. 

Jesus— and  the  leijcrs,  S3^  534*  535- 

Jesus — aE  the  pool  of  Hclhcsila,  508. 

Jesus — and  ihc  i>ool  of  Siloam,  454. 

Jesus — in  Solomon's  Porch.  501, 

Jesu5— the  La-si  Supper.  535-537.  5<>2. 

Jesu!^ — tempted  in  Ihe  Wilderness,  359,  367, 

39'>393h  395.401.402.  41  &- 

Jcthro,  256. 

Jelt,  58. 

Jewihh  <|uarteT,  544-546. 

Jews'  burial-ground,  517,  519,  522. 

jiljulich,  51,  53,  55. 

JiJjIilieh.  plain  of  Jericho,  388, 

Jisr,  licnal  Va'kob,  to6. 

Joab,  33i,4S(). 

Job,  28,  187.  345,  45<J.  457- 

John  the  UaplisT,  155.  350,  359,  3^5-369, 
4S3- 

John,  Si.,  church,  ti4, 

Jonah,  8,  9,  i2-i8.  322. 

Jonathan,  2^5. 

Jonathan,  ^laccabean  family.  311. 

Juppa,  see  JafTa. 

Jordan,  river,  56.  6t.  63,  86.  g7,  TOI,  127, 
203.  304t  244-  '^i^-  2^-  343-  34'^.  347-  340- 
351-  354.  359-369.  37i'37«i  3S6-359,  391. 
392,  39'^>  398,  4"0,  4T6,  425,  427. 

Jordan,  Lower,  362. 

Jordan.  Upper,  346,  362. 

Jordan,  ford  Mukha<lat  el  'Abandi,  368. 

Jortlan,  ford  of  DSmioh,  359,  366- 3G8. 

JoTtlar>,  ford  of  Nawaimeh.  359.  360, 

Joseph,  3i,  244.  258.  297>  3M,  384.  483>  537. 

Josephus,  9,  50-52,  65,  68-71,  fj6,  102,  116, 
117,  133,  13s,  13C,  156,  160.  177,  224,  236. 
244,  250,  258,  274-  293-295-  aiSr  319.  32ip 
323.  337^  330,  337-  339-  351.  353.  359.  374. 
382.  383.  3S8,  40S.  41S-421.  435>  450>  451- 
454,  458,  459,  464,  465,  467.  4^3,  500,  509, 
518,  52G,  528,  543,  553.  55^5&2,  564,  565. 
5^7- 

Joshua,  iiS-'iai,  209,  3S8.  4^3- 


Judikh,  25,  T43.  187.  369-  370.  403.406. 

Judas  Iscnriol,  451,  534,  536,  537. 

Judas,  Maccabcan  family,  147,  321,  323,  335, 

359- 
Judiica,  33.  4S.  ri3,  157,  209,  211. 

Judith,  book,  146. 

Juniper-lree  and  coals,  345,  346. 

Jvirah,  el.  170,  178. 

Jflrf  el  Jerrar,  196-199. 

Justinian,  em[>eror,  343,  365,  499,  504, 

Juttali,  286,  291,  2£>9. 

KAHI^SII-BaRNKA,  196,  200,  202,  2IJ,  25I. 

Kadesh,  ui|ileTne'%s  199,  2S7, 

Kalauun,  el  Melek,  Man^iOr.  113,  147. 

KaHy,  judge,  29,  43,  178, 

Kanah,  river,  49,  56. 

Kefr  et  Tij^  moiik  and  viUage,  416,  417,  557. 

Keffiyeh,  Bedawin  head-dress,  245, 

Kcilah,  2S7. 

Khalif.  [12,  114,  173. 

Khalif  'Omnr,  430,  49T.  566. 

Khan,  inn.  sr,  67,   106,  109,  Ii2,  157,  I59, 

179,  iSo,  343,  404,  405. 
Khan  el  Ahmar,  405, 
Khatfb,  OTati>r,  495. 
Khedive  of  Kgypi,  164,  165. 
Khfldr.  el,  St.  George,  329,  330. 
KhCil3>ab,  T96,  199.  233. 
KhOrbtt  Jeu,  ruin  of  r.aih,.2io,  215,  216, 
KhQrbet  en  Nfl^rah,  304. 
KJbleb,  south;  prayer-niche,  [47,430,495- 
Kidron,  339,  343,  344,  411,  420,  423,  425- 

427,  430,  432,  437,  441,  451,  453,  454,  45G, 

453.  462,  46s.  467,  4*5-  Soo.  508,  518.  53^. 

540- 
Kilkilieh,  53,  55. 
King's  Dale,  450,  451,  454,  520. 
Kirjath-arlia,  see  Hebron. 
Kirjath-jcarim.  it8.  [24,  132, 
Kirjath-snnnah,  see  Debir^ 
Kirjath-sepher.  see  Dcbir. 
Killo.  l:ir.,  32.  171,  244,  320. 
Kouyunjik,  2to. 
Koran,  el,  Sale's,  101,  loa. 
Kubab,  115. 
\  Kubbet  e>h  bhuhadah,  4I5. 
KubQr  el  Vchud,  tt7. 
Kilfin,  322. 
KaraL  el  Burak,  324-326, 
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Ktil''>nirh.  125,  I43. 

Kum  Sflnabch,  359,  392, 

Ktisr  el.  Carsarea,  61-64  i  Hor,  67<  68, 

Kii^r  Jiajb,  368-370- 

KQsr  el  Vehud*  365,  366- 

Lad.w,  356, 361,  263. 

I^ochi^h.  115,  145.  193.  soSi  310, 

Ijhai-roi,  see  Beer-lahai-roi. 

Lan<1  uf  Promise,  6,  34,  305,  ^49.  375.  483. 

l«Lmaca,  Cyprus,  13. 

Latakia,  I.adjkEych.  65. 

Latin  burial-yTound.  540. 

Latin,  Latins,  64,  104.  353,  350.  366,  387, 

419.  432.  433,  453,  433.  483. 
Latin  convent,  S46, 
IJLlnin,  117.  132.  140.  T4L  t6i. 
Lattice,  window,  133. 
Lava,  ^lone,  loS,  150, 
Layard,  Mr.,  3io. 
Lazarus,  of  Ijc-thany,  15,  347i  40S-410,  413* 

414^ 
Leah,  240.  241.  244.  271.  274»  303- 
Lebanon,  8,  17,  35,  91-93-  "27,  139,  224, 

341,  245.  275.  379»  28a,  2S4,  351.  403. 
Leeches,  63. 

Lemiin.  ^weei  and  sour,  23.  25,  46,  286. 
Ltniik'^,  252-255. 
l,ftt}inr[U,  2'2^. 

Le^xrT-,  Lt})ro-,v,  3ft,  539-53^- 
Le^jer^'  lin-^jiiwl.  and  vilU[;c,  52<|.  ^jo. 
IvC'^aii,  el,  l.kad  ^ta,  2<yj,  374. 
Levin  2S. 
Lex  l:ilionis,  2''>6. 
Libimli,  SO),  35S- 
Lilic-,  <M. 'iSt  r=7.  >37' 
Lion",  12.  t27t  "37h  '4*5>  2^>  2^5>  ^2^.  '3^- 

LilLUM-v,   123. 

Lni'usMree,  khctrnCib,  T74. 

Lot.  20L  303,  334.  3'>>.  3"<  3I3.  371-373. 

375^  376,451- 
Lul'a  MJfc,  I'iJlar  of  Sail,  395,  396. 
Lcinih,  I>r,,  436. 

Lydda,  l^iidd,  9,  53.  63,  79.  lo^  I03,  104, 
106,  109,  113,  114.  IT7,  lis.  131,  132.  J42- 

>L\CAR[rs,  bishop  of  JeTu^akm,  490. 
M^ctalitC'.,  9,  6S,  IE5-T17,  147.  160,   350, 

3^^  335.  SOf). 
MacLiabeca,  tombs,  bee  KubClr  cl  Ychud. 


Machpclah,  cave,  2S,  T20,  243,  345-350,  268- 

274.  ^77.  303-  306. 
Majuma,  147,  183. 
Malckedah.  iiS,  143-146,  209,  357. 
Malsa,  matbw^  63,  95.  545. 
Mamre,  201,  143,  359.  384,  302-304,  306, 

307,310. 
Manavteh.  35.  49,  56,  67,  63,  87. 
Mandrakes,  34O,  34 1. 
Maneiho,  103. 
Manna»  379. 
Manners  and  Clstoms  : 

Amusements  and  Occupations,  6,  7,  33, 

2S.   26-3B,  4J--44.  49,  57.  58.  73,  80.  93, 

97-100,  106-108,  ijS,  128-131,  1S6,  193- 

195.  355-357,  379,  302,  310-312,  314.  330, 
331.  347.  :H9.  350.  3S0-382.  337-  3S8.  403, 
424,437,457. 

Compliments  and  Hospitality,  7,  230, 
233p  334,  23s,  252,  256,  260-262,  288-290, 
307-309,  33^332.  333-  563. 

Cooking  and  Eating,  37,  53,  96,  qS,  too, 
iSS,  1S9,  252-355^  279,  285,  2S6,  38S.  3Sg, 
30a,  309,  3x5.  J45.  536.  537.  5G2. 

Covenants  and  Feuds,  81.  82,  139,  204, 
205,  226,  242,  259,  265-367.  375.  367,  329, 
343. 

r'uncral''  and  Mourning,  T21,  149.  234. 
243-^4^-  540-544- 

liarmL-Tiu  and  Sleeping,  54,  55,  76,  77, 
SOh  9^,  99.  M2,  177.  194-i'A  207.  255. 
25^'.  ^79-  34^.  3^^'  434.  437'  5''>- 

IfjirvtM  and  TliTe^hinji.  42,  43.  55,  5S. 
(>3.  So.  Si,  84,  89,  90.  [06.  113.  12S.  132- 
1J4,  I4(;-I56,  161-163,  iS6-i^3,  T94-196, 
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^^—            Nineveh  16-iB,  3^. 
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1                       NAlOt-tKc,  >+e,  334,  3S4»  3S7. 
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Partridge,  23 ». 

Passover,  450,  536,  559,  563,  563. 

Patriarch  Street,  469,  548. 

Paul,  the  aposlle.  16,  36,  55,  6q,  77.  78,  85, 

119.  I54t  lS7t43^5Ti,  533.  557. 
Pavement,  (esse Hated,  396. 
Peach,  46. 
Pear.  46,  384. 
Foasants,  raiiven  25-27,  47.  63,  64,  67,  102, 

T06,   132.   175,   13?,   134,    142»    153.    T5S, 

16B,     172,    T^,     236,     242,     321,    386,     3S7, 

403,  409, 
Pentecmt,  535.  538,  542.  543. 
PorscHS,  9,  12- 

Pcrsian  waler-wheel,  see  Na'urah, 
PetcT,  the  apostle,  26,  33,  34,  36,  69,  84*  I04, 

501,  503.  523,  524,  535.  53&,  542. 
Peutingerian  Tables.  I57. 
Pharaoh.  115,  163-165,204, 
Pharisees  4n,  444,  519. 
Phicol,  19B,  204, 
Philip,  140,  141,  193,  321,  323. 
Philistia,  zo,  33,  62,  103.  108,  113,  136,  137, 

140,  149.  153.  156,  161-163.  ^70.  I9i*-i94. 

304-  209'  *'«'  *<&t  "I,  321,  323.  335. 
Philistines,  19,  62,  64,  82,  97,  101-103,  108. 

T16,  118,  laS,  132,  134,  136-138,  145,  147, 

158-160,  171,  184,  1S6,  18S.  195,  202,  21Q. 

227,  228.  230.  231.  233.  234,  287,  290- 
Phcenicians,  15,  17,  64,  71,  H2»  97,  172,  494, 

S18- 
Pierotli,  M-,  traveller,  27I,  172.  273. 
Pilate's  house,  484,  4^9-  5^9,  557, 
Pilgrims,  sec.  under  Manners  and  Cusloms, 

Pilgrimages  and  Votive  Offerings. 
Pilgrims'  balhing-place,  347,  350,  351,  362, 

3&6,  367. 
Pine,  60,  91-94. 
Pirates,  9,  106. 
Pi^igah.  25,  375.392,40a 
Pits,  81,  187. 
Plague,  9. 
Plane-tree,  495. 
Pliny,  9.  125,  147.  173,  Z^X 
Ploughing,  sec,  under  Manners  and  Customs, 

Planting  and  Sowing. 
Plum.  23,  46,  284. 
Plutarch,  190. 
Pomegranate.  22,  25,  46,  80,  Si,  106,  284- 

286. 


Pompey,  383,  511, 

Pool,  131,  197,  200,  290,  291,  299,  300,  38B, 

450,  5S7. 
Pool  of  Befhesda,  459,  508,  509. 
Pool  of  Gihon,  Ijjwer,  327.  449-451, 
Pool  of  Gihon,  Upper,  447-449,  547. 
Pool  at  Hebron,  275-277. 
Pool  of   Heieliiah,  447,  469,  486,  546-548, 

559- 
Pool  of  Siloam,  419,  420,  421,  424,  451,  453- 

455,457~4&o. 
Poplar,  143. 
Population,  97,  98,  lOO,  131,  134,  140,  I47, 

156,  157,  179»  559-5^- 
Port  Said,  5. 

Porler,  Dr.  J,  L.,  216,  395,  436. 
Porters,  6.  29, 
Pottage,  see  Lentiles, 
Poltcr  and  jioltery,  34-37,  128,  170,  175, 197, 

198,  209,445. 
Poller's  tidd,  451-453. 
Prickly-pear,  109,  131,  159- 
Prince  of  Wales,  271. 
Proverbs,  Arabic,  19,  76,  97,  213. 
Proverbs,  Hebrew.  28,  188.  189. 
PsOms,  Songs  of  Degrees,  403,  404. 
Psammclichus,  159,  e6o. 
Ptolemais,  see  Acre. 
Pundit,  126,  127. 

QlARANTANA,  367,  37O,  391-396*  401f  403- 

Quarries,  64,  443,  518,553, 
Quicksand.  85,  296, 
Quiuee,  23.  25,  46.  2S4. 

Rabshakeh,  448. 

Rachel,  195,  240,  256. 

Rachel's  Tomb,  406. 

Rahab.  378. 

Railroad.  45- 

Rain,  83. 

Ramaddn,  Moslem  fast,  495. 

Kannah,  of  Benjamin,  436,  437. 

Kamathaim.  114. 

Kamct  el  KliQliI,  see  House  of  Abraham. 

Ramleh,  9.  6a,  79,  loi,  106,  109,  I1O-114, 

118,  125,  129-132,  146,  274.  47O- 
Kos.  er,  see  Aniipairis^ 
Kals,  89. 
Ravens,  f27,  398,  399. 
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^^^               Kcnpvn,  i««,  under  Man&m  ind  CotloaA, 

Saddles,  310-313.                                                ^^^^^H 

^^^K                     HAnrcd  ukl  ThmhiDg. 

Sawnir,  tOL                                                     ^^^^^1 

^^M              Rcl>ck«1i,  Bv,  IVS  t*J9t  '^  >^  >44<  *^>* 

Sibhin,  ■;,  13-18,  84.                                              ^^^^H 

^^H                969,  971-97^  y^. 

SmSt^.Ut.                                                                          ^^H 

^^M              Ktd  Sea.  17. 137.  t9>< 

SlkkKviicT^irhwl,  16S.    SecNA'unh.             ^H 

^^H             Kcffl^e^  cflk«,  365-367.  ^S- 

SalA(L;i,  104. 135,  177,  3t6, 317.  567.                      ^^H 

^^H             Rchoboftm,  309.  T16.  243,  321. 

SoJcidh  451.  S^5-                                                       ^^H 

^^H                 Krtioboth.  I<H>  >9^- 

!iildbo,yU^                                                               ^H 

^^H                 kdinil.  IX  t((o,  419, 

Soil.  <«,  36<».                                                             ^H 

^H             Rdio.  770,  aS3.  aS4. 301.  3>:>9.  444h  4Qo^  49L 

Somorui.  4^.  5^.  S^.  59^  ^3.  69,  74-  9'.  ^3,                1 

^H                  54^.  540> 

113.135. 14a  379>4<H.  533-                                 ^J 

^^H               Kcli^rmii  somrncUtijTT,  }d-%|3- 

Samaiibiib,  343.                                                        ^^M 

^^^1              Rauitliii|i  tumitain,  4)d^0i< 

Swnsvn,  ju.  i^,  137.  f3^  >40^  '43- 176. 177.         ^^ 

^^^1                K(nOiHth»  tt^.  irj. 

1T9. 184-1^7.  i^.  303,  s±4.  336,  3*7.                         ■ 

^^H              KcphiJitt.  3^ 

Samixl,  307.  y^  39»-                                         ^H 

^^1              RticiD,  bn>OQ.  397. 545-  ^ 

ikndnciki.  Dr..  1 15.  117-                                        ^^M 

^^H              Kvubcn.  340, 241,  563, 

Sanhpcdnm,  ic6, 157.437-                                        ^^H 

^^H              HibUb,  379. 

SukU  Crxc,  490.  491.                                                    ^^^1 

^^H                 Ri«,  03.  riS4. 

Saaft  lluiiich,  chsnii.  93(V993.  ^41.                        ^^^| 

^^H              Koad.cofTiif?.  I3i>  133. 

Sonu  Sftltt,  amwni.  33^^-314-                             ^^| 

^^1               Ktoid,  RoiaaB,  SO-  S'.  ^.  7^.  @5.  119,  fai. 

5Anur.St.$3.                                                     ^^| 

^^1              KvbUn.  SO.  &I.  7^.  73-  ^.  ^^  ^^-90^  W.    Sanccnic  loani^iiu.  ja,  S49-55'-                            ^^| 

^^1                  152, 167, 193,  jf6, 349,  >4t^  3SV.  3^  39*. 

Suarmk  pn^t,  493*  4'fi'                                       ^^^| 

^^1 

Soarmv  33, 66,  I04.  tnf,  ttt.  113.  14?.  317,         ^^H 

^^H              Robinun,  Dr.  E.,  111,  114,  m,  104.  ^41. 

318,  369,  3>7. 4JO,  491. 4«.  400.  53S.  549-                  ■ 

^H                  I79u  181,199.  ^M.  Its  31^'  »o.  33r,  3?7, 

55".  567-                                                                        1 
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